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Glossary 

Latent heat storage Is connected with a phase trans¬ 
formation of the storage materials (phase change 
materials - PCM), typically changing their physical 
phase from solid to liquid and vice versa. The phase 
change is always coupled with the absorption or 
release of heat and occurs at a constant tempera¬ 
ture. Thus, the heat added or released cannot be 
sensed and appears to be latent. Stored energy is 
equivalent to the heat (enthalpy) for melting and 
freezing. 

Sensible heat storage Results in an increase or 
decrease of the storage material temperature stored 
energy is proportional to the temperature 
difference of the used materials. 

Thermochemical heat storage Is based on reversible 
thermochemical reactions. The energy is stored in 
the form of chemical compounds created by an 
endothermic reaction and it is recovered again by 


recombining the compounds in an exothermic 
reaction. The heat stored and released is equivalent 
to the heat (enthalpy) of reaction. 

Definition of the Subject 

Thermal energy storage (TES) is a key element for 
effective and increased utilization of solar energy in 
the sectors heating and cooling, process heat, and 
power generation. Solar thermal energy shows season¬ 
ally (summer-winter), daily (day-night), and hourly 
(clouds) flux variations which does not enable a solar 
system to provide heat or thermal power according 
to the demand profile of specific users. Strategies to 
overcome this problem are to operate in hybrid (solar + 
fossil) mode and/or to use TES. By integrated TES solar 
thermal system shows significant benefits: 

• Solar contribution is increased, allows operation 
during times of no solar radiation. 

• Rapid flux variations can be compensated (avoid 
strong gradients for connected components, e.g., 
piping, heat exchanger, boiler, turbines, etc.) 
which increase lifetime of components. 

• Surplus energy can be used and does not need to be 
dumped. 

• Size of subsequent components, e.g., evaporator, 
condenser, boiler, turbines, can be reduced. 

• Allows improved thermal management of the solar 
system (e.g., increased start-up time, accurate 
preheating of solar steam cycle). 

• Can be used to cover peak demand. 

Introduction 

A characteristic of thermal energy storage systems is that 
they are diversified with respect to temperature, power 
level, and heat transfer fluids and that each application is 
characterized by its specific operation parameters. 
This requires the understanding of a broad portfolio of 
storage designs, media, and methods. 


Robert A. Meyers (ed.), Encyclopedia of Sustainability Science and Technology, DOI 10.1007/978-1-4419-0851-3, 
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Heat - in the physical sense - is a form of energy 
and can be stored in various ways and for many 
different applications. Low-temperature heat is stored 
for heating, ventilation and air-conditioning (HVAC), 
and domestic hot water supply, and high-temperature 
heat for industrial processes and solar thermal power 
plants. Thermal energy storage can be classified 
according to the heat storage mechanism in sensible 
heat storage, latent heat storage, and thermochemical 
heat storage. For the different storage mechanisms, 
Fig. 1 shows the working temperature and the relation 
between energy density and maturity. 

Each storage concept has its best suited materials and 
these may occur in different physical phases: as solids, 
liquids, or via phase change. For example, the volumetric 
and gravimetric energy densities of the materials have 
a decisive impact on the capacity of the storage system. 
The thermal conductivity of the materials is important 
for the charge and discharge power of the storage system. 
Furthermore, small density changes versus temperature 
minimize thermomechanical stress phenomena. A deci¬ 
sive criterion of a heat storage medium is its price and 
the costs that arise upon its utilization. Long life and 
a high cycling stability are prerequisites for economic 


application, i.e., at a price competitive with existing 
storage facilities. 

The charge and discharge powers of sensible and 
latent heat storage systems are determined mainly by 
heat transfer processes. For thermochemical storage, 
mass and heat transfer processes are the dominating 
physical effects. 

The heat of the carrier fluid may be either trans¬ 
ferred directly to the storage material as, for example, in 
a dry pebble bed with air flow, or a heat exchanger may 
be required as in a solar domestic hot water store where 
the water-antifreeze mixture flowing through a solar 
collector has to be separated from the hot water 
for consumption (indirect concept). Other aspects of 
selecting a heat storage material may be operational 
advantages in energy supply systems or a larger 
flexibility in application. A survey of heat storage 
media is given in Fig. 2. 

Principles of Sensible Heat Storage 

Sensible heat always results in an increase or decrease 
of the material temperature. All materials have a capabil¬ 
ity of absorbing and storing heat due to the fact that they 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 1 

Thermal energy storage mechanism, its working temperature, and correlation to energy density and status of technical 
maturity 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 2 

Overview of heat storage media with examples 


have a mass m and a specific heat capacity c p at constant 
pressure. For a temperature difference AT = T 2 — T x 
this heat (or enthalpy) amounts to 

Qsensible = m ■ C p ■ (T 2 ~ Ti) (1) 

T 2 denotes the material temperature at the end of 
the heat absorbing (charging) process and T x at the 
beginning of this process. This heat is released in the 
respective discharging process. 

In Table 1 some characteristic materials are listed 
together with their thermophysical properties. It needs 
to be considered, that some material values, such as 
graphite, are strongly temperature dependent. Also, 
for example, impurities in metals cause a drop in 
the thermal conductivity values. Equation 2 defines 
the thermal diffusivity a, where X is the thermal 
conductivity and p the density. Equation 3 gives the 
definition of the heat diffusivity b. 


b = yj A • p • c p (3) 

Metals and graphite are best suited for quick charg¬ 
ing and discharging (high thermal diffusivity a) and for 
a large amount of heat stored in a given time (high heat 
diffusivity b). Other solid materials such as stones 


are much less advantageous; their respective values 
are smaller by an order of magnitude. 

Liquids offer the advantage of a possible use as both 
storage medium and heat transfer fluid. The most 
widely applied media, in this respect, are water and 
thermal oil. 

Solid Storage Materials 

Solid materials can be utilized in a wide temperature 
range and heated up to very high temperature (e.g., 
refractory bricks in Cowper regenerators to 1,000°C). 
Solids are often chemically inert and have a low vapor 
pressure. In addition, the containment can often be 
simpler compared to systems based on liquids. Solid 
storage materials can be classified as metals and 
nonmetals. 

Natural materials in the form of rocks and pebbles 
are abundant and cheap. For low temperatures, rock 
and soil can be used as ground storage. For high 
temperatures, the thermomechanical stability of the 
solids is important. Here, rocks such as granite, basalt, 
and quartzite, as well as pebbles can have suitable 
properties. 

Of the manufactured solid materials, various 
ceramics are widely used as heat storage materials. 
In the low-temperature range, bricks act as a buffer 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Table 1 Thermophysical properties of media for sensible heat storage 


Material 

T,° C 

p, (kg/m 3 ) 

c p/ (kJ/[kg-K]) 

A, (W/[m*K]) 

10 6 X a, (m 2 /s) 

1(T 3 x b, (J/[m 2 Ks 1/2 ]) 1 

Solids 

Aluminum 99.99% 

20 

2,700 

0.945 

238.4 

93.3 

24.66 

Copper (commercial) 

20 

8,300 

0.419 

372 

107 

35.97 

Iron 

20 

7,850 

0.465 

59.3 

16.3 

14.7 

Lead 

20 

11,340 

0.131 

35.25 

23.6 

7.24 

Brick (dry) 

20 

1,800 

0.84 

0.50 

0.33 

0.87 

Concrete (aggregates) 

20 

2,200 

0.72 

1.45 

0.94 

1.52 

Granite 

20 

2,750 

0.89 

2.9 

1.18 

2.67 

Graphite 

20 

2,200 

0.61 

155 

120 

14.41 

Limestone 

20 

2,500 

0.74 

2.2 

1.19 

2.02 

Sandstone 

20 

2,200 

0.71 

1.8 

1.15 

1.68 

Slag 

20 

2,700 

0.84 

0.57 

0.25 

1.13 

Sodium chloride 

20 

2,165 

0.86 

6.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Soil (clay) 

20 

1,450 

0.88 

1.28 

1.0 

1.28 

Soil (gravelly) 

20 

2,040 

1.84 

0.59 

0.16 

1.49 

Liquids 

Molten salt (K-NaN0 3 ) 

230 

1,950 

1.57 

0.50 

0.16 

1.24 

Paraffin (liquid) 

20 

900 

2.13 

0.26 

0.14 

0.71 

Silicone oil (AK250) 

25 

970 

1.465 

0.168 

0.118 

0.49 

Sodium 

100 

927 

1.385 

85.84 

66.85 

10.50 

Transformer oil 

60 

842 

2.09 

0.122 

0.069 

0.46 

Water 

20 

998 

4.183 

0.598 

0.142 

1.58 


for the climatization of buildings. At higher tempera¬ 
tures, refractory bricks based on oxides (silica, alumina, 
magnesia, and iron oxide - feolite), carbonates 
(e.g., magnesite), and their mixtures are commercially 
utilized in applications such as Cowper regenerators, 
night-storage heaters, and tiled stoves. 

For high temperatures, concrete is another attrac¬ 
tive sensible heat storage material, because of its low 
cost due to inexpensive aggregates, the availability 
throughout the world and the available and simple 
processing route via casting. Figure 3 shows a concrete 
storage unit which can operate up to 400°C [1, 2]. 



Concrete 


Collector 


Tube register 


Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 3 

Schematic layout of a concrete storage module showing 
the main elements: tube register, concrete storage 
material, and heat transfer fluid collector 
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Typically, metals exhibit higher thermal conductiv¬ 
ities but are less attractive from an economic point of 
view compared to nonmetals. This high conductivity is 
advantageous in terms of a fast charge and discharge 
process of the storage system. High conductivity 
metals, such as aluminum and copper, can be used in 
electronics as a heat sink and for thermal management. 
Cast iron is an alternative material with a high thermal 
conductivity and volumetric heat capacity (energy 
density). It is used for high-temperature storage 
together with oil as heat carrier. 

The heat transfer concept of storage systems using 
solid materials is usually based on an additional fluid as 
a heat carrier (e.g., water, steam, air, oil, molten salt) for 
the charge and discharge process. The heat carrier fluid 
may be operated either in direct contact (e.g., Cowper 
regenerators in the high-temperature glass and steel 
industry) or indirect contact (e.g., via a tubular heat 
exchanger) with the solid storage material. 

Direct contact design is realized as a packed bed of 
solid particles in a container, such as a pebble bed or 
a rock pile, or in a more defined arrangement such as a 
regular array of checker bricks. Heat has to be carried to 
or from such stores by a heat carrier such as air or 
water. These beds provide a large surface area for heat 
transfer in their dispersed materials; the internal heat 
losses are only small because the particles have little 
surface contact to surrounding particles and thus, 
little conduction losses. For low temperatures, reduced 
insulation around the storage container is sufficient 
when air - with a small thermal conductivity - is used 
as a heat carrier and fills the gaps between the particles. 
Such particle beds, however, cause a large pressure drop 
in the fluid flow. This has to be compensated by pumps 
or compressors. Another drawback is the large storage 
volume required. Conveniently, this is provided in 
underground installations. 

As the solid storage materials are in direct contact 
with the fluid heat carriers, properties of the solids have 
to be taken into account which affect fluid flow and 
heat transfer, such as particle and container size, 
mechanical durability against abrasion, and thermal 
cycling and hygroscopy. 

The thermal stratification (see section “Liquid 
Storage Materials”) is well maintained in a heat store, 


because natural convection in the heat carrier is 
suppressed and internal heat conduction is low, 
because of the aforementioned reasons. The combina¬ 
tion of hollow bricks and air has been known as hypo- 
caust-heating systems since antiquity. Water-flooded 
pebble beds are known as artificial aquifers. 

In some cases the direct contact of heat carrier and 
storage material is not economic or feasible, for 
example, if the heat carrier is pressurized (e.g., steam) 
or incompatible with the storage medium. In this case, 
a design with indirect contact of carrier and storage 
medium can be utilized. The previous shown example 
of a high-temperature concrete storage using a steel 
tube register with pressurized water, steam, or oil as 
heat carrier (Fig. 3) represents this case [1, 2]. 

Liquid Storage Materials 

The most widely used liquid for thermal storage is 
water. Water has the following advantages: 

1. It is abundant and inexpensive. 

2. It has a relatively high heat diffusivity {Jo - 1.58 x 
10 3 Jm -2 K -1 s -1/2 ) and a relatively low thermal 
(temperature) diffusivity (a = 0.142 x 10 -6 m 2 /s), 
which is an advantage for thermal stratification 
within a hot-water storage tank. 

3. It can be easily stored in all kinds of containers. 

4. The control of water flow systems is highly flexible 
and is often state of the art. 

5. Water can be directly used without heat exchangers; 
it is easy to handle, nontoxic, and noncombustible. 

6. It is easily mixable with additives (antifreeze, 
anticorrosive). 

Water has also some disadvantages, which can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It only provides a limited operation range between 
0°C (freezing) and 100°C (boiling). 

2. It is corrosive. 

3. It has high vapor pressures (p > 5 bar) at temper¬ 
atures >155°C. 

The vapor pressure can be reduced when mixtures 
of water with other chemicals are applied; e.g., 
a mixture of 50% H 2 Q and 50% NaOH can be used 
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up to 140°C without a pressure vessel. The liquid 
material storage approach can be realized as a single 
tank or a two-tank concept consisting of two individual 
tanks at different temperature and fluid level. In 
a single tank, hot and cold media require thermal 
stratification to reduce losses. 

Thermal stratification in heat storage vessels is 
desired, because the value of high temperature heat 
is maintained in the upper part of the vessel, while 
low-temperature fluid (as backflow from a heat 
consumer) can still be stored in the lower part of the 
vessel. The temperature distribution within a storage 
vessel varies with time. Due to transient internal heat 
conduction, the stratification is destroyed in the course 
of time, even in very well insulated vessels. 

Applications of Water Storages for Solar Energy 

Storage tanks for hot water are used in industry and 
dwellings. They come in sizes of 0.1 m 3 (domestic hot 
water storage) to 12,000 m 3 (solar-assisted district 
heating). The most recent development is “solar 
combination stores” of about 0.5 m 3 which serve for 
both domestic hot water supply and house heating. 

Water is commonly used also in large thermal 
stores, both as storage medium and heat transfer 
fluid. In large stores (e.g., seasonal stores for solar 
energy), the storage capacity can be turned over only 
once or - at the most - three times a year. Such a small 
energy turnover makes the stored heat expensive unless 
the storage container is inexpensive. 

A technical/economical boundary for steel tanks is 
a size of around 100,000 m 3 . For ground containers, the 
waterproof liner may create problems (e.g., tightness 
after welding, perforation by stones): plastic liners and 
stainless steel liners are used. These large containers 
are built of concrete and they are fully or partly 
buried in the ground. Their capacity is approximately 
80 kWh/m 3 . In summer, hot water is fed to the water 
layers on top and cold water withdrawn from the 
bottom; in winter, hot water is withdrawn from the 
top layers and cold water referred at the bottom. 

In so-called ground stores low-temperature heat 
is stored in soil or pebbles. The storage medium in such 
cases is a mixture of water and solid particles. Density q 
and specific heat capacity c of these mixtures can be 
obtained from the mixing laws. The thermal conductivity 
X depends strongly on the composition of the mixture. 


Although some mathematical equations exist in the lit¬ 
erature, reliable data for X depend on measurements. 
Heat is usually exchanged with the ground by tubes 
containing a circulating carrier fluid, mostly water. 
These tubes may be placed close to the surface (0.5-1 m 
below) in a meandering arrangement or spirally wound 
in horizontal ditches. For large stores (more than 
10,000 m 3 water equivalent storage capacity), vertical 
holes are drilled for the heat exchanger tubes. 

In some areas, geology allows for a so-called aquifer 
store. This requires a permeable layer of soil (pebbles or 
sand) enclosed between horizontal layers of imperme¬ 
able material (clay). Under such advantageous condi¬ 
tions, two fountains can be drilled some distance apart 
from each other and hot water can be inserted in 
summer and withdrawn in winter. Problems can arise 
from minerals dissolving in the water and precipitating 
on tubes and heat exchangers. 

So-called man-made aquifers are built in sizes of 
10,000 m 3 ; the ground excavations are filled with 
pebbles and water and sealed by plastic sheets. In all 
cases where mixtures of water and solid material are 
used for heat storage, the storage volume has to be 
larger than in the case of pure water. Rough data for 
the different types are given in Table 2. 

Large-scale solar thermal storage in water is possible 
in solar ponds. These ponds act both as solar collector 
and as storage. In this concept the water itself is used as an 
insulator. The convection in the water can be suppressed 
by different methods. One common method is to utilize 
a density gradient which corresponds to a salt concentra¬ 
tion gradient. 

Molten Salt For temperatures above 100°C, molten 
salts are attractive candidates for sensible heat storage. 


Thermal Energy Storage. Table 2 Storage volume of dif¬ 
ferent storage media compared to pure water for 1 m 
water equivalent and 60 kWh capacity at AT = 50 K 


Storage media 

Storage volume 

Hot water storage 

1 m 3 

Pebble - water storage 

1.3-2 m 3 

Aquifer storage 

2-3 m 3 

Borehole storage 

4-5 m 3 
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The major advantages of molten salts are low costs, high 
thermal stabilities, and low vapor pressures. The low 
vapor pressure results in storage designs without pressur¬ 
ized vessels. Also, many salts can be operated in air 
contact without significant degradation. In general 
there is experience with molten salts from a number of 
industrial applications related to heat treatment, thermo¬ 
chemical reactions, and heat transfer. For solar thermal 
power plants, large-scale two-tank storage systems with 
a capacity of several ten thousand tons have been built 
(see section “Indirect Storage in Liquid Media”). Typ¬ 
ically, a non-eutectic salt mixture of 60 wt.% sodium 
nitrate and 40 wt.% potassium nitrate is utilized. The 
eutectic mixture has a melting temperature of 222° C 
and the thermal stability limit is at about 550°C. One 
major difficulty with molten salts is unwanted freezing 
during operation. Hence, often additional heating sys¬ 
tems are required. 

Further Liquid Storage Materials Oil is a common 
heat transfer fluid and has also been used as a liquid 
storage material. For example, mineral oil can be used 
at ambient pressures up to about 300° C. Synthetic oils are 
thermally stable up to around 400° C, but at higher tem¬ 
peratures they have to be pressurized which is often 
uneconomic. 

For media other than water, the liquid storage mate¬ 
rial often creates the predominate cost of the entire 
storage system. In these cases low-cost solid filler material 
can replace the more expensive liquid storage material 
(e.g., cast iron in oil, molten salt thermocline designs). 

Principles of Latent Heat Storage 

Materials for the storage of latent heat are also named 
phase change materials (PCM), because of the fact that 
they change their physical phase from solid to liquid 
and vice versa [3-13]. The phase change is always 
coupled with the absorption of heat when the solid 
melts - heat of melting - and a heat release when 
the liquid solidifies. The phase change occurs at the 
melting temperature Tm. At that temperature, these 
materials melt when heat is added, but do not exhibit 
a rise in temperature. Thus, the heat added cannot be 
sensed and appears to be latent. 

A change of one crystalline form into another 
without a physical phase change may also be 


considered as storage of latent heat. The phase change 
of salt hydrates is considered a solid-liquid transfor¬ 
mation. The solid hydrate crystals release their water of 
crystallization at a certain temperature (or a temperature 
range) and the anhydrous salt dissolves in this water. This 
process is reversed when heat is withdrawn. The heat 
(or enthalpy at p- const.) stored with a phase change 
amounts to 

^ latent ~ A/l m (4) 

where Ah m is the latent heat (enthalpy) of melting. 
When a material is heated from an initial temperature 
Ti to the melting temperature T m and the melt is 
further heated to T 2 , the total heat stored is 

Qtotal Qsensible ,solid T Qlatent 4“ Qsensible^liquid ^^ 

= Qtotal ' 77Z 

or using (1), (4), and (5): 

Qtotal = 77Z • Tp ?S0 /^(T m Ti) T Wl ’ A h m 
T TYl • Cp Hq U i^{T2 T m ) 

The specific heat capacity of the solid phase is Cp, soUd 
and of the liquid phase c pdiquid . 

The heat of fusion (or heat of melting) is much 
greater than the sensible heat. Therefore, phase change 
materials have a larger volumetric energy storage capac¬ 
ity than sensible storage materials, if smaller temperature 
intervals are considered. A further advantage of PCMs is 
the absorption and the release of heat at a constant 
temperature; this melting temperature is material- 
specific and the material can be selected accordingly. 

In most cases the heat of the solid-liquid 
phase change is utilized. The heat of solid-solid phase 
changes (rearrangement of crystalline forms) is typical 
smaller compared to the heat of melting and solidifi¬ 
cation. Although enthalpies are large, the liquid-gas 
phase change is not utilized for latent heat storage 
due to the large volume of the gas phase. 

Latent heat storage materials should be inexpensive 
and be characterized by: 

1. A large phase-change enthalpy and a high density 

2. A large thermal diffusivity in the solid and liquid 
phase 

3. Thermal stability and cycle stability with a low 
vapor pressure 
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4. Little or no subcooling during freezing and little or 
no supersaturation during melting 

5. A low thermal expansion, i.e., low volume change 
during melting 

They should neither exhibit segregation (e.g., like 
Glauber’s salt), nor be poisonous, flammable, or form 
explosive phases. They should not be corrosive, or react 
with materials in contact, such as containment, heat 


exchanger, and heat transfer enhancement structure. 
Various phase change materials are listed together 
with their thermophysical properties in Table 3. 
Thermophysical properties are not always available 
and their values may differ among different literature 
sources. Impurities in the substances can change 
the properties considerably. The table presents only 
characteristic materials; many more are found in 
literature. 


Thermal Energy Storage. Table 3 Thermophysical properties of solid to liquid phase-change materials. The values are 
related to the solid (s) and liquid (I) phase below and above the respective melting point 


Salt system 

T (°C) 

H (J/g) 

A s (W/mK) 

A, (W/mK) 

Cp,s (J/gK) 

Cp,i (J/gK) 

Pi (g/cm 3 ) 

AV/V S (%) 

Ice and salt hydrates 

H 2 0 

0 

334 

2.3 

0.56 

2.10 

4.22 

1.00 

-8.3 

KF-4H 2 0 

19 

230 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1.8 

2.4 

1.46 

n.a. 

CaCI 2 -6H 2 0 

30 

180 

1.1 

0.5 

1.4 

2.1-2.3 

1.56 

13 

Na 2 SO 4 10H 2 O 

32 

250 

0.5 

n.a. 

1.9 

3.3 

1.41 

4 

Na 2 HP0 4 -12H 2 0 

35 

280 

0.5 

0.5 

1.5-1.7 

2.0-3.2 

1.44 

5 

Na(CH 3 C00)-3H 2 0 

58 

250 

0.7 

0.4 

2.1 

3.0 

1.28 

13 

Pure metals 

Na 

98 

113 

122 

87 

1.36 

1.38 

0.93 

2.8 

Zn 

419 

112 

100 

50 

0.45 

0.48 

6.76 

1.9 

Al 

660 

397 

211 

91 

1.18 

1.18 

2.38 

7.5 

Anhydrous salts and their mixtures (Composition in weight%) 

KNO 3 -UNO 3 (67-33) 

133 

170 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1.9 

14 

KN0 3 -NaN0 2 -NaN0 3 

(53-40-7) 

142 

80 

0.5 

0.5 

1.3 

1.6 

1.98 

4 

LiN0 3 -NaN0 3 (49-51) 

194 

265 

n.a. 

0.5 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1.9 

13 

KN0 3 -NaN0 3 (54-46) 

222 

100 

n.a. 

0.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.95 

5 

UN0 3 

254 

360 

1.4 

0.6 

1.8 

1 . 6 - 2.0 

1.78 

22 

NaN0 2 

270 

180 

0.7-1.3 

0.5-0.7 

n.a. 

1 . 6 - 1.8 

1.81 

17 

NaN0 3 

306 

175 

0.6 

0.51 

1.66 

1.66 

1.91 

11 

NaOH 

322 

210 

0.9 

0.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.13 

16 

KN0 3 

337 

100 

n.a. 

0.4-0.5 

1.4 

1.3-1.4 

1.87-1.89 

3 

NaCI-KCI-MgCI 2 

(24.5-20.5-55) 

393 

240 

1,0 

n.a. 

1,0 

1,0 

1.8 

n.a. 

K 2 C0 3 -Li 2 C0 3 -Na 2 C0 3 

(35-32-33) 

397 

275 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1.7 

1.6 

1.90 

17 

K 2 C0 3 -Li 2 C0 3 (65-35) 

505 

345 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1.3-1 .8 

1.8-2.3 

1.96 

10 
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Cold Storage (0°C and Below) 

For refrigeration below 0°C, ice slurries using a 
solution of water-salt (brine) and water-glycol can be 
utilized. Applications are industrial processes and 
space cooling. Within the solution fine solid crystals 
are suspended. A major advantage of the slurries is that 
they can be pumped. Hence, they can act as both the 
heat carrier and the heat storage medium. The slurry 
has the advantage of a larger heat capacity compared to 
the solution. 

For space cooling, latent heat water-ice storage sys¬ 
tems are commercially available. These systems utilize 
different heat transfer concepts. In the ice-on-coil design 
the ice grows around the heat exchanger tubes. Another 
concept utilizes spherical capsules filled with the PCM 
water/ice (macroencapsulation). These capsules are 
surrounded by the heat transfer fluid. Both, coils and 
capsules are commonly made of polymers such as poly¬ 
ethylene. At this stage, alternative direct contact heat 
transfer concepts to reduce costs of the heat exchanger 
or the capsules are examined but have not evolved com¬ 
mercially. Another very old concept is the use of natural 
ice (or snow) as a seasonal storage to supply cold in 
summer. Nowadays, there is an interest in the cooling 
of buildings and many snow storage demonstration 
plants have been built. For the transportation of food, 
beverage, and other products, smaller insulated boxes 
with encapsulated ice modules are commonly used. 

Low-Temperature Storage (0-120°C) 

Salt Hydrates Many salt hydrates are sufficiently 
inexpensive; they are only little corrosive and slightly 
toxic. They exhibit only small changes in volume 
during phase change and have a relatively high heat of 
fusion (compared to organic compounds) at low melt¬ 
ing temperature. Salt hydrates are of the chemical form 
X(Y) Z • n H 2 0 with X(Y) Z representing an inorganic 
compound. When the salt hydrate is heated to its 
transition temperature, one of the following reactions 
will take place: 


a hydrate with a lower number of water molecules 
and water (8). Several salt hydrates have two major 
drawbacks for thermal storage: They suffer from incon- 
gruent melting and supercooling. 

Incongruent melting occurs when not enough 
water of crystallization is released during thawing and 
the anhydrous salt cannot completely dissolve. The 
solid residual part settles at the bottom of the container 
due to its higher density. In the reverse process (during 
recrystallization), some fraction of the precipitated 
solid is unable to come into contact with the water 
necessary for its recrystallization. Thus, the useful 
heat of fusion reduces after several charge-discharge 
cycles. Incongruent melting can be prevented by: 

1. Addition of a thickening agent which holds the 
anhydrous solid part in suspension and prevents 
its settling 

2. Stirring, vibrating, or rotating the material 

3. Addition of excess water 

4. Encapsulation of the material (e.g., in plastics, as 
metallic containers may be corroded) 

Supercooling occurs during cooling (heat discharge) 
when no sufficient nucleation sites are available. The 
crystallization does not take place at the melting point; 
the liquid is cooled below that point and the stored heat 
is not discharged at the expected melting temperature, 
but at some arbitrary temperature. In some cases it 
might happen that the stored heat cannot be withdrawn, 
because the temperature difference between the subcooled 
melt and the required fluid temperature is not high 
enough. Supercooling can be prevented by addition of 
small quantities of a nucleating agent with a crystal struc¬ 
ture similar to that of the salt. 

Paraffins Paraffins are waxy solids at room tempera¬ 
ture. Their melting points and heat of fusion 
increase with molar mass. Compounds in the series 
Ci 4 H 3 o-C 40 H 8 2 have melting points in the range 
6-80°C. They are advantageous storage materials for 
the following reasons: 



X(Y) t - • nH 2 0 X(Y) • + nH 2 0 (7) 

X(Y) • • nH 2 0 X(Y) • • oH 2 0 + (n - o)H 2 0 (8) 

At the melting point, the hydrate crystals split up 
into either anhydrous salt and water (7) or into 


1. They are widely available and inexpensive. 

2. Noncorrosive and nontoxic. 

3. Chemically stable, with a low density. 

4. Phase transformation is rapid. 

5. Supercooling is negligible. 
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But they show the following drawbacks: 

1. Low volumetric energy density (compared to salt 
hydrates). 

2. Change in volume during melting by about 10%. 

3. Low thermal conductivity and diffusivity. 

4. No distinct melting point, because cheap technical 
paraffins used for thermal storage are mixtures of 
many compounds. 

5. Not compatible with plastics. 

6. They are flammable. 

Applications for Solar Heating and Cooling 

There are several commercial PCM products without 
a heat carrier fluid (passive systems) [10] . In these appli¬ 
cations the PCM increases the heat capacity of the system 
and the PCM stabilizes the temperature of the system. 
Commercial PCM products are available in the areas of 
insulated transport containers (e.g., medical applica¬ 
tions), the thermal management of electronic equipment, 
electric heating systems (e.g., floor heating), and human 
body comfort (e.g., pocket heater, clothes). Another area 
of commercial products is the space cooling of buildings. 
In particular in lightweight buildings with a low thermal 
mass, the PCM can reduce temperature fluctuation and 
cut peak temperatures. There are different ways to insert 
the PCM in the building. They include the additional use 
of boards and panels, such as gypsum plasterboard with 
microencapsulated paraffin and aluminum bags filled 
with salt hydrates. Another option is the integration of 
the PCM into the building material, such as plaster and 
concrete containing microencapsulated PCM. 

For the heating and cooling of buildings, PCM 
systems with a heat carrier fluid, commonly water 
and air, have been researched [10]. The advantage of 
these active systems is that they have a higher heat 
transfer rate (or shorter charge/discharge time) com¬ 
pared to passive systems. For buildings, the discharge 
of the PCM at night is a key issue. Cooling of the PCM 
in the building can be achieved by a cold forced con¬ 
vection stream of night air which passes the PCM unit. 
The PCM systems can be located in the floor, ceiling, 
wall, or ventilation channels. In some cases the outside 
air is too warm at night and cooling with night air 
cannot be utilized. In this situation, water or brine as 
a heat carrier fluid and alternative cold sources can 
be used. The cold can be from natural sources 


(e.g., groundwater and soil) or from artificial sources 
(e.g., absorption chiller). Typically, the water or brine 
flows through capillary tubes within the PCM panels or 
boards. The replacement of conventional hot water 
storage systems, mainly for space heating and tap 
water in households, is also of research interest. Typical 
storage temperatures range from 40° C to 70° C. The 
heat transfer is usually limited by the low thermal 
conductivity of the PCMs. Heat transfer designs 
include mainly indirect contact concepts (e.g., heat 
exchanger tubes with and without fins, as well as 
encapsulated-PCM in the water), but also other 
concepts (direct contact concepts, PCM slurries). 

High-Temperature PCM Storage (Above 120°C) 

For the temperature range above 120°C, organic 
PCMs have been proposed. Their critical aspects have 
been not fully assessed. They include the long-term 
thermal stability, the reactivity with air oxygen, and 
the high vapor pressure. Some disadvantages can be 
overcome if hermetically sealed storage systems are 
utilized. 

The thermal stability of inorganic materials is 
inherently higher. For temperatures from 120°C to 
1,000°C, inorganic anhydrous salts can be utilized. 
There are solid-solid and solid-liquid phase transitions 
of anhydrous salts which can be used. The cations are 
mainly alkali (e.g., Li, Na, K) and alkaline earth (e.g., 
Ca, Mg) metals. Anions which are considered include 
nitrates, nitrites, hydroxides, bromides, carbonates, 
chlorides, sulfates, and fluorides. Many anhydrous 
salts are miscible and this results in a large variety 
of potential single salts and salt mixtures (binary 
and ternary systems). Table 3 shows selected examples 
of PCMs. For temperatures up to 350°C, in particular 
alkali metal nitrates and nitrites and their mixtures are 
suitable PCMs, if requirements such as handling and 
steel compatibility are taken into account [11]. 

In the temperature range 120-320°C, steam storage 
systems based on PCMs have been developed. 
These systems utilize a fine parallel pipe heat exchanger 
which is integrated into the PCM (Fig. 4). During the 
charging process, the steam condenses inside the pipes 
and the PCM melts. During discharging, the solidifying 
PCM releases heat, the water evaporates inside the 
pipes, and steam is generated. Applications of these 
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the heat carrier 

Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 4 

Schematic drawing of a PCM storage module with 
integrated fins for enhanced heat transfer 

steam storage systems include the areas of solar thermal 
power generation, industrial process heat utilization, 
and combined heat and power generation [12, 13]. 

Heat Transfer Concepts and Composites 

The thermal conductivity of the PCM affects signifi¬ 
cantly the power density and the heat transfer design of 
the system. The power density of the storage systems 
corresponds to the melting and solidification time of 
the PCM. A typical design is a tubular heat exchanger 
integrated into the storage material and many 
applications require melting and solidification times 
in the order of hours. As can be seen in Table 3, the 
thermal conductivity of all common PCMs are lower 
than 1 W/(m.K). These conditions result in a storage 
design with a large number of heat exchanger tubes and 
this design is often not economic. Hence, cost-effective 
storage systems require the development of concepts 
that compensate this low thermal heat conductivity. 

A number of heat transfer enhancement concepts 
has been proposed [12, 13]. The thermal conductivity 
can be enhanced by using composite materials, where 
the properties of a high latent heat of a PCM and a good 
thermal conductivity of an additive are combined. An 


aspect of interest is the form stability of the composites 
without phase separation after several melting and 
solidification cycles. For low-temperature applications 
(<100°C), paraffin/graphite composites have been 
successfully demonstrated. Other approaches aim for 
an extended heat transfer area between the heat carrier 
and the PCM. This can be achieved by the encapsula¬ 
tion of the PCM. The capsules provide a large heat 
transfer area for the surrounding heat carrier fluid 
(e.g., water or air). Another demonstrated approach is 
the utilization of finned heat carrier tubes to increase 
heat transfer. Other conductive structures inserted in 
the PCM have been also examined. 

Principles of Chemical Heat Storage 

Reversible thermo chemical reactions can be used for 
storing thermal energy [9, 14]. The energy is stored in 
the form of chemical compounds created by an 
endothermic reaction and it is recovered again by 
recombining the compounds in an exothermic reac¬ 
tion. The heat stored and released is equivalent to the 
heat (enthalpy) of reaction. 

The enthalpy of reaction, generally, is much larger 
than the enthalpy of transition (in latent heat storage) 
or the sensible heat stored over a reasonable tempera¬ 
ture span. The storage density (based on solid mass or 
volume) is much larger for thermo chemical storage 
materials than for latent or sensible heat storage 
materials. Table 4 shows materials for the storage of 
chemical heat, their temperature of reaction, and their 
heat of reaction related to the educt reactant. 
The determination of the volumetric energy density 
of the system A h sys shows that storage of gaseous reac¬ 
tion products at 50 bar results in a low A h sys compared 
to the volumetric energy density of the educt A/z neduct . 
On the other hand, storage of liquid (or liquefied) 
reaction products or utilization of atmospheric gases 
(e.g., 0 2 ) leads to a high volumetric energy density of 
the system A h sys . 

The reversible reactions suitable for heat storage 
can be classified into thermal dissociation reactions 
and catalytic reactions. 

Gas-Solid Dissociation Reactions 

Certain solid or liquid compounds can undergo disso¬ 
ciation reactions when they are heated. A gas is released 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Table 4 Temperature and heat of reaction of materials for thermochemical heat storage 


Material 

T r (1 bar) 
(°C) 

^h reduc t 

(kJ/mol) 

Ab r , e duct 

(KWh/t) 

r,pduct 

(KWh/m 3 ) 

A/J sys a ' b 

(KWh/m 3 ) 

Hydroxides 

Mg(OH ) 2 <-► MgO + H 2 0 

268 

78 

372 

442 

323 

Ca(OH ) 2 <-► CaO + H 2 0 

521 

100 

373 

410 

324 

Ba(OH ) 2 <-► BaO + H 2 0 






Ammonium salt 

NH 4 HS0 4 ^NH 3 + H 2 + S0 3 

467 

337 

813 

727 

136 

Salt hydrates 

MgS0 4 -7H 2 0 <-► MgS0 4 + 7H 2 0 

122 

411 

463 

389 

272 

CaCI 2 -2H 2 0 ~ CaCI 2 -H 2 0 + H 2 0 

174 

48 

91 

84 

75 

CuS0 4 -5H 2 0 <-► CuS0 4 -H 2 0 + 4H 2 0 

104 

226 

251 

287 

216 

CuS04-H 2 0 <-> CuS0 4 + H 2 0 

205 

73 

114 

163 

142 

Peroxide salts 

Ba0 2 » BaO + V 2 O 2 

782 

75 

123 

305 

66 

ko 2 <-► y 2 K 2 0 + 3 / 4 0 2 

668 

101 

395 

423 

64 

Carbonates 

CaC0 3 <—> CaO + C0 2 

896 

167 

463 

626 

113 

BaC0 3 <—> BaO + C0 2 

1,497 

212 

298 

661 

139 

Metal hydrides 

MgH 2 Mg + H 2 

293 

79 

834 

605 

41 

Mg 2 NiH 4 <-> Mg 2 Ni + 2 H 2 

253 

128 

319 

- 

- 

Catalytic reactions 

NH 3 ^ 1/2 N 2 + 3/2 H 2 

195 

49 

799 

546 

21 

SO 3 <—> S0 2 + 1/2 0 2 

767 

98 

340 

678 

82 

Reforming 

CH 4 + H 2 0 ^ CO + 3 H 2 

687 

205 

1,672 

n/a 

23 

CH 4 + C0 2 <-> 2CO + 2 H 2 

687 

247 

1,143 

n/a 

24 


The pressure vessel and other system components are not included 
a Solids: assumed is a powder with 50% pore volume. 

Liquids (stored below 50 bar): H 2 0, NH 3/ S0 3/ S0 2 . 

Gases stored at 50 bar: H 2/ 0 2/ C0 2/ 0 2/ CO 

b The volumetric energy density of the system Ah sys is based on the volume of the reactant and products. 


while the depleted solid or liquid remains in the reactor 
(endothermic reaction, i.e., charging of the store). 
The reverse reaction will occur spontaneously if the 
equilibrium is changed by a temperature decrease 


or a pressure increase. Therefore, the dissociation 
products have to be separated and stored individually. 
For discharge , in the exothermic reaction, the gas is 
recombined with the solid or liquid. 
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In general there are various types of gas-solid 
reaction systems that can be used for thermochemical 
energy storage. Among them are: 

• Dehydration of metal salt hydrates (application 
in the range of 40-260°C) 

• Dehydrogenation of metal hydrides (application 
in the range of 80-400°C) 

• Dehydration of metal hydroxides (application in 
the range of 250-800°C) 

• Decarboxylation of metal carbonates (application 
in the range of 100-950°C) 

• Thermal deoxygenation of metal oxides (applica¬ 
tion in the range of 600-1,000°C) 

The dissociation of calcium hydroxide (Ca(OH) 2 <-> 
CaO + H 2 0) has been investigated and reversibility of 
the reaction could be proven with a reaction enthalpy 
of 100 kj/mol and an equilibrium temperature of 
521°C at 1 bar. DLR is investigating this reaction 
system since several years, as especially its temperature 
range as well as the low material costs and its availabil¬ 
ity show promising potential for later large-scale 
application in solar trough power plants [15]. Com¬ 
plete reversibility as well as cycling stability could be 
shown by thermal analysis. 

Concerning central air receivers, a recent project led 
by General Atomics in cooperation with DLR explores 
the experimental feasibility of using different multiva¬ 
lent solid oxides for high-temperature thermochemical 
heat storage [16]. One of the identified promising 
candidates for such a thermochemical storage system 
is based on manganese oxide redox reactions [17, 18]: 
6 Mn 2 0 3 <-+ 4 Mn 3 0 4 + 0 2 . This step is thermodynam¬ 
ically favorable at relevant temperatures for application 
with a central air receiver and has a reaction enthalpy of 
31.8 kj per mol of Mn 2 0 3 . 

Catalytic Reactions 

These are usually gas - gas reactions. A catalyst is 
required to obtain high reaction rates. The reaction 
products are transported in a pipeline from the 
charging source to the consumer (discharging sink). 
This system is called chemical heat pipeline or chemical 
heat pipe. 

Thermochemical storage by heterogeneously cata¬ 
lyzed gas phase reactions has been demonstrated for the 


catalytic dissociation of ammonia in a 15 kW solar 
reactor by the Australian National University where 
solar heat is used to dissociate NH 3 into nitrogen 
and hydrogen [19]. The stored heat is retrieved by 
recombination of N 2 and H 2 to form ammonia. 
A closed thermochemical cycle for solar-driven meth¬ 
ane reforming was successfully tested in a directly irra¬ 
diated solar reformer in 280 kW scale in a joint project 
between the Weizmann Institute in Israel and DLR 
[20]. The main drawback of the approach of heteroge¬ 
neously catalyzed gas phase reactions is the require¬ 
ment to separate, compress, and store gases thus 
adding to the cost and complexity of the process. 

Thermal Energy Storage for Concentrated 
Solar Power 

Regarding electric grid and quality of bulk power 
supply, it is the ability to provide dispatch on demand 
that makes solar thermal power stand out from 
other renewable energy technologies like PV or wind. 
Thermal energy storage systems store excess thermal 
heat collected by the solar field (Fig. 5). Storage 
systems, alone or in combination with some fossil 
fuel backup, keep the plant running under full-load 
conditions. Improvements on operational flexibility 
and energy dispatchability by thermal storage and 
hybridization are identified as key technology objectives 
for R8cD development. The capability of storing high- 
temperature thermal energy leads to economically 




Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 5 

Basic layout of a solar thermal power plant with integrated 
thermal energy storage 
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competitive design options, since only the solar part of 
the plant has to be oversized. This solar thermal power 
plant feature is tremendously relevant, since penetration 
of solar energy into the bulk electricity market is possible 
only when substitution of intermediate-load power 
plants of about 4,000-5,000 h/year is achieved. 

From a technical point of view, the storage must have 
high energy density, good heat transfer between the heat 
transfer fluid (HTF) and the storage medium, mechani¬ 
cally and chemically stable storage media, compatibility 
between the heat exchanger, heat transfer fluid and 
storage medium, complete reversibility, and minimum 
thermal losses. In a TES system, heat can be stored in the 
form of sensible, latent, or thermochemical energy. 

The option to integrate cost-effective storage systems 
directly into the facilities represents a significant advan¬ 
tage of solar thermal power plants over other concepts 
using renewable energy sources. Storage capacity allows 
not only demand-oriented electricity generation, by 
compensating fluctuation in solar insolation caused 
by cloud passing. Storage units facilitate the control of 
systems using concentrated solar power. Storage systems 
support the adaptation of power cycles or industrial 
processes, permitting usually only slow thermal tran¬ 
sients, to the energy flow provided by the solar collectors, 
which can show very fast variations since only the direct 
irradiation is used. 

Only in the first of the early solar thermal power 
plants built between 1985 to 1991 in the USA, storage 
capacity was integrated. The focus in this initial phase 
was mainly on the development of collector components. 
Many of the commercial solar thermal power plants 
being developed or under construction in Spain include 
storage capacity. In order to minimize financial risk, the 
most mature storage technologies (molten salt storage or 
steam accumulators) were chosen for these facilities. 
In parallel, research activities aiming at increased effi¬ 
ciency, reduced investment costs, and extended opera¬ 
tion temperature range have been initiated. 

Classification of Thermal Storage Systems 

Concentrated solar heat is used for electricity genera¬ 
tion and process heat applications. While the 
maximum temperature of the working fluid strongly 
depends on the application, the minimum temperature 
usually exceeds 100°C. Consequently, liquid water at 


atmospheric pressure cannot be used as storage 
medium; experiences from low-temperature systems 
intended for heating and cooling cannot be applied. 
For medium- and high-temperature thermal energy 
storage various basic concepts have been suggested. 
These concepts can be described by various technical 
criteria. Among these the most important are: 

• Thermal power provided during the discharging 
process, power transferred during the charging 
process 

• Capacity of the storage unit, i.e., total energy 
provided during the discharge process 

• Temperature of heat provided during the discharge, 
maximum temperature accepted during charging 
process 

• Frequency of charging/discharging cycles 

• Reaction time needed to provide nominal load 

• Thermal losses, parasitic power needed during 
charging/discharging process 

• Exergetic efficiency 

The multitude of criteria makes a direct compari¬ 
son of storage systems difficult. Values like thermal 
power or temperature might also be time-dependent 
for certain storage concepts. Storage units must be 
adapted both to the energy source (solar collectors) 
and the consumer (thermal process). Since different 
types of solar collectors can be combined with various 
thermal processes, the resulting systems show specific 
requirements regarding the integration of a storage 
unit. Consequently, a general rating identification 
of the most promising concept is not possible; the 
selection depends on the specific application. 

Thermal Energy Storage Concepts 

This survey focuses on storage systems operated at tem¬ 
peratures exceeding 100°C and intended for applications 
requiring thermal power between 100 kW (solar process 
heat application) and several hundreds of MW (solar 
thermal electricity). Basic concepts proposed for such 
applications can be divided into systems applying 
a direct storage of the working fluid used in the solar 
collector and indirect systems transferring energy to 
a separate storage medium as shown in Fig. 6 [21, 22]. 
The simplest concept uses an additional volume of hot 
working fluid to store energy. This concept is usually 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 6 

Basic storage concepts under consideration for systems using concentrated solar power 


only cost-effective if storage is possible at atmospheric 
pressure, the partial pressure of the working fluid at 
storage temperature should be low. In a modification of 
this concept, the working fluid undergoes a phase 
change during the charging/discharging process. 

Many working fluids cannot be directly stored; the 
energy must be transferred to a separate storage 
medium. Dependent on the physical principle used 
for changing the energy content of the storage material, 
sensible heat storage can be distinguished from latent 
heat energy storage and adsorption concepts. While 
indirect sensible storage has already reached commer¬ 
cial status, latent heat storage has recently reached 
pre-commercial status. Various latent heat storage 
materials showing different melting points can be com¬ 
posed to form a cascaded system. Sensible heat storage 
systems and latent heat storage systems can also be 
combined to benefit from the specific advantages of 
both concepts. In addition to the aforementioned 
concepts, sorption systems using energy changes 
related to adsorption/desorption processes are consid¬ 
ered for energy storage, but for temperatures relevant 
for concentrated solar power an application seems not 
to be imminent. This is also true for chemical storage 
concepts, where questions concerning reversibility and 
efficiency have to be clarified. 

Direct Storage of Liquid Working Fluid 

The various storage concepts show different states of 
maturity. Due to cheap fossil fuel available as 


backup source and limited requirements concerning 
dispatchability, the extent of storage capacity inte¬ 
grated in early commercial solar thermal facilities was 
limited. For the initial installations, concepts based on 
a direct storage were preferred representing a low-risk 
approach demanding limited development effort. The 
cost efficiency of storage concepts is strongly related to 
the frequency of charging/discharging cycles. The focus 
is currently on systems compensating transients caused 
by clouds and on systems for daily charging/ 
discharging system. Seasonal storage is not considered 
to be cost-effective within the near future. 

Among the nine parabolic trough power plants 
SEGS I- SEGS IX built in California between 1985 
and 1991, only SEGS-I was equipped with a storage 
unit allowing the operation of the 14 MW d plant for 
about 3 h (Fig. 7) [23]. In contrast to the later SEGS- 
plants, SEGS-I uses a mineral oil as heat transfer 
medium in the solar collectors, which is significantly 
cheaper than the synthetic VP 1 oil applied in the other 
SEGS plants. The relatively low-cost mineral oil 
allowed the direct storage in an additional volume of 
hot heat transfer fluid. This approach is not 
cost-effective with VP1 not only due to the higher 
costs of the heat transfer fluid: At 400° C VP1 requires 
a pressure of about 11 bar, so a pressure vessel is needed 
for storage. In SEGS-I about 3,260 m 3 mineral oil were 
stored in the hot tank at a temperature of 307° C. The 
storage system was damaged by a fire in 1999. 

The second example for large-scale direct energy 
storage is the Solar Two central receiver power plant 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 7 

Simplified scheme of SEGS-I parabolic trough plant with 
direct storage of heat transfer fluid 



Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 8 

Simplified scheme of Solar Two power plant with central 
receiver and direct storage of molten salt used as heat 
transfer fluid 


using molten salt as a heat transfer fluid (Fig. 8). This 
demonstration power plant was erected in 1994 on 
basis of the Solar One facility and was operated until 
1999. The maximum electrical power was 11 MW, the 
two-tank storage system with a total volume of about 
1,700 m 3 had an inventory of 1,400 t of a mixture of 
molten sodium nitrate (60% by weight) and potassium 
nitrate (40% by weight). The thermal capacity of 
the storage system operated between 565°C and 
290°C was 107 MWh, allowing the operation of the 
turbine for 3 h [24]. 

Direct Storage with Phase Change (Steam 
Accumulators) 

While today’s application of energy storage in the 
process industry is still limited, almost the complete 


existing capacity is based on steam accumulator tech¬ 
nology. Here, the unique thermal storage ability of 
liquid water is applied by using pressure vessels as 
storage tanks (Fig. 9). Steam accumulators are charged 
by condensation of steam fed into the pressurized 
liquid volume [25, 26]. Since the pressure vessel is filled 
with saturated liquid water, the pressure increases during 
the charging process. During the discharge process the 
pressure in the storage vessel is decreased and saturated 
steam is extracted. The storage capacity corresponds to 
the variation of sensible energy of the liquid volume 
during the discharging process. Since the water in the 
volume is in the saturation state, a change in temperature 
is correlated to a change of pressure of the saturated 
steam provided during the discharge process. While 
a larger decrease of pressure is advantageous regarding 
the volumetric storage capacity, the acceptable pressure 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 9 

Scheme of a steam accumulator 


variation might be limited by efficiency considerations. 
Due to the logarithmic correlation between saturation 
pressure and saturation temperature, the absolute reduc¬ 
tion of the pressure during the discharge process is 
increased at higher pressure levels to provide the same 
energy. The cost-effective capacity of steam accumulators 
is limited by the size of pressure vessel. Due to the short 
reaction time this concept can be used as buffer storage to 
compensate cloud passing or to support other storage 
concepts, which show a larger storage capacity and 
require a longer start-up procedure. 

The PS 10 central receiver power plant, representing 
the first European commercial solar thermal power 
plant starting operation in 2007, uses a steam accumu¬ 
lator for compensation of cloud transients. Four tanks 
with a total storage capacity of 20 MWh enable a 50% 
load operation of the 11 MW el for about 50 min. The 
storage system is charged with saturated steam at 
45 bar; during the discharge process saturated steam 
is provided at variable pressure. 

Indirect Storage Concepts 

Direct storage is not a cost-effective solution for all 
working fluids used in solar absorbers. Synthetic heat 
transfer oil is used to operate the parabolic troughs 
at temperatures up to 400° C, but this heat transfer fluid 
is too expensive for direct storage. Superheated steam and 
hot air show a very low volumetric energy density, so 
direct storage in pressure vessels is not practical. Storage 


systems for these working fluids use a separate storage 
medium. Pressurized working fluids (synthetic oil, 
steam) utilize a heat exchanger to transfer the energy 
between working fluid and storage medium. Efficient 
indirect energy storage demands the minimization of 
the temperature difference between the heat transfer 
fluid and the storage medium. Since both single-phase 
fluids (e.g., thermal oil, air, molten salt) and two-phase 
fluids (e.g., steam) are used as heat transfer medium in 
the solar collectors, the corresponding storage systems 
use either single-phase storage media (sensible heat stor¬ 
age) or two-phase storage materials (phase change mate¬ 
rials, PCM). It is difficult to compare single phase and 
two phase storage systems on a component level. The 
storage performance depends on the integration in the 
overall process. Hence, it is recommended to compare 
single phase and two phase approaches on a system level. 
In contrast to low-temperature heating applications, 
the higher volumetric energy density of PCM systems 
is usually not relevant as criterion for concentrating 
solar systems, since necessary space is only of minor 
importance. 

In all indirect storage concepts the maximum 
temperature of the working fluid is lower during 
the discharge process than during the charging process 
due to the unavoidable necessary temperature differ¬ 
ence between working fluid and storage material. 
The minimization of this decrease and cost-effective 
design of the heat exchanger is a central issue for all 
indirect storage concepts. 
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Indirect Storage in Solid Media Sensible heat 
storage in solid media requires the integration of 
a heat exchanger into the storage material. While 
capacity-related costs play an important role in the 
selection of storage media, other requirements result 
from the integration of the heat exchanger, since the 
investment for the tubes and manifolds represents 
a significant share of total costs. The optimization of 
the geometry of the heat exchanger is essential for 
a cost-effective storage system. The thermal heat 
conductivity and the volumetric storage capacity of 
the storage material determine the needed surface 
area of the heat exchanger. Additional aspects are 
the thermal expansion rate of the storage material, 
which should be similar to the material used for the 
heat exchanger to limit thermal stress. The storage 
material should show a high cycling stability. Con¬ 
sidering the various selection criteria, high tempera¬ 
ture resistant concrete was identified as promising 
storage material [1]. Table 5 shows some of the rele¬ 
vant properties. 

The storage capacity of sensible storage systems 
depends on the temperature variation during the 
charging process: figures for capacity-specific costs for 
the storage material require the definition of the 
temperature variation in the storage material during 
the discharge process. This value is also slightly 
influenced by the temperature range, since the specific 
heat capacity is temperature dependent. 

During recent years, concrete storage systems 
intended for parabolic trough power plants using syn¬ 
thetic oil as heat transfer fluid have been developed. This 
storage unit is operated between 290° C and 390°C with 
daily charging/discharging cycle (Fig. 10). For this 


Thermal Energy Storage. Table 5 Properties of 
high-temperature concrete used for sensible heat storage 


Density at 370°C (kg/m 3 ) 

2,250 

Specific heat capacity at 370°C (J/kgK) 

1,100 

Thermal conductivity at 370°C (W/mK) 

1.3 

Coefficient of thermal expansion at370°C (10 6 /K) 

11.6 

Capacity (kWh/m 3 *K) 

0.68 

Capacity specific costs ($/kWh) (only storage 
material, AT = 100 K) 

1.8 


application, a parallel tube heat exchanger design 
using a concrete with quartz aggregates and a low 
level of binder made of blast furnace and flue ash is 
considered to be the most cost-effective solution. In 
order to increase the thermal conductivity, several 
alternative material options have been examined. Addi¬ 
tives included metal splinters and graphite powder. So 
far, these approaches did not show an economic advan¬ 
tage. The integration of heat transfer enhancement 
structures within the concrete block has also been 
researched. It was found that the additional costs out¬ 
weigh the benefit of this approach. 

The optimization of the operation strategy offers an 
option for improving the efficiency of a solid medium 
storage. If the mass flow rate through the storage and 
the inlet temperature is kept constant during the charg¬ 
ing process, the temperature at the outlet of the storage 
unit increases dependent on the charging state. Usually, 
this temperature is limited to avoid damaging of 
the absorbers. Consequently, the charging must be 
stopped, the capacity of the storage unit cannot 
be utilized completely. By applying modular storage 
units, the usable storage capacity can be increased. An 
improved adaptation of the storage to the demands of 
the power cycle during the discharging process results 
in a further increase of the usable capacity [2]. 

A test module with a capacity of 350 kWh was 
connected to parabolic trough collectors of the 
Plataforma Solar de Almeria and operated successfully 
during summer 2003. Long-term stability of the concrete 
storage approach was proven by operation of an 
enhanced storage module from 2008 to 2010 (Fig. 11). 
While these test units were operated with synthetic 
oil as heat transfer medium, concrete storage is also 
considered for application with superheated steam. 
A second-generation concrete storage module with 
a capacity of about 300 kWh is being built and 
tested for operation with steam at 100 bar and 
500°C [27]. 

Indirect Storage in Liquid Media Indirect storage in 
liquid media allows the separation of storage medium 
and heat exchanger; the size of the heat exchanger is 
only determined by the necessary power and not by the 
capacity of the storage unit. Since the area-specific 
power density is higher, using liquid storage media 
usually requires smaller heat exchangers than using 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 10 

Simplified scheme of a parabolic trough power plant with integrated concrete storage 



Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 11 

Photo of a concrete storage module during long-term 
testing 


solid storage media with embedded heat exchanger. 
A significant advantage of liquid media storage is the 
simple operation strategy, because the temperature can 
easily be kept constant during the discharge process. 

Table 6 shows the relevant properties for some 
potential liquid storage media. Regarding costs, safety 
aspects, and thermal stability within the relevant tem¬ 
perature range, nitrate salts and nitrite salts are the 
preferred candidate fluids for liquid energy storage. 
The application of these salts requires the consideration 
of the lower temperature limit defined by the melting 
temperature and the maximum temperature limit 
resulting from thermal stability. Freezing must be 


prevented in the piping, the heat exchanger, and in 
the storage tanks. 

The advantage of using molten salt storage systems 
is the availability of experiences from the Solar Two 
project. Since this concept is considered as already 
proven, it was selected for the Andasol power plants 
using parabolic trough technology [28]. The schematic 
layout of the plant is shown in Fig. 12. 

At present, the two-tank molten salt storage is the 
only commercially available concept for large thermal 
capacities being suitable for solar thermal power plants. 
In the Andasol I plant 28,500 t of molten salt (60 wt.% 
NaN03, 40 wt.% KN03) are stored in two tanks with 
a total volume of 32,600 m 3 and are operated between 
385°C and 290°C. It presents a 7.5 h storage system 
providing energy to generate 50 MW electrical power. 
Plant operation was started in 2009 [29]. Based on the 
favorable experience with the Andasol storage systems, 
the molten salt storage approach is applied to Andasol 
II and III plants as well to further parabolic trough 
plants in Spain. Detailed characteristics and experience 
with the two-tank system are well documented [29,30] . 

Limitations of molten salt storage are high costs of 
the storage media, the high melting point of molten 
salts that lead to the need for freeze protection and risk 
of corrosion. Figure 13 shows the main expense 
fractions. This shows that the salt inventory and the 
tanks have significant cost-reduction potentials. 

However, specific storage costs can be reduced 
considerably, when the storage is implemented in 
systems with larger temperature differences, as the 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Table 6 Data for media considered for liquid storage of sensible heat 



Application 
range (°C) 

Specific heat 
capacity (J/(kgK)) 

Density 

(kg/m 3 ) 

Capacity 

(kWh/m 3 K) 

Specific costs - only 
storage material ($/kWh) 
(AT = 100 K) 

KN03-NaN03(eu) 

222-540 

1,400 

2,000 

0.77 

12.5 

KN03-NaN02-NaN03(eu) 

142-540 

1,400 

2,000 

0.77 

22.5 

Mineral oil 

0-320 

2,900 

700 

0.56 

42 

Synthetic oil (pressurized) 

20-400 

2,450 

750 

0.68 

58 



Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 12 

Simplified scheme of a parabolic trough power plant with indirect storage system using molten salt 


capacity of a molten salt storage is directly proportional 
to the temperature difference between the hot and the 
cold tank. In this context, the commercial solar tower 
power plant Gemasolar in Andalusia, Spain is an 
example. The construction of the plant was completed 
in 2010 and the start of operation is scheduled for 2011 
[31]. In this power plant, the first commercial direct 
two-tank system will be realized. 

Indirect Storage with Phase Change Materials 

Phase change materials (PCM) are used for energy 
storage with little temperature variations of the stor¬ 
age material. Most PCM systems use the energy 


associated with melting or solidification processes. 
This energy is transferred at nearly constant temper¬ 
ature, characteristic energy densities of storage mate¬ 
rials are in the range of 50-200 kj/kg. This latent 
heat corresponds to a change of sensible energy 
resulting from a temperature change of 100-150°C 
for a typical storage material. While PCM systems 
usually show a higher complexity than sensible heat 
storage units, they are preferred for systems using 
steam in absorbers, since during the isothermal con¬ 
densation and evaporation processes the temperature 
difference between steam and storage material can be 
kept small (Figs. 14, 15). 
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Miscellaneous MeaT 

Costs Exchangers 



Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 13 

Distribution of investment costs for an indirect two-tank 
storage system [28] 


Thermal Energy Storage. Table 7 Selected materials with 
melting temperatures in the range relevant for solar 
thermal power plants and solar process heat applications 
using steam 


Storage 

media 

Melting 

temperature 

(°C) 

Capacity- 
specific costs 
($/kWh) only 
material, only 
latent heat 

Heat 

conductivity 
(W/[m K]) 

Tin 

232 

900 

60 

Lead 

327 

150 

35 

Nitrate/ 

nitrite 

salts 

130-350 

20 

0.5 



Length of heat exchanger 

Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 14 

Heat transfer in an indirect storage system using synthetic 
oil as heat transfer fluid and molten salt as storage medium 


CD 

:5 

cd 

q5 

Cl 


E 

.<D 


wet steam, charging 


Phase change material 


wet steam, discharging 


Length of heat exchanger 


Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 15 

Heat transfer in an indirect storage system using saturated 
steam as heat transfer fluid and PCM as storage medium 


A first selection of candidate storage materials 
results from the melting temperature, which should 
be adapted to the specific process. In systems using 
steam as working fluid, the melting temperature should 
be close to the saturation temperature resulting from 
the operation pressure. For concentrating solar systems 
with operation pressures in the range 1-120 bar, the 
required melting temperatures are between 100°C and 
325°C. Tables 3 and 7 show selected materials with 
melting temperatures in this range. 

With respect to costs, nitrate and nitrite salts and 
their mixtures are considered to be the most promising 
candidate materials for PCM storage. These salts can be 
applied either as pure substances or as (eutectic) 
mixture of two or more components. While a large 
number of systems have been suggested as PCM [32], 
due to aspects like environmental compatibility, 
hygroscopicity, or cycling stability, a limited number 
of substances are considered to be of practical use; three 
examples are shown in Table 8. 

The relatively poor thermal conductance represents 
the major drawback of these salts. This is the dominant 
problem complicating the implementation of 
cost-effective PCM systems due to low volumetric 
power density. PCM systems exceeding temperatures 
of 100°C have long been limited to lab-scale 
experiments. If a heat exchanger is embedded in the 
storage volume, pure PCM requires a very large heat 
transfer area resulting in high investment costs. The 
successful demonstration of direct steam generation 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Table 8 Properties of selected nitrate salts as PCM 


Storage media 

Melting 

temperature (°C) 

Heat of fusion 
(kJ/kg) 

Density 

(kg/m 3 ) 

Capacity latent heat 
(kWh/m 3 ) 

Costs ($/kWh) only 
material, only latent heat 

KN0 3 -NaN0 3 (eu) 

222 

100 

2,000 

55 

17.5 

KN0 3 -NaN0 2 - 

NaN0 3 (eu) 

142 

60 

2,000 

33 

52.5 

NaN0 3 

306 

175 

1,900 

96 

9.5 


in parabolic troughs gave rise to an increased demand 
for PCM storage. The focus of the research activities 
during the last years [13] were directed to: 

• Macro-encapsulation of PCM in small containers 
stored in pressurized steam volume 

• Composite materials made of PCM and an addi¬ 
tional material showing high thermal conductivity 
(e.g., graphite) 

• Integration of heat transfer structures into the 
storage volume to enhance the heat transfer within 
the PCM 

The integration of an internal heat transfer struc¬ 
ture has been identified as the most promising concept. 
The so-called Sandwich concept uses thin plates 
arranged perpendicular to the axis of tubes of 
a parallel pipe heat exchanger embedded in the 
PCM volume. Candidate plate materials are expanded 
graphite showing a high thermal conductivity 
(>150 W/(mK)) or metals. 

A pilot storage for solar plants with direct steam 
generation was designed and constructed using sodium 
nitrate (NaN0 3 ) with a melting temperature of 306° C 
as the phase change material. The PCM storage module 
uses the sandwich design with aluminum fins to reach 
the required high heat transfer rates and accordingly 
the required charge and discharge times. After success¬ 
ful testing of the lab-scale storage, the design was scaled 
up to about 14 t of salt with a latent heat capacity of 
approx. 700 kWh and adapted to the design parameters 
of the water/steam test loop (128 bar, 400°C) [33]. 
A picture of the PCM module is shown in Fig. 16. 
In contrast to previous test modules, the tube register 
is arranged vertically. As the sodium nitrate experiences 
a volume increase of approx. 10% during melting, an 
excess volume is provided for the liquid phase at 



Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 16 

Photo of a 700 kWh NaN0 3 PCM pilot storage with internal 
recirculation equipment 


the top of the storage. It needs to be ensured that 
there are open paths for the fluid to expand into this 
volume, which is accomplished by the vertical position 
of the tubes, where the salt melts first. Pressure losses 
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through the PCM storage module are very low, as 
the fluid flows through many parallel pipes of ca. 7 m 
length, resulting in low flow velocities. 

In charging mode, steam with a temperature slightly 
above saturation properties (typically ~107 bar, 
~320°C) is routed into the PCM module where it con¬ 
denses. The flow direction during charging is from top to 
bottom so that the condensate is removed by gravity. 
A condensate drain assures that the medium leaves the 
module only in liquid form. The module is expected to 
be able to condense the full mass flow of 0.8 kg/s that the 
test loop can provide. 

For discharging, the tube register of the PCM 
module is flooded with liquid water at a temperature 
just below saturation properties (typically ~81 bar, 
~295°C). The saturated steam produced by the 
module during discharge is dried in a steam separator 
(spherical drum on the tower to the left of the insulated 
PCM module in Fig. 16). The liquid water from the 
steam separator is recirculated either by natural 
recirculation or by a pump. During discharge, the 
flow direction is from bottom to top. 

If superheated steam is generated in the solar 
collectors, both single phase (preheating, superheating) 
and two-phase (evaporation) heat transfer takes place. 
The corresponding storage system must allow both 
sensible and isothermal storage to be efficient. The 


conceptual layout of such modular storage system for 
storage and generation of superheated steam is shown 
in Fig. 17. 

Regenerator Storage for Solar Central 
Receiver Plants 

Central receiver power plants using air as a heat 
transfer medium offer the potential to particularly 
cost-effective solutions with high conversion effi¬ 
ciencies [34-36]. Also, the suitable heat storage tech¬ 
nology - regenerator storage based on directly heated 
solid media - has a simple setup, is applicable to 
highest temperatures and has best prospects for 
a deployment in large installations [37, 38]. These 
aspects indicate good opportunities for a near-term 
commercialization. 

However, for a successful market introduction, 
efficient and up-scalable solutions for the heat storage 
are a prerequisite. Storage regenerators are well suited 
to the needs, but need further investigations to clarify 
open questions concerning design and materials. 
Though first concepts have been looked at in the early 
1990s, the status of this storage application is still at an 
early stage. 

Initial designs and tests for atmospheric receivers 
have been carried out by the German TSA consortium. 
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Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 17 

Overview of a modular thermal energy storage system for DSG combining sensible and latent heat storage 
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For that purpose, a test facility, including a thermal stor¬ 
age, was erected in Spain in 1991. However, rather than 
aspects of storage design, the system demonstration was 
in the focus of work. The storage was based on a packed 
bed of aluminum oxide in spherical shape, providing 
a thermal capacity of about 1 MWh. Though fully func¬ 
tional, this concept turns out not to allow a direct scale- 
up to commercial size: high costs for the high-purity 
aluminum oxide and increased thermally induced 
mechanical loads during cyclic operation represent the 
main barriers. 

The heat storage of the recently commissioned 
solar tower plant in Jiilich, Germany uses refractory 
in a stacked arrangement and therefore avoids such 
mechanical issues [39]. The Solar Power Tower 
Jiilich is an experimental central receiver plant, 
inaugurated in 2009 to serve the needs of a further 
development of this technology. Erection and oper¬ 
ation of the plant are accompanied by a research 
program with the objective to cover remaining 
uncertainties of design and operation and to further 
promote the development of the technology toward 


a commercial deployment [39, 40]. As a part of this 
work program also heat storage operation and design 
are addressed. 

The plant uses an open volumetric receiver 
technology. In its primary cycle, air at atmospheric pres¬ 
sure is heated up to temperatures of about 700° C. This 
solar heat then powers a steam generator, producing 
steam at 100 bars and 500° C and driving a 1.5 MW el 
turbine-generator set. In parallel to the steam generator 
and receiver, the heat storage is integrated into the 
power cycle, see Fig. 18 below. It is implemented as an 
air-cooled regenerator storage, an installation that is 
still unique in this application. 

The design of the storage was derived from indus¬ 
trial applications of thermal exhaust air purification. 
These RTO (regenerative thermal oxidizer) systems are 
applied to purify air from volatile organic compounds 
through an exothermic process taking place inside 
a regenerator’s heat exchanging ceramic inventory at 
temperatures up to 1,100°C. The storage is located 
within the plant’s tower. It extends over two stories, 
close to the locations of receiver and steam generator. 



Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 18 

Schematic plant layout of solar power tower with integrated regenerator storage 
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At rated operation conditions, the storage system is 
cycled between 120°C and 680° C and supplies a storage 
capacity of almost 9 MWh. Further technical specifica¬ 
tions include data for the discharge heat rate, discharge 
duration, and permissible outlet temperature varia¬ 
tions as summarized in Table 9. 

During charge operation the hot air from the 
receiver enters the storage’s dome and flows downward 
through the storage chambers, forming a moving 


Thermal Energy Storage. Table 9 Specifications of an 
air-cooled regenerator storage 


Inlet temperature (charge/ 
discharge) 

680° C/120° C 

Outlet temperature 
(charge/discharge) 

680-640°C/120-150°C 

Charge mass flow 

9.4 kg/s 

Discharge heat rate 

5.7 MW th 

Full load discharge period 

1.5 h 

Pressure loss 

<1,500 Pa 


temperature profile as typically found in regenerator 
storage. Reversing the flow direction through the 
storage starts discharge operation and supplies heat to 
the steam generator’s air loop. 

Full functionality of the storage subsystem was 
confirmed during a test campaign performed in 2010: 
Standstill operation shows that thermal losses are kept 
at a low level (Fig. 19). Cycling operation at high heat 
rates levels could be performed as expected for charge 
and discharge operation. The successful installation 
and testing experience is considered an important 
step toward a further development of this storage 
technology. Present results support the view that 
the technology represents a promising basis for 
up-scaled implementations in solar applications and 
beyond. 

On that way, further aspects need to be addressed. 
This includes a better understanding of internal air 
flow and flow distribution, design improvements in 
terms of heat transfer, losses, and cost efficiency, as 
well as the investigation of alternatives for the 
inventory arrangement, including packed beds and 
the potential for higher operation temperatures 
[40,41]. 



Thermal Energy Storage. Figure 19 

Infrared image of the lateral storage surface during standstill 
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Future Directions 

Current research topics are aiming at the development 
of advanced thermal energy storage systems having 
the capability to reduce the investment cost. New 
approaches are covering heat transfer fluids and storage 
materials with superior thermophysical properties as 
well as new concepts for improved heat transfer and 
storage design. Examples are: 

• Binary and ternary liquid salts systems with low 
freezing point but thermal stability beyond 600°C 

• Low-cost filler materials to replace expensive salt 
systems 

• Thermally stable nanomaterials to improve 
thermo physical properties of liquids 

• PCM materials with thermal conductivity beyond 
10 W/mK 

• New heat transfer concepts to decouple the 
functions of storage capacity and loading power 

• Sensible heat storage with fluidized solid particles 

• Adjustment of thermochemical heat storage for 
high-temperature application 

Most of these approaches are still in the laboratory 
scale and need to be validated and proven for 
up-scaling to commercial scale. From the results 
important impact toward more efficient, reliable, and 
economic thermal energy storage systems can be 
expected. 
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Glossary 

Atmophilic Characterizing an element that concen¬ 
trates in the atmosphere. 

Dioxin Short for di-benzo-dioxine, often substituted 
with various chlorine atoms such as 2,3,7,8- 
tetrachlorodibenzo - p - dioxin (TCDD). 

Di-benzo-furan Dioxin with one of the two oxygen 
atoms replaced by a carbon-carbon bond. 

PVC Polyvinylchloride 

Transfer coefficient kxi Coefficient describing the 
partitioning of an element X among “i” products 
of incineration. 

SEA Statistical entropy analysis (see Waste-to Energy 
(WTE): Decreasing the Entropy of Solid Wastes and 
Increasing Metal Recovery in this volume). 

MSW Municipal solid waste, representing mixed waste 
that is collected by a given collection system. Since, in 
addition, other collection systems for recycling might 
be present too (paper, glass, metals etc.), MSW from 
different regions with different collection systems 
might vary even if consumption patterns are identical. 
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Definition of the Subject and Its Importance 

Thermal treatment of waste is not an isolated process: It is 
part of waste management, energy supply, resource man¬ 
agement, and environmental protection. It is linked to 
economic activities and requires financial, material, and 
human resources. Without thermal waste treatment, 
waste management cannot reach its goals. In fact, 
waste-to-energy (or incineration as it is called commonly 
in Europe) reduces significantly environmental pollution 
by persistent organic substances and, also, by some inor¬ 
ganic elements such as heavy metals. Hence, it is impor¬ 
tant to point out the contribution of waste incineration 
to sustainable waste management, and to show the 
potential and limitations of this technology in a broader 
view. This is even more relevant since the material turn¬ 
over of modern societies has increased dramatically dur¬ 
ing the last century, making it necessary to apply 
powerful and safe technologies both at the front and 
back end of the material system. 

Introduction 

Waste management is an integral part of materials 
management. It serves as an important interface 
between the so-called anthroposphere (the man-made 
sphere or technosphere) and the environment [1]. 
Waste management ensures that harmful substances 
do not cross this border and that useful materials and 
energy are cycled back to the anthroposphere. In order 
to take effective and efficient measures in waste man¬ 
agement, a certain knowledge of the material metab¬ 
olism of the anthroposphere is necessary. A striking 
example is forecasting of waste generation: When the 
buildings stock and age distribution, plus certain eco¬ 
nomic parameters of a region, are known, the gener¬ 
ation of construction wastes can be predicted. As 
another example, when the consumption, stocks, 
and lifetime of plastic materials are known, the 
amount and composition of plastic wastes to be 
treated by recycling and waste disposal can be easily 
assessed. 

Also, in the case of hazardous substances, it is 
important to have a minimum knowledge of the 
anthroposphere: Which are the significant sources of 
heavy metals such as cadmium, lead, and mercury in 
wastes, and when and how legislation - such as a ban 
on mercury in batteries - can effect waste composition? 


Due to progress in science and technology, the anthropo¬ 
genic metabolism is constantly changing, with new mate¬ 
rials being introduced and increasing complexity of 
everyday goods. It is therefore necessary to look at the 
anthroposphere as a dynamic organism with rapidly vary¬ 
ing flows (years) and slowly varying stocks (decades). 
This is also reflected in the amounts and composition of 
the generated wastes. 

Hence, this entry starts with an overview of the 
material flows and stocks of the most important activ¬ 
ities of the metabolism of the anthroposphere, empha¬ 
sizing changes over time. It then focuses on the goals of 
waste management and points out the contribution of 
thermal treatment to waste management. While the 
focus is on municipal solid waste (MSW) and MSW 
combustion with energy recovery, most insights can be 
applied to the thermal treatment of other types of 
wastes. In particular, the goals of waste incineration, 
which are explicitly discussed in section “Goals of 
Waste Management and of Thermal Waste Treatment”, 
are the same for all wastes. 

The main objective of this entry is to point out that 
waste incineration is an indispensable constituent of 
every modern waste management system, because of 
the variety and complexity of materials used in the 
anthroposphere: While certain fractions can be recycled, 
there still remain large amounts of useless and hazardous 
materials that have to be converted into minerals by 
means of thermal treatment of the MSW. 

Today's Material Turnover Results in Large 
Volumes of Waste Requiring Appropriate 
"Final Sinks" 

The activity “to clean,” defined as the separation of the 
“wanted” from the “unwanted,” is a basic human need 
[ 1 ]. All organisms have to take up and excrete materials as 
a consequence of their metabolism. The food, drinks, and 
air consumed annually by human beings is about 6 Mg 
per capita; the resulting output amounts to about 1 Mg 
per capita of feces and urine and 5 Mg per capita of gas. 
This so-called physiological metabolism has been basi¬ 
cally the same over thousands of years. Even with dietary 
habits evolving over time and representing differences in 
culture and economic development, the basic human 
mass flow is comparatively constant. However, the com¬ 
position of this mass flow can change substantially, e.g., as 
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has been observed for the consumption of animal protein 
in affluent countries. 

In addition to the physiological metabolism, mod¬ 
ern man depends on the so-called anthropogenic or 
man-made metabolism. This includes the total mate¬ 
rial turnover of all goods necessary to sustain a modern 
standard of living. With the evolution from hunters 
and gatherers to today’s service-oriented affluent soci¬ 
eties, the material turnover of men has increased dra¬ 
matically. Table 1 presents the per capita flows 
associated with the essential activities of humanity, in 
prehistoric and modern times. For the activities “to 
nourish,” “to clean,” and “to reside,” only flows and 
stocks within private households are shown; the activ¬ 
ity “to transport and communicate” also includes the 
fraction of materials used outside the household, such 
as roads and other infrastructure. 

“To nourish” includes storage, preparation, and con¬ 
sumption of food, beverages, and air. “To clean” stands 
for the separation of wanted and unwanted goods in 
households and includes all cleaning processes such as 
laundry, dish washing, bathroom, vacuum cleaning, 
etc. The main material used is water mostly as 
a conveyor belt for dirt, feces, and urine. Materials 
included in “to reside and work” are mainly fuel (oil, 
gas, coal, and wood) and construction materials used to 
protect and shelter humans from the environment. The 
same materials are instrumental for the activity 
“to transport and communicate,” comprising the trans¬ 
port of persons, goods, information, and energy by indi¬ 
vidual and public transport media on roads, rails, water, 
and airways, as well as cables, computers, and satellites. 


While the total material turnover has increased by 
more than one order of magnitude, there has been little 
change in the “to nourish” activity while the activity “to 
clean” has experienced an extraordinary increase in 
mass flows, from less than 0.1 Mg to 60 Mg per capita 
per year. The same enormous increase has been expe¬ 
rienced in the activities “to reside and work” and “to 
transport and communicate.” In modern societies, the 
activity “to clean” implies the biggest material turn¬ 
over. Due to the consumption of 60 Mg water per 
capita annually, modern households and cities experi¬ 
ence a healthy environment, with no threats any more 
from waterborne diseases. The other side of the coin is 
the large amount of water and wastewater that have to 
be managed. It becomes evident that for the function¬ 
ing of modern cities, wastewater management of 60 Mg 
per capita is more demanding than solid waste man¬ 
agement of “only” 2.7 Mg per capita per year (Table 2). 

Table 2 below shows the large material stocks that 
have been accumulated in order to fulfill human require¬ 
ments. The growth of these stocks is impressive: If 
present growth rates continue in the future, the anthro¬ 
pogenic stock will double in about 100 years. However, it 
is doubtful that such a future growth is a realistic 
assumption. It has to be kept in mind that these activities 
serve human needs. While a certain material turnover 
supports human welfare and prosperity, too high a stock 
may become a heavy burden in terms of resource and 
financial requirements for maintenance, renewal, and 
upgrading. It is not known yet if there is an optimum 
size of anthropogenic stock beyond which the societal 
benefit becomes marginal or even negative. 



Thermal Treatment of Waste: Key Element for Sustainable Waste Management. Table 1 Turnover and stock of 
materials for prehistoric and modern men (Data from [1]) 



Material flows 
(Mg/capita/year) 

Material stocks 
(Mg/capita/year) 

Annual change in 
material stock 
(Mg/capita/year) 

Activity 

Prehistoric 

Modern 

Prehistoric 

Modern 

Prehistoric 

Modern 

"To nourish" 

5.6 

5.7 

0 

<0.1 

0 

+ <0.1 

"To clean" 

<0.1 

60 

0 

0.1 

0 

+ <0.1 

"To reside and work" 

<0.1 

10 

<0.1 

100 

0 

+ 1 

"To transport and communicate" 

0 

10 

0 

160 

0 

+ 2 

Total 

6 

86 

<0.1 

260 

~0 

+ 3 
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Thermal Treatment of Waste: Key Element for Sustainable Waste Management. Table 2 Input, output, stocks, and 
stock changes of the most important activities of humanity, in Mg per capita per year [1] 


Activity 

Input 

Output 

Stock 

Wastewater 

Off-gas 

Solid residues 

"To nourish" 

5.7 

0.9 

4.7 

0.1 

<0.1 

"To clean" 

60 

60 

0 

0.02 

0.1 

"To reside and work" 

10 

0 

7.6 

1 

100+ 1 

"To transport and communicate" 

10 

0 

6 

1.6 

160 + 2 

Total 

86 

61 

19 

2.7 

260 + 3 


The data in Table 2 also shows implications relevant 
for waste management: The solid output of human 
activities in private households amounts to 2.7 Mg 
per capita annually. Another 3 Mg per capita are accu¬ 
mulated in anthropogenic stocks. In the future, when 
these 3 Mg per capita per year have reached the end of 
their life, they will become wastes. Therefore, it is clear 
that the amount of wastes to be managed will increase 
considerably in the future. This is particularly the 
case for wastes from construction and infrastructure. 
New measures to reduce the generation of wastes will 
not much influence the existing material stocks that 
inevitably will become wastes to be managed. 

Table 2 shows the mass flows of materials used in 
various human activities. However, the quality of the 
materials used must also be considered. Today’s con¬ 
sumer products and long lifetime goods (infrastruc¬ 
ture, buildings) are highly complex mixtures of 
innumerable individual substances. These material 
combinations allow new and better functions of prod¬ 
ucts, prolong the lifetime of goods, and improve their 
economic and environmental performance. Since 1939, 
the world production of chemicals has increased 
400-fold, reaching close to 500 million Mg in 2010. 
As of this date, there are about 7 million known chem¬ 
ical substances. Close to 70,000 are produced for regu¬ 
lar use in the industrial, agriculture, and service sector 
and of these, 5-10% are considered hazardous and 
about 200 are known to be carcinogenic. 

Historically, the materials used were mainly of 
geogenic (stone, gravel, sand) and biogenic (wood, cot¬ 
ton, and other biomass) origin. Today, while stones, 
gravel, and sand are still used widely, most products 
contain metals and synthetic, fossil-based organic 


substances. As a consequence, during the last three cen¬ 
turies, wastes produced have changed from harmless 
geogenic and biomass materials to complex blends of 
degradable as well as persistent, man-made organic and 
inorganic materials. While in preindustrial times, 
hygienic problems associated with waste and waste 
water were of primary relevance, today’s challenge has 
shifted: The biggest threat for men and environment from 
modern material turnover and resulting wastes are risks 
emanating from inappropriate handling of hazardous 
substances. 

Thus, for modern anthropogenic metabolism, 
waste management must play a key role in 

- Redirecting the huge amount of materials used by 
modern men back into a useful cycle (recycling) 

- Providing facilities to safely dispose of the hazard¬ 
ous substances that are leaving the consumption 
process (safe disposal) 

- Informing the manufacturing process regarding the 
use of substances and design of products (design for 
recycling and disposal) 

In particular - since all materials extracted from the 
earth and the biosphere, or synthesized by humans, will 
turn into waste at one point - waste management must 
provide final sinks for these materials [2]. A “sink” 
stands for a process that receives waste materials and 
emissions from human habitat. The most important 
and powerful sink is the atmosphere which is a perfect 
conveyor belt for gaseous substances. Next comes the 
hydrosphere that collects salts and organic substances 
by rainwater in watersheds and transfers them into 
rivers that convey them to the sea. The soil also acts 
also as a sink for landfilled wastes, when sewage sludge 
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is applied to soil, and for airborne dust particles that 
settle on land. 

Substances may be transported from one sink to 
another. Over long time periods, speciation of sub¬ 
stances in soils, lakes, sediments, or landfills can change 
significantly due to natural as well as anthropogenic 
impacts, e.g., by means of eutrophication, acidification, 
or a shift in redox conditions. In addition to biogeo¬ 
chemical reactions, geological processes such as ero¬ 
sion, weathering, seismic activities, and landslides can 
relocate substances from one sink to another. There¬ 
fore, a sink such as a landfill may not be a long-term 
sink from a geological perspective. 

Sustainable waste management requires that waste- 
derived problems are solved here and now, and that they 
are not deferred and passed on to the next generations. 
Thus, a so-called final sink is defined as a place on the 
planet where substances have residence times of over 
10,000 years. This ensures that the resulting emissions 
are small and that the fate of a substance is more or less 
under control. Final sinks are, for instance, underground 
salt mines, ocean sediments, places on the ground where 
sedimentation prevails over erosion, etc. 

For organic substances, there is a second category of 
final sinks. In contrast to passive natural final sinks, 
active “final sink” reactions transform organic sub¬ 
stances rapidly into other substances, such as metabo¬ 
lites. In the case of mineralization, the end products are 
carbon dioxide, water, and -depending on the compo¬ 
sition of the initial material - other products such as 
hydrochloric acid or sulfates. From the point of view of 
organic substances, such active final sinks represent the 
last step in the lifetime of a substance. Mineralization is 
the ultimate method to dispose of hazardous organic 
substances; it is thus a necessary element of every waste 
management system. 

For affluent societies with a high material turnover, 
it is necessary to have appropriate final sinks for all 
substances. The search for ultimate sinks has a long 
tradition and has not reached its goal as yet [3]. The 
need for final sinks is well documented by current 
challenges such as climate change, or the ozone hole, 
both of which are manifestations of inadequate final 
sinks. The utilization of fossil carbon overloads carbon 
sinks, resulting in the rise of concentrations of carbon 
dioxide and methane in the atmosphere. Also, produc¬ 
tion, use, and emissions of certain chlorinated and 


fluorinated carbohydrates (CFCs) have resulted in 
high concentrations of CFCs in the sink stratosphere, 
depleting the ozone layer and creating the so-called 
ozone hole. 

Goals of Waste Management and of Thermal 
Waste Treatment 

The first goal of waste management has been and still is 
the protection of human health and life. While in affluent 
countries with well-developed waste management sys¬ 
tems this has become a matter of course, in many less 
developed countries this is still the chief objective for 
establishing waste management. In parallel to this goal, 
and also linked to it since human health depends on 
a sound environment, stands the protection of the 
environment. 

The second goal of waste management is resource 
conservation: conservation of materials, energy, and 
land. This objective becomes the more important with 
higher material turnover and population density, with 
megacities as hotspots of resource use and resulting 
wastes. There are two main benefits from the pursuit of 
this goal: Recycling enhances the availability of resources 
and significantly reduces environmental pollution by 
reducing the need for primary production that in general 
represents the most polluting step in the life cycle of a 
product. 

The third goal represents more of a framework for 
sustainable waste management: The practice of waste 
management shall not cause any burden for future gen¬ 
erations. Landfilling that produces long-term emissions 
requiring treatment and control for several centuries [4] 
does not comply with this objective. What is needed are 
final storage landfills that have very small emissions even 
for long time periods (thousands of years). Landfills can 
only become final sinks for substances when wastes 
are pretreated and organic compounds are completely 
mineralized, before landfilling. Recycling of wastes 
containing hazardous substances without removing the 
harmful constituents such as heavily stabilized plastic 
materials also poses a burden for future generations. 

Concerning neighboring countries, wastes should 
be exported only when the receiving country is able to 
manage wastes as well as its constituents in a safe, 
responsible, and resource-conserving way (cf. Basel 
Convention [5]). 
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The means to reach these goals are manifold. In the 
nineteenth century, “collection and transport of wastes 
out of town as fast as possible” was the main principle 
of waste management. Today, sophisticated logistic 
systems, high-tech mechanical sorting processes, 
mature and efficient recycling concepts are state of the 
art in many affluent countries. On the other side, for 
emerging economies, the economic situation does not 
allow to apply sophisticated waste treatment processes 
such as sorting, incineration, or mechanical-biological 
treatment. 

It should be kept in mind that most societies spend 
between 0.2% and 0.4% of their GDP for waste manage¬ 
ment [6] . Thus, in a wealthy region with a GDP above US 
$ 30.000 per capita, people are willing and can afford to 
spend about US$100 per capita annually for waste man¬ 
agement. This enables the region to implement modern 
waste management systems including waste-to-energy. 
By contrast, in an emerging economy with a per capita 
GDP below US$3,000, the financial resources available 
for waste management are less than 10 US$ per capita 
and year. It is clear that for this sum, it is neither possible 
to construct nor to operate an MSW incinerator. Hence, 
subsidizing the investment of an MSW incinerator or any 
other expensive treatment technology in an emerging 
economy is not an appropriate means to solve waste 
management problems. 

The goals of MSW incineration are congruent with, 
but more specific than, the goals of waste management 
and can be summarized as follows: 

Protection of Humans and the Environment 

Disinfection: The original objective of waste incineration 
is still one of the main - but often forgotten - goals and 
advantages of modern incineration. No other waste treat¬ 
ment process such as landfilling or composting has 
a similar hygienic effect. The high temperature and long 
residence time in modern incinerators guarantees com¬ 
plete destruction of all microorganisms. Thus, incinera¬ 
tors are a necessary final sink for all those materials that 
are biologically contaminated. This is especially impor¬ 
tant for high-density megacities, where the outbreak of 
diseases can have disastrous consequences. A particular 
case is represented by hospital wastes that require special 
attention due to their high concentration of pathogenic 
organisms. Such materials demand special care for 


delivery, storage, and feeding. Thus, they need to be 
packaged and handled with special care when they are 
co-combusted with MSW, or they are treated in special¬ 
ized furnaces. In case of an outbreak of contagious dis¬ 
eases, it is of great value to have incinerators at hand that 
are designed to safely dispose of biologically contami¬ 
nated materials. 

Complete oxidation : A main goal of incineration is 
to completely mineralize organic substances to C0 2 , 
H 2 0, and other inorganic compounds. As discussed in 
the previous section, thousands of tons of hazardous 
organic substances are produced in industry, utilized 
by consumers, and collected by waste management. 
The hazardous materials that are built into consumer 
products and investment goods can neither be recycled 
nor composted or landfilled because of their persistent 
and toxic properties. They need to be broken down by 
thermal treatment at elevated temperatures, with suffi¬ 
cient oxygen supply and at long enough residence times 
to completely destroy any organic material. If special 
care is taken, “de novo” synthesis of trace organic sub¬ 
stances in the furnace and subsequent boiler and flue 
gas cleaning can be minimized, and the overall conver¬ 
sion rate for total organic carbon to carbon dioxide and 
carbonates (bottom ash and APC residue) is close to 
99%. The remaining carbon in the WTE bottom ash 
has been found to consist of 19-38% organic carbon, 
33-62% of elemental carbon, and 10-38% of inorganic 
carbon [7] (Fig. 1). 

Emissions compatible with environmental standards : 
The first goal of waste incineration is to protect the 
environment from pathogenic organisms, hazardous 
organic chemicals, and heavy metals and other toxic 
substances. As will be discussed in section “Goals of 
Waste Management and of Thermal Waste Treatment”, 
state-of-the-art incineration has reached this goal. 
Table 3 presents the example of cadmium on a regional 
scale: Let us consider a region of 250 km 2 with 
a population of 100,000, each producing about 400 kg 
of MSW per year containing 10 mg Cd/kg MSW. 
Table 3 shows the increase of Cd in the regional soil, 
assuming that all emitted Cd settles in the region (such 
a hypothesis is justified if the region is surrounded by 
similar regions that import the same amount of Cd as 
they are exporting). Cadmium is chosen here because 
in the 1970s, this volatile heavy metal was recognized as 
the most significant pollutant emitted by MSW 
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Thermal Treatment of Waste: Key Element for Sustainable Waste Management. Figure 1 

Flow of carbon through an MSW incinerator: Carbon is effectively oxidized to C0 2 ; the small amounts of carbon in bottom 
ash and APC residue are mostly inorganic carbon 


Thermal Treatment of Waste: Key Element for Sustain¬ 
able Waste Management. Table 3 Contribution of mod¬ 
ern waste-to-energy plants to cadmium loading of soils 


Transfer 

coefficient, 

^Cd cleaned off-gas 

Emission, mg 
Cd/Nm 3 of 
stack gas 

Cd flow to soil in 
1,000 years, mg 
Cd/m 2 

0.1 

0.2 

200 

0.01 

0.02 

20 

0.001 

0.002 

2 

best available technology 


0.0005 

0.001 

1 

Geogenic background 
concentration in soils: 

90 mg/m 3 


incinerators at that time [9, 10]. The fraction of input 
Cd that is emitted in the stack gas after the Air Pollu¬ 
tion Control (APC) system is expressed by the transfer 
coefficient. It should be noted that state-of-the-art 
incinerators operate at transfer coefficients for cad¬ 
mium of less than 0.0005; as shown in Table 3, emis¬ 
sions from such incinerators are insignificant when 
compared to other sources, and their contribution to 
geogenic values of cadmium is low even when long time 
periods are considered (Table 3). 

Concentration of hazardous substances: As shown in 
Fig. 2, thermal treatment processes have the power to 
concentrate or deplete elements in the various inciner¬ 
ation products. Atmophilic metals with comparatively 
high vapor pressures and low boiling points, such as 
mercury, cadmium, tin, zinc, antimony and lead, are 


preferentially transferred from the combustion grate to 
the gas phase. During gas cooling, the metal vapors 
condense on available surfaces which are in general 
provided by the large number of small particles formed 
by incineration. These particles, overproportionally 
loaded with atmophilic metals, are removed from the 
process gas stream by electrostatic precipitators or fab¬ 
ric filters, yielding a filter residue that is highly concen¬ 
trated in useful but also toxic heavy metals. The overall 
accumulation effect is remarkable: Starting with 1 Mg 
(i.e., 1 t) of MSW containing 10 mg of Cd, an MSW 
incinerator produces about 20-30 kg of APC residue 
containing 360 mg Cd/kg. 

The concentration in the APC residue (also called 
“fly ash”) during the incineration process occurs only 
with atmophilic metals and chemical compounds with 
a high vapor pressure, such as metal chlorides. Metals 
and metal compounds with low volatility such as iron, 
chromium, titanium, and cobalt accumulate rather in 
the bottom ash. Due to the different behavior of vari¬ 
ous metals, it will never be possible to direct all useful, 
or all hazardous, materials to one particular fraction 
of incineration products. However, the partitioning 
described above allows the recovery of some metals 
from the bottom ash and some from the APC residue. 

Immobilization: Bottom ash and APC residues con¬ 
tain soluble compounds such as chlorides, nitrates, or 
sulfates of metals. Thus, a main concern is the long¬ 
term mobility of heavy metals. Due to the individual 
partitioning of substances, the solubility of bottom ash 
and APC residue is not the same. Volatile metals and 
soluble chlorides are mostly transferred to the fly ash 
product; the bottom ash contains more oxides, and 
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Thermal Treatment of Waste: Key Element for Sustainable Waste Management. Figure 2 

Flow of cadmium through an MSW incinerator; the concentration of cadmium in APC residues increases 40-fold from 
10 mg Cd/kg in MSW to 360 mg Cd/kg; the cadmium concentration in bottom ash is 2.5 times lower than in MSW 


some sulfates that are less soluble. Both products react 
with water and air (0 2 , C0 2 ), and are by no means in 
a thermodynamic equilibrium when exposed to the 
environment. The long-term mobility of heavy metals 
in bottom ash depends on pH and thus on the acid¬ 
neutralizing capacity [8]. Bottom ash appears to be 
predominantly buffered by calcium minerals. Under 
alkaline conditions, calcium hydroxides/silicates and 
CaC03 can dissolve. In neutral-to-acidic conditions, 
silicate dissolution becomes increasingly relevant. Basic 
calcium hydroxide/silicate components are likely to be 
neutralized by C0 2 or silica. The solution chemistry of 
the APC residues is similarly controlled by pH. Thus, 
solidification by cement stabilization or other treat¬ 
ment requires careful control of pH conditions, antic¬ 
ipating the future fate of the landfilled material 
(leaching and environmental conditions). 

Resource Conservation 

Volume reduction : This is particularly for large cities 
where landfill space close to waste producers is rare. 
Incineration decreases the mass of MSW by 70-75% 
and the volume by 90%. Thus, the lifetime of landfills 
can be reduced at least by a factor of 4. If materials are 
further recovered from bottom ash, it is feasible to 
reduce the required volume for ash disposal to less 
than 10% of the volume required for landfilling of 
untreated MSW. 

Energy recovery : While initially the recovery of heat 
was more directed toward the protection of the air 
pollution control (APC) devices, most of today’s 
MSW incinerators are well embedded in regional 


electricity grids and, sometimes, are also linked to 
district heating networks. In 2009, MSW incinerators 
across Europe had an annual capacity of 73 x 10 6 Mg 
and supplied 30 TWh of electricity and 55 TWh of heat. 
The share of waste-derived energy in Europe amounts 
to less than 1% of total energy demand. About 50% of 
energy derived from MSW combustion originates from 
renewable sources, such as wood, paper, and biomass. 
The contribution of MSW incinerators to renewable 
energy supply in Europe totals about 4%. 

Recovery of materials: The products of incineration 
contain not only hazardous substances but also valu¬ 
able resources. The recovery of iron from the bottom 
ash has a long tradition; also, the reuse of bottom ash as 
construction material has been practiced for hundred 
years by now (although with limited success). Today, it 
seems feasible and economically attractive to recover 
more metals, such as copper, aluminum, and others. 
Also, the enriched concentration of atmophilic metals 
in filter ashes potentially opens the possibility to 
recover metals such as cadmium, zinc, antimony, and 
others from APC residues. The main objective must be 
to enrich valuable constituents in highly concentrated 
small fractions by optimizing the thermqal treatment 
process and, also, to divert those elements that reduce 
the effectiveness of recovery to a small fraction that can 
be landfilled. The ideal of zero solid incineration resi¬ 
dues to landfill will be difficult to reach, considering 
that the intricate composition of bottom and filter ash 
reflects the complex mixture of nearly all elements of 
the periodic table that are present in MSW. 

In view of the goals of waste management and of 
incineration, what is the contribution of waste 
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incineration to attaining the goals of waste manage¬ 
ment? In particular, what is the main contribution of 
MSW incineration for the protection of humans and the 
environment, and for resource conservation? These 
questions will be discussed in the following section. 

Thermal Waste Treatment for Environmental 
Protection 

In addition to fulfilling the goals of recycling, waste 
management must also provide a solution for those 
materials that cannot be recycled. This applies in par¬ 
ticular to the large amount of hazardous substances 
that are used today in modern products such as bio¬ 
cides, flame retardants, heavy metals, nanoparticles, 
etc. Mechanical or biochemical treatment such as 
sorting combined with composting or anaerobic diges¬ 
tion can neither decompose nor eliminate these sub¬ 
stances. The key role of thermal treatment is to 
completely mineralize organic substances, and to con¬ 
trol inorganic substances by concentration. At present, 
no other waste treatment process is available that ful¬ 
fills this task at the same proven reliability, cost-effec¬ 
tiveness, and environmental soundness. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, waste 
incineration was introduced as a means to prevent pol¬ 
lution. The first plants were been built in England and 
Germany, as an alternative to waste disposal on agricul¬ 
tural land that spoiled valuable farmlands with disease¬ 
spreading microorganisms. These incinerators, directed 
toward the first goal of waste management, did have 
a stack but they were not equipped with APC systems 
and did not recover the chemical energy contained in 
MSW. Their sole purpose was to prevent the application 
of MSW on valuable farmland by reducing volume and 
mass. It is interesting to note that the bottom ash of 
some of these early incineration plants was used as 
a construction material as far back as the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Unfortunately, there are no records 
as to why this practice was abandoned later; it is likely 
that the bricks made at that early time from incinerator 
ash did not fulfill their purpose in the long run. 

The next step of development was the introduction of 
simple filters for the removal of particulates, and of 
energy recovery. Both went hand in hand, since even 
simple filter systems require the cooling of flue gas tem¬ 
peratures. Municipal incinerator plants built in the late 


1960s were already equipped with sophisticated energy 
recovery (combined district heating with electricity pro¬ 
duction), but the air pollution control devices removed 
only coarse particulate matter (legal standards at that 
time were around 150 mg of dust per Nm 3 off-gas). 
Waste incineration got a boost during the oil crisis of 
1973 when fuel prices skyrocketed. Shortly after, the 
first groundbreaking studies on heavy metals in incin¬ 
erator off-gas appeared in the scientific literature 
[9, 10]. This had little effect until the 1980s when - 
under heavy pressure from an informed public and 
legislation in countries like Switzerland, Denmark, 
and Sweden - the waste-to-energy industry developed 
highly efficient APC pollution control devices. 

Today, emissions from state-of-the-art waste incin¬ 
erators are among the lowest of all industrial power 
plants. Thanks to technological advancements that 
were inconceivable in the 1970s, modern municipal 
solid waste incinerators can beat most stringent 
existing regulations easily, for some parameters even 
by orders of magnitude. Figure 3 summarizes the 
reduction emissions from municipal solid waste incin¬ 
eration from 1930 to 1970 and 1995. The graph stops at 
1995 because the highly advanced state of the art of 
APC of 1995 has not changed much since then; further 
improvements have focused on energy efficiency, cost- 
effectiveness, and reliability. 

Particulate matter and lead have been reduced by 
about four orders of magnitude, and most other heavy 
metals and dioxins by three orders of magnitude. Also, 
hydrochloric acid and sulfur oxides have been drastically 
eliminated, and only for nitrogen oxides the reduction 
was somewhat moderate. The increase in HC1 and 
dioxins in the 1970s was due to the introduction of 
PVC that made up about 1% of the mass of MSW. 

Table 4 shows that today - in contrast to some 
earlier publications - the share of MSW incineration 
for total dioxin emissions is insignificant. Of course 
this applies only for countries employing BAT (in the 
USA: MACT) incineration, such as Austria, Germany, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Singapore, Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land, and the USA. 

In view of the objectives of waste management, it is 
important to point out the pollution potential by burn¬ 
ing household waste in private stoves. This practice might 
appear attractive in areas with high penetration of solid 
fuel household furnaces. Such furnaces, designed to 
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Thermal Treatment of Waste: Key Element for Sustainable Waste Management. Figure 3 

Development of emissions from municipal solid waste incineration from 1930 to 1995 on a concentration base (mass per 
volume of off-gas) 


Thermal Treatment of Waste: Key Element for Sustain¬ 
able Waste Management. Table 4 Contribution of MSW 
incineration to national dioxin/furan load in Germany and 
Austria (calculation is based on data from [11] and [12], 
assuming that all MSW generated is incinerated) 


Country 

Total emissions of 
PCDD/PCDF (g TEQ/year) 

Share of MSW 
incineration 

g TEQ/ 
year % 

Germany 

800-1,200 

5.5 

0.5-0.7 

Austria 

50-320 

0.53 

0.2-1.1 


produce heat without generating greenhouse gases, are 
becoming increasingly popular, and are sometimes even 
subsidized by authorities. With increasing fuel costs, 
some waste will eventually be used as a fuel for such 
furnaces, resulting in severe air pollution. 

Figure 3 can be used to compare emission values of 
today’s MSW incinerators (emissions of 1995) and 
household furnaces (emissions of 1970). It is striking 
that even if only 1% of all waste is incinerated in 
household furnaces, the emission load of dioxins and 
particulates will be much larger than for state-of-the- 
art MSW incineration. It is important to convey this 


message to the general public that aims at reducing 
greenhouse gases by burning waste-derived products 
in their heating systems. 

MSW is more important as a carrier of heavy metals 
than as an energy carrier (Fig. 4). Thus, it is important 
to stress that incineration is first of all a process that 
protects the environment from harmful organic and 
inorganic substances. The generation of useful energy 
is an added value, but not the main purpose. This is 
important when it comes to the disposal or use of 
bottom ash and filter ash. If a posttreatment of incin¬ 
eration residues such as concentration, solidification, 
or immobilization requires energy, this should not be 
weighed against the benefit of protecting the environ¬ 
ment from harmful substances. After all, the turnover 
of energy in waste management is marginal when com¬ 
pared to total energy demand. Today, the challenge of 
producing incineration residues that have “final stor¬ 
age quality” has been recognized and is in focus of 
research and development. While treated bottom ash 
is close to final storage quality, in Germany and some 
other countries, the APC residues are disposed of in 
underground salt mines where the risk of water contact 
and thus mobilization is exceptionally small. 

In terms of greenhouse gas reduction, incineration 
has a double advantage: Since about 50% of MSW is of 
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Thermal Treatment of Waste: Key Element for Sustain¬ 
able Waste Management. Figure 4 

Fraction of selected substances and energy contained in 
MSW compared to national import flow: the case of 
Switzerland 1990-2000 


biogenic origin [13], it contributes also to the reduc¬ 
tion of greenhouse gases by replacing fossil fuel derived 
energy. Also, in contrast to composting producing 
“cold” C0 2 or landfilling with limited gas recovery, 
the organic carbon is not released as unproductive 
C0 2 and CH 4 to the atmosphere but is used to produce 
electricity and/or heat. 

The Contribution of Thermal Waste Treatment 
to Resource Conservation 

As a result of advanced APC technologies, MSW incin¬ 
erators have become marginal polluters of air, water, 
and soil when compared to other high-temperature 
industrial processes. At the same time, as waste-to- 
energy capacity increases, the amount of solid inciner¬ 
ation products, in particular APC residues, is also 
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Thermal Treatment of Waste: Key Element for Sustainable Waste Management. Figure 5 

Recovery of atmophilic metals from APC residues allows substantial recycling of particular metals such as cadmium, 
zinc, tin, and antimony. Taking into account that MSW contains nearly half of the national import of Cd, about 40% of 
this metal used could be recycled by recovery from the APC residues of MSW incineration 
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increasing and poses a new challenge. In the future, 
main emphasis will be laid on beneficial use and/or 
disposal of the solid products of incineration, namely, 
bottom ash and APC residues. Both materials comprise 
considerable amounts of valuable substances in con¬ 
centrated form. While iron scrap in bottom ash is 
already routinely collected and economically recycled, 
current research focuses more on the reclamation of 
aluminum, copper, and other nonferrous metals. It 
appears that substantial amounts can be recovered at 
competitive costs. The goal will be to separate those 
materials that are clean enough and well suited for 
construction purposes (stones, sand, concrete, and 
other residues from construction materials). 

Certain atmophilic heavy metals such as cadmium 
are highly enriched in APC residues. Therefore, this 
material presents not only a risk but also an opportu¬ 
nity for resource recovery. About 50% of the national 
import of Cd ends up finally in MSW and similar 
wastes that are suitable for MSW incineration (Fig. 4). 
Roughly 80% of the Cd entering an incinerator leaves 
the plant as APC residue (the partitioning between 
bottom ash and APC residues depends upon incinera¬ 
tion design, operating conditions, and waste composi¬ 
tion, e.g., Cd in batteries or in plastic additives). 
Therefore, as shown in Fig. 5, nearly half of the Cd 
used in a region can be recovered from the APC residue 
of waste-to-energy plants within the region. Similar 
material recovery is possible for other atmophilic 
metals such as Zn, Pb, Sn, and Sb. However, for most 
of these other metals, the ratio of metal in MSW to 
national imports is less than 50% (Fig. 4). 

Future Directions 

The potential of MSW incineration for improving 
waste management is not yet fully exploited. The fol¬ 
lowing outlook summarizes some of the ideas that have 
been presented recently, again listed in the order of: 
first, health and environmental protection and, second, 
resource recovery. 

While average emissions are exceptionally low, some 
emission peaks can be discerned when short-term time 
series are analyzed. Mitigation measures such as waste 
pretreatment, in situ homogenization, or alternative 
thermal treatment technologies should be examined. 
Since new materials such as nanoparticles and rare metals 


are penetrating the market, the fate of these new sub¬ 
stances during combustion as well as in residues resulting 
from incineration needs to be investigated. 

MSW incinerators can also be used as tools to mon¬ 
itor MSW composition. On one hand, biogenic carbon 
can be distinguished from fossil carbon. As stated earlier, 
incineration contributes toward the reduction of green¬ 
house gas emissions. Several methods exist to measure 
the biogenic fraction of C0 2 in the off-gas of incinera¬ 
tion with good accuracy [13]. In order to take advan¬ 
tage of the greenhouse gas reduction potential of MSW 
incineration, incinerators should be included in emis¬ 
sion trading schemes. 

Incinerators can also be used for cost-effective 
routine analysis of elemental waste composition. For 
this purpose, an initial mass balance for the deter¬ 
mination of transfer coefficients is made. It is then 
followed by identifying those incineration products 
that are the main carrier of certain substances, such 
as stack gas for carbon, scrubber water for chlorine, 
APC residue dust for cadmium and antimony, and 
bottom ash for aluminum and iron. On the basis of 
the transfer coefficients, the selected elements can be 
easily determined by measuring the concentration 
in a well-accessible incineration product of known 
mass flow, such as the APC residue [14]. The main 
advantage of this method for waste analysis is that the 
incinerator acts as a large homogenizer. Consequently, 
sample size and frequency can be much smaller as 
compared to direct characterization of the MSW and 
the results will be more reliable than those from classi¬ 
cal waste analysis. 

Concerning resource recovery, large-scale research 
programs have been started in order to recover addi¬ 
tional resources from bottom ash [15]. So far, these 
studies of sophisticated mechanical separation pro¬ 
cesses point out that many more valuable substances 
can be extracted from bottom ash. Some of the pro¬ 
ponents go as far as to state that, in the future, separate 
collection of some waste fractions will become obsolete 
due to the new possibilities of recovering selected sub¬ 
stances from incineration products [16]. 

Concerning APC residues, new concepts are still in 
the visionary phase. Since these materials make up only 
a small fraction of the initial MSW (2-3%), it seems 
feasible to collect them for central treatment at a few 
regional centers, e.g., serving a population of 10 million. 
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The resulting amount of 100.000 Mg of APC residue 
would represent a resource base that would allow for 
economic recovery of certain metals. 

In the future, new methods will be required for 
evaluation of waste management scenarios. The present 
LCA approach is not well suited to assessing long-term 
challenges such as landfill emissions during the next five 
centuries, or multiple recycling of hazardous substances 
in recovery schemes. New evaluation criteria such as the 
statistical entropy analysis SEA [17] (see contribution by 
Rechberger in this volume) or the final sink approach 
[18] represent additional means for an objective 
appraisal of MSW incineration. 

MSW incineration has gone a long way from simple 
combustion to sophisticated waste-to-energy (WTE). It 
will certainly keep on advancing in the future. In order to 
conquer and penetrate new markets, it will be necessary 
to decrease costs of investment, operation, and mainte¬ 
nance. The art will be to deliver the same performance 
regarding environmental protection, resource conserva¬ 
tion, and reliability at lower costs. Considering that waste 
incineration is now a mature business, with decades of 
solid and successful experience, this new goal seems 
feasible. It will ensure that a larger percentage of the 
global population can enjoy the benefits of this key 
waste treatment technology. 
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Glossary 

3D Pose estimation Estimation of the translational and 
rotational degrees of freedom of an object, usually 
corresponding to its position in 3D space and its 
orientation angles. For articulated objects additional, 
internal degrees of freedom are estimated. 

Driver assistance system A system which helps the 
driver of a car in specific traffic situations in order 
to increase safety. 

Iterative closest point (ICP) algorithm An algo¬ 
rithm which finds a set of translation and rotation 
parameters fitting a measured point cloud to 
a model. 

Optical flow The optical flow vector denotes the 
motion in image space of the projection of a scene 
point between two subsequent images of 
a sequence. 

Quaternion Number system which extends the system 
of complex numbers. In computer vision and 
computer graphics, quaternions are used for the 
efficient representation of rotations. 

Scene flow Vector field describing the 3D scene points 
visible in the image and their current motion in 3D 
space. Projecting the scene flow into the image 
plane yields the optical flow. 

Stereo vision 3D reconstruction of a scene based on 
a pair of images. 

Yaw angle Angle measuring the rotation of a vehicle 
around its vertical axis. 

Yaw rate Temporal derivative of the yaw angle. 

Definition of the Subject 

For advanced driver assistance systems, the 3D poses 
and motion states of oncoming and intersecting 
vehicles represent important information. This work 
describes methods for 3D vehicle pose estimation based 
on a motion-attributed 3D point cloud generated. 
First, stereo and optical flow information is computed 
for the investigated scene. A four-dimensional cluster¬ 
ing approach separates the static from the moving 
objects in the scene. The iterative closest point 


algorithm (ICP) estimates the vehicle pose using 
a cuboid as a weak vehicle model. Classical ICP opti¬ 
mization is based on the Euclidean distance metric. Its 
computational efficiency can be significantly increased 
by applying a quaternion-based optimization scheme. 
In vehicle-based small-baseline stereo systems, it is 
favorable to use a polar distance metric which espe¬ 
cially takes into account the error distribution of the 
stereo measurement process. To derive the pose param¬ 
eters and simultaneously their temporal derivatives, 
i.e., the motion state of the vehicle, from two subse¬ 
quent stereo image pairs in order to avoid a temporal 
filtering stage, a model-based scene flow method is 
applied. Here, 3D points on the object surface are 
reprojected into the stereo images and similarities 
between image windows extracted around the 
reprojected points are maximized. An experimental 
evaluation is performed on seven different real-world 
sequences, where different stereo algorithms, baseline 
distances, distance metrics, and optimization algo¬ 
rithms are examined. The results show that the pro¬ 
posed polar distance metric yields a higher accuracy 
especially for the estimation of the yaw angle of 
a vehicle than the common Euclidean distance metric, 
especially when using pixel-accurate stereo points. The 
model-based scene flow approach yields a refined 3D 
pose estimation along with the instantaneous motion 
state of the vehicle. 

Introduction and State of the Art 

Some approaches for detection of obstacles around the 
ego-vehicle can be found in the literature, but the 
existence of an obstacle is not enough information to 
evaluate the situation entirely. The knowledge about 
pose and motion of oncoming and intersecting vehicles 
is important to avoid accidents. Especially at intersec¬ 
tions, analysis of the behavior of other road users is 
important to help the driver to pass through the 
intersection in a safe and comfortable manner. Further¬ 
more, pose information is important for the recogni¬ 
tion and prediction of driving maneuvers and the 
analysis of complex traffic situations involving several 
traffic participants. This section provides an overview 
of the state of the art in the field of vehicle pose 
estimation, where approaches relying on different 
sensor concepts are discussed. 
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Systems Based on Monocular Images 

A system for segmentation and detection of vehicles 
using a monocular camera system is described in [ 1 ], 
where a vehicle model defined by seven parameters is 
used. The position of the vehicle is determined by 
taking into account the symmetry of the edges in the 
image, the shape of the model, and the shadow of the 
vehicle. An evaluation of this approach is not available. 

In [2] a Kalman filter-based system for tracking 
vehicles in front of the ego-vehicle is presented. 
The contours of other vehicle candidates are extracted 
using a Hough transform and circumscribed by a 
bounding box. Furthermore, a classifier determines if 
the bounding box corresponds to a vehicle or a back¬ 
ground pattern. A 3D model is used for tracking the 
vehicles in 3D space, where the measurement is 
interpreted as the projection of the 3D model into the 
2D image plane, which yields the 3D position of the 
vehicle. System evaluation is performed based on radar 
data, where an accuracy of the distance estimation 
of the image-based approach of better than 1 m at 
a distance of 60 m is achieved. 

Early methods for vehicle detection in the field 
of traffic surveillance are proposed in [3-5]. These 
approaches are based on observing a road intersection 
with a fixed camera. The vehicles are represented by 
polyhedral models which are adapted to the edges 
extracted from the images. A 3D scene model provides 
information about free space and possible occlusions. 
An illumination model is used to suppress the influ¬ 
ence of shadows on the pose estimation. To obtain 
a prediction of the motion behavior, a description of 
the possible motion patterns based on a physical model 
is used. The vehicle is tracked across the sequence using 
optical flow analysis combined with an extended 
Kalman filter. 

Systems Based on Sensor Fusion 

A system consisting of a camera and a radar sensor is 
used in [6] to detect traffic participants. The advan¬ 
tages of the two sensors (high lateral resolution of the 
camera, high accuracy of the distances and radial 
velocities measured by the radar sensor) are used to 
estimate the position of vehicles driving ahead of the 
ego-vehicle. The distance is measured based on radar 
information while the lateral extension of the object is 


inferred from the camera image. The evaluation of the 
system is restricted to the accuracy of the estimated 
bounding box in the image. 

The combination of a monocular color camera and 
a radar sensor is proposed in [7]. Shadows, rear lights, 
line segments, and symmetric features are extracted 
from the image and combined with the radar informa¬ 
tion in a low-level fusion step. A subsequent post¬ 
processing step aims for removing false detections 
and determining the vehicle positions. An evaluation 
of the metric accuracy of the system is not available. 

A laser scanner and a video camera are used in [8] 
to estimate the pose, size, and velocity of vehicles. The 
detection and 3D pose estimation of vehicles is 
obtained based on the laser scanner data. Relying on 
the pose estimation result, rectified side views of the 
detected vehicles are constructed, which are in turn 
used by a cascade classifier to distinguish vehicles in 
front of the ego-vehicle from background patterns. The 
evaluation in [8] is limited to the classification perfor¬ 
mance of the system, while the geometric detection 
accuracy is not examined. 

Similarly, a combination of a laser scanner and 
a camera is used in [9] for the recognition of objects 
in traffic scenes. This approach is based on sensor 
fusion relying on vehicle-specific features extracted 
from both sensors. Besides the application of autono¬ 
mously following the vehicle driving ahead, traffic jam 
and road intersection scenarios are examined. It is 
shown that the proposed system is able to track vehicles 
even in the presence of high accelerations. 

Stereo Camera Systems 

The early approach to stereo-based vehicle detection 
described in [10] relies on a stereo camera system with 
a relatively long baseline approximately corresponding 
to the width of the ego-vehicle. Vehicles driving behind 
the ego-vehicle are extracted from the 3D point cloud, 
and a Kalman filter is applied, where the highway 
scenario is addressed specifically. Due to the long base¬ 
line, an estimation of the vehicle position is possible for 
distances of 100 m and more. 

Stereo information and optical flow data are com¬ 
bined in [ 11 ] to determine the position and the velocity 
of vehicles. The 3D points and the extracted optical 
flow field are processed simultaneously by an extended 
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Kalman filter framework. Objects are inferred from the 
scene along with their velocities using a clustering tech¬ 
nique. A considerable settling time of the temporal 
filtering stage is observed. The accuracy of the proposed 
method is not evaluated. 

A fairly complex system relying on 3D scene recon¬ 
struction based on the fusion of structure from motion 
data and stereo vision is described in [12]. A detection 
step yields the objects present in the scene along with 
their approximate orientation in discrete steps and an 
assignment to different object classes using the 
approach introduced in [13]. The results are reliable 
in a depth range between 15 and 30 m. The pose of the 
objects is not compared to ground truth data. 

A stereo camera is used in [14] to detect vehicles 
driving ahead and estimate their distance to the ego- 
vehicle. In a first step, a stereo-based 3D reconstruction 
of the scene is performed. A symmetry analysis extracts 
rear views of vehicles from one of the camera images, 
and a bounding box is computed. The vehicle is then 
tracked in the 2D image space and associated with the 
3D data in a separate step. 

Stereo analysis based on affine warping is used in 
[15] to detect obstacles ahead of the ego-vehicle. The 
image of the left camera is warped and mapped onto 
the image of the right camera using affine warping and 
edge comparison. Dynamic programming estimates 
a boundary between the road surface and obstacles on 
the road. However, the orientations of the obstacles are 
not estimated. 

In [16], a stereo camera system is used for several 
applications, e.g., the detection and tracking of vehicles 
and pedestrians. An occupancy grid distinguishing 
between free and occupied regions in front of the 
vehicle is created using the 3D points of an initial stereo 
analysis to detect objects in front of the car. Once an 
object is found, its size, aspect ratio, and orientation are 
used to find a corresponding model in an object model 
database. The most suitable 3D model from the data¬ 
base is projected into the image and fitted to the image 
of the object using chamfer matching. The distance up 
to which this approach yields reliable results is 
about 35 m. No evaluation of the pose estimation 
accuracy is given. 

The approach introduced in [ 17] uses a sparse scene 
flow field which is established by a point-wise Kalman 
filter-based integration of stereo and optical flow 


information. An extended Kalman filter tracks the 
point cluster representing the vehicle. The resulting 
motion-attributed 3D point cloud is segmented 
according to their position and motion state, where 
the independently moving parts of the scene are 
regarded as objects. The objects are tracked using 
a second, object-specific Kalman filter stage. An explicit 
vehicle model is not utilized, but the size of the vehicle 
is estimated based on the size of the point cloud. The 
proposed system is evaluated on synthetically rendered 
image sequences. The settling time of the Kalman filter 
framework typically amounts to about 25 frames 
(cf. also [11]). An extension of this approach is pro¬ 
posed in [ 18] , where the observed object trajectories are 
analyzed by a particle filter stage in order to obtain 
a prediction of the vehicle motion for time intervals 
of several seconds. Example images and pose estima¬ 
tion results are shown in Fig. 1. 

Three approaches to the adaptation of a temporal 
filtering stage are discussed in [19] for vehicle tracking 
based on stereo information. Specifically, an 
interacting multiple model (IMM), a maximum likeli¬ 
hood estimation of the filter parameters based on the 
yaw rate, and an extended model taking into account 
the yaw acceleration are discussed. The proposed 
tracking approaches are evaluated using synthetically 
generated images as well as 3D point clouds syntheti¬ 
cally generated based on real trajectories of the vehicle 
center. On these data sets, the positional accuracy of 
the system amounts to 0.1-0.2 m and the accuracy 
of the filtered yaw rate to about 2-6° per second. 

Discussion 

In many state-of-the-art systems, the orientation angle 
of the vehicle remains undetermined or needs to be 
inferred from the specific application scenario, e.g., 
when vehicles driving ahead of the ego-vehicle are 
detected. Other systems estimate the orientation angle 
by a temporal filtering stage, which has the disadvan¬ 
tage of delays occurring due to the finite settling time. 
For an accurate prediction of the motion behavior the 
direct measurement of the vehicle orientation is essen¬ 
tial. Furthermore, metric evaluations of the estimated 
poses in comparison to independently determined real- 
world reference data can hardly be found in the existing 
literature, such that it is difficult or impossible to 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 1 

Tracking results obtained with the stereo-based method described in [17, 18] for an oncoming vehicle first detected at 
48 m distance. The predicted driving path indicating curve radius and velocity for the next second and the tracked 3D 
points are shown as well as a bounding box indicating the object pose (from [18]) 


compare different existing approaches with respect to 
measurement accuracy. 

A general disadvantage of systems using monocular 
cameras is the low accuracy of the resulting distance 
measurements, while systems relying on sensor fusion 
require a considerable instrumental and calibration 
effort. In principle, a laser scanner is a sensor which is 
well suited for measuring the 3D pose of vehicles due to 
its high lateral resolution and distance accuracy, but 
laser scanners still tend to be too expensive for com¬ 
mercial automotive systems. Hence, stereo cameras are 
a promising cost-efficient alternative as they provide 
both a high lateral resolution and a reasonable accuracy 
of the measured distances in ranges relevant for typical 
traffic scenarios. 

A System for Stereo-Based 3D Pose Estimation 
of Vehicles 

This section describes approaches for 3D pose estima¬ 
tion of vehicles at high accuracy without relying on 
temporal filtering. A tracking-by-detection approach 
is performed where the pose estimation is performed 
individually for each frame. First, the input images 
from a calibrated camera system are rectified to stan¬ 
dard geometry with epipolar lines parallel to the image 
rows. A sparse scene flow field is computed to obtain 
reliable depth information combined with motion 
information about the investigated scene, where three 
different algorithm combinations are used to compute 


a sparse incomplete scene flow field, i.e., a motion- 
attributed 3D point cloud. Separate objects are extracted 
by clustering, where each point is defined by three 
spatial coordinates and one or two velocity coordi¬ 
nates. The 3D points associated with the object are 
used by an iterative closest point (ICP) method to 
determine the object pose, where the classical Euclid¬ 
ean distance or a polar distance metric can be used. 
In a last step, a model-based scene flow stage yields 
a refined estimation of the pose parameters and their 
instantaneous temporal derivatives. 

Extraction of Depth and Motion 

Spacetime Stereo (adopted from [20] and [36]) The 
spacetime stereo algorithm is based on local intensity 
modeling and yields 3D points with the associated 
motion component parallel to the epipolar lines [20]. 
Image regions corresponding to a sufficiently high ver¬ 
tical intensity gradient are extracted in the left and right 
camera image, and their local spatiotemporal neigh¬ 
borhood is modeled by the model function h(P, u , v, t) 
where u and v denote the pixel coordinates, t the time 
coordinate in a spatiotemporal region of interest, and P 
the vector of function parameters: 

h(P , m, v, t) = pi (v, t) tank [p 2 (v, t)u + p 3 (v, t)\ 
+ p 4 (v, t) 



( 1 ) 
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The tanh function approximates the shape of an 
ideal edge blurred by the optical system. The functions 
pi(v, t) are polynomials in v and t of (in principle) 
arbitrary order. In the experiments described in section 
“Experimental Evaluation,” linear polynomials were 
used. Correspondence analysis is then based on 
a comparison of the modeled edges in the left and the 
right image in terms of the sum of squared differences 
(SSD). The SSD values on each epipolar line are 
analyzed, where different constraints can be taken 
into account: uniqueness, ordering, or the minimum 
weighted matching constraint [21]. Analysis of the 
model function parameters yields the velocity compo¬ 
nent along the epipolar line and sub-pixel-accurate 
disparity values. An example of the intensity profile 
of an observed moving edge versus a moving edge 
modeled according to Eq. 1 is shown in Fig. 2. 

Feature-Based Stereo and Optical Flow (adopted 
from [36]) The utilized feature-based method for 
computing stereo and optical flow is based on local 
features to obtain a representation of the investigated 
scene [22]. The features are established in both images 
(left and right camera or current and previous time 
step), then the comparison is performed using a hash 
table technique. This approach provides a fast imple¬ 
mentation of the algorithm. The correspondences have 


pixel accuracy, which is a disadvantage in comparison 
with the other regarded stereo algorithms. The combi¬ 
nation of the stereo and optical flow results yields 
3D points associated with the motion parallel to the 
image plane. 

Correlation Stereo and Feature-Based Optical Flow 
(adopted from [36]) The combination of correla¬ 
tion-based stereo with the feature-based optical flow 
technique yields optical flow and more precise depth 
information in video real time. The correlation-based 
stereo method performs a SSD comparison of left and 
right image patches [23]. An interest operator (Prewitt 
filter) is used to separate reliable from unreliable depth 
information. The combination yields 3D points with 
two-dimensional motion vectors. 

Clustering 

This section provides an extended description of the 
clustering technique outlined in [36]. An initial seg¬ 
mentation of the attributed 3D point cloud extracted 
with any of the sparse scene flow techniques (cf. Fig. 3a) 
is obtained by means of a graph-based unsupervised 
clustering technique [24] in a space of 4, 5, or 6 
dimensions spanned by the three spatial coordinates 
and the extracted velocity components of the 



3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 2 

(a) Spatiotemporal intensity profile of a moving edge, measured over a time interval of three time steps. The size of the 
spatiotemporal matching window is 21 x 7 x 3 pixels. For visualization, the (v, t) axis is divided such that each time step 
comprises an interval of seven pixels, (b) Modeling result according to Eq. 1 (from [37]) 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 3 

Example of an incomplete sparse scene flow field, (a) Original image with projected 3D points (green) and associated 
motion vectors (red), (b) Bird's-eye view of the same scene, (c) Clustered points belonging to the vehicle (blue) together 
with the adapted model (black) (adapted from [36]) 



3D points [25]. This clustering stage generates a scene- 
dependent number of clusters, essentially separating 
the moving object from the (stationary or differently 
moving) background. 

To avoid the need for a parameter that weights 
spatial against velocity coordinates, the graph-based 
method in [24] is used which takes into account the 
spatial and velocity coordinates separately. Accord¬ 
ingly, for two scene flow points 
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the distance measure 5 = (S e , S y ) T of the cluster¬ 
ing algorithm is a vector with two components 
given by 
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$e = \f (*1 - ^2) 2 + (yi - 72 f + (Zl - Z2) 2 
K = \j (%i - x 2 ) 2 + iii - y 2 ) 2 + (zi - Z2) 2 - 

( 3 ) 

The clustering approach is based on two thresholds 
6 e (for the spatial distance) and 6 V (for differences in 
velocity). Two scene flow points can be assigned to 
the same cluster if 3 e < 6 e and 8 V < 6 V . Hence, it is 
not necessary to combine the different features into 
a single scalar value as it would be necessary for 
classical clustering approaches such as the k -means 
algorithm [26]. 

The method in [24] relies on a graph-based technique 
to establish clusters, where the scene flow points are 
regarded as the nodes and the distances between them as 
the edges of the graph. The points are sorted according to 
the norms of their associated velocities, and the resulting 
sorted list S = {P 1 , ..., P n } is traversed completely. 
For each point Pi = (x;, yz \, x;, y;, z;,) T with 
i - 1, ..., n its distances according to Eq. 3 to the 
subsequent points in the sorted list are computed. If 
the velocity distance 8 V to one of the subsequent points 
falls below the threshold 0 V , the search is terminated. If 
8 e < 6 e and 8 V < 6 V , the two points are assigned to the 
same cluster. Once the complete sorted list has been 
traversed, indices are assigned to the clusters based on 
a recursive algorithm. 

Important advantages of this clustering algorithm 
in the context of vehicle detection are its high compu¬ 
tational efficiency, its simple parameterization, and the 
fact that the overall number of clusters does not need to 
be known in advance. The nontrivial problem of 
appropriately weighting spatial against velocity coordi¬ 
nates does not occur. Since only velocity differences 
between neighboring points are regarded, the algo¬ 
rithm avoids a decomposition of rotating objects such 
as turning vehicles into different clusters - as a result of 
the velocity components varying continuously along 
the object axis, such a decomposition would occur for 
many classical clustering approaches which rely on 
single scalar distance metrics. 

Pose Estimation Based on the ICP Algorithm 

The outline in this section of the ICP algorithm is 
adopted from [25] and [36]; it is extended by the 


description of a computationally efficient quaternion- 
based optimization approach. A classical method to 
register a point cloud to a geometric object model is 
the iterative closest point (ICP) algorithm introduced 
in [27]. Given an initial estimate of the object pose, the 
pose parameters are updated by minimizing the mean 
squared distance between the scene points and the 
model, and the point assignment is repeated accord¬ 
ingly. This procedure is applied in an iterative manner. 
As a result, the algorithm yields the three-dimensional 
object pose. In [27], this method is applied to the 
registration of point sets, curves, and surfaces. How¬ 
ever, the approach can only be used in situations 
where all scene points belong to the object as it is 
a pose estimation rather than a scene segmentation 
technique. 

In the ICP algorithm proposed in [28], the scene 
points as well as the object model are represented as sets 
of chained points. During each iteration step, the pose 
parameters are updated, and at the same time some 
scene points are assigned to the object model while 
others are rejected, based on the distance to the object 
and the similarity of the tangent directions of the scene 
and model curves. Thus, outliers in the point cloud 
data are automatically rejected, and the algorithm is 
robust with respect to disappearing and reappearing 
object parts as well as partial occlusions. As a result, the 
algorithm yields the subset of scene points belonging to 
the object, i.e., a scene segmentation, along with the 
object pose. 

Euclidean Distance Metric (adopted from [36]) For 
pose estimation of vehicles, a cuboid is utilized as 
a weak geometric model representing several vehicle 
types. An initial pose is estimated based on the centroid 
and the first principal component of the vehicle point 
cloud. Afterward, the ICP algorithm fits the geometric 
model to the point cloud. Thus, the translational pose 
parameters t x and t z and the yaw angle 6 are updated by 
minimizing the mean squared distance between the 
scene points and the model. The distance dj is the 
perpendicular between the visible model side and the 
3D point in Euclidean space (cf. Fig. 4a), where pi 
denotes the 3D point and p m the corresponding point 
on the model plane: 

di(t x , tzi —1| pi pm.i || • 


( 4 ) 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 4 

Illustration of the Euclidean and the polar distance metric 


To obtain the vehicle pose, a nonlinear minimiza¬ 
tion of the error function with respect to the pose 
parameters t x ,, 4 , and 6 is performed using the 
Levenberg-Marquardt algorithm or the Downhill Sim¬ 
plex algorithm [29]. 

Quaternion-Based Optimization A closed-form 
solution for the problem of relative orientation 
between two point clouds with known correspon¬ 
dences is proposed in [30], where quaternions are 
used for direct parameter estimation. A quaternion q 
is defined by four real numbers q a , q& q 0 and q& 
according to 

<2 = ({a + iqb + jq c + kq&. (5) 

The last three summands in Eq. 5 can be seen as 
three “imaginary parts” analogous to the imaginary 
part of a complex number [31]. Similar to complex 
numbers, it is i 2 = j 2 = k 2 = — 1. Unit quaternions are 
quaternions of norm 1 , i.e., || q ||= 1. Quaternions 
allow a much more efficient representation of rota¬ 
tions in 3D space than classical rotation matrices, 
especially when several rotations are performed sub¬ 
sequently. Calculation rules for quaternions are 
described in [31]. 

The measured 3D point cloud is denoted by 
the set of corresponding model points by {w m }, where 
i = 1 , ..., n with n as the number of measured 
3D points. Subtraction of the centroids yields the 
zero-mean transformed 3D point clouds | w^.| and 
j w' m |. It is shown in [30] that the determination of 
the transformation (translation and rotation) between 


two point clouds requires the determination of the unit 
quaternion q which maximizes the expression 

J2 (iw'pA*) 4 ( 6 ) 

Applying the calculation rules for quaternions to 
expression (6) yields 

q T N q (7) 

to be maximized with respect to q , where 

n 

N = ( g ) 

i= 1 

In Eq. 8, the matrices R Pi and R mi are given by 
/ 0 - x' Pi ~ y Pi - z ' Pi \ 

a * ° z 'pi -y Pi 

Pi /p, -4 0 x ' p , 

4 4 . “ 4 , 0 / (9) 

/ 0 - x' mi - y ' m . - z ' m \ ' ‘ 

X ' m , 0 4, -/m, 

^m — j 1 n / 

y mi Z mi 0 X m . 

\Zrrii 7 mi ^ m i ^ / 

The unit quaternion q that maximizes expression 
(8) is then given by the eigenvector c max corresponding 
to the largest eigenvalue of N. The characteristic poly¬ 
nomial is of degree 4 and can therefore be solved 
analytically. Based on q = e max = (q 0 , q x , q y , q z ) T , 
the rotation matrix between the 3D point clouds 

{ 4 } and { 4 } is 8 iven by 
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R = 


+ 4 + 4 - 4 

2(q y qx qoq z ) 

\ 2(q z q x + q 0 q y ) 


2{q x q y qoq z ) 

4 - 4 +4~ 4 

2 (q z q y + qoq x ) 


2‘(q x q z “I - qotf_ y ) ^ 
2{q y q z qoqx) 

4-4~4 + 4 j 

( 10 ) 


This analytical approach is computationally highly 
efficient. For noisy data, however, it suffers from a low 
robustness as it inherently yields a solution defined by 
the least-mean-squared Euclidean distance between the 
points, which is strongly influenced by outliers. Fur¬ 
thermore, when an object model defined by planes 
is used, the point-to-plane matching can only be 
performed once before determining the transformation. 

As a consequence, it is favorable to combine the 
analytical optimization technique according to [30] 
with the ICP approach in order to obtain an algorithm 
which is faster than the nonlinear optimization scheme 
but also robust with respect to outliers. The initial pose 
is again determined based on the centroid and the first 
principal component of the point cluster representing 
the moving object. In a first step, point-to-plane 
matching is performed to obtain the closest point p m 
on the model surface for each 3D point pi, where the 
Euclidean distance between pi and p m is denoted by 
di =|| pi -prm || • The previously described quater¬ 
nion-based technique according to [30] yields an ana¬ 
lytical solution for the rotation and translation 
parameters between the 3D point cloud and the cloud 
of corresponding points on the model surface by min¬ 
imizing the mean-squared Euclidean distance. 

To “imitate” the behavior of an M-estimator in the 
quaternion-based optimization scheme, each point is 
weighted with the fair weighting function Wf 
prior to the optimization procedure, where is the 
initial Euclidean distance of the z-th 3D point from the 
model surface. The fair weighting function is given by 


w f {x) = 


1 



( 11 ) 


with c as a user-defined parameter. The corresponding 
error function £ quat then amounts to 


Tquat 


N 

E 

i=i 


[n Pi 


Wf 


wr- 


( 12 ) 


Once the pose refinement step has been performed, 
remaining outliers are eliminated from the point cloud. 


The quaternion-based optimization procedure is iter¬ 
ated once or twice, where the points are reweighted 
according to Eq. 12 for each iteration. The behavior of 
the quaternion-based optimization is similar to that of 
a direct nonlinear minimization of the Euclidean dis¬ 
tances with an M-estimator error function as long as 
the pose refinement determined by that operation is 
small. 

For the real-world data regarded in section “Exper¬ 
imental Evaluation” a general observation is that if the 
original, unweighted 3D points are used in the quater¬ 
nion-based optimization scheme, the resulting pose 
accuracy strongly degrades especially for the yaw 
angle. The computation time of the quaternion-based 
optimization scheme is about 40 times lower than that 
of the nonlinear ICP methods (cf. section “Computa¬ 
tional Efficiency”). 

Polar Distance Metric (adopted from [36]) The ICP 
algorithm with the Euclidean metric does not take into 
account the properties of the stereo measurement pro¬ 
cess. When reconstructing 3D points from two cam¬ 
eras, the relation between the disparity and the depth is 
nonlinear. This results in a low accuracy for points 
which are far away from the camera, while points 
close to the camera have a higher accuracy. The noise 
of the point positions is neither Gaussian nor 
symmetric. The Euclidean metric used in the standard 
ICP assumes at least a symmetric error distribution of 
the measurements. To overcome this problem one 
might think of transforming the geometric model 
into disparity space (pixel coordinates and disparities), 
which may be very complex depending on the model. It 
is thus preferable to use a distance metric which takes 
into account the nonlinearity of the measurement 
error. 

The 3D points are represented in polar coordinates 
(cf. Fig. 4b) on the xz plane, where the distance is 
r(x, y, z) = ^/x 2 + y 2 + z 2 and the polar angle 
amounts to p = arctan(x/z). Assuming an ideal pinhole 
camera model, the pixel coordinates («, v) can be 
transformed into the 3D coordinates according to 
u/f = xlz and v/f = ylz ,, where / denotes the camera 
constant measured in pixel units. Assuming a standard 
epipolar geometry, the depth coordinate z can be 
calculated by z = bf/d , where b is the baseline distance 
in meters and d the disparity in pixels. Using these 
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equations, the distance to the camera r( u , v, d) is of the intersection point of the same line of sight with 
given by the model: 


r(u, v, d) 



(13) 


An error calculation based on the total differential 
dr is used to analyze the relations of the depth mea¬ 
surement process: 

Br Br Br 

dr = —du + — dv + — dd (14) 

Bu Bv Bd 

Converting these terms into three-dimensional 

world coordinate expressions results in the following 
relations: 


Br xz 
Bu f r 
Br y z 
Bv / r 
Br z 3 
8d = bfr' 


(15) 


The term z/r is smaller than or equal to 1. The terms 
x/f, y/f, and z/f all have the same order of magnitude. The 
measurement errors du and dv of the pixel coordinates u , 
v, and the disparity measurement error dd are of the 
order 0.1-1 pixels and independent of z and r. In our 
scenario, one can assume that z/b 1, whereby the 
measurement error dr largely depends on the disparity 
error dd. Accordingly, dr is approximately proportional 
to z 2 . 

Hence, this error analysis yields the result that the 
normalized measurement error dr/z 2 has an approxi¬ 
mately Gaussian distribution. The error distribution of 
the polar angle ip is also approximately of Gaussian 
shape. This results in an error function E for the 
model fit which consists of an error term regarding 
the distance of a 3D point to the model and a second 
error term regarding the polar angle difference, com¬ 
bined by the weight factor X: 


E({n }, {*}, W t }) = £ 

i= 1 

(16) 


[%(«> A ) + A£*fo) 


The first error term E r only depends on distances 
from the camera, where r* is the distance of the object 
point i to the camera and r m the distance to the camera 


Er ( n , Zf) 


n - r m 


(17) 


The second error term E^ only depends on the 
polar angles: 

Mvi) = — j — (! + tanh Kk- - I - P)\)- 

(18) 


The hyperbolic tangent enforces continuity of the 
angular error function and is required for the conver¬ 
gence behavior of the optimization. The value cp M 
denotes the polar angle of the center point of the 
model. The parameter /? corresponds to about half 
the angular width of the model projected into the 
image plane, whereas a is a user-defined parameter 
which influences the optimization behavior. Error 
function (16) can be minimized in the same manner 
as the error function involving the Euclidean metric 
using a nonlinear optimization method. 


Computational Efficiency For the ICP approaches 
described in sections “Euclidean Distance Metric” and 
“Polar Distance Metric” involving standard nonlinear 
minimization techniques, the repeatedly performed 
point-to-plane matching and distance evaluation may 
lead to a significant computational burden of the ICP 
algorithm with polar coordinates. The C++ implemen¬ 
tation requires about 1 ms computation time on a sin¬ 
gle 2 GHz core for 100 points, where the computation 
time increases linearly with the number of points. In 
the application scenario of section “Experimental Eval¬ 
uation,” the object is typically represented by 200-400 
points. The computational efficiency of the quater¬ 
nion-based optimization scheme (cf. section “Quater¬ 
nion-Based Optimization”) is about 40 times higher 
than that of the nonlinear ICP methods. 


Model-Based Scene Flow 

In this section, a temporal extension of the concept of 
model-based stereo is described, which is termed 
model-based scene flow. This method aims for 
a computation of the 3D pose of the object and an 
instantaneous estimation of its temporal derivative 
using two subsequent stereo image pairs, thus avoiding 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. 
Figure 5 

Principle of model-based scene flow. Circles : 3D points, 
triangles : corresponding points on the model surface 


a temporal filtering stage. To initialize the lateral velocity 
t x of the vehicle, information provided by the optical 
flow field of the right camera is used. The velocity t z 
along the depth axis and the yaw rate 9 are initially 
unknown, such that their values are initialized by zero. 

The basic idea of model-based scene flow estima¬ 
tion is to use the model surface together with the pose 
parameters and their temporal derivatives to obtain 
the homographies that determine image points 
corresponding to each other in all four images. Pose 
and motion parameters are used to connect images 
taken at the same time by different cameras and images 
acquired at different times, respectively (cf. Fig. 5). 
Image windows of predefined size around the K 
reprojected points are extracted from the four images 
(cf. Fig. 6). Each of the four images I it is identified by 
two indices i and t, where the right image is denoted 
by the index i = 0 and the left image by i = 1, while the 
previous time step is denoted by the index t = 0 and the 
current time step by t- 1. 

The 3D model is assumed to be composed of 
planes, which is always the case for tessellated models 



i' yc i * 



L 0 = 1) 


3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 6 

Determination of optical flow (F), disparity (D), and scene flow (S) 


R (z = 0) 
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like the cuboid used in section “Experimental Evalua¬ 
tion .” The projective vector qfj of the pixel coordinates 
of window k in image i' at time step f is obtained from 
the corresponding projective vector q^ in image i at 
time step t by the homography induced by the 

model plane on which the center of window k is 
located. It is thus 

ifl -u H {k) qf (19) 

with k - 1, .. K. The homography depends on 

the known extrinsic and intrinsic camera parameters 
and on the pose at time steps t and { of the model plane 
on which patch k is located, which follows from the 3D 
pose parameters of the object and their temporal 
derivatives. 

A detailed description of the concept of the 
homography induced by a plane is given in [32]. Effec¬ 
tively, the determination of the homography l -f 
between the views of camera i at time step t and camera 
i at time step { relies on the following procedure 
(cf. Fig. 5): The first step is the computation of the 
intersection point s®, at time step t between the ray 
that belongs to the image point and the model 
plane at time step t on which the center of window 
k is located. If t ^ {, the point s[ k \ which is a 3D point 
in the scene, has to be adjusted according to the object 
motion between the time steps tand f, resulting in the 
point sf\ This adjustment consists of a rotation and 
a translation readily inferred from the temporal 
derivatives of the pose parameters. If t- f, s® = ~s\\ 
The point is then projected into camera t, resulting 
in the corresponding image point qffy . 

The error function E msf minimized by the model- 
based scene flow algorithm consists of the sum over the 
six pairwise similarity measures between the projected 
image patches according to 



where S denotes the similarity measure, I lt (q^^J the 
window around the point q[^ in image i at time step t, 

and I?? the corresponding window in image i' at 

time step t\ warped by the homography l -/ H^ k K 
Warping is required to account for the difference in 
perspective between the views. 


The zero-mean sum of squared differences (SSD) 
and the normalized cross-correlation coefficient 
(NCC) are used as the similarity measure S. A Sobel 
edge detector is used as an interest operator to select 
windows which display a significant amount of con¬ 
trast. The parameters describing the 3D pose and its 
temporal derivatives are obtained by minimizing 
(SSD) or maximizing (NCC) Eq. (20) using the 
Gauss-Newton algorithm. If only one stereo image 
pair is regarded, optimization of Eq. 20 yields a pose 
estimation according to the concept of model-based 
stereo. 

The computational efficiency of the model-based 
scene flow is typically comparable to that of the ICP 
approach with classical optimization (i.e., without qua¬ 
ternions) as described in sections “Euclidean Distance 
Metric” and “Polar Distance Metric.” 

Experimental Evaluation 

This section presents an evaluation of the ICP-based 
approach and the model-based scene flow stage. It 
partially draws upon the description in [36]. Three 
color cameras with a resolution of 1,034 x 776 pixels 
were used for image acquisition. The cameras were 
mounted side by side at different displacements, 
resulting in three different baseline distances b of 
0.102, 0.228, and 0.380 m. The frame rate of the 
sequences is about 14 fps. The color information is 
only used for ground truth calculation, whereas for 
the stereo algorithms the images were converted to 
grayscale. Several colored markers have been attached 
to the vehicle, and a color classifier was used to extract 
the markers in the images. Afterward, the corner posi¬ 
tions in each image were estimated by a highly accurate 
corner detector [33] at sub-pixel accuracy. The corner 
positions were used for bundle adjustment to compute 
the three-dimensional world coordinates of each 
corner point. Four markers were attached to each side 
of the vehicle, such that the corresponding plane is 
overdetermined. The colored markers hardly display 
a contrast in the grayscale images and therefore do 
not generate additional 3D points or optical flow 
vectors. 

The system performs a frame-by-frame 3D pose 
estimation without any temporal filtering (tracking by 
detection). The 3D point cloud is clustered to obtain 
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the scene part which represents the vehicle. The first 
principal component of this point cloud is used to 
initialize the angular pose parameter. 

A set of seven different scenes, each of which was 
recorded with three different stereo baseline distances, is 
used. These sequences display a moving vehicle on a road 
crossing in typical intersection situations, either passing 
straight through the intersection or turning left or right 
at different velocities, where the distance of the object 
from the camera amounts to 15-30 m. (The images and 
reference data are publicly available at http://aiweb. 
techfak.uni-bielefeld.de/content/vehicle-pose-data-set.) 
The evaluation is based on two geometric indicators: 
the yaw angle difference between the true yaw angle 
and the pose estimation result and the mean distance 
of the ground truth points to the corresponding 
model planes. The differences are visualized using 


error bars denoting the median of the full sequence 
and the 25% and the 75% quantiles, respectively. 

For the images rectified to standard stereo geome¬ 
try, the effective principal distance amounts to /= 1,350 
pixels, such that bf = 307.8 m pixel for the medium 
baseline distance of b = 0.228 m. According to [33], the 
difference between two checkerboard corner positions 
(i.e., a disparity value) can be measured with an accu¬ 
racy (here corresponding to one-half of the difference 
between the 25% and the 75% quantiles) of Ad = 0.032 
pixels. At a typical object distance from the camera of 
z 0 = 20 m, the disparity thus amounts to d 0 = bf/z 0 = 
15.39 pixels, resulting in a depth difference accuracy of 
\fl\bf/do — bf / (d 0 + Ad)\ = 0.059 m (cf. law of error 
propagation). The distance in the scene between the 
pairs of markers attached to the frontal and the rear 
part of the vehicle amounts to about 3 m, such that the 


Angle error, optimization: Levenberg-Marquardt, polar distance metric 



Angle error, optimization: Levenberg-Marquardt, polar distance metric 



3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 7 

Dependence of the yaw angle error (denoted by AO) on the stereo baseline; Levenberg-Marquardt optimization, polar 
distance metric. Upper diagram : all images; lower diagram : rear views excluded. Blue color denotes the spacetime stereo 
technique (STS), red color the feature-based stereo (FBS), and green color the correlation-based stereo (CBS). The small 
baseline is marked by squares, the intermediate baseline by crosses, and the large baseline by circles. The intermediate 
baseline distance is most favorable with respect to the yaw angle error 
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Distance error, optimization: Levenberg-Marquardt, polar distance metric 



Distance error, optimization: Levenberg-Marquardt, polar distance metric 



3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 8 

Dependence of the distance error on the stereo baseline; Levenberg-Marquardt optimization, polar distance 
metric. Upper diagram : all images; lower diagram : rear views excluded. Colors and markers as in Fig. 7 


Angle error, baseline distance b = 22.8 cm, optimization: Levenberg-Marquardt 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 9 

Dependence of the yaw angle error (denoted by A 6) on the stereo algorithm; Levenberg-Marquardt optimization, 
intermediate stereo baseline. Upper diagram : all images; lower diagram : rear views excluded. The colors (blue, red, and 
green) denote the stereo algorithm, while diamonds represent the polar metric and stars the Euclidean metric 
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Distance error, baseline distance b = 22.8 cm, optimization: Levenberg-Marquardt 



Distance error, baseline distance b = 22.8 cm, optimization: Levenberg-Marquardt 



3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 10 

Dependence of the distance error on the stereo algorithm; Levenberg-Marquardt optimization, intermediate stereo 
baseline. Upper diagram : all images; lower diagram : rear views excluded. Colors and markers as in Fig. 9 



Angle error, baseline distance b= 22.8 cm, optimization: Downhill-Simplex 



3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 11 

Yaw angle error for Downhill Simplex optimization, intermediate stereo baseline. Upper diagram : all images; lower 
diagram : rear views excluded. Colors and markers as in Fig. 9 
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Distance error, baseline distance b = 22.8 cm, optimization: Downhill-Simplex 



Distance error, baseline distance b = 22.8 cm, optimization: Downhill-Simplex 



3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 12 

Distance error for Downhill Simplex optimization, intermediate stereo baseline. Upper diagram : all images; lower diagram: 
rear views excluded. Colors and markers as in Fig. 9 


lowest accuracy of the yaw angle, which occurs when 
the vehicle is observed laterally, corresponds to 1.1°. 
The absolute depth and yaw angle errors are propor¬ 
tional to zl. 


unreliable for frontal and rear views of the vehicle 
due to the resulting small number of 3D points on its 
longer side. 


Evaluation of the ICP-Based 3D Pose Estimation 

This section provides an evaluation of the ICP-based 
approach with respect to the influence of the baseline 
distance of the stereo camera system, the employed 
stereo algorithm, the distance metric, and the optimi¬ 
zation algorithm used for minimizing the error func¬ 
tion with respect to the pose parameters. In Figs. 7-12, 
the median values and 25% and 75% quantiles 
of the deviations of the inferred pose parameters 
from their ground truth values are determined 
(1) based on all images of each sequence (upper 
diagram) and (2) based on all images in which the 
extension of the 3D point cloud in x direction is at 
least 20% larger than the vehicle width (lower dia¬ 
gram). The second evaluation has been added because 
the pose estimation result is expected to be rather 


Baseline Distance (adopted from [36] ) The first part 
of the evaluation analyzes the different baseline dis¬ 
tances of the sequences. Figure 7 shows the yaw angle 
error and Fig. 8 the distance error for the three different 
baseline distances for all seven sequences using the 
three different stereo approaches described. The com¬ 
parison between the different baseline distances shows 
that the smallest baseline is not sufficient for our appli¬ 
cation. Especially for vehicles turning left or right in 
front of the camera (sequences 3 and 4) the errors are 
large. The largest baseline also produces larger errors, 
since due to the large camera displacement and the 
resulting parallax effects the stereo algorithms produce 
a smaller number of correct correspondences. 

Stereo Algorithm (adopted from [36]) To evaluate 
the different stereo algorithms, tracking results are 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 13 

Left: Trajectory for sequence S5 with the vehicle model drawn for one time step, depicting the position of the center of the 
lateral model surface. Right : Behavior of the yaw angle for the same sequence 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 14 

Yaw angle error (left) and distance error (right). Symbols denote the median values and error bars the 25% and 75% 
quantiles. "Refinement" denotes the result of model-based scene flow 


computed for all sequences with the intermediate base¬ 
line distance and the Levenberg-Marquardt algorithm. 
Figures 9 and 10 show the results of the different stereo 
algorithms, where both distance metrics (Euclidean 
and polar) are evaluated. The results for the yaw angle 
error show that the difference between the pixel accu¬ 
rate feature-based stereo and the other two algorithms 
with sub-pixel accuracy is negligible. The results are 
similar for all three stereo algorithms. However, 


regarding the vehicle position, a difference between 
pixel and sub-pixel accuracy is noticeable. The dis¬ 
tances of the feature-based stereo results show an up 
to three times higher error for sequences 1, 2, and 3. No 
significant difference between the spacetime stereo and 
the correlation-based stereo can be found. 

Distance Metric (adopted from [36]) Figures 9 and 
10 show the pose estimation errors for the two distance 
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metrics. For the position error both metrics have 
a similar performance, whereas the polar distance met¬ 
ric produces a smaller yaw angle error for most 
sequences. The computation time for the polar metric 
is the same as for the Euclidean metric. 

Optimization Algorithm (adopted from [36]) The 
results of the Downhill Simplex optimization are 
shown in Fig. 11 for the yaw angle error and in 
Fig. 12 for the error of the average distance between 
the ground truth points and the corresponding model 
planes. The yaw angle errors are all higher for the 
Downhill Simplex algorithm. Considering that the 
number of function calls of the Levenberg-Marquardt 
algorithm is of the same order of magnitude (about 100 
function calls) as for the Downhill Simplex algorithm 
with a better pose estimation accuracy, the Levenberg- 
Marquardt algorithm appears to be preferable. The 
distance errors show a similar behavior. 


Evaluation of the Model-Based Scene Flow Stage 

For the evaluation of the model-based scene flow stage, 
an initial pose is computed using the quaternion-based 
ICP algorithm according to section “Quaternion-Based 
Optimization.” The stereo baseline is set to b- 0.228 m, 
corresponding to the configuration which turned out 
to yield the most accurate pose estimation results 
according to section “Evaluation of the ICP-Based 3D 
Pose Estimation.” Figure 13 depicts an example trajec¬ 
tory and the estimated yaw angle for sequence S5. The 
reference trajectory is obtained using the average 
position of the four colored markers. The estimated 
trajectory is generated based on the center of the 
corresponding model surface. 

The reference data for the temporal pose derivatives 
are obtained by numerical differentiation of the pose 
reference data with respect to time. Since the resulting 
yaw rate is too noisy to provide sufficiently reliable 
reference values, a fourth-order polynomial fitted to 
the differentiated yaw angle reference values is used as 
reference data for the yaw rate. In Figs. 14 and 15, the 
deviations between the estimated pose parameters and 
their temporal derivatives and the corresponding ref¬ 
erence values are visualized by error bars denoting the 
median over the sequence and the 25% and the 75% 
quantiles, respectively. The model-based scene flow 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. 
Figure 15 

Error of the yaw rate (fop), horizontal velocity [middle), and 
the velocity along the depth axis [bottom). Symbols denote 
the median values and error bars the 25% and 75% 
quantiles 


method is always initialized with the result of the 
quaternion-based ICP approach. 

The average yaw angle accuracy of the nonlinear 
ICP approach with polar coordinates is about three 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 16 

Example sequence showing a passenger car turning right 


times higher than that of the quaternion-based solu¬ 
tion, i.e., 2.4° dz 2.1° versus 4.3° zb 6.3° (cf. Fig. 14, 
top). The average yaw angle error of the model-based 
scene flow method amounts to 1.8° zb 3.4°. The fairly 
large error interval is mainly caused by the high uncer¬ 
tainty observed for sequence S6 while the errors are 
comparable to those of the nonlinear ICP approach for 
all other sequences. The average positional error of the 
quaternion-based ICP is lower by one third than that of 
the nonlinear ICP (0.21 zb 0.07 m vs. 0.31 zb 0.08 m); 
the model-based scene flow method yields a compara¬ 
ble average error value of 0.19 zb 0.11 m (cf. median 
values in Fig. 14, bottom). 

The accuracy of the yaw rate estimated with the 
model-based scene flow approach, averaged over all 
test sequences, corresponds to 1.2° zb 1.3° per time 
step (cf. Fig. 15). The average horizontal velocity error 
amounts to 0.06 zb 0.07 m per time step, while the 
average error of the velocity component along the 
depth axis is somewhat higher and corresponds to 
0.11 zb 0.09 m per time step. For the model-based 
scene flow method, the evaluation results do not 
show significant differences between the zero-mean 
SSD and the NCC similarity measures. Comparably 
large errors mainly occur for sequences S4, S5, and 
S6, where in most images the object is far away from 
the camera (z ~ 30 m) and only its rear side is visible. 

As a further example, a short image sequence of 
1.5 s length is regarded, showing a passenger car 
performing a turning maneuver (cf. Fig. 16). The 
image size amounts to 640 x 480 pixels, the frame 
rate is 12 fps, and the baseline distance corresponds to 
0.3 m. In the regarded traffic setting, no photogram- 
metric markers could be attached to the vehicle and 


thus no reference data are available. The position ( t x , t z ) 
and the yaw angle 9 determined with the model-based 
scene flow method illustrate that the vehicle moves 
laterally from the right to the left, approaches the 
camera, and performs a rotation by about 25°, 
corresponding to an average yaw rate of about 1.4° 
per time step (cf. Fig. 17). The measurements of the 
instantaneous yaw rate 6 are somewhat noisy but con¬ 
sistently indicate a value slightly decreasing from about 
1.5 to 1.0° per time step. The measured instantaneous 
lateral velocity t x of 0.14-0.18 m per time step is con¬ 
sistent with the behavior of the lateral position t x over 
time. The measurements of the depth velocity t z are 
rather noisy but illustrate that the model-based scene 
flow method is able to instantaneously detect small 
velocity components along the depth axis of only 
a few centimeters per time step, corresponding to less 
than a percent of the depth itself. At the end of the 
sequence, the depth velocities are close to zero since the 
vehicle moves more laterally with respect to the camera 
than at the beginning. 

Summary and Conclusion 

This study has described and evaluated approaches for 
three-dimensional pose estimation of vehicles using 
a stereo camera. After computation of stereo and opti¬ 
cal flow information, a graph-based clustering stage in 
the space spanned by the spatial and velocity coordi¬ 
nates separates the static from the moving objects in 
the scene. An iterative closest point algorithm (ICP) 
estimates the vehicle pose using a cuboid as a weak 
vehicle model. A classical nonlinear optimization and 
a computationally efficient quaternion-based analytical 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 17 

Pose parameters and their temporal derivatives estimated with the model-based scene flow method for the image 
sequence shown in Fig. 16 



approach relying on the Euclidean distance metric have 
been compared to a distance metric based on polar 
coordinates which takes into account the properties 
of the stereo measurement process. The tracking-by¬ 
detection approach has been employed, such that no 
temporal filtering (e.g., Kalman filtering) has been 
applied. The algorithm has been evaluated on seven 


different real-world sequences with respect to different 
stereo algorithms, baselines, distance metrics, and opti¬ 
mization algorithms. The first part of the evaluation 
has regarded all images of all sequences, while in 
a second part the images in which the vehicle is ori¬ 
ented longitudinally with respect to the camera have 
been excluded. For most of the sequences, the pose 
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estimation yields reliable results for about 90% of the 
time steps. Only in sequence S6 the vehicle drives 
nearly parallel to the z axis, leading to a small projected 
extension of the 3D point cloud in x direction, resulting 
in unreliable pose estimation results for more than 90% 
of the frames of that sequence. 

Furthermore, a method for model-based estima¬ 
tion of 3D pose parameters and their instantaneous 
temporal derivatives has been examined in the context 
of moving vehicle detection. The quaternion-based 
ICP algorithm has been used for initialization. Pose 
refinement and estimation of the temporal pose deriv¬ 
atives are again performed without relying on temporal 
filtering, using a model-based scene flow method where 
3D points on the object surface are reprojected into 
pairs of stereo images acquired at subsequent time steps 
and similarities between image windows extracted 
around the reprojected points are maximized. 

The evaluation shows that for obstacles in a range 
between 10 and 30 m ahead of the ego-vehicle, the 
intermediate baseline distance of 0.228 m is preferable. 
In that scenario a sub-pixel accurate stereo algorithm 
yields up to three times higher distance accuracies 
when compared to a pixel accurate algorithm. To 


minimize the point distances in the ICP algorithm, 
the Levenberg-Marquardt algorithm yields better 
accuracies than the Downhill Simplex optimization 
while the number of function calls is comparable. The 
proposed polar distance metric is preferable to the 
Euclidean distance metric as for most sequences it 
yields a higher accuracy of the estimated yaw angle, 
especially for the pixel accurate stereo algorithm. If this 
most favorable configuration is employed, the pose 
estimation yields yaw angle errors typically smaller 
than 3° and absolute distance errors of about 0.1 m, 
corresponding to relative distance errors around 0.5%. 
For the model-based scene flow method, the yaw angle 
and positional errors are similar. The accuracy of the 
estimated instantaneous yaw rate is about 1° per time 
step, while the accuracies of the lateral velocity and the 
velocity along the depth axis are both of the order of 
0.1 m per time step. 

These evaluation results indicate that the described 
methods for image-based 3D pose estimation of vehi¬ 
cles yield useful information for driver assistance sys¬ 
tems in which instantaneous knowledge about the 
position and motion direction of vehicles is of essential 
importance. 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. Figure 18 

Particles (blue) for a vehicle driving across a roundabout (time f = 0.0 s, 0.1 s, 0.3 s, left to right) as obtained with the particle 
filter method described in [34]. The estimated vehicle position (red) is compared with the true position (green) (from [34]) 
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3D Pose Estimation of Vehicles Using Stereo Camera. 
Figure 19 

Example of an early stage of a situation in which both 
vehicles are turning left (cf. [35]). The future positions 
(ground truth) of the vehicles are represented by the 
dashed lines, while the solid lines represent the predictions 
(from [35]) 


simple motion models by cognitive prediction of 
motion patterns based on a large data base of known 
motion behaviors. 

A further step is the recognition and prediction of 
situations involving two or more vehicles based on 
their 3D poses simultaneously acquired over time. 
Recent work [35] focuses on the recognition of situa¬ 
tions involving two vehicles at road intersections. For 
each vehicle, a set of possible future motion trajectories 
is predicted several seconds ahead by the trajectory 
particle filter using a motion database (cf. Fig. 19). An 
interaction model based on the mutual visibility of the 
vehicles and the assumption that the drivers will 
attempt to avoid a collision is used to assign probabil¬ 
ities to possible future situations (cf. Fig. 19), allowing 
a classification of the situation by a probabilistic 
framework. 

These short descriptions of research activities in the 
fields of cognitive motion prediction, maneuver recog¬ 
nition, and situation classification illustrate possible 
future directions of the evolution of driver assistance 
systems. Fundamentally relying on 3D pose estima¬ 
tion results, such systems will anticipate the behavior 
of the traffic participants and predict their positions, 
motion patterns, individual intentions, and mutual 
interactions. 


Future Directions 

In driver assistance systems for complex traffic scenar¬ 
ios such as road intersections or roundabouts in the 
urban environment, highly dynamical motion patterns 
need to be predicted several seconds into the future. 
Such predictions may serve for the recognition of driv¬ 
ing maneuvers or the analysis of situations involving 
several vehicles with respect to the possible occurrence 
of collisions. 

As an example of ongoing work in this field, the 
object position is predicted in [34] based on a Bayesian 
framework in which the probability distribution of the 
motion hypotheses is represented by a set of measured 
example trajectories (particles) rather than motion 
models. These particles are propagated over time 
using a particle filter [18, 34]. The measurement noise 
is inherent in the example trajectories and therefore 
does not need to be modeled. An example result is 
shown in Fig. 18. Effectively, this method avoids using 
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Glossary 

Barrage An artificial barrier, usually constructed 
across an estuary, designed to maintain different 
water levels on either side. 

Ebb tide The stage of a tide in which the water depth 
is reducing. 

Flood tide The stage of a tide in which the water 
depth is increasing. 

Neap tide Smaller fortnightly tides falling between 
the spring tides. 

Spring tide Large fortnightly tides, resulting from 
the Earth, Sun, and Moon being approximately 
in line. 

Tidal basin The area of water behind a tidal barrage. 

Tidal currents Water currents resulting from tidal 
action. 

Tidal stream A tidal current which has been acceler¬ 
ated as a result of the natural geography. 

Tides The response of the world’s seas and oceans to 
the influences of the Moon and the Sun relative to 
the Earth. 

Turbine A mechanical system in which energy in 
a moving fluid is transferred to a rotating system. 

Definition of the Subject 

Tidal energy, as interpreted in this essay, is considered 

to be the artificial extraction of energy from: either the 


rise or fall of the sea surface under the influence of tides 
or the extraction of energy from tidally driven currents. 
The associated theoretical energy resources are consid¬ 
erable on a global scale, but the geographic conditions 
necessary for significant tidal ranges, or current veloc¬ 
ities, do tend to be restricted to a relatively small num¬ 
ber of sites worldwide. Some of the most attractive tidal 
range sites, however, such as the Severn Estuary, 
between England and Wales, and the Bay of Fundy in 
Canada possess very considerable energy flux densities. 
Similarly, the most energetic tidal currents, such as in 
the Pentland Firth, to the north of the Scottish main¬ 
land, would also appear to offer major prospects for 
development. 

Although there has been considerable progress in 
recent years toward the commercial exploitation of the 
tides for energy, the use of tidal energy is not new. Tide 
“mills” were used in northern France and southern 
England as far back as the late Roman era but were 
most prolific during medieval times. Tidal waters turned 
water wheels to drive cereal grinding apparatus in areas 
with few rapidly flowing rivers. The Eling Tide Mill, for 
example, is still operational, largely as an educational and 
tourist facility, and is a very early example of tidal entrain¬ 
ment, represented by a barrage positioned to interfere 
with natural tidal flows. Entrainment is a more general 
term than “barrage” and encompasses alternative tech¬ 
niques such as lagoons. In the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries, tides have been seriously reexamined as sources 
of energy to power industry and commerce. 

Introduction 

Despite the installation of a major tidal energy plant at 
La Ranee, France, in the 1960s, research and develop¬ 
ment throughout the 1970s and 1980s was largely 
restricted to university laboratories, with little com¬ 
mercial involvement. Interest in the use of the tides 
for the generation of electricity has increased signifi¬ 
cantly, however, in the last 20 years. From the early 
1990s to the present day, governments have started, 
once again, to consider the tides as a potential source 
of energy and industry has seen prospects for profitable 
development. Governmental interest has largely been 
driven by concerns over long-term energy security 
and climate change. The deployment of strategic tidal 
capacity remains, however, a significant challenge, 
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which will require significant effort and resolve if the 
expectations of politicians and industrialist are to be 
achieved by 2020 and beyond. 

The Tides 

Explaining the existence of tides, using Newton s theo¬ 
ries of gravitation and the mechanics of motion, 
represented a major step toward understanding the 
universe around us. The “equilibrium tidal theory,” 
which is sometimes known as “the Newtonian theory 
of tides,” gives a partial description of tidal behavior for 
an abstract water covered planet Earth and is outlined 
in most introductory texts on oceanography [1]. In 
effect, the tides represent a marine manifestation of 
energy fluxes present in the Earth-Moon-Sun system. 
These fluxes are complicated by the presence of land 
masses, which can result in local enhancement of 
the energy fluxes, where conditions are appropriate. 
The Bristol Channel between England and Wales and 
the Bay of Fundy in Canada are two noteworthy exam¬ 
ples, which possess exceptionally high tidal ranges. 

Although tides and tidal influences can be predicted 
centuries in advance because of the essentially mecha¬ 
nistic effects which drive them, the sea surface is also 
subject to weather-related effects of which waves are the 
most obvious. In addition, pressure effects and wind- 
driven currents will be superimposed upon tidal effects. 
These can, however, now be forecast over periods of 
hours and days from meteorological information. 

Harnessing the Energy in the Tides 

Approaches to Exploitation 

There are two approaches to harnessing energy from 
tides: 

• The first is to exploit the rise and fall of the sea level 
through entrainment. This includes “traditional” bar¬ 
rage methods as well and tidal lagoons and fences. 

• The second approach involves harnessing local tidal 
currents using technology reminiscent of wind 
turbines. 

Tidal Barrages 

Principles and History Sites of particular interest 
include the Bay of Fundy in Canada, which has 


a mean tidal range of 10 m, the Severn Estuary between 
England and Wales, with a mean tidal range of 8 m, and 
the Ranee Estuary in Northern France, with a mean 
range of 7 m. A tidal barrage power plant has been 
operating at La Ranee in Brittany since 1966 [2]. This 
plant is capable of generating 240 MW and incorpo¬ 
rates a road crossing of the estuary. It has recently 
undergone a major 10-year refurbishment program. 

Barrages have also been constructed at Annapolis 
Royal in Nova Scotia (18 MW), the Bay of Kislaya, near 
Murmansk (400 kW), and at Jangxia Creek in the East 
China Sea (500 kW) [3]. Schemes have been proposed 
for the Bay of Fundy and for the Severn Estuary but 
have never been built. 

The prospect of generating electricity in the Severn 
Estuary has excited engineers and planners since the 
end of the nineteenth century, even before there was 
a significant demand for electricity! A serious proposal 
for an 800-MW generation scheme was made in 1925 
[4], and this particular option continued to be exam¬ 
ined seriously into the 1950s. Although the UK gov¬ 
ernment has recently been considering options for the 
commercial development of the Severn Estuary, this 
has now been rejected for the foreseeable future. 

In South Korea, the Sihwa Lake Tidal Power Plant 
was completed in 2010 with a preliminary capacity of 
254 MW and has replaced La Ranee as the largest tidal 
entrainment system. The plant uses ten 25.4 MW sub¬ 
merged bulb turbines. Unlike La Ranee, the plant 
operates in flood rather than ebb mode in order to 
minimize some very specific environmental effects in 
the site. 

Tidal barrages can operate in a variety of modes. 
These can be broken down initially into single basin 
schemes and multiple basin schemes. The simplest of 
these are the single basin schemes: 

Single-Basin Tidal Barrage Schemes These require a 
single barrage across an estuary, as shown in Fig. 1. 
There are three different methods of generating 
electricity with a single basin. All involve a combination 
of sluices which, when open, allow water to flow relatively 
freely through the barrage and/or gated turbines, which 
generate electricity when required. 

Ebb Generation: Electricity is generated only dur¬ 
ing the ebb tide. During the flood tide, water is 
allowed to flow freely through sluices into the barrage. 
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At high tide, the sluices are closed and water retained 
behind the barrage. When the water outside the bar¬ 
rage has fallen sufficiently to establish a significant 
head between the basin and the open water, the 
basin water is allowed to flow out though low head 
turbines and to generate electricity. The system behav¬ 
ior can be considered in phases. These are represented 
in Fig. 2 to show the periods of generation within the 
tidal cycle. 

Typically the water will only be allowed to flow 
through the turbines once the head is approximately 
half the tidal range. This method will generate electric¬ 
ity for, at most, 40% of the tidal range. 

Flood Generation : The sluices and turbine gates are 
initially kept closed during the flood tide to allow the 
water level to build up outside of the barrage, as 
shown in Fig. 3. As with ebb generation, once a suffi¬ 
cient head has been established, the turbine gates will 



Tidal Energy. Figure 1 

Hypothetical tidal barrage configuration 


be opened and water can flow into the basin generating 
electricity. 

This approach is generally viewed less favorably 
than the ebb method, as keeping a tidal basin at 
low tide for extended periods might have detri¬ 
mental effects on the environment and shipping. 
However, the special circumstances in the Korean 
Sihwa project have made flood mode the preferred 
option. 

Two-Way Generation: It is possible, in principle, to 
generate electricity in both ebb and flood. Unfortu¬ 
nately, computer models do not generally suggest 
a major increase in the energy production. In addition, 
there would be further costs associated with require¬ 
ments for either two-way turbines or a double set to 
handle the two-way flow. Advantages include, however, 
reduced periods with no generation and peak power 
would be lower, allowing reduction in generator costs. 

Double Basin Systems Single basin systems can only 
ever deliver energy during the parts of the tidal cycle. 
Double basin systems, as shown schematically in Fig. 4, 
might allow energy storage and enhanced control over 
output power levels. 

The main basin might behave like conventional ebb 
or flood generation single basin system. Some of the 
electricity generated could be used to pump water to 
and from the second basin to ensure a more robust 
generation capability. 

It is not likely that multiple basin systems will become 
popular, as low head turbines are unlikely to be suffi¬ 
ciently efficient to allow economic storage of energy. 


water level inside 




Tidal Energy. Figure 2 

Water levels in an ebb generation scheme 
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Tidal Energy. Figure 3 

Water levels in a flood generation scheme 


The overall efficiency of such low head storage is unlikely 
to exceed 30%. Conventional pump storage systems, 
with overall efficiencies exceeding 70%, are more attrac¬ 
tive, especially as they are proven technology. 

Possible Sites for Future Tidal Barrage Developments 

Worldwide there are numerous sites which might be 
technically suitable for development, although whether 
the resource can be developed economically is yet to be 
conclusively determined [3]. These include, and this is 
not a definitive list: 


Site 

Mean tidal 
range (m) 

Barrage 
length (m) 

Estimated annual 
energy 

production (GWh) 

Severn 

Estuary 

(UK) 

7.0 

17,000 

12,900 

Solway 
Firth (UK) 

5.5 

30,000 

10,050 

Bay of 
Fundy 
(Canada) 

11.7 

8,000 

11,700 

Gulf of 

Cambay 

(India) 

6.1 

25,000 

16,400 


Tidal Lagoons 

Tidal barrage developments are likely to cause significant 
environmental change. Whether this would be acceptable 
would depend upon the individual development 



Tidal Energy. Figure 4 

Hypothetical two basin system 

circumstances. Ebb generation will, for example, result 
in raised mean water levels. A barrage will also cause 
obstruction to shipping and other maritime activities, 
which will have an effect on the local economy. 

Artificial lagoons [5] have been proposed as alter¬ 
natives to barrages. The principal advantage is that the 
coastline, including the intertidal zone, would be 
largely unaffected. Careful positioning of the lagoon 
could also ensure that shipping routes would be unaf¬ 
fected. Although preliminary studies suggest that costs 
might be competitive with other sources of renewable 
energy, there has not yet been any in-depth peer- 
reviewed comparative assessment of the tidal lagoon 
concept. 

Tidal Current Technology 

Principles and History The development of 
a barrage or lagoon would represent a substantial 
investment of time and money. Many planners and 
engineers favor the development of tidal current sys¬ 
tems, which could be developed incrementally. Indeed, 
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the progressive development of a local tidal current 
resource might allow subsequent advances in technol¬ 
ogy, or understanding of the resource, to be incorpo¬ 
rated at later stages. The most significant early attempt 
to prove the practicality of tidal current power 
was conducted in Loch Linnhe in the Scottish West 
Highlands in the early 1990s [6]. This used a turbine 
held mid-water by cables, which stretched from 
a seabed anchor to a floating barge. 

In 2000, a large floating device (the ENERMAR 
project [7]) was tested in the Strait of Messina between 
Sicily and the Italian mainland. Between May 2003 and 
October 2009, Marine Current Turbines (MCT) Ltd 
[8]. of Bristol, England, demonstrated a 300-KW 
pillar-mounted prototype system called SeaFlow in 
the Bristol Channel. 

Figure 5 shows the SeaFlow system with its nacelle 
raised into the “maintenance position.” This system, 
having completed its test program, has now been 
decommissioned. 

The Canadian Clean Current project involved the 
testing of a ducted horizontal axis machine at Race 
Rock between July and September 2006, before being 


removed in May 2007 and subsequently reinstalled 
after modification in October 2008. 

MCT installed their commercial scale prototype, 
SeaGen, in Strangford Narrows in Northern Ireland in 
2008. Although having some similarities with SeaFlow, 
it is equipped with two rotors and has a rated capacity 
of 1.2 MW. An artist’s impression is shown in Fig. 6, 
and the operational system is shown in Fig. 7. 

In Norway, the Hammerfest Strom system [9] dem¬ 
onstrated between 2003 and 2007 that a 300-KW pillar- 
mounted horizontal axis systems could operate in 
a Ijord environment. The company now has ongoing 
plans for a larger 1-MW system, which it is intended to 
be available for commercial installation from 2012. 

In the USA, Verdant Power Ltd. successfully dem¬ 
onstrated an array of six 5-m-diameter horizontal axis 
tidal turbines in New York’s East River from 2006-2008 
[10]. The company now has detailed plans for 
a substantially larger development, using larger, more 
advanced technology. 





Tidal Energy. Figure 5 

SeaFlow with the nacelle raised 


Tidal Energy. Figure 6 

Artist's impression of SeaGen 
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Tidal Energy. Figure 7 

Photograph of SeaGen in operation 


In 2007, The European Marine Energy Centre 
[11], which was established in 2004 to allow the 
testing of full-scale marine energy technology in 
a robust and transparent manner, became fully 
equipped for the testing of tidal, as well as wave 
energy technology. The tidal test berths are located 
off the south-western tip of the island of Eday, in an 
area known as the Fall of Warness. The facility 
offers five tidal berths at depths ranging from 25 
to 50 m in an area 2 km across and approximately 
3.5 km in length. Each berth has a dedicated cable 
connecting back to the local grid. At the time of 
writing, there is one fully operational device [12] 
installed. 

This is operated by Open Hydro Ltd. and is a novel 
annular turbine system held by twin vertical pillars. 
The system can be seen in its maintenance position in 
Fig. 8. The company has also been testing a novel barge- 
based installation system which could significantly 
lower costs. 

There are presently two additional devices in the 
process of being installed at EMEC. The first, shown in 
Fig. 9, has been developed by Tidal Generation Ltd. 


(TGL) and the second by Atlantis Power Ltd. Although 
EMEC was the world’s first dedicated marine energy 
testing center, there are now ambitious developments 
elsewhere in the world, notably in Canada, where 
FORCE (Fundy Ocean Research Centre for Energy) is 
developing a significant test capability. 

The physics of the conversion of energy from tidal 
currents is superficially very similar to the conversion 
of kinetic energy in the wind. Many devices have, 
therefore, a resemblance to wind turbines. There is, 
however, no total agreement on the form and geometry 
of the technology itself. Wind systems are generally 
horizontal axis rotating turbines with the axis of rota¬ 
tion parallel to the direction of flow. Many tidal devel¬ 
opers also favor this approach, as can be seen in the 
images of prototype systems. Vertical axis systems, 
in which the axis of rotation is perpendicular to the 
direction of flow, have not, however, been rejected. 
ENEMAR, for example, used a vertical axis turbine. 

Energy Available in Tidal Currents It is usual in 
renewable energy to consider the theoretical, technical, 
and practical resource. The theoretical resource is that 
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Tidal Energy. Figure 8 

The Open Hydro System installed at EMEC 



Tidal Energy. Figure 9 

Artist's impression of theTGL Ltd. system being installed at 
EMEC 


which could in principle be extracted, without consid¬ 
eration of technology or constraints. The “technical” 
resource is what could be exploited using reasonably 
available technology. The “practical” resource is what 
could be exploited after consideration of external con¬ 
straints, competing use (shipping lanes, etc.) and envi¬ 
ronmental sensitivity. 

It is tempting to draw analogies between wind 
power and tidal current power when assessing the 
resource. In both, it is possible to calculate the kinetic 
energy carried by a moving fluid and to relate this to 
a kinetic energy flux density. This, however, represents 
only part of the energy flux in a current: Energy is 
dissipated through “friction” between the water and 
boundaries; the surface of the sea in current will not 
be in level, and there will be changes in the potential 
energy of the water as it flows across a site. Generally, 
the potential energy changes and the frictional disper¬ 
sion will exceed the kinetic flux! 

Any serious analysis of the development potential 
of a tidal site should also consider the temporal and 
spatial complexity of the flow and the impact of extrac¬ 
tion on the flow patterns. This will generally involve 
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numerical modeling of both the tides and the technol¬ 
ogy to allow assessment of the impact for proposed 
extraction scenarios, which will require high quality 
tidal/hydraulic data. 

The “theoretical” resource will be difficult to iden¬ 
tify for all but the simplest environments. It will usually 
be easier to estimate the “practical” resource by identi¬ 
fying what would be acceptable changes in the flow 
environment and using numerical methods to determine 
how much energy could be extracted without exceeding 
these limits. Individual prospective tidal sites, either 
estuaries or high-flow-speed areas, need site-dependent 
consideration. This makes the production of high-level 
resource assessments very difficult. Knowledge of the 
processes is now sufficient, however, to allow robust 
estimates of the practical resource at a selected site, 
provided sufficiently detailed data is available. 

Development Options for Tidal Currents Tidal 
devices operate in a very different environment from 
onshore wind turbines, with specific problems associ¬ 
ated with installation, survivability, and maintenance. 
These will need to be solved before true commercial 
exploitation can be achieved. Development options 
often involve the use of dedicated installation and 
maintenance vessels, which suggests that tidal currents 
might only be economically exploited in large sites, 
justifying the use of expensive infrastructures. 

Many industrial, commercial, and public bodies 
have suggested that there is a high degree of synergy 
between a prospective tidal current generation industry 
and the offshore oil and gas industry. This offers the 
prospect of a new industry developing in partnership 
with the petroleum sector, which could, perhaps, result 
in accelerated development. 

Tides are essentially predictable as they derive from 
astronomic processes, as discussed earlier in this article. 
Wind power systems are dependent upon random 
atmospheric processes and can be difficult to integrate 
into strategic electricity distribution networks. The 
predictability of the tides might make such integration 
much easier. 

Prototype devices are now available but there are 
still issues to be resolved before commercial exploita¬ 
tion, for example: there is only limited understanding 
of how devices will operate in arrays, although work¬ 
ing theories are becoming available; turbulence may 


also be a problem as extreme fluctuations often 
exceeding 10% of the time averaged mean have been 
measured [13]. System designs must accommodate 
this; similarly, tidal devices will be exposed to waves, 
and this will also pose design challenges, if the systems 
are to be robust. 

Such gaps in understanding should not, however, 
prevent ongoing deployment of technology, provided 
that developers are aware of the constraints that knowl¬ 
edge gaps impose and recognize that they themselves are 
part of the research process, which will ultimately allow 
cost-effective exploitation of the tidal current resource. 

Future Directions 

In a future in which energy costs are likely to rise, 
assuming that low-cost nuclear fusion or other long¬ 
term alternatives do not make unexpectedly early 
arrivals, tidal barrage schemes could prove to be 
major providers of strategic energy in the mid- 
twenty-first century and beyond, although the recent 
decision by the UK Government not to proceed with 
the development of a Severn barrage has disappointed 
many. The technology for tidal barrage systems is 
already available, and there is no doubt, given the 
experience at La Ranee, that the resource is substantial 
and available. Ongoing development of the Korean 
resource also suggests that future development else¬ 
where in the world is possible. The Bay of Fundy 
remains a tantalizing option for a future in which 
energy costs are likely to rise considerably in real 
terms. 

It is likely that tidal current systems will continue to 
be developed. The first truly commercial developments 
should appear this decade if progress continues. Tidal 
current systems may not have the strategic potential of 
barrage systems, but, in the short term at least, they do 
offer opportunities for supplying energy in rural 
coastal and island communities. In the longer term, 
massive sites such as the Pentland Firth could become 
strategically important. In November 2008, The Crown 
Estate, which owns the seabed in the Firth, invited 
proposals for the development of sites in the firth and 
surrounding waters [ 14] . Leases have now been granted 
for 1.6 GW of installed capacity, covering both wave 
and tidal current development. Of this, some 1.2 GW is 
intended to be tidal. 
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Geographic information system (GIS) Any informa¬ 
tion system that is used to collect, store, process, and 
present geographic information. In a narrow sense 
it means a specific application software dealing 
with geographic information. In a broader sense, it 
includes software, hardware, data, and people. 
Digital elevation model (DEM) A digital representa¬ 
tion of the land surface expressing a spatial distri¬ 
bution of elevations. It can be represented by 
a raster or vector data model. 

Topography A study of Earth’s surface geometry. It is 
also known as geomorphometry, a science of quan¬ 
titative land surface analysis. The land surface 
(relief, terrain) is characterized by a set of morpho¬ 
metric parameters including slope, aspect, curva¬ 
tures, and other more complex parameters. 

Solar radiation database A set of digital maps 
representing a spatial and temporal distribution of 
solar radiation and related meteorological data over 
a specific region. 

Clear-sky radiation Solar radiation under clear-sky 
atmospheric conditions. The extraterrestrial solar 
radiation is attenuated only by air mass with atmo¬ 
spheric gases and aerosols. 

Real-sky radiation Solar radiation under real-sky 
conditions, that is, including the cloudiness. 

Linke turbidity factor A measure of solar beam 
radiation attenuation caused by water vapor and 
aerosol particles in the atmosphere. 

Raster A GIS data model representing geographic 
phenomena as arrays of cells that store attribute 
values. 

Viewshed A graph showing the angular distribution of 
sky visibility and obstruction at the location. It is 
calculated from a DEM by searching in a specified 
set of directions around the location. 

Definition of the Subject 

Solar radiation exhibits strong spatial and temporal 
variations influenced by many factors. For example, 
basic patterns of seasonal and daily variations given by 
astronomic factors are modified by actual atmospheric 
conditions influencing absorption, scattering, and solar 
radiation spectrum. Such data offer some basic informa¬ 
tion about the available solar radiation. However, 
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patterns at regional and local scales may significantly 
deviate from these general trends. Large land surface 
features may cause strong local radiation gradients, thus 
inducing specific microclimate and hydrological condi¬ 
tions. Consequently, in mountainous regions, topogra¬ 
phy plays a critical role in the spatial distribution of solar 
radiation incident on the surface. 

Currently available solar radiation databases 
derived from ground or satellite measurements contain 
data with an insufficient level of detail that in most 
cases do not represent adequately the spatial variability 
in solar radiation caused by topographic factors. To 
account for this variability, topographic solar radiation 
models, often integrated with geographic information 
systems (GIS), have been developed. Topographic fac¬ 
tors are derived from digital elevation models (DEMs) 
representing the land surface. Higher spatial resolu¬ 
tions in DEMs bring the necessary level of detail in 
local estimates of solar radiation and its components 
incident on the surface. Moreover, topographic 
models are capable of providing estimates of solar 
radiation and related solar parameters at various time 
horizons and periods necessary for many environmen¬ 
tal applications. 

Introduction 

Solar radiation incident at any location on the Earth’s 
surface is the result of complex interactions of energy 
between the atmosphere and land or ocean surfaces. On 
a global scale, the latitudinal gradients of radiation are 
caused by the Earth’s geometry and its rotation and 
revolution around the Sun. At regional and local scales 
over land, surface heterogeneities constitute the major 
factor modifying the spatial distribution of radiation. 
Spatial variabilities in land surface elevation, slope 
(inclination), aspect (orientation), and shadows cast 
by terrain features create strong local gradients that 
modify the global radiation field. 

Spatial and temporal variations in incoming solar 
radiation determine the patterns and dynamics of 
many environmental phenomena (e.g., air and soil 
temperature, water balance, snow melting, photosyn¬ 
thesis, evapotranspiration, or biomass production) 
with a direct impact on the natural distribution of 
certain plants. Therefore, this spatial variability should 
be taken into account when studying the surface energy 


balance or when preparing the localization of produc¬ 
tion crops (from agriculture or forestry). Moreover, 
high-resolution spatially distributed solar radiation 
data are also desired for solar energy applications, 
including building design, landscape architecture, pho- 
tovoltaics (PV), or remote sensing. 

At present, a number of solar radiation databases 
are available, such as NASA’s SSE (http://eosweb.larc. 
nasa.gov/sse/), the European Solar Radiation Atlas [1], 
MeteoNorm [2], Satel-Light [3], SOLEMI (http://www. 
solemi.com/), HelioClim-2 (http://www.helioclim. 
net/), RETScreen (http://www.retscreen.net/), PVGIS 
[4], or 3TIER (http://www.3tier.com/). These databases 
were developed from ground radiation measurements, 
satellite images with interpolation techniques, and 
solar radiation models. They provide various solar 
radiation data and other related information helpful 
in global and regional studies. However, the spatial 
resolution of these databases is usually not sufficient 
for local studies. For example, the typical spatial reso¬ 
lution of global/regional solar databases that are 
derived from the Meteosat second-generation meteo¬ 
rological satellites is 1-5 km. Local solar radiation 
studies with topographic effects require higher spatial 
resolutions (less than 1 km). The spatial distribution of 
solar radiation in mountainous regions is strongly 
influenced by topography, which cannot be captured 
by satellite-based estimates nor by sparse ground mea¬ 
surements using radiometers. 

The importance of topographic distribution of 
solar radiation in hydrological and biological processes 
has long been known (e.g., [5-11]). In the northern 
hemisphere, south-facing slopes generally receive more 
solar radiation than northern slopes, and therefore 
have a different heat and water balance regime. Areas 
frequently shaded by terrain features (e.g., bottoms of 
deep valleys) exhibit different microclimate profiles 
than open space areas. To account for this variability, 
topographic solar models have been created and often 
integrated with geographical information systems 
(GIS). Such models provide rapid, cost-efficient, and 
accurate estimates of solar radiation over large regions, 
while considering slope inclination, aspect, and 
shadowing effects. Coupling radiation models with 
both GIS and image processing systems improves 
their ability to use various environmental data and to 
be combined with other environmental models. 
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Significant progress has been made toward devel¬ 
oping solar radiation models in the last 2 decades [12]. 
One of the first GIS-based solar radiation models was 
SolarFlux [12, 13] developed for the Arc/Info GIS sys¬ 
tem commercialized by ESRI. A series of solar radiation 
algorithms were also implemented in the Genasys GIS 
using AML scripts [14]. To describe the underlining 
radiative processes, these models use rather simple 
empirical formulas and parameters that are spatially 
averaged (lumped) and therefore not suitable for 
assessments over large areas. 

More advanced methods for ecological and biological 
applications are implemented in Solar Analyst, developed 
as an ArcView GIS extension [15]. In the preprocessing 
phase, the model generates an upward-looking hemi¬ 
spherical viewshed based on a digital elevation model 
(DEM). The solar model is suitable for local-scale studies. 
It is not flexible enough for calculations of atmospheric 
transmissivity or diffuse fraction of the total irradiance, 
since it only allows very limited settings for the available 
parameters, using either data from the nearest weather 
stations or just typical values. This makes its use too 
simplistic over large areas, with progressive deterioration 
of accuracy as the study area increases. 

The SRAD model [16, 17] was designed to evaluate 
a complex set of short-wave and long-wave solar radia¬ 
tion interactions between the Earths surface and atmo¬ 
sphere. Although based on a simplified representation of 
the underlying physics, the main solar radiation factors 
are considered and the model is able to characterize the 
spatial variability in landscape processes. However, it is 
specifically designed for the modeling of topo- and meso- 
scale processes, so that the calculation of solar radiation 
over large areas is also limited. 

The r.sun solar radiation model has been developed 
by Hofierka [18] for the open-source environment of 
GRASS GIS [19]. The improved version of the model, 
later developed by Suri and Hofierka [20], models all 
three components of solar radiation under both clear- 
sky and real-sky atmospheric conditions. The model 
has been successfully used in a wide range of applica¬ 
tions including PV electricity production [4, 21]. 

Modeling Topographic Effects on Solar Radiation 

Solar radiation is a sum of three components: beam 
radiation incoming directly from the Sun, diffuse 


radiation from the sky (available even under overcast 
conditions), as well as radiation diffusively reflected 
from nearby terrain features. This reflected component 
exists only in non-flat areas. The local variation in solar 
radiation incident at the surface is determined by two 
major factors: topography and cloudiness. Topography 
affects the distribution of solar radiation fluxes via 
several topographic attributes: elevation, slope, aspect, 
and terrain features creating shadows. In the northern 
hemisphere, for example, south-facing inclined sur¬ 
faces at high latitudes may receive a higher amount of 
solar radiation than flat areas. 

Slope and aspect of the land surface modify the inci¬ 
dent beam, diffuse, and ground-reflected components. 
These two parameters influence the spatial-temporal 
patterns of the radiation field over hilly terrain. The 
influence of slope and aspect is more pronounced 
under clear-sky (sunny) weather than under cloudy con¬ 
ditions, when diffuse radiation dominates. Shadows cast 
by neighboring terrain features may substantially reduce 
the amount of available radiation especially at low solar 
altitudes. Elevation affects the attenuation of radiation 
through the total optical thickness of the atmosphere. At 
high elevation, due to a lower optical thickness, the 
attenuation from atmospheric gases and aerosols is less 
pronounced, so that the incident radiation s magnitude is 
higher than at low elevation. Similar issues, albeit even 
more complex, exist when trying to simulate the radia¬ 
tion field over urban fabrics, due to the added complexity 
of rapid spatial variations in ground albedo, inter¬ 
reflections between buildings, complex shading issues, 
and additional attenuation due to pollution. 

Most radiometric stations are equipped with sensors 
that measure global horizontal radiation, sometimes dif¬ 
fuse horizontal radiation, and more rarely direct normal 
radiation. If both the global and diffuse components are 
measured, the direct normal component can be calcu¬ 
lated using the actual Sun altitude over the horizon, 
which can be calculated from time, date, and location 
coordinates. Similarly, the radiation incident on slopes 
can be estimated from global and diffuse radiation data, 
provided the ratio of global radiation on a slope to that on 
a horizontal surface is known [22]. Because there is 
usually a very sparse spatial coverage of meteorological 
stations measuring solar radiation, it is generally very 
useful to estimate the solar radiation components 
locally incident on the surface using a topographical 
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solar radiation model. Such a model may provide more 
accurate estimates than satellites especially in moun¬ 
tainous regions with strong topographic effects. 

Digital Elevation Models 

The most common digital representation of the land 
surface is via a DEM. In DEMs, elevations can be 
regularly spaced in the form of grids (a raster-based 
data model) or irregularly spaced as triangulated irreg¬ 
ular networks (TINs). The cell of the grid (a minimal 
area with a unique value of elevation) defines the spa¬ 
tial resolution of the raster-based DEM. The DEMs 
based on the TIN data model are characterized by tri¬ 
angles with variable sizes. 

DEMs are used to calculate slopes and aspects, and 
ultimately the amount of solar radiation incident at the 
surface. In mountainous regions, shadows cast by terrain 
features can greatly attenuate the available radiation, so 
that a shadowing analysis is necessary. However, the 
accuracy of such an analysis is very sensitive to the 
DEM s resolution. For applications at a global scale, 
solar radiation calculated with a spatial resolution of 
10-40 km or more provides only overall information, 
which is not compatible with a detailed shadowing anal¬ 
ysis. For resolutions of 1-5 km or better, the shadowing 
analysis should be considered, especially in mountainous 
or urban regions. In very local studies with DEMs at 
resolutions of hundreds to tenths of meters, the data 
accuracy strongly affects the shadowing analysis. In 
such cases, DEMs preserving the features of surface 
extremes (e.g., tops of the mountains, saddles, ridges, or 
bottoms of valleys) should be used rather than smoothed 
data. Moreover, digital surface models (DSM) that also 
include specific sun-obstructing features of the surface 
(e.g., forest, urban constructions, etc.) can be used. In 
the topographic modeling of solar radiation, DSMs are 
preferred because they better represent features casting 
shadows at lower solar altitudes. More information on 
DEMs, DSMs, data sources, production techniques, 
and quality issues can be found elsewhere, for example, 
[16, 23, 24]. 

Computing Clear-Sky Radiation 

The Suns position in the sky relative to the position of 
a point of interest at the surface is a key parameter in 
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Geometry of the solar beam 


topographic solar radiation models. Basic solar geom¬ 
etry is defined by a set of solar parameters including 
latitude and longitude of the location, time, and solar 
declination. Then the position of the Sun in the sky 
with respect to a horizontal surface can be expressed by 
two coordinates: the solar altitude, h 0 , defined as the 
angle between the solar beam and the horizontal sur¬ 
face, and the solar azimuth, A 0 , defined as the horizon¬ 
tal angle between the Sun and the local meridian 

(Fig. 1). 

The following description is for the solar topo¬ 
graphic model that derived from the research by Suri 
and Hofierka [20], which also resulted in the r.sun solar 
radiation model for the open-source environment of 
GRASS GIS [19]. Whereas the calculation of the beam 
component is quite straightforward, the main differ¬ 
ence between all topographic models is in the treatment 
of the diffuse component [25]. This component 
depends on climate and regional surface conditions, 
and it is often the largest source of estimation error. 
The equations used in the r.sun model are based on the 
research conducted for the European Solar Radiation 
Atlas project [1, 26] and reflect European climate con¬ 
ditions. The ground-reflected radiation usually con¬ 
tributes only several percent to the overall global 
radiation on inclined surfaces and therefore is ignored 
by most models. However, larger contributions of this 
component may exist in mountains, especially in snow 
conditions. Nevertheless, the r.sun model takes also 
into account this component via simple equations 
that are adequate for most applications. 
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The beam irradiance on inclined surfaces, B ic (W/m 2 ), 
is calculated as follows: 


The hour angle of the time of sunrise/sunset over 
the horizontal plane, T h r,s , is defined as: 

cosTh r,s = — C 33 /C 31 . (9) 


hie B 0c sin 5 exp (l) 

or 

B ic = B hc sin 5 exp/ sinh 0 (2) 

where B 0c is the beam irradiance normal to the solar 
beam (W/m 2 ), B hc is the beam irradiance on horizontal 
surfaces (W/m 2 ), 5 exp is the solar incidence angle mea¬ 
sured between the Sun and the inclined surface, and h 0 
is the solar altitude. 

If the inclined surface is defined by slope y N and 
aspect A n , then the solar incidence angle 5 exp is defined 
as [27, 28]: 

sin 5 exp = C^cos (T — X f ) + C 33 (3) 

where 

C 31 = cos cp'cos 5, C 33 = sin cp'sin 5 (4) 

and 

sin cp' = —cos cp sin y N cosA N + sin cp cos y N (5) 

tan X' = — (sin y N sinA N )/(sin cp sin y N cosA N 
+ cos cp cos y N ) 

The hour angle T (rad) is calculated from the local 
solar time, t, expressed in decimal hours on the 24-h 
clock as: 

T = 0.261799(t — 12 ) ( 6 ) 

The Sun’s position given by the solar altitude 
h 0 and the solar azimuth A 0 is calculated as follows 
[27, 28]: 

sin h 0 = C 31 COST + C 33 (7) 

cosAq — (CnCosT T C 13 )/((C 22 sinT) 

+ (CnCosT + Ci 3 ) 2 ) 

where 

Cn = sin cp cos 5, C 13 = —cos cp sin 5, 

C 22 = cos 5, C 3 i = cos cp cos 5, C 33 = sin cp sin 5 

(8) 


The hour angle of the time of sunrise/sunset over 
the inclined surface, T/’ 55 , can be calculated by analogy: 

cos(Ti r ’ s - X') = -C' 33 /C 3l (10) 

The value of the solar declination 5 (rad) valid for 
a specified day can be found in astronomical hand¬ 
books or computed using one of the appropriate 
approximation formulas (see, e.g., [22, 29]). 

The beam irradiance normal to the solar beam is 
attenuated by the cloudless atmosphere and calculated 
as: 

Boc = Goe RmL (11) 

where G 0 is the extraterrestrial irradiance normal to the 
solar beam (W/m 2 ) and the term RmL denotes the 
attenuation factor representing the Rayleigh optical 
thickness for a relative optical air mass m. The atmo¬ 
spheric turbidity is expressed by the Linke turbidity 
factor. 

The beam irradiance on a horizontal surface B hc 
(W/m 2 ) is given by the following expression: 

Bhc = Bocsinho (12) 

where h 0 is the solar altitude angle given by Eq. 7. 

Diffuse Radiation 

Calculations of diffuse radiation are always prone to 
some degree of approximation. Diffuse radiation 
depends on solar geometry, local topography, and 
atmosphere constituents causing absorption and scat¬ 
tering (e.g., clouds, particulates, aerosols). Diffuse radi¬ 
ation is anisotropic, that is, it varies over the sky 
depending on direction. Modeling anisotropy is 
a complex task, which would require knowledge of 
the amount of sky visible at a point (i.e., a sky-view 
factor) and of rapidly changing clouds at any instant. 
To simplify the task, it is often assumed that diffuse 
radiation is isotropic, which means that the diffuse sky 
radiance is constant over all directions. This can be 
a viable solution especially for long-term modeling. 

Due to its complexity, the diffuse irradiance inci¬ 
dent on the horizontal is usually obtained from 
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empirical models that have at least regional validity. 
The clear-sky diffuse radiation component of the r.sun 
solar radiation model presented here is based on the 
European Solar Radiation Atlas project [1]. 

The diffuse irradiance on a horizontal surface, D hc 
(W/m 2 ) is estimated as the product of three terms: G 0 , 
a diffuse transmission function, Tn, dependent only on 
the Linke turbidity factor L, and a diffuse solar altitude 
function, F d , dependent only on solar altitude h 0 [1]: 

D hc = G 0 Tn(L)F d (h 0 ) (13) 

F d (h 0 ) reduces to 1 for a vertically overhead Sun. 
The product G 0 Tn(L) then estimates the theoretical 
diffuse irradiance on the horizontal surface for the air- 
mass 2 Finke turbidity factor. The following second- 
order polynomial expression is used [ 1 ]: 

Tn(L) = - 0.015843 + 0.030543F 

2 ( 14 ) 

+ 0.0003797L 2 . 

The solar altitude function is evaluated using the 
expression: 

F d (h 0 ) = Ai + A 2 sinh 0 + A 3 sin 2 h 0 (15) 

where the values of the coefficients A 1? A 2 , and A 3 
depend only on the Finke turbidity F. 

The clear-sky diffuse irradiance on an inclined sur¬ 
face, D ic (W/m 2 ) is estimated separately for sunlit, 
potentially sunlit, and shadowed surfaces. The exact 
expressions for these cases can be found in [30]. 

Ground-Reflected Radiation 

The ground-reflected component of solar radiation is 
usually quite small (e.g., several percents of global 
radiation). It depends on topography and ground 
reflectance. The reflectance of the land surface is 
expressed via ground albedo. In flat areas, the 
ground reflected radiation is almost nonexistent; 
however, it may become significant in mountainous 
areas and higher latitudes with lower altitudes of the 
Sun and frequent presence of snow. Under such 
circumstances, the usual approach of considering 
the ground albedo as constant may lead to incorrect 
results. A good estimate of the albedo of all sur¬ 
rounding surfaces is a prerequisite to obtain correct 
results, particularly in calculations of the energy 


balance of vegetation, amount of transpiration, and 
energy interception [22]. However, estimating the 
albedo value is not easy. Usually, tabulated (constant) 
values are used for typical land cover classes. In reality, 
the albedo may exhibit temporal variations due to 
ground cover and vegetation changes, variations in 
the soil’s moisture content, periodic snow cover, 
etc. For example, Muneer [22] presents typical values 
of albedo for natural surfaces and ground or vegetation 
covers. In general, the values range from 0.15 to 0.30, 
but snow-covered ground could reach 0.9. Surface 
reflectance maps are generally derived from satellite 
spectral observations (e.g., [31-34]). Then these maps 
can be used to obtain the net solar radiation [32] over 
a large area. Spatial and temporal resolutions of the 
reflectance maps determine the accuracy of estimates. 
A higher spatial resolution of land cover maps may 
provide better spatial accuracy, whereas satellite spec¬ 
tral observation provides better estimates of temporal 
variations. 

In the r.sun model, estimates of the clear-sky 
ground reflected radiation for inclined surfaces (RJ 
rely on the isotropic assumption. The ground-reflected 
clear-sky diffuse irradiance received on inclined sur¬ 
faces (W/m 2 ) in the absence of shading is proportional 
to the global horizontal irradiance, G hc , mean ground 
albedo, p g , and a fraction of the ground viewed by the 
inclined surface, r g (y N ) [22]: 

Ri = PgGhc r g(YN) ( 16 ) 

where 

r g (Y N ) = (1 -cosy N )/2 (17) 

and the global irradiance on the horizontal surface, Gh c 
(W/m 2 ) is given as a sum of its beam and diffuse 
component: 

Ghc = Bhc + Dhc- (18) 

Computing Real-Sky Radiation 

To properly estimate the real-sky irradiance, over¬ 
cast and partially cloudy conditions must also be 
taken into account. However, human meteorologi¬ 
cal cloudiness observations are usually prone to 
subjective errors and do not sufficiently describe 
the physical nature or spatial and temporal patterns 
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of different types of cloud cover. The overcast irra- 
diance (diffuse only) is calculated from clear-sky 
raster maps by application of a transmittance factor 
that parameterizes the attenuation of cloud cover. 
Examples of explicit calculations of this parameter 
can be found in [35, 36]. A simpler parameter, 
called the clear-sky index, can be used to calculate 
real-sky radiation for horizontal and inclined 
surfaces [20]. 

For the assessment of global radiation on 
a horizontal surface under overcast conditions, Gh, 
the clear-sky values, Gh c > are multiplied by the clear- 
sky index, k c [3, 37, 38]: 

Gh = Gh c k c . (19) 

Index k c represents the atmospheric transmission 
expressed as a ratio between the global horizontal 
irradiance under overcast and clear-sky conditions. 
For a set of ground meteorological stations, the 
clear-sky index can be calculated from the measured 
global irradiance, Gh s , and the computed values of 
clear-sky global radiation, G hc : 

k c = Ghs/Gh c - (20) 


between 0.3 and 1.0 [40]. The underlying physical 
processes are quite complicated, and usually 
represented only by empirical equations [1, 39]. How¬ 
ever, for many meteorological stations where the global 
irradiance, Gh s > is measured, the diffuse component, 
D hs , is either measured or calculated from cloudiness, 
sunshine, or other climatological data. The raster map 
of D hs /Gh s can be derived from such point values by 
spatial interpolation. Consecutively, the raster maps of 
diffuse and beam components of the clear-sky index 
can be computed as follows [20]: 


Dh = GhDhs/Ghs 

(22) 

Bh = Gh - D h 


k d c = D h /D hc 

(23) 

k b c = B h /B hc 



where subscript s is meant to distinguish data measured 
at meteorological stations (B hs and D hs ) from the esti¬ 
mated values of B h and D h . 

The r.sun Solar Radiation Model 


Alternatively, k c can be derived from other sources 
of climatological data (e.g., cloudiness [39]). The raster 
maps of k c must then be derived by spatial interpola¬ 
tion. The k c index can also be calculated directly from 
modeled shortwave surface irradiance predictions 
derived from satellite data. The latter method is based 
on the similarity between the planetary albedo 
recorded by spaceborne radiometers and the surface 
radiant flux [3, 37, 40]. 

To evaluate the overcast global irradiance for 
inclined surfaces, G i? the beam, diffuse, and reflected 
components are calculated similar to clear-sky equa¬ 
tions by just substituting B hc for B h and D hc for D h . To 
compute D h and Bh, the clear-sky index k c has to be 
treated separately, as follows [20]: 

D h = D hc k d c (21) 

B h = B hc k b c . 

The diffuse fraction, or ratio of diffuse to global 
radiation D h /G, is a strong function of cloudiness, and 
therefore is markedly different under clear and overcast 
skies. In Europe, the diffuse ratio typically varies 


The methodology described above has been applied to 
the r.sun solar radiation model within the open-source 
environment of GRASS GIS [18, 20, 41]. GRASS GIS is 
a free, open-source software that warrants users, devel¬ 
opers, and researchers free access to the source code 
and ways to further improve it [19]. The r.sun module 
of GRASS GIS can be used for any geographical region 
and time to assess the solar radiation field, and evaluate 
the irradiance incident on any elemental surface. It has 
been also successfully applied to assessments of 
PV electricity production at regional and local scales 
[4, 20, 24] . A detailed description of the module can be 
found in [19] and in the GRASS GIS online manual 
(http://grass.osgeo.org/). 

The r.sun model estimates the beam, diffuse, and 
reflected components of clear-sky radiation after taking 
into account the attenuation of extraterrestrial radia¬ 
tion by air-mass effects and atmosphere turbidity. 
The real-sky radiation is approximated from the latter 
results using the clear-sky index, which represents the 
attenuation of clear-sky radiation by cloudiness. The 
clear-sky index map is usually derived from ground 
radiation measurements by interpolation or from 
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satellite-based predictions. Calculations of the irradi- 
ance incident on inclined planes require the estimation 
of the beam and diffuse components of global horizon¬ 
tal radiation. Similar to the clear-sky index, the ratio of 
diffuse and global radiation can be derived by interpo¬ 
lating ground-based data or by models based on satel¬ 
lite data. 

In summary, the r.sun module has the following key 
features [24]: 

• It is a raster-based GIS program with spatially var¬ 
iable input and output data. Alternatively, selected 
parameters can be set as constants. 

• It is a free, open-source program with available 
source code for further improvement. 

• It provides all components of clear-sky and real-sky 
solar radiation for irradiation (Wh/m 2 ) and irradi- 
ance values (W/m 2 ). 

• Its calculations can be performed assuming solar or 
civil time. 

• It is scalable to various spatial resolutions and 
region sizes. Memory management and code opti¬ 
mization allows the use of high-resolution data. 

• Integration with the open-source environment of 
GRASS GIS provides other GIS tools for processing 
the input and output data directly within a single 
computing environment. 

The r.sun module works in two modes. Mode 1 is for 
instantaneous calculations, for which raster-based 
maps of solar irradiance (W/m 2 ) and solar incident 
angles (degrees) are obtained. In mode 2, the raster- 
based maps provide daily sums of solar irradiation 
(Wh/m 2 ) and daily direct-sun duration (min). These 
are computed from the integration of irradiance values 
(derived in mode 1) that are calculated at a user- 
selected time step from sunrise to sunset. If such option 
is also selected, the computation can account for sky 
obstructions (shadowing) by local terrain features. 
These two modes can be used separately or in combi¬ 
nation to provide estimates of incident radiation for 
any desired time step or interval. This is done by incor¬ 
porating Unix shell scripts (e.g., in the Linux operating 
system). 

Recently, the r.sun module has been supplemented 
by other GRASS GIS modules to help prepare spatially 
distributed solar databases [42]. For example, r.sunyear 
calculates the optimal tilt of south oriented planes in 


order to maximize the collectable daily or annual irra¬ 
diation with 1° precision. This module provides the 
optimized tilt of the collector plane, as well as 
the corresponding global irradiation values including 
the beam, diffuse, and reflected components. 

The most computationally demanding part of 
topographic solar radiation modeling is the analysis 
of land surface shadows. To calculate shadows, the 
internal procedure of the r.sun module can be used. 
Alternatively, for large-size grids, the more efficient 
r. horizon module is preferable. The output of this mod¬ 
ule is a grid representing the elevation angles between 
the horizontal and the apparent horizon for any 
specified direction. Series of such grids describing the 
horizon angles over all directions (with a specified azi¬ 
muthal step, usually between 3.75° and 15°) can then 
be used as the input to the r.sun module, thus simpli¬ 
fying its internal procedure. Both the r.horizon module 
and the internal shadowing algorithm of the r.sun 
module consider the curvature of the Earth and the 
angular distortions caused by various cartographic 
projections. 

Computing Spatially Distributed Solar Radiation 
Databases 

Solar radiation parameters are essential to many envi¬ 
ronmental processes and human activities. Thus it is 
important to determine with a sufficient spatial and 
temporal accuracy the amount of solar radiation 
intercepted by any point on the Earth’s surface. Radia¬ 
tion data are usually available from selected ground 
meteorological stations operating under the auspices 
of the World Meteorological Organization (WMO). 
Such data can be retrieved from the World Radiation 
Data Centre (WRDC). The archives of the WRDC are 
available online (http://wrdc-mgo.nrel.gov and http:// 
wrdc.mgo.rssi.ru/). However, such data do not cover 
areas between the measurement stations. In most cases, 
only global irradiation is available in these archives. 
Models must therefore be used to estimate the beam 
and diffuse components. This can be done by using 
additional meteorological data, such as cloud cover, the 
turbidity factor, and air temperature. 

Currently, there are several satellites whose cloud 
data can be used to evaluate global radiation at regional 
or global scales. Various international and national 
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programs provide satellite-derived solar radiation 
maps, but their spatial resolution is usually coarse 
(5-300 km). Among such global initiatives, the Inter¬ 
national Satellite Cloud Climatology Project (ISCCP) 
and related programs such as NASA’s Surface Solar 
Energy (SSE) are worth noting [43]. 

In several regions, digital solar atlases on CD or 
DVD have been developed to meet the increasing 
demand for accurate solar radiation data. These atlases 
are often supplemented by software to compute other 
parameters of interest and provide a graphical user 
interface to the maps. For example, the MeteoNorm 
software (http://www.meteonorm.com) contains vari¬ 
ous solar radiation or climatological data and software 
tools to perform spatial interpolations and estimate 
the irradiance on inclined surfaces. Another example 
is the European Solar Radiation Atlas [ 1 ] covering the 
European continent. 

Currently, new web-based services provide new pos¬ 
sibilities for solar radiation applications. For example, 
the SoDa Web service (http://www.soda-is.com) pro¬ 
vides an integrated access to several online databases 
with a wide range of applications [43]. Other examples 
are the National Renewable Energy Laboratory (NREL) 
site (http://rredc.nrel.gov/solar), the RETScreen project 
(http://www.retscreen.net), the 3Tier web service 
(http://www.3tier.com), or the PVGIS site for PV 
assessments (http://re.jrc.ec.europa.eu/pvgis/ ). 

These solar radiation databases provide basic solar 
radiation maps, such as mean daily values of global 
horizontal, direct normal, or diffuse horizontal radia¬ 
tion. Thus, the user with interests in the spatial distri¬ 
bution of solar radiation over land must use additional 
calculations and models to assess the effective solar 
irradiance/irradiation that is incident on tilted surfaces. 

Recently, Hofierka and Cebecauer [24, 44] have 
developed the national solar radiation database for Slo¬ 
vakia with a spatial resolution of 100 m. This also 
includes topographic solar radiation maps suitable for 
environmental applications. The solar radiation database 
has been derived using the r.sun model described above, 
and additional solar radiation algorithms. The raster- 
based solar radiation database consists of 12 monthly 
mean and one annual mean of daily sums of global 
irradiation on a horizontal plane under real-sky and 
clear-sky conditions, spatially distributed values of 
optimum inclination angle of a plane maximizing the 


solar radiation collection (e.g., for solar energy appli¬ 
cations) and monthly means of real-sky global irradia¬ 
tion for optimally inclined planes. Moreover, several 
other raster-based maps were prepared, including the 
beam, diffuse, and reflected components of global irra¬ 
diation, Linke turbidity coefficients, ratios of diffuse 
and global irradiation on a horizontal plane, ratios of 
global irradiation on optimally inclined and horizontal 
planes, as well as the underlying DEM. 

Input Data 

The data used in this study were derived from the 
existing data sources and then further processed in 
GRASS GIS and by the r.sun solar radiation model. 
The input dataset included a 100-m resolution DEM, 
measured values of global and diffuse radiation from 
22 ground meteorological stations, and monthly maps 
of Linke turbidity coefficient. 

As mentioned earlier, the essential input for topo¬ 
graphic solar radiation modeling is a proper DEM. The 
spatial resolution of raster-based DEMs significantly 
affects the accuracy of modeling and spatial patterns 
of solar irradiation. The DEM used for the Slovakia 
database was based on the SRTM data from the C-band 
SAR interferometry instrument [45] acquired during 
an Endeavour space shuttle mission that took place in 
2001. These data cover approximately 80% of the total 
Earth surface. In the northern hemisphere, the data 
covers all areas up to 60° latitude. The original resolu¬ 
tion of the data is 1 arcsec (^30 m). For areas outside 
the USA, only the coarser 3-arcsec data are freely avail¬ 
able (http://srtm.usgs.gov/), which still determine an 
excellent resolution (^90 m). The horizontal and ver¬ 
tical accuracy of the data is sufficient for most solar 
applications, even at local scales. In this study, the 
3-arcsec data available in the WGS84 geographic coor¬ 
dinate system were reprojected and resampled to 
100-m resolution (Fig. 2). To accurately take into 
account the shadowing effects of surrounding terrain, 
a 50-km strip of DEM behind the state border of 
Slovakia was also included. The detailed daily analysis 
of shadows on large grids throughout a year means very 
high computing demands, which can be minimized by 
the r.horizon module. A set of 96 data layers 
representing horizon angles with an azimuthal angle 
step of 3.75° were precomputed using this module. 
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Topographic Solar Radiation Modeling for Environmen¬ 
tal Applications. Figure 2 

Ground meteorological stations measuring solar radiation 
and DEM derived from the SRTM data 

This considerably accelerated calculations in the r.sun 
module [44]. 

Ground meteorological stations measuring solar 
radiation and other related meteorological parameters 
(e.g., turbidity, cloudiness, etc.) are usually sparse and 
unevenly distributed. In most cases, their spacing is 
such that the spatial variability in solar radiation can¬ 
not be accurately derived. In Slovakia, only six meteo¬ 
rological stations measuring global solar radiation are 
available. To use the maximum possible information, 
these stations have been supplemented by another set 
of 16 nearby meteorological stations in neighboring 
countries, for a total of 22 stations used in this study 
(Fig. 2). The measurement of global and diffuse solar 
radiation is needed to assess the ratio of real-sky and 
clear-sky radiation represented by the clear-sky index 
and its beam and diffuse components. These are nec¬ 
essary in order to derive the real-sky radiation on 
inclined surfaces. 

To prepare spatially distributed input data derived 
from measured or modeled solar radiation data, inter¬ 
polation techniques are frequently used, such as 
splines, weighted averages, or kriging (see, e.g., 
[46-48]). However, a low spatial density of meteoro¬ 
logical stations measuring solar radiation still requires 
a sophisticated interpolation approach, such as co- 
kriging [49, 50] or multivariate splines [20, 51], in 
order to include additional variables and useful infor¬ 
mation from a DEM or satellite images, and effectively 
improve the quality of interpolation. Using this 
approach, Suri et al. [4] have prepared a PVGIS 


database (http://re.jrc.ec.europa.eu/pvgis/) with 1-km 
spatial resolution, which contains a comprehensive set 
of various solar radiation data. This includes the r.sun 
input parameters for Europe, which also covers the 
territory of Slovakia. The beam and diffuse clear-sky 
index components were derived from the monthly 
means of global and diffuse radiation measured at 
many meteorological stations (including the 22 sta¬ 
tions considered in the Slovakia study) during the 
1981-1990 period [1], and from clear-sky global irra¬ 
diations computed using the r.sun model [4] . The input 
data for this study included the beam and diffuse clear- 
sky index components and Linke turbidity grid maps 
taken from the PVGIS database, which were all 
resampled to 100-m resolution using the r.resamp.rst 
interpolation resampling module in GRASS GIS. The 
original maps of monthly Linke turbidity factor were 
obtained from a global database [52] at their original 
spatial resolution of 5' («8 km). The estimation of 
turbidity is still prone to large uncertainties and affects 
the accuracy of clear-sky radiation maps, particularly 
those for the beam and diffuse components. 

The monthly mean clear-sky index and diffuse frac¬ 
tion were interpolated using the v.vol.rst module in 
GRASS GIS, which is based on a tri-variate version of 
the Regularized Spline with Tension method [19]. 
Finally, the elevation variable was represented by the 
100-m DEM derived from the SRTM data, thus 
enhancing the resolution and accuracy of interpolation 
in mountainous regions. 

Calculation Procedure 

The solar database represented by the final maps in 
Figs. 3-6 was computed by the r.sun module with the 
help of the above-mentioned GRASS GIS modules in 
three major steps [20]: 

1. Computation of global clear-sky irradiation on 
a horizontal plane 

2. Calculation of global real-sky irradiation on 
a horizontal plane and its beam and diffuse com¬ 
ponents using the beam and diffuse clear-sky index 
components 

3. Computation of the optimal inclination of the south- 
oriented plane to maximize the annual irradiation 
yield using the r.sunyear module, and computation 
of irradiation for optimally inclined planes 







Topographic Solar Radiation Modeling for Environmental Applications. Figure 3 

Annual real-sky global solar irradiation incident on the ground surface in Slovakia 



Topographic Solar Radiation Modeling for Environmental Applications. Figure 4 

Optimal slope tilt maximizing the annual solar input in Slovakia 
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Topographic Solar Radiation Modeling for Environmental Applications. Figure 5 

Annual real-sky beam solar irradiation 
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Topographic Solar Radiation Modeling for Environmental Applications. Figure 6 

Annual real-sky diffuse solar irradiation 


All databases were derived in the form of spatially 
distributed raster-based maps representing monthly 
and annual means of daily sums of irradiation in 
kWh/m 2 . The long-term mean values were determined 
by the input data, that is, long-term monthly means of 
the clear-sky index and of the Linke turbidity coeffi¬ 
cient. Although these important inputs have a coarse 
time resolution, the use of a high-resolution DEM pro¬ 
vides the capability to better model the daily and sea¬ 
sonal dynamics of solar radiation. Values of slope and 
aspect were calculated from the SRTM DEM using the 
r.slope.aspect module. Calculations were performed for 
the median day of each month, taken as the effective 
average day. An integration time step of 15 min was 
used to obtain daily sums of irradiation. A shell¬ 
scripting technique in GRASS GIS was used to calculate 
monthly values of irradiation using the r.sun module in 
mode 2. 

The resulting spatial maps of solar radiation 
consist of: 

1. Monthly means of global irradiation including all 
components for clear and real skies on a horizontal 
plane 

2. Monthly means of global irradiation including all 
components for real-sky incident at the land surface 

3. Irradiance values incident at the land surface in 
15-min steps for March, June, September, and 
December 

The monthly means were subsequently summed up 
to get annual values. 


The quality of outputs from any topographic solar 
radiation model reflects that of the source data and of the 
solar radiation methodology. A high-resolution DEM 
improves the accuracy of topography factors (absolute 
air mass and shadowing). The real-sky irradiation results 
are more influenced by the lack of representative ground- 
based measurements reflecting local variations and 
dynamics of cloudiness. In the Slovakia case, ground- 
based measurements were spatially interpolated using a 
sophisticated tri-variate interpolation method that can 
make the local variability of irradiation dependent on 
topography [20, 51]. 

The overall accuracy of the database represented by 
monthly and annual values of irradiation was assessed 
using basic statistics, the relative mean bias error (rMBE), 
and relative root mean squared error (rRMSE). The 
rMBE measures the overall bias. For the six available 
radiometric stations in Slovakia, it reached 3.1% and 
2.7% for the monthly and annual real-sky global irradi¬ 
ations on a horizontal plane, respectively. The rRMSE, 
which is more a measure of random errors, was a bit 
higher - approaching 5.9% and 4.2% for the monthly 
and annual irradiations, respectively [24]. 

For Slovakia, the mean annual real-sky global irradi¬ 
ation incident on the surface (Fig. 3) averages from 925 
kWh/m 2 on northern slopes and bottoms of valleys to 
1,250 kWh/m 2 on southern slopes of mountains, with 
locally higher values. Interestingly, these southern slopes 
have a higher solar input than horizontal areas in the 
southern part ofthe country (1,150-1,200 kWh/m 2 ). The 
optimal slope tilt maximizing the annual solar irradiation 
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input is in the range of 36-44°, that is, slightly less than 
latitude (Fig. 4). This confirms the findings by Gueymard 

[53] for the US territory. The optimal slope tilt was 
calculated using the r.sunyear module that iteratively 
calculates the optimal slope tilt using the r.sun model 

[54] . The values of optimal slope tilt also explain why 
south-oriented, steeper slopes at higher latitudes may 
receive more radiation than horizontal areas at lower 
latitudes. Figure 4 also indicates that the spatial vari¬ 
ability in global radiation incident on the ground is 
quite high in Slovakia, with mountainous areas 
exhibiting the strongest gradients, as could be expected. 

Figure 5 shows the mean annual real-sky beam 
irradiation incident on the ground surface in Slovakia. 
This component is the most sensitive to changes in land 
surface geometry, especially under lower solar altitudes 
due to the occurrence of shadows. Mountains also 
often trigger a local increase in cloudiness, thus atten¬ 
uating the beam radiation component. The mean 
annual beam irradiation varies from 100 kWh/m 2 on 


northern slopes and valley bottoms to 650 kWh/m 2 on 
southern slopes and flat areas. 

Diffuse radiation (Fig. 6) is the second most impor¬ 
tant component of global radiation. The amount of 
diffuse radiation is directly affected by the clear-sky 
index and to a lesser extent by topography. The r.sun 
model considers the terrain s slope, but not the indi¬ 
rect, sky blocking effect of the neighboring terrain on 
diffuse radiation. The mean annual diffuse irradiation 
varies only slightly from 500 kWh/m 2 on northern 
slopes and valley bottoms to 650 kWh/m 2 on southern 
slopes and higher elevations. Over flat areas, an inter¬ 
mediate value of ~600 kWh/m 2 per year is typical. The 
spatial variability in diffuse irradiation is lower than in 
beam irradiation, since the influence of shading effects 
on this component is weaker. 

Reflected radiation (Fig. 7) has the lowest share in 
global radiation, as could be expected. It exists only in 
non-flat areas, and reaches the highest values in moun¬ 
tains. The mean annual reflected irradiation is from 
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Topographic Solar Radiation Modeling for Environmental Applications. Figure 7 

Annual real-sky reflected solar irradiation 



Topographic Solar Radiation Modeling for Environmental Applications. Table 1 Mean, minimal, and maximal daily 
global irradiation incident on the ground surface in Slovakia (kWh/m 2 ) 



Month 

Daily irradiation (kWh/m 2 ) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Year 

Mean 

0.9 

1.6 

2.7 

3.9 

4.8 

5.0 

5.3 

4.4 

3.2 

2.2 

1.1 

0.7 

3.0 

Minimum 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

1.1 

Maximum 

2.3 

3.2 

4.1 

4.7 

5.5 

5.8 

6.1 

5.3 

4.4 

3.5 

2.3 

1.7 

3.9 
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0 kWh/m 2 in flat areas to 18 kWh/m 2 on steep slopes in 
mountains. The seasonal variability in albedo was not 
considered. 

The seasonal variability in mean daily global irra¬ 
diation over Slovakia is presented in Table 1. This 
variability is quite high due to the relatively high lati¬ 
tude (47°-49°). During the summer months (June to 
August), the mean daily irradiation is about 5.5 times 
higher than during the winter months (December to 
February). The highest seasonal variability and differ¬ 
ences can be found on northern slopes (up to seven 
times), in contrast to southern slopes where differences 
are only «2.5 times. This seasonal variability is caused 
by topographic effects that are increased during winter 
when solar altitudes are lower and hence frequent 
shadows are cast by terrain features. 

Future Directions 

Topographic solar radiation models are increasingly 
available for various environmental applications. How¬ 
ever, due to their complexity and input data require¬ 
ments, they still lack some features that could improve 
the accuracy of the modeling results. While clear-sky 
beam component is well defined and easily calculated, 
the diffuse component is prone to approximations, 
even under clear-sky conditions. Thus the anisotropic 
character of diffuse radiation is often approximated by 
the isotropic assumption. The problem is even more 
complex under real-sky conditions. Spatial and tempo¬ 
ral variability caused by clouds can overwhelm the 
topographic variability [12]. 

The long-term values of real-sky radiation incident 
at the land surface can be well approximated using 
ground-based or satellite-based measurements. The 
ground-based data are usually sparsely and unevenly 
distributed and therefore more advanced techniques of 
spatial interpolation might be necessary. The advanced 
interpolation and disaggregation techniques can be 
used to assess the real-sky radiation with higher spatial 
resolutions and topographic effects. However, the 
short-term changes away from weather stations lack 
adequate modeling tools. The satellite-based data are 
evenly distributed, however, often spatially averaged 
(smoothed) and therefore less accurate in mountain¬ 
ous areas. Still, topographic models and elevation data 


can be used to disaggregate satellite data in areas with 
strong topographic effects, and thus increase the accu¬ 
racy of estimates [55]. 

Recently, the r.sun topographic solar radiation model 
has been successfully applied to assessments of roof 
potential for solar energy applications in urban areas 
[21]. However, the analysis is limited to 2-D surfaces 
(roofs) and cannot be applied to vertical facades. There¬ 
fore, future improvements of topographic solar radiation 
models should also include extension to 3-D modeling 
for vertical surfaces including complex urban areas and 
overlapping plant canopies. 
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Glossary 

Alkaloid A colorless, complex, and bitter organic base 
containing nitrogen and usually oxygen that is often 
physiologically active. 

Analgesic Painkiller. 

Apoptosis A genetically directed process of cell self- 
destruction that eliminates DNA-damaged, super¬ 
fluous, or unwanted cells. 

Cold turkey Cold flashes with goose bumps, one of the 
symptoms associated with withdrawal from a drug 
to which a person has become addicted. 

Dopamine A neurotransmitter in the brain that plays 
an important role, inter alia, in behavior and reward. 
Opioid A chemical that binds to and activates the opioid 
receptors in the nervous system and gastrointestinal 
tract; includes both natural opiates (derived from 
opium) and synthetic drugs possessing narcotic 
properties similar to opiates but not derived from 
opium. 

Secondhand smoke Smoke inhaled by a nonsmoker 
and consisting of mainstream smoke (smoke exhaled 
by a smoker) and sidestream smoke (smoke from 
the end of a lighted cigarette, pipe, or cigar). 
Teratogenic Causing developmental malformations. 

Definition of the Subject 

At the present time there are approximately 100,000 
chemicals in the environment, with an additional 
500-1,000 added each year. Although not all these 
chemicals are toxic, merely keeping up-to-date infor¬ 
mation on the possible toxicity of so many compounds 
is a prodigious task. Lederal agencies such as the Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA), Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA), and Consumer Product Safety 
Commission (CPSC) are responsible for establishing 
rules and guidelines that ensure, insofar as possible, 
that risks associated with exposure to toxic chemicals 
are within acceptable limits. Legislation such as the 
Clean Air Act, originally passed in 1963, and Clean 
Water Act, a 1977 amendment to the 1972 Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, have done much to 
advance the cause of environmental safety. Ironically 
perhaps, in the United States the primary sources of 
exposure to toxic chemicals and poisons are related to 
lifestyle issues, including in particular smoking, drink¬ 
ing (alcohol), use/abuse of pharmaceutical and 
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recreational drugs, and obesity. Most incidents of poi¬ 
soning occur in the home, where unintentional expo¬ 
sure to toxic chemicals is often the result of ignorance 
and/or carelessness. Education and public awareness 
have therefore become important components of the 
effort to address the issue of exposure to toxic 
chemicals in the United States. 

Introduction 

On the first day of class students in an honors section of 
an introductory environmental science class at Louisi¬ 
ana State University were asked to answer a series of 
multiple-choice questions to determine how much 
they knew about the subject before taking the course. 
One of the questions asked (Dr. Vince Wilson, personal 
communication): 

The statement, “Water can be a poison,” is an 
example of 

1. No agent has a single effect 

2. The water quality of the Baton Rouge Public Water 
System 

3. Dose makes the poison 

4. A sensitive population 

5. Toxicology is an empirical science 

The correct answer is “dose makes the poison,” the 
translation of a statement made in German by the six¬ 
teenth century physician Paracelsus. It underscores the 
fact that many substances commonly considered to be 
toxic are presumably harmless if the dose or degree of 
exposure is sufficiently small. This line of reasoning 
underlies the concept of an acceptable daily intake 
(ADI), for example, of food additives and contaminants 
[1, p. 2]. The ADI is a dose of the substance that would 
be expected to be associated with no appreciable 
adverse health effects if administered over the lifetime 
of a healthy person. On the other hand, consumption 
of too much of an otherwise benign substance can have 
serious health consequences. Water intoxication, for 
example, is a potentially fatal condition that occurs 
when consumption of too much water causes an abnor¬ 
mal balance of electrolytes in the body. 

In judging the risk associated with exposure to toxic 
chemicals, one must consider the duration of exposure as 
well as the dose. In toxicology the distinction is typically 
made between short-term or acute exposure and long¬ 


term or chronic exposure. Experimentally acute and 
chronic exposures are defined to be exposures lasting 
up to 14 days and greater than 1 year, respectively, with 
“intermediate exposure” used to characterize exposures 
lasting 14 days to 1 year [2]. These definitions are 
arbitrary, and in practice exposure times may vary 
continuously from seconds to an entire lifetime. 

Alcohol consumption is a good example of an issue 
linked to exposure time. In most states in the United 
States, a person is considered to be intoxicated if 
his/her blood alcohol content exceeds 0.08%. Con¬ 
sumption of alcohol can have fatal consequences if 
the blood alcohol content approaches ~0.40%. Death 
results from alcohol’s depressant effect on vital areas of 
the brain that control consciousness, respiration, and 
heart rate. To provide some context to these numbers, 
a person weighing ~100 pounds (45 kg) who con¬ 
sumed the contents of two 12-ounce cans of beer (5% 
alcohol content) over a short timeframe (~30-40 min) 
would likely have a blood alcohol content of ~0.10% 
(i.e., above the legal limit for driving) and a blood 
alcohol content of ~0.40% (i.e., potentially lethal) if 
he/she consumed eight 12-ounce cans of beer over the 
same timeframe. On the other hand, a 150-pound 
(68 kg) person who consumed the same quantities of 
beer over the same timeframe would likely have blood 
alcohol levels of only ~0.06% (i.e., below the legal limit 
for driving) and 0.25% (intoxicated and perhaps 
experiencing serious side effects, but probably not 
life-threatening), respectively. Incidentally, the ten¬ 
dency of people to vomit when they have had too 
much to drink is a natural defense mechanism and 
allows the body to rid itself of alcohol that has not 
already been absorbed into the bloodstream. Unfortu¬ 
nately this defense mechanism is not infallible. When 
some people have had too much to drink they lose 
consciousness and never recover, either because of the 
effect of the alcohol on their brain or because they 
choke on their own vomit and are unable to clear 
their air passages. 

The effects of consuming 12-ounce cans of beer are 
very different if the timeframe is longer. If a 100-pound 
person consumed one 12-ounce can of beer per day for 
8 days, for example, his/her blood alcohol level would 
probably never rise to more than 0.05%, below the legal 
limit for driving and far below the level associated with 
potentially fatal effects. 
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Perhaps surprisingly, most (~90%) exposures to 
toxic chemicals occur in the home and involve everyday 
household items. Not surprisingly, most exposures 
(85-90%) are accidents, although some are intentional 
(e.g., suicides). With the notable exception of cigarette 
smoke, about 75% of cases in the United States involve 
ingestion of a poison (as opposed, e.g., to inhalation of 
a toxin or exposure via dermal contact), and, with the 
exception of alcohol consumption, over half the cases 
involve children under the age of six. Interestingly, 
the greatest public health problems associated with 
exposure to toxic chemicals involve lifestyle decisions 
as opposed, for example, to living downwind or down¬ 
stream from an obvious source of pollution. 

Lifestyle-Associated Exposure to Toxic Chemicals 

Smoking 

In the United States and many other countries, by far 
the single greatest source of exposure to toxic chemicals 
is tobacco smoke, primarily the result of cigarette 
smoking. Cigarette smoke contains several hundred 
toxins, of which 44, the so-called Hoffmann analytes 
[3-5], are believed to be most relevant to smoking- 
related health effects [6]. These include the following: 

• Ammonia (NH 3 ): Nicotine, which is the addictive 
component of cigarettes, exists in two forms, bound 
and free. The free form of nicotine vaporizes more 
readily, and from the vapor phase is rapidly absorbed 
by the lungs and transported by the bloodstream to 
the brain. Adding ammonia to cigarettes facilitates 
the conversion of bound to free nicotine and thereby 
enhances the pleasurable effects associated with secre¬ 
tion of dopamine by brain neurons that have been 
stimulated either directly or indirectly by nicotine. 
Ammonia is also a toxic gas that can damage the 
respiratory system when it combines with water to 
form ammonium hydroxide: 

NH 3 + h 2 o -► NH 4 OH 

NH4OH is highly alkaline and corrosive. Exposure 
to NH4OH is associated with coughing, sore throat, 
shortness of breath, and a burning sensation, all of 
which may be associated with smoking. 

• Arsenic (As): Arsenic is a well-known toxin that has 
been used in pesticides for more than 1,000 years. 


The most commonly used formulation has been 
lead arsenate, which was used extensively for con¬ 
trol of insect pests until the end of World War II, 
when more effective synthetic organic insecticides 
became available. However, it is estimated that 
smokers breathe in between 0.8 and 2.4 pg of As 
per pack of cigarettes [7] due to continued use of 
arsenic-containing pesticides by tobacco growers. 
The toxicity of As is related to its disruptive effects 
on a wide variety of metabolic processes leading to, 
inter alia, oxidative stress, lactic acidosis, anemia, 
central nervous system dysfunction, and apparent 
thiamine deficiency. 

• Benzene (C 6 H 6 ): Benzene, a human carcinogen and 
known cause of leukemia, is found in cigarette 
smoke, which is believed to account for about half 
of human exposure. Chronic exposure to benzene 
can result in a variety of health problems including 
anemia, leukemia, and adverse effects on the 
immune system [8, 9]. 

• Benzo[a]pyrene (C 2 oH 12 ): Benzo[a]pyrene is a five- 
ring polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbon formed by the 
fusion of a benzene ring with pyrene. It is found in all 
smoke associated with the combustion of organic 
matter, including tobacco leaves. Metabolites of 
benzo [a] pyrene have been shown to be mutagenic 
and are highly carcinogenic [10]. Amounts of 
benzo [a] pyrene in cigarettes range from to 
30 ng per cigarette and are roughly in proportion 
to declared tar values [11]. The carcinogenic effects 
of benzo [a] pyrene are associated with binding of its 
diol epoxide metabolites to the tumor suppressor 
protein P53, which normally functions as a cell 
cycle regulator. Damage to P53 is related to more 
than half of all human cancers and to an even higher 
percentage of lung cancers [12, 13]. 

• Cadmium (Cd): In general leafy vegetables such as 
lettuce and spinach contain high levels of cadmium, 
which they accumulate from the soil. This is 
a natural phenomenon, and tobacco leaves are no 
exception. A cigarette smoker will typically take in 
about 3.0 pg of Cd per pack, of which 25% will be 
absorbed [ 14] . Chronic exposure to Cd is associated 
with kidney and liver damage, and in severe cases to 
softening of the bones [15]. Smokers typically have 
about twice the body burden of Cd as nonsmokers 
[16, 17]. 
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• Carbon monoxide (CO): Carbon monoxide is 
a colorless, odorless gas that results from the com¬ 
bustion of organic matter with inadequate amounts 
of oxygen. The concentration of CO in the air 
inhaled with cigarette smoke is about 2%, of 
which ~85% is absorbed [18, 19]. A person 
smoking 20 cigarettes per day (the minimum num¬ 
ber of cigarettes per pack in the United States is 20) 
would be expected to absorb ~200 mg of CO [20], 
considerably higher than the maximum of 
24 mg d -1 that can be safely tolerated [18]. 
The adverse effects of CO exposure are typically 
associated with its tendency to bind to hemoglobin 
and hence to interfere with the ability of hemoglo¬ 
bin to absorb and transport oxygen. Ironically, the 
affinity between CO and hemoglobin is about 
230 times greater than the affinity between 0 2 and 
hemoglobin [21, 22]. Additional adverse effects 
may be caused by the tendency of CO to bind to 
myoglobin, a protein that binds iron and oxygen in 
muscle tissues, and to cytochrome oxidase, an 
enzyme in the respiratory electron transport chain. 

• Formaldehyde (CH 2 0): Formaldehyde is a colorless 
but pungent gas found in cigarette smoke as a result 
of the pyrolysis of saccharides used as tobacco 
ingredients [23-25]. It is carcinogenic [26-29] and 
causes damage to the lungs when inhaled [30, 31]. 
The amount of formaldehyde inhaled in cigarette 
smoke is closely correlated with the tar content of 
the cigarette and ranges as high as 40-50 pg per 
cigarette [20]. Estimated exposure levels in the oral 
cavity during smoking range as high as 115 parts per 
million (ppm), which is considerably higher than the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) short-term (15 min) exposure limit (STEL) 
of 2 ppm. 

• Hydrogen cyanide (HCN): Hydrogen cyanide is 
a colorless, poisonous gas that was used as 
a genocidal agent by the Nazis during World War 
II. A byproduct of burning tobacco, HCN is found 
in cigarette smoke in amounts sufficient to produce 
exposures of 144-351 pg per cigarette [6, 32]. To 
put this number in context, the STEL for HCN is 
4.7 ppm in the air one breathes. An average person 
inhales about 11 m 3 of air per day or 115 L in 
15 min. If the air contained 4.7 ppm HCN vapor, 
the person would be inhaling about 0.54 mL or 


22 pmol of HCN vapor in 15 min (this calculation 
assumes that HCN vapor behaves like an ideal gas 
and that the temperature is 25 °C or 77 °F). Twenty- 
two micromoles of HCN have a mass of 594 pg. 
Thus smoking 2-4 cigarettes in 15 min would very 
likely lead to the inhalation of a quantity of HCN 
greater than the OHSA short-term exposure limit 
for this toxic gas. Headache, nausea, and vertigo are 
symptoms associated with chronic exposure to 
HCN [33]. 

• Nicotine (C 10 H 14 N 2 ): Nicotine is an alkaloid that is 
responsible for the addictive nature of tobacco use. 
However, it has also been implicated in DNA dam¬ 
age, oxidative stress, and inhibition of apoptosis 
[34, 35]. The latter effect could be a factor in the 
etiology of smoking-associated cancer of the lungs 
and oral cavity, that is, inhibition of programmed 
cell death may allow the multiplication of 
“chemically initiated cells” [35]. Doses of nicotine 
associated with cigarette smoking are highly 
correlated with the tar content of cigarettes and 
range as high as 1.0-1.2 mg per cigarette [20]. 

• TSNAs: This acronym stands for tobacco-specific 
N-nitrosamines, a category that includes four 
compounds linked to smoking-related cancers: (1) 
N'-nitrosonornicotine (NNN), (2) 4-methyl-N- 
nitrosamino-l-(3-pyridyl)-l-butanone (NNK), (3) 
N-nitrosoanatabine (NAT), and (4) N-nitrosoa- 
nabasine (NAB). Together with the polycyclic aro¬ 
matic hydrocarbons (e.g., benzo[a]pyrene) these are 
among the most potent cancer-causing agents in cig¬ 
arette smoke [36-38]. NNN, NNK, and NNAL, for 
example, cause cancer in mice, rats, and hamsters 
[36]. The TSNAs are produced during tobacco 
processing and smoking and are derived from nico¬ 
tine and minor tobacco alkaloids. A variety of exper¬ 
imental studies have demonstrated that TSNAs are in 
fact procarcinogens, that is, agents that require met¬ 
abolic activation before they become carcinogenic. 
Their activation involves a-hydroxylation to form 
unstable a-hydroxynitrosamines, which then decom¬ 
pose to diazohydroxides that react with cellular com¬ 
ponents, including DNA and hemoglobin. There is 
good evidence that TSNAs contribute to the increased 
risk for cancer (1) of the upper digestive tract among 
tobacco chewers and (2) of lung cancer, especially 
pulmonary adenocarcinoma, in smokers [36]. 
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Considering the large number of toxic compounds 
in cigarette smoke, including in particular those impli¬ 
cated in causing cancer, it should come as no surprise 
that smoking is associated with a considerable health 
risk. Approximately 440,000 people die each year in 
the United States as a result of cigarette smoking, 
including approximately 50,000 who die from exposure 
to secondhand smoke. The combined death toll 
accounts for almost 20% of all deaths in the United 
States annually (the death rate in the United States is 
about 2.4 million people per year) and exceeds all 
deaths associated with alcohol, AIDS, car accidents, 
illegal drugs, murders, and suicides combined [39]. 
The lifespan of smokers is about 14 years shorter than 
that of nonsmokers [40]. Statistics compiled by the 
Centers for Disease Control (CDC) indicate that per¬ 
sons who smoke increase their risk of dying from bron¬ 
chitis and emphysema roughly tenfold. Men and 
women who smoke increase their risk of dying from 
lung cancer by more than a factor of 22 and by nearly 
a factor of 12, respectively [39]. In the United States, 
cigarette smoking is estimated to be responsible for 
$193 billion in annual health-related economic losses 


(this figure includes $96 billion in direct medical costs 
and another ~$97 billion in lost productivity), a figure 
that translates to about $10.47 in economic costs per 
pack of cigarettes sold [41]. 

The good news is that smoking in the United States 
is on the decline. The percentage of adults who smoke 
has declined more-or-less monotonically from a high 
of 42.4% in 1965 to 20.6% in 2008-2009 (Fig. 1). The 
percentage of high school students who smoke has 
declined even more rapidly, from a high of 36% in 
1997 to 19.5% in 2009 [42]. 

The pattern evident in Fig. 1 reflects increasing 
public awareness of the health risks associated with 
cigarette smoking and, in recent years, an effort by 
the federal government to reduce tobacco-related 
diseases and deaths. The National Tobacco Control 
Program (NTCP), created by the CDC in 1999, 
provides funding and technical support to state and 
territorial health departments with the following 
goals: 

• Prevent initiation of smoking by youth. 

• Promote quitting among both adults and youth. 



Year 


Toxic Chemical Risks. Figure 1 

Percentage of adults in the United States who smoke [42] 
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• Eliminate exposure to secondhand smoke. 

• Identify and eliminate disparities among popula¬ 
tion groups. 

More information about the program is available at 
the NTCP Web site: 

http://www. cdc. gov/ tobacco / tobacco_control_p ro - 
grams/ntcp / index.htm 

Alcohol Consumption 

Alcohol is probably the oldest drug used by human 
beings, with commercial production of wine traceable 
to as early as 1,500 B.C. [43]. The alcohol in question is 
ethanol (ethyl alcohol), which is produced by the 
fermentation of sugar via the overall reaction: 

C 6 H 12 0 6 -► 2C 2 H 5 OH + 2C0 2 
sugar —> ethanol + carbon dioxide 

The pleasurable effects of ethanol are associated 
with its effects on the brain. From the digestive tract 
ethanol rapidly passes to the blood stream and from 
there to all parts of the body, including the brain. 
Ethanol depresses the membrane responsiveness of 
all neurons in the body, which explains the slower 
reaction time and sedative effects associated with 
ethanol consumption. Ethanol also helps to increase 
the release of dopamine by brain neurons, which 
results in artificial feelings of pleasure. This interfer¬ 
ence with normal brain functionality eventually 
causes the brain to reduce dopamine activity, leading 
over time to a greatly reduced ability to experience 
pleasure by normal means. This in turn leads to 
alcohol addiction. 

In addition to being addictive, ethanol is also 
toxic. In fact, it is routinely used as an antiseptic 
because it kills bacterial cells. At a sufficiently high 
concentration it will kill virtually any cell. Even doses 
typical of recreational consumption of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages lead to a loss of a small number of cells in the brain 
and liver. If repeated often enough, this can lead to 
health problems, for example, hepatic cirrhosis and 
cancers. The fact that the ethanol content of wine is 
about 10%, for example, is no accident. The yeasts that 
typically mediate the fermentation process in 
winemaking die if the ethanol content of the product 
exceeds about 12%. 


The organ primarily responsible for eliminating 
ethanol from the human body is the liver, where etha¬ 
nol is converted to acetaldehyde via the enzyme alcohol 
dehydrogenase: 

2C 2 H 5 OH T 0 2 —> 2C 2 H 4 0 T 2H 2 0 
ethanol + 0 2 —> acetaldehyde + H 2 0 

This does not solve the toxicity problem, however, 
because acetaldehyde itself is toxic and is responsible 
for many of the symptoms associated with hangover. In 
the liver, acetaldehyde is converted to acetic acid 
(C 2 H 4 0 2 ) via acetaldehyde dehydrogenase. Simplisti- 
cally: 

2C 2 H 4 0 T 0 2 —* 2C 2 H 4 0 2 
acetaldehyde + 0 2 —> acetic acid 

Problem solved? The answer is yes if a person 
consumes ethanol infrequently enough, but as noted 
in the introduction to this chapter, the dose makes the 
poison. Serious health problems can arise if a person 
consumes ethanol too frequently over a long period of 
time. Health problems associated with such long-term 
ethanol consumption include the following [44]: 

• Liver damage: Alcoholic hepatitis, cirrhosis of the 
liver, and cancer of the liver can all result from 
chronic ethanol consumption. Alcoholic hepatitis 
is an inflammation of the liver caused by excessive 
ethanol consumption. Cirrhosis of the liver is 
caused by a gradual deterioration of the function¬ 
ality of the liver and is characterized by replacement 
of normal liver tissue by scar tissue. 

• Brain damage: There are a variety of symptoms 
here, including impaired judgment, vision, and 
coordination (leading in some cases to accidents), 
cell death (leading to dementia and in some cases to 
paralysis), and in cases of acute overdoses, coma 
and death. 

• Impacts on the reproductive system: Here again, 
there are many symptoms, including impotence 
due to hormone imbalances, birth defects caused 
by mutations of egg or sperm cells, fetal alcohol 
syndrome (damage to the fetus associated with the 
fact that ethanol passes from the mother’s blood¬ 
stream across the placenta to the fetus), teratogenic 
effects, and breast cancer. 
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• Damage to the digestive tract: Impacts include 

inflammation and cancer of the throat, esophagus, 

stomach, pancreas, small intestine, and colon. 

The greatest risks from ethanol consumption are 
associated with the development of a condition called 
alcoholism. Simplistically, this is a condition that 
develops when a person s brain has been sufficiently 
altered by ethanol consumption that the person must 
drink to feel normal. The result is compulsive drinking. 
Failure to drink leads to serious withdrawal symptoms 
that include nausea, sweating, shakiness, anxiety, and 
in a small percentage of cases, to a condition called 
delirium tremens, which can be fatal. Most people 
who become alcoholics and subsequently stop drinking 
do so only with assistance. 

How many people are alcoholics? About 10% of 
Americans are estimated to have “an alcohol problem” 
and 7.7% “abuse alcohol or are alcoholic” [45]. Thirty- 
eight percent of American families report a “history of 
alcoholism” [46]. 

The costs associated with alcoholism in terms of 
lives, human health, and societal impacts are very large. 
In the United States, more than 100,000 people die 
annually as a result of excessive alcohol consumption. 
This is about 4% of the annual death rate in the United 
States. The specific causes of death include, inter alia, 
drunken driving, cirrhosis of the liver, cancer, and 
stroke. In the case of drunken driving, many victims 
are not themselves alcoholics but instead are innocent 
bystanders. Roughly half of all homicides, 40% of 
assaults, and one-third of all fatal car accidents, sui¬ 
cides, and hospital admissions in the United States are 
alcohol related. The economic costs associated with 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism in the United States are 
roughly $230 billion per year, almost 80% more than 
the costs related to all other addictive drugs combined 
[45, 47]. 

Most people who drink are not alcoholics. In the 
United States, roughly 44% of adults (18 years and 
older) consume an average of at least one drink per 
month, including 60% of persons 21-34 years of age, 
46% for adults aged 60-64, and 33% of persons 65 or 
older [48] . Clearly only a small fraction of persons who 
consume ethanol become alcoholics. The risk of 
becoming an alcoholic is to some extent a function of 
genetics. Alcoholism runs in families [49, 50]. But the 


risk of becoming an alcoholic is also a function of one’s 
environment, including peer pressure, the influence of 
family and friends, and the ease with which one can 
obtain alcohol [48]. 

Drug Abuse/Misuse 

In the last 30 years, the number of deaths associated 
with unintentional drug overdoses has increased 
dramatically in the United States (Fig. 2). Most of the 
increase has not been due to the use of illegal drugs 
such as cocaine and heroin but rather due to misuse/ 
abuse of prescription painkillers (analgesics) that are 
opioids (Fig. 3). Opiates are compounds derived from 
opium poppies and include morphine and codeine. 
Opioid analgesics are synthetic or semisynthetic 
analogues of opiates and include oxycodone (e.g., 
OxyContin®), hydrocodone (e.g., Vicodin®), propoxy¬ 
phene (e.g., Darvon®), and hydromorphone (e.g., 
Dilaudid®) [51]. 

Naively one might assume that deaths associated 
with opioid analgesics are primarily linked to little 
children getting into medicine cabinets or old people 
mixing up their pills, but that is not the case. According 
to Paulozzi [53], the trend in opioid-related deaths 
apparent in Fig. 3 is due to the increasing use of 
“prescription drugs, especially opioid painkillers, 



Year 

Toxic Chemical Risks. Figure 2 

Number of deaths per year in the United States associated 
with unintentional drug overdoses [52] 
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Toxic Chemical Risks. Figure 3 

Number of deaths per year in the United States associated with unintentional overdoses of opioids, cocaine, and heroin 
[54, 55] 


among people during the working years of life .” A high 
percentage of the people who die have a history of drug 
abuse, and many have no prescription for the drug. 
Mixing of prescription drugs with illegal drugs is com¬ 
mon, and “some alter the prescription drugs by 
crushing and snorting them or dissolving and injecting 
them” [53]. 

The problems associated with the use of opioid 
analgesics are an excellent example of the adage that 
the dose makes the poison. When used as prescribed, 
opioid analgesics can be very effective painkillers. 
They bind to specific proteins (opioid receptors) in 
the brain, spinal cord, and gastrointestinal tract, and 
in this way they can block the transmission of pain 
signals to the brain. 

There are side effects associated with opioid/opiate 
use. One is suppression of coughing, which is why 
codeine, for example, is incorporated into a number 
of cough syrups and cold remedies. Another is consti¬ 
pation, which explains why loperamide, an opioid 
derived from piperdine, is used to treat diarrhea. 
More insidious side effects include drowsiness and 
a feeling of euphoria. The former is associated with 
the lethal effects of an opioid overdose, which leads to 


a suppression of breathing and may ultimately cause 
respiratory failure. The latter effect is responsible for 
the abuse and compulsive use of opioids. Persons 
addicted to opioids experience withdrawal symptoms 
if use of the drugs is reduced or stopped. These symp¬ 
toms include muscle and bone pain, insomnia, diar¬ 
rhea, vomiting, involuntary leg movements, and cold 
flashes with goose bumps (i.e., cold turkey). Interest¬ 
ingly, the synthetic opioid methadone blocks the effects 
of other opioids (including heroin), eliminates with¬ 
drawal symptoms, relieves drug craving, and has been 
used for decades to treat opioid addicts [56]. Fortu¬ 
nately, properly supervised use of opioid analgesics 
seldom results in clinical addiction. 

Cocaine is an illegal drug and one of the most 
addictive of all stimulants. Derived from the coca 
bush, cocaine is marketed “on the street” in two 
forms: a water-soluble hydrochloride salt and a water- 
insoluble cocaine base. A cocaine user can either inject 
the water-soluble form with a hypodermic needle or 
snort (i.e., inhale) the hydrochloride salt powder 
through the nose, where it is readily absorbed through 
nasal tissues into the bloodstream. The base form is 
processed to produce a substance known as crack that 
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can be smoked. The term “crack” comes from the 
crackling sound heard when the mixture is smoked. 
Once it has entered the blood stream, cocaine travels to 
the brain, where it produces a euphoric effect that is 
responsible for its popularity and addictive properties. 
In a nutshell, cocaine causes dopamine to accumulate 
at nerve synapses (small gaps between two neurons) in 
the brain and thereby heightens the pleasurable sensa¬ 
tions associated with dopamine secretion. Rather than 
stimulating the secretion of dopamine by a neuron, the 
mechanism involves blockage of the natural process by 
which dopamine is recycled from the synapse to the 
neuron by specialized proteins called dopamine 
transporters. 

The pleasurable effects of cocaine appear rapidly 
but are of short duration. When cocaine is absorbed 
rapidly via either injection or smoking, the effects are 
intense but dissipate after 5-10 min. Snorting is asso¬ 
ciated with a delayed response that is less intense but 
persists for 15-30 min [57]. 

In addition to the general euphoric sensation asso¬ 
ciated with cocaine use, there are other psychological 
effects. Users feel mentally alert, talkative, and energetic 
and temporarily may feel less need for sleeping and 
eating. Physiological effects include constricted blood 
vessels and an increase in body temperature, pulse, 
and blood pressure. Medical complications arising 
from the physiological effects of cocaine include the 
following [57]: 

• Cardiovascular effects: arrhythmias (heart rhythm 
disturbances), heart attacks 

• Neurological effects: strokes, seizures, headaches, 
coma 

• Gastrointestinal complications: abdominal pain, 
nausea 

Deaths associated with cocaine use are typically 
associated respiratory failures preceded by cardiac 
arrest or seizures. In addition, there is an even greater 
danger associated with the use of cocaine during alco¬ 
hol consumption. Alcohol and cocaine together are the 
most common two-drug combination responsible for 
drug-related deaths [57]. 

Clearly there is a very significant risk associated 
with cocaine abuse, and with the exception of its very 
limited use as a topical anesthetic in nasal and lacrimal 
duct surgery, it is associated with no beneficial 


applications. Moreover, there are presently no medica¬ 
tions approved by the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) to treat cocaine addiction. In 2007, cocaine 
abuse accounted for 13% of all admissions to drug 
abuse treatment programs in the United States, and a 
majority of those cocaine addicts were abusing multi¬ 
ple drugs [57]. Treatment of cocaine addiction is a 
complex process, not only because of the frequent 
problem of multiple-drug abuse but also because of 
the complex biological (e.g., changes in the brain), 
social, familial, and environmental problems that 
must typically be addressed in the treatment process. 
Flynn et al. [58] examined the factors that contributed 
to long-term recovery from cocaine dependence of 708 
patients from 45 treatment programs in the United 
States and concluded that only 33% of the sample 
were “highly favorable” at follow-up. The major rea¬ 
sons cited for improvements were “motivations to 
change, positive influences of family, strength from 
religion and spirituality, and help from drug 
treatment.” 

Given the highly addictive nature of cocaine, the 
absence of approved medications for treatment of 
addiction, and the mixed success of treatment pro¬ 
grams, Benjamin Franklins observation that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” applies 
(Franklins comment was advice related to fighting 
fires; he founded Philadelphia’s Union Fire Company). 
The good news is that use of cocaine by teenagers has 
been declining in the United States since roughly 1997 
(Fig. 4). This decline, however, has followed a period of 
increase during the 1990s. It is apparent from Fig. 4 that 
the percentage of US teenagers who use cocaine is little 
different now than in 1990. 

Heroin is the most abused and the most rapidly 
acting of the natural opiates. It is obtained by the 
acetylation of the two hydroxyl groups of morphine 
with acetyl chloride, that is, the two -OH groups are 
replaced with -OCOCH 3 groups (Fig. 5). This modifi¬ 
cation makes heroin much less soluble in water than 
morphine but allows it to pass the blood-brain barrier 
much more rapidly than morphine. Interestingly, once 
inside the brain, heroin is converted to morphine and 
then rapidly binds to opioid receptors [60], leading to 
a surge of pleasurable sensation known as a “rush.” 

Heroin may be injected, sniffed/snorted, or 
smoked. Intravenous injection is very common because 
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Toxic Chemical Risks. Figure 4 

Trends in a 30-day prevalence of cocaine abuse among 8th, 10th, and 12th graders [59] 



Toxic Chemical Risks. Figure 5 

Structures of morphine {left) [61] and heroin (right) [62] 

it provides the most rapid (less than 10 s) onset of 
euphoria. It is not uncommon for a heroin abuser to 
inject up to four times per day. Feelings of euphoria 
follow intramuscular injection and sniffing/snorting by 
5-8 and 10-15 min, respectively [60]. Heroin is addic¬ 
tive regardless of how it is administered. 

The risks associated with heroin addiction are 
numerous. For persons who inject, sharing of needles 
can lead to some of the most serious consequences: 
infection with hepatitis B and C, HIV, and other 
blood-borne viruses. Thirty-six percent of AIDS cases 
and an estimated 70-80% of the 35,000 new hepatitis 
C infections that occur in the United States each year 
are attributable to injection drug use [62, 63]. 


Then there are the effects of the heroin itself. After 
the initial rush, heroin users typically feel drowsy for 
several hours. Cardiac function and breathing slow, 
and in cases of overdose may slow to the point of 
death. On the street heroin is typically “cut” with 
other drugs or with substances such as sugar, starch, 
or powdered milk. As a result, users of street heroin are 
often unsure of the purity of the drug they are using. 
This uncertainty can easily lead to overdoses. 

Chronic heroin injection can lead to a variety of 
medical problems, including scarred and/or collapsed 
veins, bacterial infections, and liver or kidney disease 
[62]. In addition to these physiological effects, heroin 
addicts gradually spend more and more of their time 
and energy obtaining and using heroin. “Once they are 
addicted, the heroin abusers primary purpose in life 
becomes seeking and using drugs” [62]. Withdrawal 
symptoms include restlessness, muscle and bone pain, 
insomnia, diarrhea, vomiting, involuntary leg move¬ 
ments, and the aforementioned cold turkey effects. 
These typically begin to manifest themselves within 
1-2 days after the last dose of heroin and subside within 
1 week, although in some cases they last for many 
months [62]. 
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Toxic Chemical Risks. Figure 6 

Trends in 30-day prevalence of heroin abuse among 8th, 10th, and 12th graders [59] 


The good news is that there are a variety of effective 
treatments available for heroin addiction. As already 
noted, methadone effectively blocks the effects of her¬ 
oin and has been used successfully to treat heroin 
addicts for decades. When properly used methadone 
is not intoxicating or sedating, it may be used safely for 
as long as 10 years or more. It is taken orally and 
suppresses withdrawal symptoms for 24-36 h. Very 
importantly, it relieves the craving for heroin, which 
is a major cause of relapse. A more recent development 
has been the use of buprenorphine, a semisynthetic 
opioid, for the same purpose. Use of buprenorphine 
is associated with less risk of addiction and can be 
prescribed in the privacy of a doctor’s office. Another 
treatment, a combination of buprenorphine and nal¬ 
oxone (Suboxone®), is designed to minimize the pos¬ 
sibility of abuse [62]. 

According to a 2003 survey of drug use in the 
United States [64], roughly 3.7 million people 
had used heroin at least once in their lives, 
119,000 had used heroin within the previous 


month, and 314,000 had used heroin within the 
previous year. The number of deaths attributable 
to heroin use in the United States has been constant 
for the last 20 years (Fig. 3) and has averaged about 
2,000 per year. The fraction of teenagers who abuse 
heroin has been constant since ^2000 (Fig. 6) and is 
higher now than in the early 1990s. Thus heroin abuse 
and addiction continue to be serious problems in the 
United States. 

Obesity 

Food is perhaps the quintessential example of 
a substance for which the dose makes the poison. 
Most people do not think of food as a poison, but 
obesity is a serious problem in the United States and 
a disease formally recognized by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. 

For a number of years public health agencies have 
used a metric called the body mass index (BMI) to 
determine whether a person’s weight is normal or not. 
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If a person s weight and height are quantified in pounds 
and inches, respectively, the BMI is determined from 
the following equation: 


BMI = 703 


weight 

height 2 


Thus, for example, a person whose height is 70.3 in. 
and whose weight is 140.6 pounds would have a BMI of 
20. As a rule of thumb, a person is categorized as 
follows based on his/her BMI: 


• Underweight: <18.5 

• Normal: 18.5-25.0 

• Overweight: 25.0-30.0 

• Obese: 30.0-40.0 

• Extremely obese: >40.0 


may not be normal for another. With that caveat, the 
BMI index has proven very useful for assessing the 
general health of a population relative to the issue of 
obesity. 

The average weight of adults in the United States 
has been slowly increasing since 1960 (Fig. 7, upper 
left). The average weight of both men and women 
increased by ~25 pounds between 1960 and 2000. 
Interestingly, there was no change in the percentage of 
adults in the overweight category (Fig. 7, upper right), 
but there were rather dramatic increases in the percent¬ 
ages of adults characterized as obese (Fig. 7, lower left) 
and extremely obese (Fig. 7, lower right). 

At the present time roughly 100 million adults in the 
United States are overweight or obese. Obesity substan¬ 
tially increases a persons risk of the following [67]: 


These are somewhat arbitrary definitions and in 
individual cases should be interpreted with the 
understanding that what is normal for one person 


Morbidity from hypertension 

Dyslipidemia (abnormal amounts of lipids such as 

cholesterol and fat in the blood) 



Year 



Year 



1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 


Year 


Year 



Toxic Chemical Risks. Figure 7 

Metrics of US adults 20-74 years old with respect to weight. Upper left : Average weight of adult males (■) and females (□). 
Upper right : Percentage of adults with BMIs of 25-30. Lower left : Percentage of adults with BMIs of 30-40. Lower right : 
Percentage of adults with BMIs greater than 40 [65, 66] 
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• Type II diabetes (adult-onset diabetes) 

• Coronary heart disease 

• Stroke 

• Gallbladder disease 

• Osteoarthritis (degenerative joint disease) 

• Sleep apnea (abnormal pauses or abnormally low 
breathing during sleep) 

• Respiratory problems 

• Endometrial (lining of the uterus), breast, prostate, 
and colon cancers 

• Social stigmatization and discrimination 

While there is no question that obesity significantly 
increases a person s risk of developing a number of 
potentially serious health problems, there is less agree¬ 
ment about what to do about obesity. The number of 
diet/exercise books in a typical bookstore is a good 
indication of the uncertainty associated with treatment 
of this disease. Guidelines recommended by the 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute include the 
following: 

• Goals 

- Initial target of weight loss should be 10%. If 
successful, further weight loss may be 
attempted. 

- Initial rate of weight loss should be 1-2 pounds 
per week for up to 6 months. 

• Methods 

• Dietary therapy 

• Low-calorie diets with reduced fat content. 

• Reducing fat without reducing calories is 
futile. 

• Target caloric reduction should be 500- 
1,000 kcal per day. 

• Physical activity 

• The target here is at least 30 min of moder¬ 
ate-intensity physical activity on most, and 
preferably all, days of the week. Although 
physical activity will not be the primary 
determinant of weight loss, it will increase 
cardiorespiratory fitness and may decrease 
abdominal fat and help with maintenance 
of weight loss. 

• Behavior therapy 

• This translates to identifying ways to moti¬ 
vate the person who is trying to lose weight. 


• Pharmacotherapy 

• This is the use of PDA-approved drugs and is 
only recommended if their use is supervised 
and their efficacy assessed by a physician. 

• Weight loss surgery 

• This is only recommended in cases of clini¬ 
cally severe obesity when less invasive 
methods have failed and the patient is at 
high risk for obesity-associated morbidity 
or mortality. 

Pinally, there is the issue of weight loss mainte¬ 
nance. As with other lifestyle-related risks, the tendency 
to become obese can be a chronic problem that requires 
a lifetime of vigilance to overcome. The most effective 
strategy is a combination of dietary therapy, physical 
activity, and behavior therapy [67]. 

Exposure to Toxic Chemicals in the Home 

Lead 

Of all the toxic chemicals to which humans are 
exposed, lead has perhaps the longest history of 
exposure and today impacts the health of the 
greatest number of people. Lead is mined primarily 
from deposits of the mineral galena, or lead sulfide 
(PbS). Since metallic lead can be separated from 
PbS by heating at low temperatures easily achieved 
by burning wood or charcoal, it was not difficult 
for early civilizations to extract lead. The overall 
reaction is: 

PbS + 0 2 -► S0 2 + Pb 

Prom written and archeological evidence, it is 
known that lead was used by the Egyptians as long 
ago as 1500 BC. The Romans used lead extensively to 
line their aqueducts and water mains, and both the 
Greeks and Romans used lead to line cooking vessels, 
since bronze pots tend to give food a bitter taste [68]. 
At least one author has suggested that endemic lead 
poisoning caused by the consumption of contaminated 
food and drink contributed significantly to the fall of 
the Roman Empire [69] . The use of lead or lead salts to 
sweeten wine was common in Europe after the ninth 
century, and associated outbreaks of lead poisoning 
were not infrequent. In colonial America lead poison¬ 
ing was also a problem, mainly due to the use of lead 
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condensing tubes for distilling rum and the use of 
earthenware with a high lead content [68]. 

For obvious reasons, the principal uses of lead 
today are of an industrial rather than culinary nature. 
By far the major use, accounting for 87% of total lead 
consumption in the United States, is the production of 
batteries. However, lead batteries have never been 
a major source of human exposure to lead. During 
much of the twentieth century by far the most impor¬ 
tant source of human exposure was the use of lead in 
gasoline. Although leaded gasoline is no longer sold in 
the United States, lead was used extensively in the 
United States as a gasoline additive for roughly 
60 years. This practice dates back to 1923, when 
tetraethyl lead was first introduced as an antiknock 
additive. This use was suspended during part of 1925 
and 1926 pending the establishment of safety standards 
for its manufacture and handling, but after the spring 
of 1926 lead additives were commonly used in most 
gasoline sold in the Unites States and throughout 
the world. Beginning in 1960, organic alkyl lead 
compounds were blended into gasoline along with 
tetraethyl lead to further improve antiknock character¬ 
istics, and the additives were subsequently referred to as 
lead alkyls rather than just tetraethyl lead [68]. As of 
1973, the lead content of gasoline sold in the United 
States averaged about 0.58 g/L. 

Because of concern over pollution of the environ¬ 
ment with lead, in 1974 the Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency (EPA) requested a phasedown in the use 
of lead alkyls in gasoline to 0.45 g/L on January 1, 
1975, and to 0.13 g/L as of January 1, 1979. In 
December 1974, however, the US Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Washington ruled against the EPA, stating 
that evidence did not support the EPA contention 
that automobile emissions contributed significantly 
to blood lead levels, and that the EPA regulation 
was arbitrary and capricious. 

Since that time the legal status of gasoline lead 
additives has changed significantly. This change has 
resulted partly from the requirement for exhaust emis¬ 
sion control devices on automobiles. The devices func¬ 
tion poorly if at all when lead is present in the exhaust 
fumes, since the lead poisons the catalyst, which is 
designed to help oxidize unburned hydrocarbons. Fur¬ 
thermore, there is increasing awareness of the danger of 
environmental lead pollution due to the use of leaded 


gasoline. Since July 1, 1977, all new cars sold in the 
United States have been required to run on unleaded 
gas, defined as gasoline containing less than 0.013 g/L 
lead. Finally, the government required that the lead 
content of leaded gasoline be reduced to 0.13 g/L by 
July 1, 1985, and to 0.10 g/L by January 1, 1986. The 
result of these regulations was a tenfold decline in the 
use of lead in gasoline in the United States between the 
early 1970s and 1986. Leaded gasoline is now 
completely phased out in the United States. European 
countries began slowly phasing out leaded gasoline in 
the 1980s and mandated elimination in the 1990s. 
Leaded gasoline was phased out in sub-Saharan Africa 
by 2006 [70]. China banned the sale of leaded gasoline 
in 2000, although production by clandestine factories 
for use in older vehicles continued until at least 
2004 [71]. 

The decline in the blood lead levels of people in the 
United States during the phaseout of leaded gasoline 
(Fig. 8) is provocative considering the Circuit Court of 
Appeals 1974 ruling that evidence did not support the 
EPA’s contention that automobile emissions contrib¬ 
uted significantly to blood lead levels. During the 
period 1976-1980, blood lead levels declined in almost 
direct proportion to the use of leaded gasoline, 
suggesting that automobile emissions not only were 
contributing significantly to blood lead levels, but 
were in fact the dominant contributors. 

Why all the concern about lead? With respect to 
toxicology, lead is a general metabolic poison. The 
pathological effects are varied, but in general reflect 
the tendency of lead to interact with proteins and 
hence to damage tissue and interfere with the proper 
functioning of enzymes [68]. Lead is known to inhibit 
active transport mechanisms involving ATP, to depress 
the activity of the enzyme cholinesterase, to suppress 
cellular oxidation-reduction reactions, and to inhibit 
protein synthesis [68]. Lead poisoning is also associ¬ 
ated with the following problems: 

• Anemia: Lead is known to disrupt several enzymes 
involved in the production of heme, a constituent 
of hemoglobin and various other respiratory pig¬ 
ments, and has been shown to interfere with the 
uptake of iron by red blood cells. Anemia associated 
with lead poisoning is undoubtedly caused in part 
by these effects. There is also evidence, however, 
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Toxic Chemical Risks. Figure 8 

Change in blood lead levels during phaseout of leaded gasoline in the United States [72] 


that lead causes a shortening of the life of red blood 
cells, probably due to disruption of the red cell 
membrane [68]. 

• Damage to the Central Nervous System (CNS): 
Damage to both the peripheral and central nervous 
system, including the brain, may be caused by 
a degeneration of nerve fibers and interference 
with the permeability of capillaries in the brain 
due to lead intoxication. The exact mechanism 
responsible for these effects is not known, and 
indeed several factors, including enzyme inhibition 
and tissue damage, maybe involved [68]. The CNS 
effects mainly impact children under 5 years of age, 
since lead does not pass the blood-brain barrier as 
easily in adults. Asymptomatic exposure to low 
doses of lead in young children (toddlers) can lead 
to permanent decreases in IQ. 

• Kidney Damage: Kidney damage characterized by 
atrophy of the renal tubules is a well-established 
effect of lead poisoning. The damage is associated 
with elevated levels of amino acids, sugar, and phos¬ 
phate in the urine [68]. Gout caused by kidney 
damage has also been associated with lead poison¬ 
ing, the consumption of illicitly distilled whiskey 
(moonshine) being a common cause. Concentra¬ 
tions of lead in moonshine often exceed 10 ppm due 
to the use of lead in the distillation apparatus [73]. 
Waldron and Stofen [68] cite one example of 


a hospital in which 37 of 43 cases of gout admitted 
in 1967 were caused by the consumption of lead- 
contaminated liquor. 

• Effects on Children and Reproduction: From the 
standpoint of human health, the greatest danger of 
lead poisoning is undoubtedly to young children, 
particularly those living in urban areas. Neurologi¬ 
cal damage caused by the poisoning of such chil¬ 
dren may be permanent and can result in impaired 
physical as well as mental development. Even the 
unborn fetus is not protected from the effects of 
lead poisoning. There is evidence that the brain of 
the fetus is much more sensitive to lead poisoning 
than the brain of the infant or young child, and lead 
has repeatedly been shown to cause birth defects in 
experimental animals [73]. Although there is little 
information to indicate that lead has a teratogenic 
effect on humans, exposure of pregnant women to 
lead can induce miscarriages and stillbirths [68]. 

Most of the body burden of lead is found in the 
bones, and although the lead content of bones can now 
be assayed using noninvasive x-ray fluorescence tech¬ 
niques [74], historically it has been much more practi¬ 
cal to relate health effects on living persons to the level 
of lead in the blood, PbB. Table 1 summarizes the 
lowest PbB levels associated with various health effects 
as summarized by the EPA [73] and CDC [75]. 
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Toxic Chemical Risks. Table 1 Lowest PbB levels associ¬ 
ated with health effects in humans 


Lead in blood 
(i^g L _1 ) 

Effect 

Population 

group 

100 

ALA-d inhibition 

Children 
and adults 


Adverse effects on 
intelligence, hearing, and 
growth 

Children 

100-150 

Interference with vitamin 

D metabolism 

Children 

150-200 

Protoporphyrin elevation 
in red blood cells 

Women and 
children 

250-300 

Protoporphyrin elevation 
in red blood cells 

Adult males 

400 

Increased urinary ALA 
excretion 

Children 
and adults 

400 

Anemia 

Children 

400 

Coproporphyrin elevation 

Adults and 
children 

500 

Anemia 

Adults 

500-600 

Cognitive deficits 

Children 

500-600 

Peripheral neuropathies 

Adults and 
children 

800-1,000 

Encephalopathic 

symptoms 

Children 

1,000-1,200 

Encephalopathic 

symptoms 

Adults 


PbB levels as low as 100 pg L -1 do not cause dis¬ 
tinctive symptoms, but are associated with decreased 
intelligence and impaired neurobehavioral develop¬ 
ment, decreased stature or growth, decreased hearing 
acuity, and decreased ability to maintain a steady 
posture. The activity of 5-aminolaevulinic acid 
dehydratase (ALA-d), an enzyme involved in heme 
metabolism, is also adversely affected at a PbB level of 
100 pg L _1 . Interference with vitamin D metabolism 
occurs at PbB levels of 100-150 pg L -1 , and increased 
concentrations of protoporphyrin, a substrate needed 
for heme synthesis, and ALA begin to appear in red 
blood cells and urine, respectively, at slightly higher 
PbB levels. Actual decreases in hemoglobin, somewhat 
loosely referred to in Table 1 as anemia, occur at PbB 


levels of about 400-500 pg L _1 . Based on this evidence, 
the Centers for Disease Control have concluded that 
children s PbB levels should not exceed 100 pg L -1 [75] . 

Unfortunately a great many children as well as 
adults in the United States have PbB levels greater 
than 100 pg L _1 . For example, a study of urban chil¬ 
dren in seven different US cities between 1967 and 1970 
revealed that about 29% had blood levels over 
400 pg L _1 , and almost 9% had blood lead levels over 
500 pgL -1 [68]. A blood lead level of 500-800 pgL -1 is 
considered to be the threshold level of classical lead 
poisoning [76] . At the present time in the United States 
^250,000 children less than 6 years old have blood lead 
levels exceeding 100 pg L -1 [77]. 

Now that leaded gasoline has been phased out, the 
principal sources of exposure to lead are deteriorating 
lead-based paint, lead-contaminated dust, and lead- 
contaminated residential soil [78]. Of these three, the 
historical use of lead-based paint has proven to be the 
most problematic. Lead was used for many years in paints 
as a pigment, and in oil paints lead naphthenate is used as 
a drying agent. In 1918, 40% of all painters were esti¬ 
mated to have symptoms of lead poisoning because of 
their contact with such paint [79]. The most serious 
problem associated with the use of lead in paints, how¬ 
ever, has been the poisoning of small children who eat 
paint chips or teethe on windowsills or other surfaces that 
have been painted with lead-based paints. Dust from 
deteriorating paint may also contaminate windowsills, 
carpets, furniture, and toys and be ingested by children 
who touch the dust and subsequently put their fingers in 
their mouths. Between 1954 and 1967, a total of 2,038 
children were treated for lead poisoning in New York City 
alone, and of these 128 died [79]. On January 1,1973, the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) banned the use of 
paint containing over 0.5% lead on residential surfaces 
accessible to children [68], and effective February 27, 
1978, paint containing over 0.06% lead was banned as 
hazardous for use in residences, schools, hospitals, parks, 
playgrounds, and public buildings under the aegis of the 
Consumer Product Safety Act. The only exceptions spe¬ 
cifically written into the 1977 legislation were paints and 
coatings for motor vehicles and boats. The problem of 
poisoning from lead-based paints remains a serious pub¬ 
lic health problem, however, because many older build¬ 
ings contain lead-based paints. A 1988 Public Health 
Service report revealed that 52% of American homes 
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had layers of lead-based paint on their walls and wood¬ 
work [74]. Today lead poisoning is the number one 
environmental health risk for children in the United 
States, and 80% of lead poisonings are caused by 
lead-based paint in homes and apartments built before 
1978 [80]. 

Naively one might assume that simply painting over 
lead-based paint would solve the problem, but 
according to the EPA, that is “not enough” [78]. 

► To permanently remove lead hazards, you must hire 
a certified lead "abatement" contractor. Abatement (or 
permanent hazard elimination) methods include 
removing, sealing, or enclosing lead-based paint with 
special materials.... Always hire a person with special 
training for correcting lead problems - someone who 
knows how to do this work safely and has the proper 
equipment to clean up thoroughly [78]. 

Short of having the lead-based paint removed by 
a certified contractor, people who find themselves liv¬ 
ing in housing units painted with lead-based paint are 
advised to take the following steps [78]: 

• If you rent, notify your landlord of peeling or 
chipping paint. 

• Clean up paint chips immediately. 

• Clean floors, window frames, windowsills, and 
other surfaces weekly. Use a mop, sponge, or 
paper towel with warm water and a general 
all-purpose cleaner or a cleaner made specifically 
for lead. Thoroughly rinse sponges and mop heads 
after cleaning dirty or dusty areas. 

• Wash childrens hands often, especially before they 
eat and before nap time and bedtime. 

• Keep play areas clean. Wash bottles, pacifiers, toys, 
and stuffed animals regularly. 

• Keep children from chewing windowsills or other 
painted surfaces. 

• Clean or remove shoes before entering your home 
to avoid tracking in lead from soil. 

Other Chemicals 

Almost 90% of all poison exposures occur in the 
home, and after lead there is a rather long list of 
toxic chemicals to which people have been exposed, 
in most (~87%) cases unintentionally. Seventy-five 


percent of poison exposures involve ingestion of 
a toxic substance, and children less than 6 years old 
are the victims in roughly half the incidents, 
although they account for only 2% of the poison 
fatalities. In almost 40% of the cases involving chil¬ 
dren, cosmetics and personal care products, cleaning 
compounds, analgesics, and plants (e.g., holly berries 
and mistletoe berries) are the source of the toxin(s). 
Although adults account for a small percentage of 
poison exposures, they account for more than 75% 
of all fatalities related to poison exposure [81]. The 
following examples illustrate several facets of the 
poison exposure problem. 

1. Antibacterials found in many cosmetic and per¬ 
sonal care products: Triclosan is a chlorinated 
organic bactericide used in soaps, deodorants, 
toothpastes, shaving creams, mouthwashes, and 
cleaning supplies and is infused in consumer prod¬ 
ucts such as kitchen utensils, toys, bedding, socks, 
and trash bags [82]. Its use for 40 years has been 
regulated by three different federal agencies, the 
FDA, EPA, and Consumer Product Safety Commis¬ 
sion. Remarkably, the FDA has been working on the 
development of rules for the use of triclosan for 
much of that time but has yet to promulgate any 
[83]. Japan and Canada, on the other hand, have 
banned triclosan in consumer products. 

What is the problem? Concerns about the effects 
of triclosan on human health are related to several 
issues. First, several studies have linked triclosan 
to allergic reactions in children [84-87]. Second, 
triclosan reacts with chlorine in water to produce 
chloroform, which the EPA classifies as a probable 
human carcinogen, and smaller amounts of other 
chlorinated compounds that, in the presence of 
sunlight, are converted to dioxin [88-91], some 
forms of which are highly toxic and very potent 
endocrine disruptors. So widespread is the use of 
triclosan that it has been found in the urine of 75% 
of people tested by the CDC [83] and even in 
human breast milk [92, 93]. 

Given this information, one might wonder why 
the US government has not taken some action to 
restrict the use of triclosan, but there is another side 
to the story. In commenting on the presence of 
triclosan in breast milk, Dayan [92], for example, 
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concludes, “There is no evidence to indicate that 
the presence of a miniscule amount of triclosan in 
breast milk presents a risk to babies,” and while it is 
true that triclosan reacts with chlorine in tap water 
to produce chloroform, the concentrations of chlo¬ 
roform reported in the study by Rule et al. [94] were 
smaller than the amounts often present in chlori¬ 
nated drinking water [82]. With respect to allergic 
reactions, Campbell and Zirwas [86] acknowledge 
that, “Several cases of contact dermatitis secondary 
to triclosan have been reported” but that, “Allergy 
to triclosan-based products is uncommon,” and 
Schena et al. [85], in a study of patients with 
chronic eczema, concluded, “Triclosan is well tol¬ 
erated and has a very low sensitizing potential even 
in high-risk patients affected by eczema.” 

There is no question that very large numbers of 
people (arguably almost everyone) in the United 
States are exposed to triclosan, but is there a health 
risk associated with exposure to this chemical? It 
seems that the jury is still out on this question. And 
would the health risk of bacterial infection be 
heightened if use of triclosan were banned? 
Remarkably, a study carried out by the University 
of Michigan concluded, “Washing hands with an 
antibacterial soap was no more effective in 
preventing infectious illness than plain soap. More¬ 
over, antibacterial soaps at formulations sold to the 
public do not remove any more bacteria from the 
hands during washing than plain soaps” [95]. 

2. Dangerous mixtures of household chemicals: With¬ 
out realizing the danger, people sometimes mix bleach 
with ammonia. The resulting chemical reactions can 
produce a real witches’ brew of toxic gases. Bleach is 
just a dilute (typically 6%) aqueous solution of 
sodium hypochlorite (NaOCl). Ammonia (NH 3 ) is 
a gas, and when dissolved in water exists as a mixture 
of the dissolved gas and ammonium ion (NH 4 + ). 
When roughly equal amounts of bleach and ammo¬ 
nia are combined the following reaction occurs: 

2NaOCl + 2NH 3 -> 2NaONH 3 + Cl 2 

Chlorine gas, Cl 2 , is a highly corrosive gas that 
can do serious damage to the lungs, nasal pas¬ 
sages, and trachea when inhaled. It was used as 
a chemical weapon during World War I and by 
Nazi Germany in World War II. When more 


bleach is added than ammonia the following 
reaction occurs: 

3NaOCl + NH 3 -► 3NaOH + NC1 3 

NaOH is a very strong base and caustic to soft 
tissue. NC1 3 , nitrogen trichloride, is highly toxic and 
sufficiently volatile that it is likely to explode in the 
face of the unsuspecting chemical mixer. And finally, 
if ammonia is added in excess of the amount of 
bleach, the following series of reactions may occur: 

NH 3 + NaOCl -> +NaOH + NH 2 C1 

NH 3 + NH 2 C1 + NaOH -► N 2 H 4 + NaCl + H 2 0 

2NH 2 C1 + N 2 H 4 2NH 4 C1 + N 2 

The third reaction is very exothermic (releases 
a large amount of heat) and typically leads to an 
explosion. 

Another common mistake is to mix bleach with 
either toilet bowl cleaners or vinegar. People pre¬ 
sumably do this because they think mixing the two 
will produce a better cleaner and disinfectant. In 
both cases, one of the products is Cl 2 , which, as 
already noted, is a very toxic gas. Mixing bleach and 
toilet bowl cleaner, which contains hydrochloric 
acid (HC1), leads to the following reaction: 

NaOCl + HC1 -► Cl 2 + NaOH 

Mixing bleach with vinegar, which contains acetic 
acid (CH 3 C0 2 H), leads to the following reaction: 

2NaOCl + 2CH 3 C0 2 H -► Cl 2 + 2H 2 0 
T 2CH 3 C0 2 T 2Na + 

In either case, the result could be very painful and 
possibly fatal for the unwary mixer of chemicals. 

Future Directions 

Given the fact that most exposures to toxic chemicals 
are associated with lifestyle issues, it is provocative to 
ask what lies ahead. Clearly the prevalence of smoking 
has been on the decline in the Unites States, and if the 
trend apparent in Fig. 1 is extrapolated another 50 years, 
only a small percentage of adults will be smoking by that 
time. The risks associated with smoking are well 
established. The challenges to reducing the societal 
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costs associated with smoking now lie in the realms of 
education and social science. How far the percentage of 
smokers can be reduced through education and public 
awareness efforts is unclear at this time. 

The risks associated with alcohol consumption are 
also well defined, and because alcohol consumption is 
much more socially acceptable than smoking, it is 
unlikely that the costs associated with drinking will be 
substantially reduced in the years ahead. 

Abuse of drugs is a major public health problem 
whose solution, if there is one, will lie in the realm of 
education and social science. Despite the best efforts of 
law enforcement agencies, it is apparent that if people 
want illegal drugs, they will get them, and if they want 
prescription drugs without a prescription, that can 
happen too. The solution will require reducing the 
desire/need for the artificial euphoria associated with 
use of drugs such as opioids, cocaine, and heroin. Drug 
abuse is a difficult and complex problem, and particu¬ 
larly in the case of opioids (Fig 3) with no apparent 
resolution in sight. 

Obesity is a serious problem in the United States, 
and awareness of the magnitude of the problem has 
been slow to emerge. Trends in recent years (Fig. 7) are 
not encouraging. Education and public awareness of 
the costs of obesity will help, but much of the underly¬ 
ing problem is the simple fact that people like to eat. 

Lead has been historically and remains today a major 
environmental pollutant. The phasing out of leaded gas¬ 
oline has been a very positive step, but now there is the 
legacy of the many homes and apartments that were 
painted with lead-based paint prior to 1978. Eventually 
these will be taken out of service, but the process has been 
slow because of the cost and hazards associated with 
renovating interiors painted with lead-based paint. 

Numerous unintentional exposures to toxic 
chemicals occur in and around the home. Improved 
education and public awareness of the hazards of cer¬ 
tain chemicals can help reduce the frequency of these 
exposures. The presence of potential toxins in con¬ 
sumer products is an issue that must be addressed by 
government agencies such as the FDA, EPA, and Con¬ 
sumer Product Safety Commission. In some cases 
a judgment must be made between the benefits and 
the risks. In the United States, 35,000-40,000 people 
die in automobile accidents each year, but there is no 
movement to take cars off the roads. While the benefits 


and costs associated with automobile use are arguably 

well defined, such is not the case with triclosan, for 
which both the benefits and risks are in dispute. 
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Glossary 

Bioaccumulation The phenomenon similar to 
bioconcentration but including uptake from food as 
well as uptake from the ambient environment. This is 
expressed as a bioaccumulation factor (BAF) and 
generally applies to organisms in the environment. 
The BAF is the steady-state ratio of the chemical 
concentration in the organism to that in the 
environment. 

Bioconcentration The phenomenon by which an 
organism, such as a fish, absorbs chemical from its 
ambient environment of water or air by respiratory 
uptake and/or dermal absorption. The steady-state 
ratio of the chemical concentration in the organism 
to the chemical concentration in its ambient environ¬ 
ment of water or air is the bioconcentration factor, 
(BCF) and the BCF is usually measured in a 
laboratory test. 

Biomagnification The ratio of the chemical concen¬ 
tration in the predator to that of the prey. 

Hazard The inherent toxic potency of a chemical, usu¬ 
ally expressed as the quantity or concentration of 
the substance necessary to elicit a defined adverse 
effect in the organism. 

Mass Balance Model A mathematical description of 
the fate and transport of a chemical in the environ¬ 
ment, usually in the form of a computer program. 
The model provides a complete accounting of all 
processes experienced by the chemical and is used 
to estimate environmental concentrations, persis¬ 
tence, and exposures. Models may also be used to 
forecast future changes in concentrations as a result 
of actions to reduce contamination. 

Persistence The average time that a discharged chem¬ 
ical survives in the environment before it is 
degraded into another substance or substances. It 
may be expressed as a “half-life” by analogy to 
radioactive substances or as a residence time. 

Risk The likelihood that there will be an adverse effect 
as a result of exposure to the chemical. Risk thus 
depends both on toxic potency (hazard) and the 
prevailing exposure. 
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Toxicity The phenomenon by which a chemical sub¬ 
stance elicits an adverse effect on an exposed organ¬ 
ism. The effect may be death (lethality) or a less 
severe effect such as a failure to reproduce, an 
increased vulnerability to predation or significant 
behavioral changes. 

Definition of the Subject 

Organic chemicals play an invaluable role in the modern 
lifestyle. They include pharmaceuticals, pesticides, plas¬ 
tics, fuels, solvents, explosives, surface coatings, adhe¬ 
sives, disinfectants, and fire retardants. From the 
perspective of conservation and sustainability, the 
preferred strategy is to use chemicals such that they 
perform their desired function, cause no unintended 
adverse effects, and hence leave no legacy of contamina¬ 
tion. This is a fundamental component in the move 
toward “green chemistry” which also strives to reduce 
resource depletion, energy use, ozone depletion, and 
interference with natural biogeochemical cycles. Of the 
over 50 million chemicals that have been characterized, 
most are organic compounds. Some 100,000 are com¬ 
mercially produced in quantities large enough to raise 
concerns that they may become present in the environ¬ 
ment in sufficient quantities and at sufficient concentra¬ 
tions to cause risks to the well-being of humans or other 
organisms. As a response to this concern, most regula¬ 
tory agencies have listed chemicals of national concern, 
a typical number being in the hundreds to thousands. 
These “toxic organic chemicals” merit regulatory scru¬ 
tiny and possible controls over synthesis and use. At the 
international level, the Stockholm Convention has listed 
over 20 substances as worthy of regulation or even bans. 
Most of these are synthetic chlorinated organic sub¬ 
stances, but some naturally occurring and inadvertently 
produced substances are also of concern. In this entry, the 
chemical attributes or properties of these substances are 
described and criteria that dictate the level of concern 
about hazard and risk to environmental and human 
health are outlined. Selected classes of organic chemicals 
are then discussed in more detail. 

Introduction 

A consensus has emerged among the scientific and regu¬ 
latory communities that it is a combination of properties 


of chemical substances that dictates their designation as 
“toxic organic substances” and thus the need for their 
regulation. The result has been the identification of clas¬ 
ses of chemicals as persistent organic pollutants (POPs) 
and persistent bioaccumulative and toxics (PBTs) and 
those that undergo long-range transport (LRT) on 
a global scale. Although numerical criteria have been 
developed for certain key chemical properties such as 
toxicity and persistence, it is apparent that there is 
a continuum of properties, thus there is no clear demar¬ 
cation between for example, PBTs and non-PBTs. There 
are varying degrees of PBT-like character among “toxic 
organic chemicals.” It can be justifiably argued that all 
chemical substances are toxic if the administered dose or 
exposure is sufficient, that is, as stated over 500 years ago 
by Paracelsus, “it is the dose that makes the poison.” 
Accordingly, there is no clear demarcation between 
toxic and nontoxic substances: the demarcation must be 
on the basis of both potency as a toxic agent and the 
exposure experienced in the environment. The regulatory 
focus must be on ensuring the principles of sustainability 
and conservation by reducing exposure. 

It is important to discriminate between the terms 
hazard and risk, since these terms are often wrongly 
used interchangeably. Hazard reflects the inherent 
properties of the chemical such as its toxic potency, 
regardless of the actual exposure. Risk reflects the prob¬ 
ability of adverse effects as a function of both hazard 
and the actual exposure. A highly hazardous substance 
may pose a low risk and vice versa. 

Properties and Characteristics of Toxic Organic 
Chemicals 

Organic chemicals tend to fall into distinct classes 
based on their molecular structure, an example being 
the alcohols of increasing carbon chain length, metha¬ 
nol, ethanol, propanol, butanol, etc. There is often 
a systematic change in properties such as boiling 
point or vapor pressure in such homologous series. 
This feature is invaluable in that interpolation and 
modest extrapolation of properties is often possible. 
This is formalized in linear free energy relationships 
(LFER) and is exploited in the development of quanti¬ 
tative structure activity (or property) relationships 
(QSARs and QSPRs) that are widely used for property 
estimation purposes. As quantum chemical molecular 
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modeling computation methods become more reliable 
and accessible, it is clear that the key properties of 
chemical substances are amenable to a priori estima¬ 
tion from molecular structure. 

A key LFER arises from a systematic increase in 
halogenation of a parent organic substance. For exam¬ 
ple, the series benzene, chlorobenzene, dichloroben¬ 
zene to hexachlorobenzene displays consistent 
changes in properties such as a decrease in vapor pres¬ 
sure and aqueous solubilities. This also occurs with 
bromine and to an extent with fluorine substitution 
and with increased methylation, for example, benzene, 
toluene, xylene, etc. These systematic property changes 
are exploited when later reviewing the properties of 
groups of chemicals such as the polychlorinated biphe¬ 
nyls (PCBs). The key properties as discussed by Mackay 
et al. [1] are addressed below. 

Molecular structure and molar mass (g/mol) are 
obvious fundamental properties that reflect the con¬ 
stituent elements (molar mass) and their location in 
the chemical (molecular structure). It is necessary to 
discriminate between isomers - chemicals comprised 
of the same elements but with different structural or 
spatial patterns. For example, the four stereoisomers of 
hexachlorocyclohexane (HCH) are comprised of the 
exact same elements (six carbon, six chlorine, and six 
hydrogen atoms) contained in the same general struc¬ 
ture (a cyclic ring of six carbon atoms, each with a bond 
to a chlorine and a hydrogen atom), but with different 
three-dimensional spatial patterns of these bonds. The 
seemingly minor differences in HCH isomer structure 
result in significant differences in toxicity. 

Melting point and boiling point dictate the state of 
the pure chemical at atmospheric temperatures and 
pressure as either solids, liquids, or gases. 

Chemical solubility and partitioning, the tendency of 
a substance to partition from its pure state into the 
atmosphere, water, and octanol, is expressed, respec¬ 
tively, as the saturation vapor pressure, aqueous solu¬ 
bility, and solubility in octanol. These properties are 
useful but are not always measurable. For example, the 
solubility of ethanol in water is not measurable because 
of miscibility. Octanol is widely accepted as a surrogate 
phase for partitioning into lipids (fats) in biota and for 
natural organic matter (OM) and organic carbon (OC) 
in soils and sediments. Since saturation conditions for 
organic chemicals rarely exist in the environment, it is 


more convenient to use ratios of these three solubilities, 
that is, the three partition coefficients or ratios of 
concentrations, K AW (air-water), K 0 w (octanol- 
water), and Kq A (octanol-air). Clearly only two of 
these are independent since Kq A is Kqw/Kaw- The air- 
water partition coefficient K AW is H/S s w or (P S /RT)/ 
S s w where P s is the saturation vapor pressure (Pa), R is 
the gas constant (8.314 Pa m 3 /mol K), T is absolute 
temperature (K), S s w is the solubility in water (mol/ 
m 3 ), H is the Henry’s law constant (Pa m 3 /mol) and is 
P s /S s w . For most environmental purposes, Kq W is 
assumed to be equivalent to the lipid-water partition 
coefficient. Kq W is also used to estimate partitioning to 
organic carbon from water (Kq C ) as approximately 
0.35 Kq W plus or minus a factor of three [2]. 

The K aw , Kq W , Kq A properties thus largely dictate 
the equilibrium partitioning characteristics of the 
chemicals between air, water, soils, and sediments that 
contain organic carbon as well as biota in terms of their 
lipid content. A chemical space diagram provides 
a convenient depiction of these properties as plots of 
either log K AW versus log Kow> (i n which case the 
constant log Kq A values lie on a diagonal), or as log 
K aw versus log Kq A , with log Kqw values lying on 
a diagonal. Figure 1 is such a plot and shows the points 
corresponding to the series of chemicals representing 
particular chemical classes. For example, points for 
l,l / -(2,2,2-trichloroethylidene)bis 4-chloro-benzene 
(DDT), benzo(a)pyrene, and PCBs are plotted showing 
the wide variation in partitioning properties which 
translate into differences in environmental fate. On 
this plot are lines corresponding to various estimated 
mass percentage partitioning between air, water, and 
octanol phases for an assumed volumetric proportion 
of these phases. 

These simple relationships apply only if the mole¬ 
cule does not dissociate or ionize as applies to organic 
acids such as phenols at high pH and organic bases 
such as amines at low pH. For these substances, knowl¬ 
edge of the dissociation constant pK A and the 
prevailing pH is essential. 

Reactivity ; expressed as a rate constant or half-life, 
is an essential property because it determines the 
persistence, that is, the residence time of the chemical 
in the environment. Persistence is important because 
to a first approximation the quantity of the chemical 
residing in the environment (kg) and hence the 
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Toxic Organic Chemicals. Figure 1 

Chemical space plot of the air-water partition coefficient (log K AW ) versus the octanol-water partition coefficient (log K 0 w) 
showing positions of chemical classes on the three media of air, water, and octanol. Octanol serves as a surrogate for 
organic matter in soils and sediments. Constant log K OA values form the dashed diagonals on this plot of 1,6, and 10 (from 
top to bottom) since log K OA is log K 0 w-log K AW . The heavy lines represent 1% partitioning into each medium 


concentrations that exert toxicity (kg/m 3 ) are pro¬ 
portional to the discharge rate of chemical to the 
environment (kg/h) and to the chemical’s residence 
time (h). Chemicals usually react following second- 
order kinetics 

Rate = k 2 C c C R = kiC c = 0.693Cc/t!/ 2 

where k 2 is a second-order rate constant, C c is chem¬ 
ical concentration, and C R is the concentration of 
a reacting species such as hydroxyl radicals in the 
atmosphere [3]. It is often convenient to lump k 2 and 
C R as a first-order rate constant k : (h -1 ) but this 
assumes that C R and k 2 are constant. In reality, both 
vary spatially and temporally, thus the half-life t 1/2 
is also expected to vary. Despite this variability, persis¬ 
tence is such an important property that it is necessary 


to provide estimates of half-lives of the chemical for all 
relevant media to which the chemical partitions. Some 
literature and databases exist on the half-lives of well- 
studied priority chemicals in air, water, soils, sedi¬ 
ments, and in biota by metabolic conversions or bio- 
transformation [1, 4-6] . There is, however, a paucity of 
data for other substances including “emerging” con¬ 
taminants. The most common mechanisms are reac¬ 
tion with oxidizing species such as hydroxyl radicals, 
hydrolysis, photolysis (direct and indirect), biodegra¬ 
dation by microorganisms, and bio transformation in 
animals and plants. 

Regulatory agencies have set half-life criteria for 
specific environmental media (for example, 60 days in 
water and 2 days in the atmosphere) [7]; however, in 
addition to medium-specific half-lives, the overall or 
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Toxic Organic Chemicals. Figure 2 

Estimated half-lives (hours) of selected chemicals in air, water, soil, and sediment [6] 


average persistence of a chemical in the environment 
is also important and is controlled by the relative 
quantities of chemical in each medium [8]. The rela¬ 
tive quantities in each environmental medium, often 
referred to as the environmental fate and distribution, 
are largely a function of the partitioning properties of 
the chemical and the composition of the environment. 
In principle, the overall reaction rate constant (k 0 v) is 
the weighted mean of the rate constants, the weighting 
being done according to the proportions in each 
medium. Computer programs such as the OECD 
Tool [9] are used to perform such calculations and 
yield an “overall persistence.” This quantity is essential 
in any assessment of sustainability because the year- 
to-year carryover of a chemical is controlled by overall 
persistence. In principle, an overall persistence (Pov = 
0.693/kov) of say 2 years implies that an appreciable 
fraction of the chemical discharged in year 1 will 
remain after 5 or more years. Indeed, this is the most 
important single property of an organic chemical, 


hence their designation as persistent organic pollutants 
(POPs) [ 10] . See also the discussion by Gouin et al. [11], 
Mackay [12] and Scheringer [13]. Figure 2 illustrates 
the variation in reactivity of a selection of chemicals in 
each medium. 

Potential for long-range transport (LRT) in air or 
oceans is increasingly recognized as a cause for concern 
because the adverse effects may be experienced 
at locations remote from the source [13]. Obvious 
regions of concern are the Arctic and Antarctic where 
local biota may be unacceptably contaminated and 
used as food by mammals including humans. Multi- 
media mass balance models have been developed that 
predict the influence of a chemical’s environmental 
phase distribution on its ability to be transported 
over long distances [14]. Persistence, and hence reac¬ 
tivity, of the chemical in air influences its potential to 
be transported over long distances in air. Multimedia 
models currently used to estimate LRT parameter 
include Globo-POP [15], RAIDAR [16], and the 
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Toxic Organic Chemicals. Figure 3 

Long-range transport (LRT; km) in air estimated by Level II fate calculations using the RAIDAR 1.00 model [16]. 
The chemicals are categorized into general classes 


OECD Tool [9]. The models simulate LRT by incorpo¬ 
rating the chemical partitioning properties discussed 
above. More complex global atmospheric and oceanic 
circulation models have also been used to simulate and 
forecast the global cycling of chemicals, for example, 
Guglielmo et al. [17]. 

Figure 3 shows the variation in long-range trans¬ 
port potential as calculated by the RAIDAR model for 
a selection of substances. 

Bioaccumulation/Bioconcentration and Toxicity 

Bioaccumulation refers to the tendency for an organic 
chemical to partition into biota from their surrounding 
environment. The bioconcentration factor (BCF) is 
a metric of bioaccumulation and is the steady-state 
ratio of the chemical concentration in an organism, 
such as a fish, to the chemical concentration in an 
environmental medium, such as water. The BCF is 
usually measured in a laboratory test and does not 
include exposures to chemical from dietary sources. 
Bioaccumulation includes chemical uptake from the 
environment, that is, bioconcentration, and from 
food. Biomagnification refers to the increase in chem¬ 
ical concentration from prey to predator [18]. 


Chemical hydrophobicity, as characterized by 
Kq W > P^ys a large role in determining the BCF and the 
toxicity of the chemical as measured in aquatic tests for 
fish. Hydrophobic organic chemicals bioconcentrate in 
aquatic organisms as a result of the chemical partitioning 
from the water into the lipids of the organism. Prolonged 
bioconcentration of the chemical may induce toxicity by, 
for example, disrupting the integrity of the lipid bilayer of 
cell membranes, that is, baseline narcotic mode-of-toxic 
action. Indeed, the bioaccumulation process results in the 
transport of chemical from external media, where there 
are generally no sites for toxic action, into the organism, 
where there are sites for toxic action [19]. Figure 4 
illustrates the fundamental role of partitioning (or 
bioconcentration) on aquatic toxicity when the parame¬ 
ters for the BCF (L/kg) and toxicity in fish (LC50; mg/L) 
are plotted as functions of Kqw- Bioconcentration and 
aquatic toxicity (expressed as 1/LC50) both increase 
with Kq W and the slopes of the two relationships are 
almost identical. Chemicals with log Kq W greater than 
5 include polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons (PAHs), 
many pesticides, chlorinated furans and dioxins, and 
polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs) which are impli¬ 
cated as being both toxic and persistent. Chemicals 
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Toxic Organic Chemicals. Figure 4 

Plot of bioconcentration factors (BCF; L/kg, blue circles) in fish and 14-day aquatic toxicity estimates for fish (1/LC50; L/mg, 
red squares) of selected organic chemicals as a function of chemical hydrophobicity (K 0 w) [6] 


that are highly toxic, such as 2,3,7,8-tetrachlor- 
odibenzo-p-dioxin (2,3,7,8-TCDD), and that have 
modes of action that are more specific than baseline 
narcosis will typically fall well below the 1/LC50 
regression line. 

The Stockholm Convention on Persistent Organic 
Pollutants (POPs) 

The Stockholm Convention is an international agree¬ 
ment designed to limit the use of chemicals that are 
persistent, bioaccumulative, and subject to long-range 
transport on a continental or global scale such that they 
cause significant adverse effects (toxicity) in regions dis¬ 
tant from where they are used or manufactured [ 10] . The 
initial group comprised of 12 substances or classes was 
colloquially designated the “dirty dozen ” In recent years, 
other substances have been added. Table 1 lists these 
substances. It is noteworthy that many are chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, the reason being that chlorination 
impacts stability and hence persistence to the molecule. 

Chemical Classes 

A brief description of some chemical classes is given 
and provides references for further reading. Molecular 
structures for selected chemicals in each class are also 
provided. 


Alkanes and Alkenes 

The alkanes are present in fuels and generally exhibit low 
solubilities in water, which when coupled with their rela¬ 
tively high vapor pressures results in relatively high air- 
water partition coefficients (K AW ). Values of Kqw are 
high and increase with carbon number, for example, 
n-hexane has a log Kq W value of 4.11 while the higher 
molecular weight /7-heptane has a log Kqw value of 5.0 
[1]. Half-lives in air and water are relatively short 
(approximately 40 and 200 h in air and water) [1, 3]. 
The corresponding unsaturated hydrocarbons or alkenes 
are more soluble in water, have lower K AW and Kqw 
values and are more reactive, especially in air in which 
half-lives may be only a few hours. They are thus impli¬ 
cated in the formation of photochemical smog due to the 
presence of the double bond which renders them suscep¬ 
tible to oxidation by hydroxyl radical. This class of 
chemicals predominantly partitions to air as indicated 
in Fig. 1. 

The halogenated (primarily chlorinated) alkanes 
are less flammable and are thus valuable solvents but 
they have longer half-lives and are more environmen¬ 
tally persistent, especially in soils and ground water. 
They are more hydrophobic than the parent alkanes 
as a result of their lower solubility in water. Of partic¬ 
ular environmental concern are the chlorinated C 2 
alkanes and alkenes such as trichloroethylene that are 
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Toxic Organic Chemicals. Table 1 Chemicals listed under 
the Stockholm Convention or under review as of 2010; 
these chemicals are categorized under Annex 
A (Elimination), Annex B (Restriction), or Annex 
C (Unintentional production) 


Toxic Organic Chemicals. Table 1 (Continued) 


Initial 12 chemicals (i.e., "Dirty Dozen") 

Aldrin (Annex A) 

Pesticide 

Chlordane (Annex A) 

Pesticide 

DDT (Annex B) 

Pesticide 

Dieldrin (Annex A) 

Pesticide 

Endrin (Annex A) 

Pesticide 

Heptachlor (Annex A) 

Pesticide 

Hexachlorobenzene 
(Annex A, C) 

Industrial chemical 

Mirex (Annex A) 

Pesticide 

Toxaphene (Annex A) 

Pesticide 

Polychlorinated biphenyls 
(Annex A, C) 

Industrial chemical 
and flame retardant 

Polychlorinated dibenzo-p- 
dioxins (Annex C) 

By-product 

Polychlorinated dibenzofurans 
(Annex C) 

By-product 

Recently listed chemicals 

oc-hexachlorocyclohexane 
(Annex A) 

Pesticide, by-product 

(3-hexachlorocyclohexane 
(Annex A) 

Pesticide, by-product 

y-hexachlorocyclohexane 
(Annex A) 

Pesticide 

Chlordecone (Annex A) 

Pesticide 

Hexabromobiphenyl (Annex A) 

Industrial chemical 
and flame retardant 

Pentachlorobenzene 
(Annex A, C) 

Pesticide, industrial 
chemical 

Perfluorooctane sulfonic acid, 
its salts and perfluorooctane 
sulfonyl fluoride (Annex B) 


Polybrominated diphenyl 
ethers (Annex A) 

Industrial chemical 

Tetra, pentabromodiphenyl 
ether (Commercial penta) 


hexa-and heptabromodiphenyl 
ether (Commercial octa) 



Chemicals under review as of 2010 

Endosulfan (Annex F) 

Insecticide 

Hexabromocyclododecane 
(Annex E) 

Flame retardant 

Short-chained chlorinated 
paraffins (Annex E) 

Used in pressure 
lubricants in metal 
industry. Also used in 
sealers, glue coatings 
in building industry, 
and in leather and 
rubber treatments. 


widely used as solvents and have become frequent 
groundwater contaminants. The chlorinated long- 
and short-chain paraffin compounds have many uses, 
notably as cutting oils. 

The cycloalkanes are similar in properties to the 
alkanes. The fully chlorinated cyclohexanes are of con¬ 
cern because of their persistence, volatility, and poten¬ 
tial for long-range transport. The pesticide lindane 
(y-hexachlorocyclohexane or y-HCH) and its isomers 
a-HCH and (3-HCH have been distributed globally by 
transport in air and ocean currents. Uses of these 
chemicals are now limited. Brominated cyclohexanes 
that are used as fire retardants are also persistent and 
bioaccumulative. 


n-hexane 


hexene 


cyclohexane 


cyclohexene 
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Mono-aromatics 

The mono-aromatics, for example, benzene, toluene, 
and the isomers of xylene, are significant components 
of fuels and are important chemical intermediates. 
They have higher solubilities in water than the 
corresponding cycloalkanes and they are relatively 
volatile and reactive in air contributing to photo¬ 
chemical smog [3]. Mono-aromatics such as xylene 
partition mostly to air as indicated in Fig. 1, 
while higher molecular weight aromatics such as 
polyaromatic hydrocarbons (e.g., 1-ethyl naphtha¬ 
lene) have lower volatilities and water solubilities. 
Chlorination results in increased persistence and 
hydrophobicity (K 0 w)« Hexachlorobenzene is very 
persistent and has become globally distributed by 
atmospheric transport and is banned under the 
Stockholm Convention. 


combustion. They are hydrophobic, relatively involatile, 
and are regarded as particularly toxic. BaP is a well- 
studied human carcinogen. The primary environmen¬ 
tal concern is human inhalation in the vicinity of 
combustion sources. Chlorinated naphthalenes are 
used as PCB substitutes and are hydrophobic and 
persistent. Chlorination of PAHs increases their 
hydrophobicity and stability, and decreases their 
water solubility and volatility. For further reading, 
see Haritash and Kaushik [20], Mastral and Callen 
[21], and Wilson and Jones [22]. 






Polyaromatic Hydrocarbons (PAHs) 

Fusion of a number of benzene rings results in an 
important series of PAHs such as the 2-ring naphtha¬ 
lene, 3-ring phenanthrene, 4-ring pyrene, and 5-ring 
benzo-a-pyrene (BaP). These substances are formed 
along with smoke and soot during incomplete 


Polychlorinated Biphenyls (PCBs) 

Polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs) are a class of stable 
synthetic organic chemicals consisting of 209 possible 
congeners. PCBs are used industrially as dielectric 
fluids in capacitors and transformers but also as 
flame retardants, inks, sealants, and plasticizers. The 
stability of the C-Cl covalent bond makes these 
chemicals more persistent in the environment. Most 
biodegradation reactions involve oxidation or reduc¬ 
tion of substrate chemicals. PCBs are also resistant to 
oxidation, making them resistant to biodegradation. 
As one of the most notorious toxic organics they have 
been banned under the Stockholm Convention, but 
large quantities remain in use and they are widespread 
in distribution. PCBs are associated with adverse 
health effects in many fish, marine mammal, and 
avian species. For instance, levels of PCBs above 20 
mg/kg in the blubber of whales and seals have been 
linked to thyroid, immune, and reproductive disrup¬ 
tion [23, 24]. PCBs are predicted to partition to 
octanol more than air and water, but they are 
sufficiently volatile to be subject to atmospheric 
transport. For further reading, see also Fox et al. 
[25], Hoffman et al. [26], Borga et al. [27], Aken et al. 
[28], Van den Berg et al. [29], and Domingo and 
Bocio [30]. 
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Dioxins and Furans 

Non-chlorinated dioxins and furans such as dibenzo- 
dioxin and dibenzo-furan, respectively, are relatively 
water soluble and volatile as indicated in Fig. 1 and 
they can partition to all three media. Chlorinated 
dioxins and furans are by-products of industrial pro¬ 
cesses and naturally occurring, and are categorized as 
being unintentionally produced under Annex C of the 
Stockholm Convention [10]. Chlorination of dioxins 
and furans results in increased hydrophobicity, lower 
water solubilities, and lower volatilities, as demon¬ 
strated in Fig. 1 where chloro-furans and chloro- 
dioxins such as 2,8-dichlorodibenzo-furan (2,8- 
DCDF), 2,7-dichlorodibenzo-dioxin (2,7-DCDD), 
respectively, are regarded as partitioning largely to 
octanol, that is, organic phases. Increased chlorination 
further increases their hydrophobicity as indicated 
with 2,3,7,8-TCDD and 2,3,7,8-TCDF. A notable con¬ 
gener is 2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin (2,3,7,8- 
TCDD), which is a very potent and persistent toxicant, 
indeed one of the most toxic organic chemicals known. 
See also Lohmann and Jones [31], Aberg et al. [32], Van 
den Berg et al. [29], and Domingo and Bocio [30]. 


Ethers 

Of more recent environmental concern are certain 
halogenated ethers such as polybrominated diphenyl 
ethers (PBDEs). PBDEs are used as fire retardants 
and are added to a wide variety of commercial and 
household products. For example, PBDEs are added 
to polyurethane foam and used in upholstered fur¬ 
niture to reduce their flammability [33]. Commercial 
pentabromodiphenyl ether, which is mainly composed 
of tetrabromodiphenyl ether and pentabromodiphenyl 
ether, is categorized as a persistent organic pollutant 
and has recently been banned under the Stockholm 
Convention [10]. Because of their low water solu¬ 
bility, relatively high log Kqw* low log K AW , and low 
vapor pressure, in the environment they partition 
primarily to sediments and soils. Their persistence 
in soil and sediments can result in accumulation in 
the environment and in food webs. Short non- 
brominated ethers such as dimethyl ether (a com¬ 
mon laboratory solvent) are highly soluble, have 
a high vapor pressure and low log K 0 w (see Fig. 1), 
and are less persistent. See also Vonderheide et al. [34], 
Wang et al. [35], and de Wit et al. [36]. 
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Esters 


Esters are a product of a condensation reaction 
between alcohols and carboxylic acids. Esters of low 
molecular weight are relatively volatile and are com¬ 
ponents of fragrances. Notably among the esters of 
environmental concern are the phthalate acid esters 
(PAEs). These commercial chemicals have been used 
in a wide range of products namely; household 
electronics, building materials, insecticides and phar¬ 
maceutical products. These compounds are found 
worldwide in oceans, groundwater, sediment, and 
the atmosphere [37, 38]. Examples of PAEs include 
dimethyl phthalate (DMP) and diethyl phthalate 
(DEP). 






diethyl phthalate 


Phenols 

Phenols are derivatives of benzene possessing a 
hydroxyl (—OH) group. They are used as reagents 
in the manufacture of dyes, drugs, fungicides, and 
pesticides and in chemical and paper industries. 
Sources of emissions of phenolic waste to the envi¬ 
ronment are from petroleum refineries, industrial 
plants, mine discharges, and through general uses in 
products containing resins and paints. The hydroxyl 
group can dissociate into a phenolate and hydrogen 
ions imparting acidity and relatively high solubility 
in water [39]. Substituted phenols such as chlorinated 
and methylated (2, 4-dichlorophenol, pentachloro- 
phenol (PCP) and 2, 4-dimethylphenol) are more 
susceptible to dissociation and are more acidic and 
toxic. PCP has been widely used as a wood 


preservative, while phenol was one of the first medical 
disinfectants. Catechol is a unique phenol with two 
hydroxyl groups and is implicated in affecting the 
human nerve center system, inhibits DNA replication, 
and leads to chromosomal aberration [40]. Deriva¬ 
tives of catechol include the toxic agents in poison ivy 
and poison oak. 



OH 

phenol 


HO 



Pesticides 

Pesticides are designed to have properties that enable 
them to reach and impact the target organism or pest 
including insects, rodents, and vegetation. Effective¬ 
ness is increased by persistence, but this can result in 
nonselective toxicity to other non-targeted organisms 
including birds and humans. They may have a greater 
potential to contaminate a wide range of environmen¬ 
tal media. Many of the original pesticides were organ- 
ochlorine (OC) compounds which are now either 
banned or highly restricted under the Stockholm 
Convention [10]. Many OCs are relatively volatile; 
thus, evaporation is an important loss process for 
pesticides from the areas where they are applied ini¬ 
tially, they then move to the atmosphere and eventu¬ 
ally get transported through air to remote areas. 
Notable among the OCs are DDT and its related com¬ 
pounds DDE and DDD, and lindane (y-HCH). Per- 
methrin, a synthetic pyrethroid insecticide used 
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worldwide to control a broad range of insect pests 
such as mosquitoes, is also highly hydrophobic and 
partitions in the environment in a manner similar to 
DDT. OC pesticides have been largely replaced by 
organophosphates, pyrethroids, and other substances 
that are less persistent, but often more potent toxi¬ 
cants. For further reading on pesticides, especially on 
their global distribution, see Weber et al. [41], 
Hoferkamp et al. [42], Li and Macdonald [43], and 
Muir and de Wit [44]. 


Cl 



Personal Care, Indoor, and Household Products 

Most organic substances in personal care and house¬ 
hold products can impact humans directly in the 
home and they may enter the environment through 
sewage wastes (down the drain releases) or by direct 
releases to air. Included in this group are detergents, 
fragrances, flame retardants, additives to plastics, and 
indoor pesticides and solvents. An example is the class 
of cyclic siloxanes whose backbone is formed of 
repeated oxygen and silicon atoms with methyl groups 
attached. These compounds are components of toilet¬ 
ries such as antiperspirants, soaps, and shampoos and 
are used in many other “household” products includ¬ 
ing textiles, paints, sealants, lubricants, and non- 
medicinal ingredients in pharmaceuticals. They are 
relatively nontoxic but they can be quite persistent 

[45] . They are highly volatile with large K AW values 
and hence predominantly partition to air as illustrated 
in Fig. 1. Bisphenol A (BPA) (2,2-bis(4-hydroxyphenyl) 
propane) has been used often in the production of hard 
plastic (polycarbonate) bottles and metal-based food 
and beverage can liners in the past few decades. BPA is 
regarded as an endocrine-disrupting chemical (EDC) 

[46] . Regulatory agencies have recently expressed seri¬ 
ous concerns about the potential effects of BPA on the 
brain and prostate gland in fetuses, infants, and young 


children and some have banned the sale and importa¬ 
tion of baby bottles containing BPA [47]. A variety of 
other organic substances are emitted from various 
indoor sources, including office equipment such as 
printers [48]. 



\/ \ 

Si O 

/\ / 



decamethylcyclopentasiloxane (D5) 

Conclusions 

There is a wide range of organic chemicals that have 
the potential to be toxic with a multitude of uses 
and with properties that vary greatly resulting in 
a diversity of environmental behavior characteristics 
and exposure routes. Management of these sub¬ 
stances presents a considerable challenge to govern¬ 
ments and industries. Mistakes have been made in 
the past by synthesizing and dispersing substances 
such as DDT and PCBs that have proven to be 
persistent, bioaccumulative, toxic and have become 
globally distributed. There is optimism that such 
mistakes can be avoided in the future if there is an 
adequate understanding of the factors that dictate 
environmental partitioning, fate, exposure, and tox¬ 
icity. Effort is now being devoted to searching for 
new toxic organics by advance knowledge of their 
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structural and property characteristics [49-51]. It is 
increasingly possible to estimate the critical chemical 
properties from molecular structure and assess envi¬ 
ronmental fate and transport quantitatively using mass 
balance models that can be validated using monitoring 
data. If this information can be exploited in advance of 
commercial distribution, it should be possible to enjoy 
the many benefits of synthetic organic chemicals with¬ 
out the adverse effects that have been, and are being 
experienced, from uses that do not satisfy the principles 
of conservation and sustainability. 

Future Directions 

The effective future management of toxic organic 
chemicals in the environment can be improved by 
a number of scientific and regulatory actions. There is 
a need for better information on the production, uses 
and rates of discharge of chemicals, both nationally 
and internationally. Improved methods of estimating 
chemical properties from molecular structure are desir¬ 
able including partitioning, degradability, and toxicity. 
These improvements could enhance the assessment 
of chemical fate and possible effects by industry, thus 
avoiding repetition of past mistakes. Undoubtedly, 
there are as yet unidentified toxic organic substances, 
thus there is an incentive to improve techniques and 
sensitivity of chemical analyses and monitoring of 
environmental media. As a complement to these mon¬ 
itoring efforts there is a need to further develop, apply, 
and validate the use of computer models that predict 
environmental fate and effects. Finally there is a strong 
incentive to increase the effectiveness of regulatory 
programs, both nationally and internationally by 
incorporating the emerging scientific advances and 
providing a holistic and transparent evaluation of risk 
to the public and the ecosystem. Ultimately it is an 
informed public that is the best guarantee that society 
will maintain and enhance actions to improve sustain¬ 
ability and conservation. 
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Glossary 

CKE/loxP A site-specific recombination system in 
which the CRE recombinase catalyzes recombina¬ 
tion between loxP sequences. A loxP sequence is 
34 bp long and consists of two inverted repeats of 
13 bp and one spacer region of 8 bp. The orienta¬ 
tion of the loxP sequence is determined by the 
spacer region. 

Inverted T-DNA repeat Repeat obtained from the 
integration of two T-DNA copies at one genetic 
locus, but with one T-DNA integrated in inverted 
orientation compared to the other. 

Position effect Influence of the position of a gene in 
the genome upon its expression. 
Posttranscriptional gene silencing (PTGS) Silencing 
mechanism leading to the sequence-specific degra¬ 
dation of target mRNAs and sequence-specific 
suppression of translation. 

Single-copy transformant Transgenic plant harbor¬ 
ing only one copy of the introduced DNA segment. 
Transcriptional gene silencing (TGS) Silencing 
mechanism that targets homologous DNA 
sequences in the promoter, suppressing transcrip¬ 
tion and correlating with promoter sequence 
methylation. 

Transfer DNA (T-DNA) The DNA fragment that is 
delineated by the right and left border repeats and 
is transferred from Agrobacterium to the plant cell 
by the type-IV secretion system. 

Transgene expression variability Variability that is 
higher in a population of transformants than 
expected based on gene dosage effects. 

Transgenic plant Plant harboring one or more exter¬ 
nal DNA segments that had been introduced and 
stabilized by integration into the plant genome. The 
foreign DNA is transferred to the plant cell via 
Agrobacterium- mediated transformation or direct 
gene transfer. 

Definition of the Subject 

To define the subject in relation to the title, we would 
like to emphasize that most of the results and conclu¬ 
sions described below were obtained in the model 
plants Arabidopsis thaliana and Nicotiana tabacum 
after Agrobacterium- mediated transformation, and in 
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a limited number of crops, such as wheat, rice, and 
soybean, after direct gene transfer. Additionally, most 
of the transgenes described below are transcriptional 
fusions with the 35S promoter from the cauliflower 
mosaic virus. Indeed, to obtain transgenic plants with 
high and constitutive expression of a transgene, the 35S 
promoter is commonly used. This 35S promoter is very 
powerful, because it generally leads to constitutively 
high transcript and protein levels of the transgene in 
most dicot plants and is not greatly influenced by 
environmental conditions or tissue types. However, 
over the years, it became clear that 35S-driven trans¬ 
gene expression is very variable in the different 
transformants of a transgenic plant population with 
the same construct. For most analyzed overexpression 
constructs containing this 35S promoter, more than 
a 100-fold difference in protein accumulation levels 
has been observed. Approximately 20% of the 
transformants have high recombinant protein accumu¬ 
lation levels, but approximately 80% display an interme¬ 
diate or low and unstable transgene expression. 
Additionally, high-expression transformants often segre¬ 
gate progeny plants with low recombinant protein accu¬ 
mulation levels. Thus, it is imperative that for scientific 
analysis and applications, the variability of 35S-driven 
transgenes is known in different transformants and 
generations. In this contribution, the possible causes of 
variation in transgene expression in a population of 
transgenic plants are discussed and several approaches 
to diminish the variability are reviewed. 

Introduction 

From the mid-1980s on, transgenic plants were gener¬ 
ated by adding one or more genes to a plant’s genome. 
Transformation was usually achieved with gold- 
particle bombardment or through the gene transfer 
process via Agrobacterium tumefaciens , a soil bacterium 
carrying an engineered T-DNA vector. The inserted 
gene sequence, known as the transgene, can be derived 
from any living prokaryotic or eukaryotic organism. 
Transgenic plants were originally engineered to address 
specific scientific questions and to investigate the plant 
biology in general. However, the ability to create trans¬ 
genic plants also opened the way to manipulate crop 
plants for better characteristics, such as increased yield, 
enhanced quality, pest or disease resistance, superior 


tolerance to heat, cold, and drought, and nutritional 
improvement. In addition, transformation of plants 
allows molecular farming of many limiting compo¬ 
nents, such as proteins, metabolites, fatty acids, and 
bioenergy precursors. 

To generate transgenic plants, transformation 
methods had to be explored and ameliorated. Further¬ 
more, the vectors and expression cassettes for con¬ 
trolled integration and expression of the introduced 
transgenes had to be worked out. Once the 
Agrobacterium -based system for T-DNA transfer had 
been unraveled, the simple view was that a particular 
T-DNA sequence could be constructed to be integrated 
as a single copy into the plant genome. However, it 
turned out that transformants quite often integrate two 
to ten T-DNA copies at one locus or dispersed over 
several loci [1]. Moreover, the transferred DNA is 
integrated randomly and, thus, every transformant 
containing the same transgene differs regarding the 
integration site and the transgene copy number [2]. 
Concerning transgene expression, in principle, it is 
very straightforward to combine particular gene¬ 
controlling elements with a coding sequence of interest 
to obtain a predictable level of transgene expression. 
The most frequently used promoter elements are the 
promoter of the nopaline synthase gene (pNOS), driv¬ 
ing weak and constitutive expression of the down¬ 
stream transcribed sequence, and the promoter of the 
cauliflower virus 35S transcript (p35S), driving in gen¬ 
eral at least 20-fold higher expression levels. Whereas 
the majority of transformants with transgenes con¬ 
trolled by the pNOS promoter display the same 
mRNA level, independent transgenic lines generated 
with a p35S-controlled transgene construct show vari¬ 
able transgene expression with more than 100-fold dif¬ 
ference in recombinant protein levels. In the latter case, 
frequently the recombinant protein accumulation levels 
in the different transformants are distributed bimodally 
[3]. Low p35S transgene expression occurs regularly in 
transgenic lines with multiple T-DNA copies, particu¬ 
larly when they are integrated into inverted orientation. 
As a consequence, the transgenes are transcribed 
convergently [4]. However, also single T-DNA copies 
can result in low or even no transgene expression [5]. 
Originally, the mean of recombinant protein accumu¬ 
lation levels in different transformants was considered 
to represent the expression strength of a particular 
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transgene construct. Afterward, it was realized that the 
class of transformants with high transgene expression 
correlated better with the transgene expression capacity 
[6], implying that all transformants with intermediate 
and low transgene expression have controlling mecha¬ 
nisms that result in transgene suppression or transgene 
silencing. 

A first and visually dramatic example of transgene 
silencing was found in plants that overexpressed gene 
constructs coding for pigment production in wild-type 
petunia ( Petunia hybrida) with purple flowers [7, 8]. 
Contrary to their expectations, the flowers of the trans¬ 
genic petunia exhibited reduced and variable instead of 
increased pigmentation. As both the expression of 
endogenes and transgenes were suppressed, this phe¬ 
nomenon was called cosuppression [7, 8]. Later on, the 
transgene silencing mechanisms were divided into 
three groups [9]. One group harbors the transgene 
silencing events based on position effects and 
heterochromatization. As transgenes integrate ran¬ 
domly, different transformants contain the transgene 
at a different chromosomal position and nearby located 
chromatin-controlling elements, enhancers and 
silencers, are expected to influence the activity of the 
integrated gene. The other two groups of silencing 
mechanisms operate via homology between the 
silencer sequences and the target silenced genes, do 
not depend on position, and exert their effects in 
trans [9, 10]. Transcriptional silencing (TGS) refers to 
the silencing process that suppresses transcription of 
the silenced genes based on homology in the silencer 
locus-containing promoter region. TGS functions at 
the level of prevention of transcription initiation of 
the silenced genes; is often accompanied with concom¬ 
itant DNA methylation, altered histone modifications, 
and heterochromatin formation; and is stably inherited 
through meiosis and mitosis [11]. In contrast, post- 
transcriptional gene silencing (PTGS) needs homology 
in the transcribed region, results in specific transcript 
degradation and/or specific repression of translational 
initiation, and resets through sexual propagation 
[10, 12]. 

Here, different parameters that influence transgene 
expression in plants are described: (1) the transforma¬ 
tion process, which results in plants with transgene loci 
that can be either simple or complex; (2) the different 
regulatory sequences used in the transgene expression 


construct; (3) the position of the integrated transgene 
into the plant genome; and (4) the correlation between 
repeat structures and transgene silencing. Several 
approaches to minimize the transgene expression var¬ 
iability are discussed: (1) the resolution of complex 
integration loci by the CRE /loxP recombination pro¬ 
cess, (2) site-specific or site-directed integration, and 
(3) the use of gene silencing mutants to create 
a population of transgenic plants with high and stable 
transgene expression. 

Generation of Transgenic Plants by 
Agrobacterium-Mediated Transformation or 
Direct Gene Transfer 

Agrobacterium-mediated transformation is the most 
widely used method to generate transgenic plants 
[13, 14], although direct transformation methods are 
still very important for certain crop plants (see below). 
During Agrobacterium transformation, the transferred 
DNA (T-DNA), delineated by the right border (RB) 
and left border (LB) repeats, is integrated into the 
plant genome by illegitimate recombination. Overall, 
approximately one half of the transformants contains 
only one T-DNA copy and the other half multiple 
T-DNAs (two to ten), integrated at one or several 
independent loci [2, 15]. 

The T-DNA integrates at random in any chromo¬ 
some [2] (Fig. 1) and is as efficient in all five chromo¬ 
somes of Arabidopsis thaliana as in intergenic and 
intragenic sequences and in exons and introns (Fig. 1) 
[16, 17] . With promoterless selectable markers and con¬ 
secutive selection on those markers, many transformants 
could be recovered, indicating that T-DNAs frequently 
integrate in transcriptionally active regions [18, 19], but 
in the absence of transcriptional activation selection, 
many transformants integrated the T-DNA between 
genes and in repetitive DNA. Under nonselective con¬ 
ditions, silent T-DNA insertions were found in hetero- 
chromatic regions, centromeres, telomeres, and rDNA 
repeats [20, 21]. T-DNA integration is accompanied 
with small deletions of the plant target DNA and/or 
T-DNA ends. Very often, microhomology of 2-10 bp 
is observed between the plant pre-insertion site and 
the T-DNA ends, suggesting that T-DNA integration 
occurs via the nonhomology-dependent double-stranded 
break repair [2, 15, 22]. 
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Random integration of single-copy T-DNAs into the Arabidopsis genome and the similar GUS activity levels yielded by 
single-copy 35S -GUS transgenes in the different transformants (Adapted from [17]). (a) Distribution of 18 single-copy 
T-DNA transformants on the five chromosomes of the Arabidopsis genome. In nine transformants, the T-DNA is integrated 
into an intergenic region and nine in a transcribed annotated gene (indicated in bold). Of these nine intragenic inserted 
T-DNAs, six were integrated into an exon and three into an intron (indicated in italics). Centromeres and telomeres are 
indicated in vertical black boxes and rDNA repeats in gray boxes. For transformant CK2L129, the LB and RB regions were 
fused to sequences of chromosomes 1 and 2. (b) GUS activity analysis in the T2 generation of 20 different single-copy 
T-DNA transformants. GUS activity was measured in the leaves of five 6-week-old seedlings per transformant (represented 
as a dot). All transformants were homozygous for the T-DNA insertion, except for the transformants indicated in italics. The 
average GUS activity level in the five seedlings of the homozygous transformants is marked by a line. The intra¬ 
transformant variability in GUS activity was as high as the inter-transformant variability, except for two transformants 
without detectable GUS activity. GUS activity levels are given as units GUS mg 1 of total soluble protein. For transformants 
F2Ksb5 and F2Ksb18, the integration position into the genome could not be determined (see a) 
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In theory, only the T-DNA, delineated by the LB 
and RB, is transferred to the plant cell, but in many 
plants, vector backbone sequences are transferred and 
integrated into the genome as well [23-26]. Two mech¬ 
anisms might account for this vector backbone trans¬ 
fer. First, the LB repeat could mistakenly be recognized 
as initiation site for T-strand production and, as such, 
result in the transfer of vector backbone sequences. 
Second, the consequence of inefficient recognition of 
the LB repeat might be read-through from the T-DNA 
into the vector sequences [23, 27]. Both mechanisms 
can be distinguished by analyzing whether or not the 
LB T-DNA sequences are directly linked to the vector 
sequences. The vector backbone transfer and integra¬ 
tion is seemingly not influenced by the plant species, 
the explant type used for transformation, the T-DNA 
vector replicon type, or the selection [25]. Molecular 
DNA blot and polymerase chain reaction analyses 
revealed that the vector backbone sequences were 
mostly linked to both the LB and RB T-DNAs. In fact, 
the complete vector backbone sequence was integrated 
between two in tandem oriented T-DNAs, emphasizing 
the importance of the second mechanism in which the 
integration of complete vector backbone sequences 
results from a conjugative transfer initiated at the RB, 
followed by copying of the T-DNA, the vector, and 
again a T-DNA from a circular template due to read- 
through of consecutively the LB and RB [25]. Further¬ 
more, the results demonstrated that neither the RB nor 
the LB was efficiently recognized as termination and 
initiation sites, respectively [25]. Additional evidence 
that the surrounding regions of the border repeats are 
important for the recognition of the repeat as initiation 
or termination site was obtained from hybrid border 
regions. In the absence of the surrounding border 
regions, the LB repeat was not recognized as T-DNA 
termination site; addition of the natural LB inner 
region and occurrence of both the octopine and 
nopaline LB regions with their repeats, improved the 
correct recognition of the LB repeat when compared to 
an LB with only the LB outer region [26]. 

A number of agronomically important plant 
species are still recalcitrant for Agrobacterium- mediated 
transformation and are, therefore, transformed with 
direct gene transfer methods, such as particle bombard¬ 
ment or biolistics, electroporation, and polyethylene 
glycol transformation [28]. A disadvantage of these 


techniques is that transformants tend to have multiple 
transgene copies integrated as a concatemeric array 
at one locus, and contain inverted repeats [29-33]. 
However, several approaches have been described to 
circumvent this problem (see below). 

Transgene Loci Can Be Either Simple or Complex 

Upon Agrobacterium- mediated transformation, a sig¬ 
nificant number of transformants contain a single-copy 
T-DNA insert, but, dependent on the transformation 
method used, a high percentage of transformants con¬ 
tain multiple T-DNAs integrated into the plant host 
genome. These multiple T-DNA copies are mostly clus¬ 
tered in one genetic locus, but they can also be present 
in two or more loci. Multiple T-DNAs integrated at one 
genetic locus are organized as direct and/or inverted 
repeats of the T-DNA segment. Complex T-DNA loci 
were found in many plant species, such as Arabidopsis , 
tobacco ( Nicotiana tabacum ), petunia, and potato 
0 Solarium tuberosum ) [34-38]. As direct and inverted 
T-DNA repeats were not found in the bacteria, they are 
believed to be formed in the plant cell prior to or 
during the T-DNA integration [34, 35, 39, 40]. 

Two models have been proposed for the formation of 
multicopy T-DNA loci upon Agrobacterium- mediated 
transformation: the replication and the ligation models 
[38]. In the replication model, the repeats originate 
from a single T-DNA copy that is replicated after intro¬ 
duction in the plant cell and before or during integra¬ 
tion into the genome. This hypothesis is favored because 
all T-DNAs involved in repeat structures had analogous 
breakpoints in a restriction analysis and because three 
identical T-DNA copies were observed after transforma¬ 
tion with a library of T-DNAs containing different 
promoters [38, 41, 42]. However, cotransformation 
experiments with different T-DNAs originating from 
different agrobacteria gave, with a similar frequency, 
rise to T-DNA loci with different T-DNAs in direct or 
inverted orientation [1, 34, 35, 43-46]. As these T-DNA 
structures cannot be formed by replication, but only by 
ligation of the cotransformed T-DNA copies before or 
during integration [34, 35], the ligation model postu¬ 
lates that repeats originate from extrachromosomal liga¬ 
tion of two or more individual T-DNAs prior to or 
during integration into the genome [34] and even that 
repeat structures are formed by the cointegration of 
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several T-strand intermediates in one target site rather 
than by ligation of T-strands [39]. In any case, T-DNA 
inverted repeats about the RB, an integration structure 
that is frequently observed upon Agrobacterium- 
mediated transformation, can only be formed after 
duplication of the transferred single-stranded T-DNAs. 
Sequence analysis of T-DNA junctions revealed 
that, during the formation of T-DNA repeat structures, 
end-to-end ligation of double-stranded T-DNAs occurs 
especially between right T-DNA ends, whereas recombi¬ 
nation based on microhomology regions and insertions 
of filler DNA was more frequent at LB junctions [22, 35] . 
None of the sequenced T-DNA/T-DNA junctions 
contained plant DNA, suggesting that T-DNA recom¬ 
bination and ligation occurred in the majority of cases 
before integration [35]. 

Analysis of which parameter determined the 
structure and complexity of the transgene locus indi¬ 
cated a possible correlation with either the used 
Agrobacterium strain, the titer, or the physiology of 
the bacterial inocula, bacterial vectors, plant species, 
or ecotype, but overall no clear picture was obtained 
[1, 34, 38, 44, 47, 48]. Single-copy T-DNA insertions 
were found predominantly upon Arabidopsis root 
transformation, whereas multiple insertions, especially 
organized in T-DNA repeat structures over the RB 
occurred in transformants generated by leaf disc trans¬ 
formation [48]. However, this was not found in root 
and leaf disc transformants in an independent experi¬ 
ment (M. De Neve and A. Depicker, unpublished 
results), indicating that other parameters had to be 
involved. Nevertheless, a detailed study revealed that 
the structure of the T-DNA integration locus is espe¬ 
cially determined by the transformed target cell [ 1, 48] . 
Whereas 20 years ago, Agrobacterium- mediated trans¬ 
formation of Arabidopsis was achieved mainly by in 
vitro tissue explant methods, such as root transforma¬ 
tion [49], nowadays floral dip is commonly used [50], 
but the obtained T-DNA copy number in transformants 
obtained after both transformation methods varies 
much. To analyze whether this difference was due to 
cotransformation frequencies or to replication in the 
plant cell, several floral dip and root transformations 
were done with mixtures of Agrobacterium strains, 
each carrying one or two different T-DNA vectors, 
allowing to trace back the origin of complex T-DNA 
loci [ 1 ]. Although the cotransformation frequencies of 


T-DNAs originating from different agrobacteria after 
floral dip and root transformation were comparable, 
and the frequencies of T-DNA originating from one 
bacterium only slightly higher than those after floral 
dip transformation, the T-DNA copy numbers in the 
transformants differed completely. Upon floral dip 
transformation, on average T-DNA copies were inte¬ 
grated at one genetic locus versus one to three after root 
transformation [1]. The cotransformation frequencies 
might explain the T-DNA copy number in most root 
transformants, but not in floral dip transformants. 
Therefore, it was postulated that T-DNA replication 
of a single T-strand occurs in the plant cell before or 
during T-DNA integration and that its frequency is 
much higher upon floral dip than upon root transfor¬ 
mation [1]. Because the same Agrobacterium strains 
had been used in both transformation methods, not 
the bacterium but the type of target cell determined the 
complexity of the T-DNA pattern [1]. 

In general, transformants obtained after direct gene 
transfer contain more transgene copies than after 
Agrobacterium- mediated transformation [30-32]. In 
maize ( Zea mays), comparison of transgene copy num¬ 
bers and RNA expression levels upon transformation 
via direct gene transfer and Agrobacterium- mediated 
transformation revealed that more than 90% of the 
transformants obtained after Agrobacterium- mediated 
transformation harbored fewer than three T-DNA cop¬ 
ies, while most of the transformants obtained after 
particle bombardment contained more than three cop¬ 
ies [32], of which some of the transformants contained 
as many as 100 copies of the transgene [32]. Another 
observation was that the transformants obtained after 
Agrobacterium- mediated transformation displayed 
a higher transgene expression than after particle bom¬ 
bardment. Besides the expected positive correlation 
between transgene copy number and transgene expres¬ 
sion, frequently a negative correlation between gene 
dosage and transgene expression was observed (see 
below) [51]. 

Recent research revealed that more single-copy 
integrants could be obtained by particle bombardment 
when a limited quantity of DNA was used for bom¬ 
bardment [52, 53]. A decrease in DNA from 1.5 to 
2.5 ng per shot resulted in an increase of single-copy 
transformants from 30% to 70% [52, 53]. The 10% 
reduction in transformation efficiency was more than 
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compensated by the more efficient screening for single¬ 
copy transformants [53]. Additionally, complex inte¬ 
gration patterns could also be avoided when cassette 
DNA, harboring a promoter, a coding region and 
a 3' end region, instead of whole plasmids were used 
for bombardment [52, 54-56]. 

Regulatory Sequences Have a Major Impact on 
Transgene Expression and Expression Variability 

To obtain transformants with high and stable transgene 
expression, the construct should be designed carefully 
because several sequences might have a great impact on 
the transgene expression and expression variability. 
Especially, the selected promoter that drives the trans- 
gene expression will determine the accumulation 
levels of the transgene transcript and, indirectly, of the 
transgene-encoded protein. Since the beginning of chi¬ 
meric gene constructions, plant scientists predomi¬ 
nantly chose the 35S promoter of the cauliflower 
mosaic virus as a strong and constitutive promoter to 
overexpress a coding sequence of interest [57] and for 
the promoters of the nopaline (pNOS) and octopine 
(pOCS) synthase-encoding genes, as weak promoters, 
for instance to drive the selectable marker genes in 
dicots. 

The strength of the 35S promoter increases when 
upstream activator sequences are added [58], but as 
a consequence, single-copy transgenes driven by a 35S 
promoter with two upstream activator regions are 
more prone to gene silencing [59-61]. In general, 
silencing frequency correlates positively with the pro¬ 
moter strength [61-64]. Indeed, silencing did not 
occur frequently when a weak pNOS promoter was 
used [62], whereas the 35S promoter is very prone to 
transgene silencing, most probably because the high 
expression leads to transgene RNA accumulation levels 
above a certain threshold that triggers RNA degrada¬ 
tion [65]. Strikingly, promoters do not only influence 
the levels, but also the variability of expression in 
a population of independently transformed plants 
with the same transgene [66]. Transformation of 
Arabidopsis plants with a p35S -/3-glucuronidase ( GUS ) 
construct resulted in a bimodal expression pattern, 
with more than 80% of the primary transformants 
showing a very low and less than 20% a high GUS 
accumulation [3, 66]. The mannopine synthase 


promoter (pMAS) yielded gene expression levels that 
were only slightly lower than those of the 35S promoter, 
but the variation in transgene expression was at least 
eightfold lower [66] . The bimodal character of the p35S 
promoter versus the normal distribution of the pMAS- 
driven gene expression suggests that silencing phenom¬ 
ena occur less frequently in plants transformed with 
pMAS than with p35S. 

Not only the promoter, but also the codon usage 
might play a role in determining the transcript stability 
and/or translation efficiency. For Arabidopsis , highly 
expressed endogenous genes seem to contain a C at 
the third codon position, whereas genes with low 
expression levels have predominantly a T in that posi¬ 
tion [67]. By adapting codon usage in the green fluo¬ 
rescent protein (GFP)-encoding gene toward a higher 
proportion of codons with a C or a G in the third 
position, more highly GFP-expressing plants were gen¬ 
erated [68]. Additionally, the nature of the coding 
sequence and the sequence composition seem to be 
important parameters in determining the transcript 
accumulation and/or threshold above which silencing 
is initiated [62, 69]. The transcript levels of the three 
reporter genes GUS , GFP, and streptomycin 
phosphotransferase (SPT) controlled by the same 
p35S, varied, reflecting the expected dissimilar tran¬ 
script stability and turnover for different sequences. 
Furthermore, other effects also determined the tran¬ 
script accumulation because the steady-state transgene 
transcript levels in transformants containing two cop¬ 
ies of the GUS transgene were lower than in those 
carrying only one copy, while in transformants with 
two copies of the SPT or the GFP genes, the levels were 
higher than those with only one of the respective genes. 
The transcript length and GC content of the coding 
sequences were unlikely to be primary determinants for 
the gene-specific threshold for the silencing trigger 
[69]. Indeed, although the GFP and SPT transgenes 
have almost identical transcript lengths and similar 
GC content, silencing was activated at a different copy 
number. Silencing of GUS expression was already 
observed in plants with three P35S-GUS copies, while 
GFP and SPT expression were only reduced in plants 
carrying five or more 35S-GFP and nine or more 35S- 
SPT copies. 

In tobacco plants, different 5' leader sequences 
were modulated by P35S-driven expression [6]. 
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A 31-nucleotide random leader stimulated translation 
20- and 100-fold compared to the nine- and four- 
nucleotide synthetic leaders, respectively. However, 
the 30-nucleotide satellite tobacco necrosis virus leader 
and both the 79-nucleotide tobacco mosaic virus 
(TMV) and the plant chlorophyll a/b- binding protein 
(66-Cab22L) leaders were approximately two- to three¬ 
fold and fivefold stronger than this 31-nucleotide 
random leader, respectively [6]. On the contrary, the 
S' -untranslated regions (5' UTRs) of MAS and TMV 
did not influence the transgene expression variability 
[66]. Similarly, also four terminators (tMAS, tNOS, 
tG7, and tOCS) were analyzed for their effect on trans¬ 
gene expression, but none affected levels and variability 
[66]. That especially certain combinations of different 
elements can lead to high and stable transgene expres¬ 
sion was clearly demonstrated [70]. The combination 
of the strong fi-phaseolin promoter, with the 5' and 3' 
regulatory sequences of the arceline 5-1 gene and effi¬ 
cient endoplasmic reticulum-targeting signals boosted 
the expression of an antibody fragment to 36% of the 
total soluble protein in Arabidopsis seeds. Furthermore, 
the variation in transgene expression was very low [70] . 

A significantly increased level of transgene expres¬ 
sion can be observed for particular intron-containing 
transgenes when compared to their respective intronless 
constructs. This phenomenon, designated “intron- 
mediated enhancement,” has been demonstrated both 
in monocots and dicots [71-74]. The ability of an 
intron to enhance transgene expression depends on 
the sequence and position of the intron within the 
transgene [72, 75]. Generally, stimulation of mRNA 
accumulation decreases with increasing distance of 
the intron from the promoter and its effect is greatly 
diminished or entirely lost when the intron is placed in 
the 3' UTR [71, 75]. The mechanism of intron- 
mediated enhancement is largely unknown, but has 
been postulated to be due to an increased accumulation 
of mRNA, enhanced transcript stability, and/or an 
enhanced translation [71, 72, 74, 76]. 

The effect of matrix attachment regions (MARs) 
on transgene expression levels and stability is still 
unclear and contradictory results have been obtained 
[66, 77-79]. In some studies, MARs significantly 
increased the average protein accumulation levels in 
transgenic plants and reduced the transgene expression 
variability [80-83]. For instance, the chicken lysozyme 


MAR (chiMAR) reduced the expression variability by 
seven- to eightfold in transgenic potato [83], whereas 
this chiMAR had no influence on the transgene expres¬ 
sion levels and variability in Arabidopsis transformants, 
unless the gene silencing mutants were used as genetic 
background for transformation [3, 66, 78, 84]. The lack 
of positive effect of the MARs was caused neither by the 
transformation method, nor by the plant species 
used for transformation, because this chiMAR 
did not influence the Arabidopsis transformants 
obtained after root or floral dip transformation and 
the tobacco transformants [78]. Moreover, a tobacco- 
derived MAR sequence had no positive effect on 
transgene expression in the Arabidopsis wild-type 
Columbia-0 transformants [78]. 

The Influence of the Integration Position on 
Transgene Expression 

Although the presence of multiple transgene copies, 
especially in inverted orientation, is the major trigger 
to induce transgene silencing (see below), also single¬ 
copy plants can show variation in transgene expression 
and undergo transgene silencing [5, 17, 60, 85-88]. 
Two general explanations for the inactivation of 
single-copy transgenes have been proposed that are 
not mutually exclusive: recognition of a transgene as 
foreign DNA and subsequent TGS and neighborhood 
of spreading heterochromatin domains. In the first 
explanation for position effects, transgenes might be 
recognized as nonself sequences, and especially the 
difference in GC content of the transgene versus the 
flanking sequences might induce chromatin changes 
and epigenetic variation [12, 89]. Indeed, a single 
copy of the GC-rich Al gene from maize became spe¬ 
cifically methylated in transgenic petunia ( Petunia 
hybrida ), while the homolog of gerbera (Gerbera 
hybrida ), with a GC content similar to that of petunia, 
remained unmethylated [89, 90]. In the second 
explanation, position effects result from heterochro- 
matization of the transgene integrated close to hetero- 
chromatin domains, which is similar to the position 
effect variegation, extensively studied in fruit fly 
(Drosophila melanogaster) . Thus, also in plants, the 
chromosomal position of a transgene is expected to 
cause variability in transgene expression [9, 91]. In 
petunia, single-copy transgenes were strongly silenced 
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when they were integrated into a highly repetitive 
region [5]. Likewise, two single-copy transformants 
were identified with unstable transgene expression 
that were integrated into intercalary and 
paracentromeric locations [85], while the two stably 
expressing loci were integrated into the vicinity of 
telomeres and flanked at least on one side by plant 
DNA with AT-rich regions. However, the number of 
examined cases is limited and T-DNA insertion into 
heterochromatic regions has been demonstrated not to 
be necessarily associated with transgene silencing [16]. 

To determine whether the integration position had 
a major effect on transgene expression variability, a large 
transformant population had been screened for single¬ 
copy T-DNA transformants and the transgene accumu¬ 
lation levels were compared [17]. Twenty single-copy 
transformants were selected based on antibiotic resis¬ 
tance marker expression and in all of them the T-DNA 
integration was characterized at the sequence level in 
the Arabidopsis genome (Fig. la). In 18 of the 20 
transformants, the p35S-driven GUS expression was 
high and stable in two subsequent generations. Further¬ 
more, the GUS activity levels in these 18 different 
transformants could be considered as similar, because 
the intra-transformant variability was as high as the 
inter-transformant variability (Fig. lb). Integration 
into an intergenic or genic region and into an exon or 
intron did not result in differential transgene expres¬ 
sion (Fig. 1) and, additionally, integration into a gene 
in sense or antisense orientation had no influence on 
the transgene expression, indicating that overlapping 
transcription from the endogene and transgene did not 
induce transgene silencing in Arabidopsis [17]. 

Another hypothesis was that transgene expression 
might be reduced by the absence of MAR sequences 
near the T-DNA integration site or by the presence of 
neighboring highly methylated sequences [92, 93]. 
However, no general correlation with these factors 
was observed [17]. There has also been some debate 
on the influence of vector backbone sequences, 
cointegrated into the plant genome on transgene 
expression. In a first report based on the observation 
that two unstably expressed loci harbored binary vector 
sequences directly contiguous to the right T-DNA 
border, whereas two stably expressed loci contained 
no vector backbone sequences, vector sequences were 
postulated to trigger TGS [85]. Later, several studies 


showed that the integration of vector sequences, even 
with a GC content strongly diverged from that of the 
plant genome, had no negative influence on transgene 
expression [17, 94, 95]. 

In general, one can conclude that in Arabidopsis , the 
integration position of single-copy T-DNAs does not 
strongly influence transgene expression [17, 62, 94], 
but one should take care not to extrapolate this finding 
too far. The Arabidopsis genome is small (125 Mb) and 
has a low amount of heterochromatic DNA, while the 
genome of Drosophila , in which position effect varie¬ 
gation is often observed, is comparable in size, but 
consists for one third of centric heterochromatin [96]. 
Also, one should be aware that all the above-described 
observations were based on transformants that were 
selected on the expression of one selectable marker on 
the same T-DNA, implying that silenced heterochro¬ 
matic T-DNA insertions were not recovered. Indeed, an 
increased number of T-DNA integrations into hetero¬ 
chromatic regions were found without selection in 
Arabidopsis [20, 21]. Apparently, the kanamycin selec¬ 
tion had failed to identify approximately 30% of all 
integration events, because the expression of the select¬ 
able marker was absent or very low [21]. Analysis 
revealed that not PTGS, but TGS, caused this discrep¬ 
ancy in transformation efficiency. Furthermore, the 
integration sites of the lines with silenced transgenes 
mapped to heterochromatic regions, including telo¬ 
meres, centromeres, and rDNA repeats [20, 21], 
which are regions that are significantly underrepresented 
in T-DNA integration studies with transformants 
identified by selection [21]. 

Nevertheless, the holy grail of plant biotechnology 
is to integrate the transgenes into the plant genome via 
homologous recombination. Indeed, in contrast to 
yeast and the moss Physcomitrella patens , the frequency 
of transgene integration via homologous integration is 
extremely low. When compared to random integration, 
targeted integration of a transgene into the homolo¬ 
gous sequence of the plant genome occurs in the range 
from 0.01% to 0.1% [97, 98]. Several approaches, with 
variable success, have already been applied to detect gene 
targeting events among the random integration events: 
(1) application of gene-specific selection or screening for 
the target genes; (2) use of positive-negative selection 
and, hence, reduction of the transformants with ran¬ 
domly integrated transgenes; and (3) overexpression of 
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genes involved in homologous recombination in yeast, 
such as the RAD54 gene [99-101]. Additionally, induc¬ 
tion of double-stranded breaks in the genome has 
been reported to result in an increased targeted inte¬ 
gration frequency [102, 103]. Nowadays, these double- 
stranded breaks are produced by zinc finger nucleases 
(ZFNs) [104-106]. These ZFNs are synthetic restric¬ 
tion enzymes that can be specifically designed to cleave 
virtually any long stretch of double-stranded DNA 
sequence [107]. A defective GUS:NPTII reporter gene, 
carrying a recognition site for ZFN and integrated at 
various chromosomal sites in ten different tobacco 
lines, was restored via homologous recombination in 
10% of the transformed protoplasts, regardless of the 
chromosomal position of the reporter gene [105]. 
Approximately 20% of the GUS:NPTII reporter gene 
was repaired solely with homologous recombination, 
but the other events still contained additional DNA 
insertions and deletions [105]. Moreover, ZFNs are 
probably a promising tool to efficiently achieve 
targeted integration into plants. Once this procedure 
is optimized, plants with high, stable, and predictable 
accumulation levels of important heterologous pro¬ 
teins might be obtained with an increased frequency. 

Correlation Between T-DNA Locus Structure 
and Homology-Based Silencing 

Based on the gene dosage rationale, screening for 
transgenic plants with multiple transgene copies 
might be predicted to result in plants with high trans - 
gene expression. A direct correlation between transgene 
copy number and expression level has indeed been 
reported [51, 62]. However, also the inverse correlation 
is observed with p35S-driven transgenes inserted as 
convergently transcribed inverted repeats: the repro¬ 
duction of the expression of the inverted repeat trans - 
gene copies is much lower than that of a single-copy 
transgene [51, 108]. 

Increased Transgene Dosage Can Result in PTGS 

Below a certain number of identical p35S-driven 
transgenes, gene copy number and expression correlated 
positively [62]. Transgene expression seemed stable and 
high over all generations analyzed and a comparable 
expression level was obtained for all independent lines 
harboring the same copy number of a certain 


transgene. However, once above a certain copy number, 
gene silencing occurred, implying that silencing was 
triggered by threshold concentrations of either trans - 
gene transcript or another product of transgene expres¬ 
sion (Fig. 2) [62]. In many reports, the correlation 
between high transgene copy number and transgene 
expression was negative: the higher the copy number, 
the lower the expression level per gene copy [59, 61, 
109]. Not the copy number per se, but especially the 
arrangement of the transgene copies in one genetic 
locus, seemed responsible for the low transgene expres¬ 
sion. Indeed, as described above, multiple T-DNAs at 
one genetic locus are frequently integrated as a direct or 
an inverted repeat (Fig. 2) [1, 34, 35]. 

Several other examples show a correlation between 
transgene silencing and the presence of tandem repeats, 
which might be linked to exceeding the mRNA thresh¬ 
old level above which PTGS is initiated (Fig. 2) 
[59, 110, 111]. The same is true for transgene loci that 
are not silenced under hemizygous, but become 
silenced under homozygous conditions, as, for 
instance, in tobacco and Arabidopsis [60, 87, 112, 113]. 

Convergent Transcription from Inverted T-DNA 
Repeat Structures Is a Strong Trigger for PTGS 

Invariably, convergently transcribed 35S-driven 
transgenes from invertedly repeated T-DNAs are 
posttranscriptionally silenced to a level that is only 1% 
or less of the single-copy transgene (Fig. 2) [4, 51, 59,61, 
108, 113-118]. Additionally, invertedly repeated 

transgenes can very efficiently silence in trans homolo¬ 
gous sequences located elsewhere in the genome 
[51, 108, 117, 119]. This direct correlation between 
invertedly repeated trangenes and transgene silencing 
has been demonstrated experimentally by the deletion 
of one of the transgenes from the inverted repeat that 
released transgene silencing and a 100-fold increase in 
expression [108] . Indeed, in two parental lines, harbor¬ 
ing two invertedly repeated 35S-driven GUS genes, 
the GUS activity was low and both the coding 
sequences and the center of the inverted repeat were 
densely methylated. Homologous transgenes at other 
chromosomal positions were silenced in trans by the 
inverted repeat silencer locus [108, 118]. Removal of 
one of the GUS copies from this silencer locus by the 
CRE recombinase resulted in all cases in constitutively 
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Transgene Expression in Plants, Control of. Figure 2 

Relation between locus structure and the expression of a p35S-driven transgene. Upon transformation, both single-copy 
and multicopy transformants are generated. Both single-copy plants and plants with multiple T-DNAs arranged in tandem 
repeat or in repeats giving rise to transgene divergent transcription generally display high and stable transgene 
expression. Plants carrying convergently transcribed transgenes show low transgene expression as a result of PTGS, 
whereas plants harboring multiple transgenes integrated into a concatemeric array frequently result in TGS. 
Abbreviations: G gene, TGS transcriptional gene silencing, PTGS posttranscriptional gene silencing 


high GUS expression, a significant decrease in methyl- 
ation and lack of in trans silencing capacity [108, 118]. 
Strikingly, the spacer region in-between the two 
invertedly repeated transgenes seemed to determine 
the efficiency of transgene silencing. The presence of 
an 826-bp non-repetitive spacer region in-between the 
invertedly repeated transgenes strongly decreased the 
degree and the stability of silencing [108], but in 
another system, inverted repeats interrupted by 
a non-palindromic spacer region varying from 500 bp 
to 1,022 bp still gave efficient silencing [120]. 

Multiple T-DNA Copies at One Locus Tend to 
Become Transcriptionally Silenced After 
Several Generations 

Multiple T-DNA repeats not only induce PTGS, but 
also TGS. Induction of TGS occurs especially when 
a concatemeric array or inverted repeats of transgenes 
are formed and when different genes are regulated by 


the same promoter [119, 121-124]. The 271 locus, 
consisting of multiple T-DNAs with an antisense nitrite 
reductase driven by the 35S promoter, is transcription¬ 
ally silenced and is also able to very efficiently in trans 
silence another single-copy p35S-driven transgene 
[119]. Transgene expression is seemingly less stable 
over sexually than over vegetatively propagated gener¬ 
ations [125]. Indeed, expression of the sulfur-rich sun¬ 
flower (Helianthus annuus) seed albumin (SSA) and 
the phosphinothricin (BAR) genes, all driven by p35S, 
progressively decreased in transgenic clover (Trifolium 
subterraneum ) [122]. The expression of both genes was 
stable until the T3 generation, but in the T7 generation, 
all plants were completely susceptible to the herbicide 
and the mean level of the SSA protein was much lower 
than those observed in the T3 generation. This pro¬ 
gressive decrease in expression correlated with the 
reduced transcription level of both genes and strong 
CpG methylation in the promoter [122]. Not only the 
strong 35S promoter, but also the weak pNOS can 
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trigger TGS. The H2 locus, a locus harboring six copies 
of pNOS, all transcriptionally silenced loci, strongly 
methylated the promoter regions [121]. Also, tran¬ 
scription of an inverted repeat of pNOS could trigger 
TGS and methylation of pNOS in trans , and this pro¬ 
gressively decreased through generations [124]. 

How to Prevent Transgene Silencing? 

To prevent transgene silencing, single-copy transgene 
inserts should be screened (see below) and inclusion of 
identical sequences in different transgene constructs 
should be avoided [126]. Even a homology of 90 bp in 
the promoter region can be sufficient to trigger TGS 
[119]. Additionally, the use of multiple identical 3' end 
regions can result in low transgene expression levels. 
A homology of 239 nucleotides in the 3' UTR is sufficient 
to be recognized efficiently by the homology-based RNA 
degradation machinery [117] and also a homology of 
approximately 204 nucleotides in the 3' UTR is enough 
for a single-copy transgene to activate the in trans silenc¬ 
ing of another transgene with the same 3' UTR [113]. 
Also designing transgenes without any inverted repeat is 
important to guarantee high and stable expression. 
Indeed, upon transcription of these inverted repeats, 
hairpin structures and double-stranded RNA are formed 
initiating transgene silencing [127]. Almost complete 
cosuppression of an endogenous gene in tomato 
(i Solanum esculentum) was obtained after transforma¬ 
tion with a homologous transgene construct that har¬ 
bored two upstream inverted repeats in the 5' UTR. 

Control of Gene Expression by the Generation 
of Single-Copy Transformants 

As mentioned above, transformants obtained after 
Agrobacterium- mediated gene transfer often contain 
multiple T-DNA copies in direct or inverted orientations, 
and the frequency of single-copy transformants is rather 
low [1, 17]. Because screening for single-copy T-DNA 
transformants strongly enriches for transformants with 
stable and high transgene expression [17], single-copy 
transformants need to be identified in a large pool of 
plants. Currently, conventional, but time-consuming 
and labor-intensive methods, such as DNA gel blot 
analysis and T-DNA fingerprinting are used [128]. 
Recently, transformation technologies and vectors 
have been developed to increase the frequency of 


single-copy transformants during or after transforma¬ 
tion with site-specific recombination. 

Generation of Single-Copy Transformants by 
Resolution of Complex Integration Loci by 
Site-Specific Recombination 

A T-DNA construct, harboring site-specific loxP recom¬ 
bination sites, was designed to reduce complex T-DNA 
loci into a single T-DNA insert (Fig. 3a) [129]. This 
T-DNA harbored two invertedly oriented loxP recom¬ 
bination sites inside and immediately adjacent to the 
left and right T-DNA border ends [129]. Recombina¬ 
tion between the outermost loxP sequences in direct 
orientation should resolve multiple copies into a single 
T-DNA copy, regardless of the number and orientation 
of the /oxP-derived T-DNA copies inserted at one locus. 

In a first approach, seven Arabidopsis transformants 
with multiple T-DNA inserts on a single locus were 
crossed with a homozygous CRT-expressing line [ 129] . 
In three hybrids, the complex T-DNA locus was 
reduced efficiently to a single-copy locus and in two 
of them, the resolution of the inverted repeat locus was 
accompanied by an at least tenfold-enhanced and sta¬ 
ble transgene expression (Fig. 3a-d). In the progeny 
plants, only the simplified T-DNA locus was detected 
upon segregation of the CRE recombinase gene, prov¬ 
ing that excision took place in the progenitor cells of 
the gametes (Fig. 3b and c) [ 129] . Unfortunately, in four 
of the seven transformants, the complex T-DNA locus 
could not be resolved by CRE-mediated transformation 
to a single T-DNA copy, although some rearrangements 
occurred as demonstrated on DNA gel blots. Strikingly, 
these complex T-DNA loci that were not resolved, had 
variable expression levels in different progeny plants with 
the same complex locus, implying some epigenetic 
imprints imposed by the interaction with the CRE 
recombinase. Possible reasons for the lack of resolution 
in these transformants might be deletion of the most 
extreme loxP sequences, too low CRE activity, or 
inaccessibility of the loxP sequences due to heterochro- 
matinization of the complex locus [129]. Indeed, 
a correlation between the efficiency of CRE-mediated 
recombination and the CRE mRNA levels had been 
demonstrated [130]. 

In a second approach, the T-DNA vector with oppo¬ 
sitely oriented loxP sequences was transformed into 
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CRT-expressing Arabidopsis plants [88] and 55% of the 
primary transformants were single-copy T-DNA plants 
versus only 15% in control plants. Most of the single¬ 
copy transformants in CRE- expressing background 
(70%) displayed a continuous somatic inversion of the 
DNA fragment between the two inverted loxP sequences. 
To avoid this phenomenon, a new T-DNA vector, har¬ 
boring only one loxP sequence adjacent to the LB or RB, 
was transformed in a CRT-expressing plant and up to 
70% of the transformants were single copy. As resolu¬ 
tion to single-copy plants is only efficient when the 
outermost loxP sites are in direct orientation, inverted 
T-DNA repeats might be mostly internal to multiple T- 
DNA copy arrays and they rarely occur at the ends after 
floral dip transformation in Arabidopsis [88]. Most 
single-copy transformants, obtained with both T-DNA 
vectors, displayed high and stable transgene expression. 
Strikingly however, the transgene expression in the 
majority of multicopy CRE transformants was stable 
and uniform, suggesting that the CRE recombinase 
prevented also the generation of inverted T-DNA repeats 
or modified the chromatin structure of the locus, so that 
it became less sensitive for gene silencing [88]. In both 
strategies, the CRE expression cassette is still present after 


resolution of the complex T-DNA locus, which can be 
a disadvantage, because, except for Arabidopsis , high 
CRE expression can result in severe growth 
phenotypes and reduced fertility in some plant spe¬ 
cies [131]. To avoid this drawback, /oxP-containing 
T-DNAs could be transformed into hemizygous CRT- 
expressing plants, with 25% of the transformed proge¬ 
nies without CRE expression cassette as a consequence 
[88]. Also backcrossing of a homozygous CRT- 
expressing line with a wild-type plant would result in 
transformants without the CRT-containing T-DNA. 
Alternatively, the CRE recombinase protein could also 
be transiently introduced into the plant cell nucleus. 
Vergunst et al. [132] developed a VirB/D4-dependent 
translocation system in which the CRE recombinase 
was fused with the VIRE2 or VIRF proteins of 
A. tumefaciens. Together with the VIR proteins, the 
CRE recombinase was transferred to the plant cell and 
site-specific recombination took place. This recombi¬ 
nation did not require any transferred DNA [132], but 
the question remains whether this CRE recombinase 
activity would be high enough to mediate complex 
T-DNA loci resolution and to transfer the CRE 
recombinase very efficiciently. 


Transgene Expression in Plants, Control of. Figure 3 

Single-copy T-DNA transformants with high and stable transgene expression as a result of CRE/I oxP recombination- 
mediated resolution (Adapted from [129]). (a) Schematic representation of the CRE//oxP-mediated resolution of a complex 
locus to a single T-DNA (not on scale). Parental (P) plant PA25 contained two T-DNAs in inverted orientation. After the plant 
DNA was digested with the EcoRM (EM) enzyme, a fragment of 2,868 bp after hybridization with the GUS probe is indicative 
for the inverted T-DNA repeat about the RB, while two T-DNA/plant junctions of 2,450 bp and 4,100 bp were observed 
after hybridization with the NPTll probe, revealing the left T-DNA/plant DNA junctions. The hybrid (H) HA25 was obtained 
after crossing the parental plant with a C/?E-expressing plant. CRE//oxP-mediated resolution between the two outermost 
loxP sites resulted in a new T-DNA harboring two LB regions in HA25 and the F2 progeny plants TA25. The primers PI, P2, 
P3, and P4 are indicated, showing homology with the LB region, the GL/5-coding sequence, the NPTll coding sequence, 
and the RB region, respectively, (b) DNA gel blot analysis on EcoRV-digested DNA of PA25, HA25, and TA25. After CRE//oxP- 
mediated resolution, only one original LB-T-DNA/plant junction fragment was detected after hybridization with the NPTll 
probe fragment. Additionally, as expected, one new T-DNA/plant junction was observed after hybridization with the GUS 
probe, (c) Polymerase chain reaction (PCR) analysis on PA25 and HA25 transformants to identify the newly formed T-DNA 
configurations. Primer combination PI+2 amplified an LB/NPTII junction of 1,142 bp; primer combination PI+3 amplified 
an LB/GUS junction of 914 bp (arrow 2). With primer P4, no PCR fragment was obtained in PA25, because no inverted 
repeats could be amplified by PCR. Upon CRE//oxP-mediated resolution, the RB inverted palindrome was deleted, and only 
PCR products with the LB region of primer PI were obtained, (d) GUS activity analysis in leaves of 4- and 10-week-old PA25, 
HA25, and TA25 seedlings. The measurements and the mean are indicated by dots and line, respectively. GUS activity 
levels are given as units GUS mg 1 of total soluble protein. The number (N) of the analyzed seedlings is indicated 
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Simplification of complex T-DNA loci was also 
observed by Verweire et al. [133]. To ultimately 
develop a T-DNA vector that generates homozygous 
marker-free transgenic Arabidopsis plants without the 
need of additional transformation rounds or crosses, a 
germline-specific auto-excision vector was designed 
that harbored both the selectable marker and the 
CRE expression cassette between two lox P sequences 
in direct repeat. Additionally, the CRE recombinase 
was driven by the germline-specific 2.2-kb promoter 
fragment of the SOLO DANCERS gene, which is 
active in both the male and female meiocytes of 
Arabidopsis. In this manner, the transgenic plants 
become genetically programmed so that the marker 
gene is lost after the initial selection of the primary 
transformants. Surprisingly, not only marker-free 
homozygous progenies were obtained very efficiently, 
but also the locus structure in these progeny plants was 
simplified [133]. 

A similar approach to resolve complex transgene 
loci had been developed previously for the generation 
of single-copy transgenic wheat plants after direct gene 
transfer. In this case, the selectable marker was removed 
simultaneously with the resolution of the complex 
locus [134]. The transformation vector consisted of 
a transgene flanked by two lox511 sites, a mutant var¬ 
iant of the wild-type loxP sequence, in inverted orien¬ 
tation. Additionally, the selectable marker gene was 
flanked by two wild-type loxP recombination sites in 
the same orientation. Two correct and independent 
recombination reactions could take place, because 
lox511 and loxP did not recombine, with transformants 
with a marker-free, single-copy insertion of the trans¬ 
gene in the plant genome as a consequence. Crossing 
of four wheat transformants, harboring a multicopy 
locus, with a CRE- expressing wheat transformant, 
resulted in 62/72 F2 plants with a single-copy, 
marker-free, transgene locus [134]. Because the 
resolved locus still contained two lox511 sites in 
inverted orientation, the CRE recombinase could still 
mediate inversion of the transgene between these two 
sites. Therefore, all FI plants were chimeric for the 
inversion and harbored both transgene orientations. 

To avoid crossing with a CRT-expressing plant, the 
transgene, flanked by the oppositely oriented loxP sites 
in maize cells, was cobombarded with a CRE- 
expressing construct [135]. This cotransformation 


resulted in 85% primary transformants harboring one 
or two copies of the introduced gene, of which 38% 
harbored a single copy. Of these single-copy plants, 
60% lacked also the recombinase gene, because during 
cobombardment a molar ratio of 3:1 transgene to CRE 
construct was used. In this manner, an overall efficiency 
of 23% of plants with only one copy of the transgene 
construct was obtained [135]. This cotransformation 
strategy requires that the selectable marker is retained 
in the primary transformants. However, a strategy with 
two different recombination systems and two different 
selectable markers could result in the integration of one 
transgene without the incorporation of additional 
unneeded DNA in the transgenic plant [135]. 

Besides the use of the CRE/loxP recombination sys¬ 
tem to obtain efficiently single-copy transformants, 
other strategies have been proposed and evaluated. 
A site-specific recombination strategy was described 
in which two sets of directly repeated FLP recognition 
target (FRT) sites [136] flanked a “to-be-removed” 
(TBR) region. The FRT sites flanking one TBR are 
inverted in relation to the sites flanking the other TBR. 
Each TBR can be excised independently, because 
only recombination between directly repeated FRT 
sites can cause excision. Furthermore, one site-specific 
recombinase reaction could simultaneously induce dou¬ 
ble excisions, resulting in the resolution of complex 
T-DNA loci. Indeed, the progenies of 70% of the 
Arabidopsis transformants harbored only one or two 
copies of the transgene, while 40% contained only one 
T-DNA copy. This frequency of transformants with 
a simple T-DNA integration pattern is significantly 
higher than the 5-20% single-copy transformants nor¬ 
mally obtained after floral dip transformation [1, 17]. 
Most interestingly, the reduced copy number was also 
strongly associated with increased expression [137]. 

Generation of Single-Copy Transformants by 
Site-Specific or Site-Directed Integration 

Besides the use of site-specific recombination to resolve 
complex transgene loci into simple loci before, during or 
after integration, this site-specific recombination system 
can also be applied to produce plants with a simple 
integration pattern through site-specific integration [86, 
138-141]. In addition, with this technology, transgenes 
can be targeted to a specific preselected chromosomal site 
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to eliminate variation in gene expression. The strategy to 
obtain single-copy transformants via site-specific inte¬ 
gration consists of two transformation rounds. In the 
first round, a target line is generated, harboring a target 
lox site between the promoter and the CRE gene. In the 
second transformation, the vector carrying the gene of 
interest and two lox sites is introduced into the 
target line. When the gene of interest is integrated 
into the lox site of the target line, the expression of 
the recombinase gene is stopped. Site-specific gene 
integration in plants has been described with various 
DNA delivery methods, such as polyethylene glycol- 
mediated tobacco protoplast transformation [86], 
Agrobacterium- mediated transformation of Arabidopsis 
[138], and biolistic-mediated transformation of rice 
[139, 141]. After Agrobacterium- mediated transforma¬ 
tion, the frequency of CRE- mediated gene integration 
was very low (approximately 2%) compared to the 
DNA delivery via direct gene transfer, probably because 
the transferred DNA during Agrobacterium transfor¬ 
mation is single stranded, which is not a substrate for 
the CRE recombinase [139, 140]. 

By combining site-specific gene integration with 
gene expression analysis, the absolute level of transgene 
expression could be shown to vary up to tenfold, 
depending on the target site in the tobacco genome, 
indicating that the chromosome position can affect 
the level of transgene expression [86]. Additionally, 
despite the identical integration pattern, half of the 
transgenic tobacco lines showed the expected expres¬ 
sion of the transgene and the other half very low GUS 
expression. This low GUS expression was due to trans¬ 
gene silencing, because it was correlated with DNA 
methylation and low transcript levels. Furthermore, 
this DNA methylation was specific for the newly intro¬ 
duced DNA sequences. Also in independent experi¬ 
ments, regenerants could be divided also upon site- 
directed integration in two categories: the single-copy 
lines that contained one site-specific insert without 
additional sequence integration and multicopy lines 
in which, besides the site-specific integration, addi¬ 
tional transgene copies were integrated into the plant 
genome [140, 141]. The transgene expression of the 
single-copy rice transformants was high and stable and 
the variation was lower than that of the multicopy 
lines. In approximately half of the multicopy lines, 
expression of the site-specific integrated transgene 


could be reactivated and stabilized when the illegit¬ 
imate integrated inserts were segregated away. In 
the remaining half, the expression could not be 
restored, because the random integrations were 
genetically linked to the site-specific integration 
event [141]. 

A site-directed integration system for Agrobacterium- 
mediated transformation of tobacco was developed 
in which a single transgene copy could be integrated 
precisely into a predefined target locus by recombinase- 
mediated cassette exchange (RMCE) [142]. In the 
RMCE-based site-directed integration strategy 
that uses the R-RS system from Zygosaccharomyces 
rouxii , a single-copy of the target cassette, surrounded 
by two oppositely oriented RS sites, is randomly inte¬ 
grated into the plant genome. The exchange cassette 
contains the selectable marker gene and the gene of 
interest between two opposite RS sites, and the 
recombinase gene, the selectable marker gene, and the 
gene of interest between directly oriented RS sites. This 
third RS site excluded random integration events. The 
recombinase will catalyze a double crossover between 
the two RS sites, replacing the target cassette by the 
exchange cassette and removing the recombinase gene. 
Expression analysis revealed that the obtained site- 
specific recombined plants from the same target line 
had approximately the same transgene expression level 
and less transgene expression variability than the ran¬ 
dom-integration transgenic plants and no transgene 
silencing [142]. Strikingly, transgenes in the same 
direction at the same target locus had the same level 
of activity, in contrast to transgenes in different direc¬ 
tions, indicating that the surrounding genome DNA 
sequence outside the target locus might affect the activ¬ 
ity of the gene. Also after direct gene transfer of soybean 
(Glycine max), site-specific integration via RMCE 
occurred efficiently and stable transgene expression 
was stable [143]. 

Another approach to obtain single-copy transgenic 
lines is the “Agrolistic” method, in which the advan¬ 
tages of Agrobacterium- mediated transformation and 
biolistics were combined [144, 145]. The VIRD genes 
were cobombarded with the T-DNA borders, flanking 
the introduced transgene. Approximately, 20% of the 
transformed tobacco calli contained only the T-DNA 
with correctly processed border sequences and no 
integrated vector backbone sequences [144], whereas 
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10-35% of transgenic maize calli contained one to two 
transgene copies. The addition of VIRE2 genes even 
doubled this transformation efficiency [145]. Finally, 
the application of niacimide, a product that reduces 
recombination of extrachromosomal molecules, resulted 
in the generation of single-copy transformants in wheat 
with an efficiency of 8% [146]. 

Use of Gene Silencing Mutants to Overcome 
Transgene Expression Variability 

Variation in transgene expression in a population of 
plants is frequently due to PTGS of the transgenes. 
Several genes are involved in PTGS and mutant screens 
revealed that the RNA-dependent RNA polymerase 
(RDRP6, SGS2) is essential for PTGS to occur [147, 
148]. Therefore, a logical approach to overcome PTGS 
in a population of transgenic plants was to generate 
transformants in an rdr6 mutant background, impaired 
in PTGS [3, 84]. Introduction of p35S-GUS or p35S- 
GFP transgenes into the Arabidopsis sgs2 and sgs3 
mutants (two different alleles of RDR6 ) resulted in 
stable and high expression of these transgenes in 
100% of the transformants analyzed [3], while, simi¬ 
larly, the outcome of introduction of a cyclin-dependent 
kinase inhibitor 6 gene under the control of p35S was 
a clear overexpression phenotype, typical for high 
expression of the kinase inhibitor, in all transformants. 
Also the transgene expression in transformants 
with convergent transcription of invertedly repeated 
T-DNAs was high. Interestingly, immediate transgene 
silencing in the FI progeny plants occurred by 
backcrossing of these high-expressing transformants 
containing an inverted repeat T-DNA locus with 
a wild-type nontransformed plant. This observation 
clearly demonstrates that RDRP6 is required for the 
generation of double-stranded RNA, also from inverted 
repeat loci, and that not the read-through transcripts 
from the convergently transcribed genes generate the 
double-stranded RNA, as is widely believed. Similar 
results were obtained when the transgenes were driven 
by the pCAS promoter, a strong constitutive promoter 
derived from the cassava vein mosaic virus [ 149] . On the 
contrary, expression variability was not significantly 
reduced in the plants transformed with sgs2 and sgs3 
when the transgenes were under control of the hybrid 
pOMAl promoter, a hybrid promoter consisting of 


parts of the pMAS and pOCS, which might be too 
weak to trigger PTGS [3], in contrast to the strong 
p35S and pCAS. When the T-DNA constructs were 
flanked by MARs of the chicken lysozyme gene, the 
GUS activity was boosted fivefold and 12-fold in sgs2 
and sgs3 background, respectively, in contrast to the 
wild-type background, making this PTGS-MAR 
expression system very attractive for the production 
of heterologous proteins in plants [3, 84]. 

Future Directions 

The ultimate aim is to generate transgenic plants with 
a predictable, well-controlled, and stable transgene 
expression over many generations. As described 
above, to achieve this goal, many parameters should 
be taken into account. Most importantly, the transgene 
construct should be optimally designed: a suitable pro¬ 
moter should be selected that drives transgene expres¬ 
sion in the desired way, multiple homologous 
sequences should be avoided in the transgene con¬ 
struct, and foreign unnecessary DNA should be as 
much as possible prevented to be integrated into the 
plant genome. Until now, the transgene construct was 
integrated via illegitimate recombination, but recent 
reports on site-specific integration let one assume that 
targeted integration via ZFNs will soon become feasible 
routinely [105]. At the same time, this method will 
enrich for single-copy transformants ensuring stable 
transgene expression. Importantly, the majority of the 
above-described observations and conclusions are all 
based on genes driven by the strong constitutive p35S. 
Therefore, it is perfectly conceivable that all these 
observations are typical for this promoter, but cannot 
be extrapolated to other promoters. In the future, the 
use of strong plant promoters instead of the 35S pro¬ 
moter in transgene constructs might be a big improve¬ 
ment to obtain controllable and stable high transgene 
expression. Indeed, in general, plant promoter-gene 
fusions show limited quantitative and qualitative 
variations in transgene expression in different 
transformants. Analysis of the expression profile of 
the ARCELIN-5 regulatory sequences in Arabidopsis 
seeds revealed that, surprisingly, the Arabidopsis seeds 
accumulated ARCELIN-5, an abundant protein found 
in common bean ( Phaseolus vulgaris ), to 15% of the 
total soluble protein content [150]. All transformants 
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had low plant-to-plant variation and even in plants 
harboring a complex T-DNA integration pattern, with 
invertedly and directly repeated T-DNAs, the transgene 
expression was high and stable [150]. Similar results 
were found for genes driven by the fi-PHASEOLIN 
promoter of common bean [70]. 

However, to really control transgene expression in 
plants, the underlying triggers that initiate PTGS and 
TGS have to be understood in much more detail. Do all 
plant promoters give less variation in transgene expres¬ 
sion compared to viral and bacterial promoters? Do 
plant promoters also induce silencing and with which 
frequency? Intriguingly, why do certain loci with mul¬ 
tiple p35S-driven transgene copies provoke silencing 
and why others not? Silencing is often triggered when 
gene expression rises above a certain threshold, but 
what is the nature of this threshold and how is the 
threshold measured? Can transcript levels be increased 
by the insertion of particular stabilizing elements? To 
answer all these questions, an integrated approach will 
have to be followed, including the use of well-designed 
transgene constructs differing only in a single transgene 
element in combination with different mutants. Molec¬ 
ular characterization of the transgene locus, the tran¬ 
script steady state and turnover levels, and the 
translation efficiency should allow to unravel the net¬ 
work of gene expression control and identify the most 
important master elements. The ultimate goal is to be 
able to construct transgenes with a predefined expres¬ 
sion pattern in a reliable way. 
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Glossary 

Bacterium A unicellular, prokaryotic microorganism 
with a wide range of shapes that is surrounded by 
a lipid membrane and a cell wall made of peptido- 
glycan, and has few intracellular structures, no 
nucleus but a single circular chromosome located 
in the cytoplasm and reproduces by binary fission. 
Fungus A eukaryotic organism such as a yeast or a mold, 
with cell walls that contain glucans and chitin, 
membrane-bound nuclei with chromosomes and 
cytoplasmic organelles, soluble carbohydrates, and 
storage compounds, and exhibits enormous diversity 
in life cycle strategies, morphologies, and ecologies. 
Pathogen An infectious agent that causes disease to its 
host. 

Pathogenicity The capacity of a pathogen to cause 
disease. 

Pathogenicity factors Products encoded by a patho¬ 
gen that are crucial for the establishment of disease, 
e.g., proteins involved in the attachment of the 
pathogen to the plant surface or penetration and 
colonization of the host. 

Resistance The reaction of a host to a pathogen that 
derives from preformed defenses and/or defense 
responses induced following infection. 

Systemic acquired resistance (SAR) A mechanism of 
induced defense that acts nonspecifically through¬ 
out the plant, is associated with the accumulation of 
pathogenesis-related proteins and requires the sig¬ 
nal molecule, salicylic acid. 

Transgenic plant A plant that results from the appli¬ 
cation of recombinant DNA and plant tissue cul¬ 
ture technologies. 

Virus A small obligate parasite that utilizes the cellular 
metabolic pathways of its host organism to replicate 
its genes which are made up of deoxyribonucleic 
or ribonucleic acid and are encapsidated in a 
protein coat. 

Definition of the Subject 

Loss of crops due to fungal, bacterial, and viral diseases 
can have a large impact on human food supplies and 
local economies, as well as on the social stability of 
rural communities. It is conservatively estimated that 
diseases, insects, and weeds together cause 30-40% loss 
of all crops worldwide [1]. Annual losses worldwide 
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due to plant diseases are estimated to ~14% of total 
losses and about $220 billion. In addition, the need for 
measures to control diseases limits the acreage of land 
available for cultivation, restricts the crops that can be 
grown in fields already contaminated with certain 
pathogens and necessitates the use of agrochemicals 
for treating seeds, fumigating soils, spraying plants, 
and applying fruit postharvest treatments. Such control 
measures add to the cost of food production and toxic 
chemicals can be harmful to human health and the 
environment [1]. 

Since the beginning of agriculture, crop plants have 
been domesticated and improved for various traits such 
as increased yield, improved nutritious composition, 
enhanced disease resistance, and tolerance to abiotic 
factors, among others. The selection and use of resistant 
crop cultivars is the most efficient and most environ¬ 
mentally friendly strategy to mitigate the impact of fun¬ 
gal, bacterial, and viral diseases. Resistance to pathogens 
can be achieved by application of disease-suppressing 
cultural practices, use of plant defense-promoting sub¬ 
stances, deployment of biological agents antagonistic to 
the pathogens that cause disease, agrochemicals, conven¬ 
tional breeding strategies, and genetic engineering [1]. 
The need for controlling plant diseases effectively is not 
only a major challenge, but also a necessity to reduce 
food losses while improving food quality and 
safeguarding the environment. 

The advent of molecular genetics and plant trans¬ 
formation, in combination with an increased under¬ 
standing of pathogen-host interactions, has opened 
new avenues for the development of disease-resistant 
crops through genetic engineering. Research groups 
from academia and industry created the first transgenic 
plants in the early 1980s [2-5]. These early transgenic 
plants were laboratory specimens (tobacco, petunia, 
and sunflower). Subsequent research developed trans¬ 
genic plants, including horticultural crops, with useful 
traits such as disease resistance. Transgenic crops resis¬ 
tant to fungal, bacterial, and viral diseases were created 
following extensive research. The first disease-resistant 
transgenic crop, i.e., a virus-resistant transgenic sum¬ 
mer squash, was deregulated in the USA in 1994. Sev¬ 
eral cultivars derived from the deregulated transgenic 
summer squash lines were commercialized in the USA 
in 1996 [6]. The adoption rate of virus-resistant trans¬ 
genic summer squash has been increasing steadily since 


the initial releases. Other commercially available virus- 
resistant transgenic crops include papaya in the USA, 
and sweet pepper and tomato in the People’s Republic 
of China. Transgenic crops resistant to fungal and bac¬ 
terial diseases have been developed and evaluated 
under field conditions. However, in spite of remarkable 
progress, their development and release lags behind 
virus-resistant transgenic crops. 

Introduction 

Plants provide microorganisms, including viruses, with 
a diversity of habitats [7]. Ensuing interactions are 
either detrimental or beneficial and are classified as 
neutralism, commensalism, synergism, mutualism, 
amensalism, or parasitism. It is the latter association 
that has been a major challenge to crop production for 
centuries. 

In the parasitic interaction, an organism lives 
within the plant host or on its outer surfaces and 
obtains its nutrients from the latter [1]. The removal 
of nutrients often affects normal growth and develop¬ 
ment of the plant and may be associated with pathoge¬ 
nicity. Virus infections commonly result in the 
inhibition of plant growth as well as the development 
of undesirable morphological changes and decreased 
yield [8]. Unlike fungal and bacterial pathogens, 
viruses induce disease in plant hosts primarily by uti¬ 
lizing cellular components and disrupting cellular pro¬ 
cesses. Fungi are responsible for diseases referred to as 
blight, gray mold, bunts, powdery, and downy mil¬ 
dews. These microbes have evolved at least three strat¬ 
egies that lead to less-than-healthy plants; enzymes that 
breakdown the plant cell wall and cuticle, toxins that 
either reduce the activity of the host cells or inhibit it 
completely, and plant-specific hormones that interfere 
with the hormonal equilibrium of the plant cell [9]. 
Bacterial pathogens cause pre- and post-harvest dis¬ 
eases that are characterized by cankers, galls, wilts, 
spotting of leaves, and stem or fruit rots of various 
vegetable and fruit crops. The invasion of healthy 
plant tissue through a wound or an area of dead or 
dying tissue is generally followed by the initiation of 
infection, which is similar to that of fungi, and is 
associated with the breakdown of cell walls, the pro¬ 
duction of toxins, exo-polysaccharides or proteins that 
mimic plant hormones. 
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Plant diseases, whether initiated by viruses, bacte¬ 
ria, or fungi, are of paramount importance because of 
the destruction they cause to plants and plant products. 
The effects not only threaten crop productivity and 
reduce farmers’ net income, but also the food supply, 
and by extension, the economies of rural areas and even 
countries [10]. Zadoks and Schein [11] differentiate 
between primary and secondary losses and direct and 
indirect losses. Primary losses refer to those sustained 
because of plant disease (before or after harvest) in 
yield or wages, while secondary losses are losses of 
future production capacity. On the other hand, losses 
in quality, quantity, and production capacity, and 
socioeconomic losses are classified as direct and indi¬ 
rect losses, respectively. 

Disease control efforts to date have focused on 
various crop husbandry techniques including crop 
rotation, and the avoidance of spread of infested soil 
and pathogen-carrying plant materials. The most 
widely used management strategy is the application of 
agrochemicals, particularly against fungal pathogens. 
Chemical protection against bacterial pathogens is not 
as evolved as that against fungi, and is not applicable to 
viruses. The most widely used methods against bacte¬ 
rial diseases primarily center on phytosanitary prac¬ 
tices, harvesting techniques, and storage conditions, 
and eventually on the use of antibiotics. However, the 
intensive use of agrochemicals has led to the develop¬ 
ment of resistance in various microbial populations 
and in some cases the chemicals are no longer used 
because of their high toxicity or problems with persis¬ 
tence in the soil. Nowadays, the focus is on strategies 
that allow for crop production with minimal use of 
agrochemicals. The most effective strategy to mitigate 
the impact of diseases on agriculture involves breeding- 
resistant crop cultivars. The majority of the cultivars 
available today have been generated through the 
classical method of hybridization [12] and the intro- 
gression of genes responsible for resistance. Resistant 
plants ward off pathogen attack by an innate immunity 
of each cell, systemic signals emanating from infection 
sites and a suite of cellular responses that follow the 
activation of the gene for resistance. However, there are 
many pathogens for which no effective sources of dis¬ 
ease resistance have been identified. Technologies such 
as genetic engineering and gene transfer methods offer 
an alternative means for the development of disease 


resistant cultivars. In contrast to conventional breeding 
which involves the random mixing of the tens of thou¬ 
sands of genes present in both the resistant and suscep¬ 
tible plant, the latter technology allows the transfer of 
only the resistance gene to the susceptible plant and the 
preservation of its valuable economic traits. Moreover, 
the genetic sources for disease resistance are not limited 
to closely related plant species. During the last decade, 
considerable progress has been made in the develop¬ 
ment of virus resistant transgenic plants, while the 
development of fungal- and bacterial-resistant trans¬ 
genic plants has lagged behind. 

This chapter examines the different strategies devised 
for the development of resistance to fungal, bacterial, and 
viral diseases through genetic engineering. A description 
of the genes employed to confer resistance against given 
pathogens and the mechanisms underlying engineered 
resistance are provided. Emphasis will be on horticultural 
crops and the recent applications of transgenic resistance 
to agriculture. Factors affecting the development, release, 
and adoption of transgenic crops with resistance to fun¬ 
gal, bacterial, and viral diseases will be identified and 
discussed. The final sections offer overall conclusions, 
cover the impending direction of the development of 
transgenic disease resistance and some reflection on the 
impact of transgenic crops resistant to fungi, bacteria, 
and viruses in terms of effective disease management, 
mitigation of disease impact on agriculture, improved 
production of quality food, and better preservation of the 
environment. 

Transgenic Resistance to Fungal Pathogens 

Plants have evolved a complex pathogen defense system 
that is driven by tight balances between the induction 
of specific defense pathways and cell death. Much pro¬ 
gress has recently been made in identifying and under¬ 
standing a number of the genes and gene products 
involved in these defenses as well as the signaling path¬ 
ways. The findings have prompted the development of 
a variety of strategies for producing fungus-resistant 
transgenic plants that are based on the manipulation of 
the plant’s innate defense system, the production of 
antifungal proteins or the neutralization of fungal 
pathogenicity factors. 

The earliest strategy employed in the development 
of resistance against fungal pathogens involved the 
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enhancement of the plant’s natural defenses through 
the overexpression of pathogenesis-related proteins 
(PR- proteins). PR- proteins form part of the general 
resistance mechanism in plants, that is, systemic 
acquired resistance (SAR), which is induced by necro¬ 
tizing pathogens or by treatment with chemicals such 
as salicylic acid. Initial studies on the development of 
fungus-resistant transgenic plants examined the effects 
of expressing a single PR-protein gene in transgenic 
plants, while later studies looked at the co-expression 
of combinations thereof, in an attempt to improve 
on the levels of resistance, to target a wider spectrum 
of fungal pathogens and to provide longer-term 
protection. 

In 1991, Broglie and coworkers [13] reported on 
the first fungus-resistant transgenic plants. Transgenic 
tobacco and rapeseed plants, transformed with 
a chitinase gene isolated from bean, exhibited enhanced 
resistance against the soil-borne fungus, Rhizoctonia 
solani. Presumably, expression of the chitinase trans¬ 
gene played a dual role in protecting against infection; 
that is, the enzyme inhibited growth of the pathogen 
by cell wall digestion and the released pathogen- 
borne elicitors induced additional defense reactions in 
the plants. Following the first pioneering work of 
Broglie et al. [13], Lorito et al. [14] showed that an 
endochitinase gene ( ThEn-42 ) from the mycoparasitic 
fungus, Trichoderma harzianum , conferred similar 
resistance to the fungal pathogens, Alternaria alternata , 
A. solani , Botrytis cinerea , and Rhizoctonia solani in 
transgenic tobacco and potato (cv. c Desiree’). The 
effectiveness of glucanase, another PR-protein, in 
transgenic plants was demonstrated in banana 
transformed with [3-1, 3 glucanase from soybean. 
Increased protection was observed when transgenic 
banana was infected with Fusarium oxysporum f. sp. 
cubense [15]. Further, the combinatorial expression of 
two chitinase genes [16] or chitinase and glucanase 
genes was found to give increased levels of protection 
than the expression of the PR-proteins in single 
transformants [17]. Subsequent strategies employed 
the co-expression of transgenes encoding differently 
acting antifungal proteins with similar results. For 
example, OBrian et al. [18] confirmed protection 
against Rhizoctonia solani in transgenic tobacco carry¬ 
ing three barley proteins; chitinase, (3-1, 3 glucanase, 
and plant ribosome-inactivating protein (RIP). While 


the first two enzymes targeted the cell wall of the 
pathogen, RIP targeted and inactivated fungal 
ribsomes. RIPs possess N-glycosidase activity and cat¬ 
alyze the removal of an adenine residue from the 28S 
rRNA, thus inhibiting protein elongation. 

Another emerging strategy against fungal patho¬ 
gens involves the use of genes encoding small cyste- 
ine-rich antifungal proteins. These proteins play a role 
in the plant’s innate defense mechanism and include 
thionins, defensins, and lipid transfer proteins. 

The antimicrobial activities of thionins are well 
known, particularly those found in barley. Antimicrobial 
action, most likely based on the induction of membrane 
permeabilization resulting in cell disruption and death, is 
not limited to fungi and these proteins are effective 
against bacteria and oomycetes. Given this growth inhi¬ 
bition activity, transgenic plants overexpressing thionins 
have been generated to provide fungal resistance. Epple 
et al. [19] overexpressed an endogenous endothionin 
Thi2.1 gene in Arabidopsis thaliana and observed 
enhanced resistance against Fusarium oxysporum f. sp. 
matthiolae. Similar levels of resistance were obtained 
with Thi2.1 transgenic tomato against bacterial and 
Fusarium wilt [20]. 

Other small cysteine- rich proteins referred to as 
defensins are increasingly becoming recognized as can¬ 
didates of defense transgenes. Defensins were originally 
called y-thionins due to similarities to a- and 
b- thionins, but it was later shown that the former proteins 
shared appreciable structural and functional commonal¬ 
ities to insect and mammalian defensins, hence the name 
change. As with thionins, the mechanism of action has yet 
to be confirmed. However there is strong evidence of 
the induction of ion fluxes across the plasma membranes 
of living fungal hyphae followed by interactions with 
glycosylceramides at the fungal cell surface. Expression 
of single-protein defensin gene constructs has been 
deployed in transgenic plants as well as cleavable, chimeric 
polyprotein constructs in an attempt to increase expres¬ 
sion levels in planta and to introduce broad-spectrum 
resistance. The constitutive expression of a mustard 
defensin conferred resistance to Fusarium moniliforme 
and Phytophthora parasitica pv. nicotianae in tobacco 
and Pheaoisariopsis personata and Cercospora 
arachidicola , which jointly cause late leaf spot disease 
in peanuts [21]. Francois et al. [22] engineered a 
polyprotein construct using defensin genes DmAMPl 
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from Dahlia merckii seeds and Rs-AFP2 from Raphanus 
sativus seeds. The genes were joined by a linker peptide 
obtained from Impatiens balsamina seeds [22] and used 
for the transformation of Arabidopsis. Antifungal activ¬ 
ity was obtained against Fusarium culmorum in in vitro 
assays using purified fractions from extracellular fluids 
of the transgenic plants. 

Lipid transfer proteins (LTPs) are the third group of 
small cysteine-rich antifungal proteins (ca. 10 KDa) 
found in higher plants. As the name implies, LTPs are 
involved in shuttling phospholipids and other fatty 
acid groups between cell membranes and bind acyl 
chains; culminating in membrane permeabilization 
and a direct cytotoxic effect on fungal cells. Constitu¬ 
tive expression of pepper (cv. Habanero) LTPs, 
CALTPI , and CALTPII , in tobacco conferred enhanced 
resistance to Phytophthora nicotianae and the bacterial 
pathogen, Pseudomonas syringaepv. tabaci [23]. When 
a wheat LTP ( Ltp3Fl ) was linked with a chitinase gene 
from barley (chi2) and transformed into carrots, 
reduced disease symptoms against necrotrophic foliar 
fungal pathogens, Alternaria radicicola and Botrytis 
cinerea , were obtained; 95% for Botrytis and 90% for 
Alternaria infection compared to 40-50% for single¬ 
gene transformants [24]. 

Phytoalexins are another group of plant secondary 
metabolites with primarily antifungal activity that have 
been exploited in the development of fungus-resistant 
transgenic plants. These metabolites are of low molec¬ 
ular weight (ca. <1,000 Da) and are synthesized or 
accumulated in response to infection or stress related 
to infection. Resveratrol is the best studied phytoalexin 
of grapevine that is synthesized from the precursors, 
malonyl-CoA and p-coumaroyl-CoA, by the action of 
stilbene synthase. Apparently, the accumulation of res¬ 
veratrol upon infection triggers the synthesis of 
a fungal phenol oxidase that results in self-intoxication 
through the conversion of resveratrol to a more toxic 
dimmer, viniferin. Grapevine stilbene synthase trans¬ 
formation of tomato and papaya [25] introduced 
increased protection against Botrytis cinerea and 
Phytophthora palmivora , respectively. However, in 
other cases, e.g., strawberry, increased resistance was 
not obtained [26]. 

Increased evidence in recent years indicate the pos¬ 
sibility of achieving improved resistance in transgenic 
plants expressing transcription factors that participate 


in the regulation of plant defense responses. Five major 
families of plant transcription factors have been 
described; basic region/leucine zipper motif (bZIP), 
zinc finger motif WRKY, MYB, ethylene-responsive 
element binding proteins (EREBP), and homeodomain 
proteins. Transcription factors play a crucial role in the 
transmission of pathogen-derived defense signals. They 
are involved either in the activation or suppression of 
downstream defense gene expression or the regulation 
of cross-talk between different signaling pathways. Pre¬ 
sumably the mode of action is by binding promoter 
elements (W-box) of SAR gene promoters. Thus, the 
strategy is particularly attractive as the constitutive 
expression of a transcription factor may also modify 
the expression of all genes under its regulation. Solano 
et al. [27] engineered transgenic Arabidopsis plants with 
the ethylene-response-factor 1 ( ERF1 ), an early ethyl¬ 
ene-response gene that is regulated by the ethylene- 
insensitive gene EIN3 and, which in turn, regulates 
the expression of several pathogen responsive genes. 
The transgenic plants showed a clear reduction in 
Botrytis cinerea infection, with 40-70% of plants 
remaining symptomless after challenge and never 
developing macroscopic or microscopic necrosis. 
ERF1 also mediated Arabidopsis resistance against the 
soil borne fungi, Fusarium oxysporum sp. conglutinans 
and F. oxysporum f. sp. lycopersici [28]. An ERF tran¬ 
scription factor ( GbERF2 ) gene derived from cotton 
enhanced the resistance of transgenic tobacco to 
fungal infection by Alternaria longipes [29]. The accu¬ 
mulation of GbERF2 transcripts along with transcripts 
of PR-proteins, such as PR-lb, PR2 , and PR4 , were 
detected. 

Rather than using strategies based on the 
overexpression of PR-proteins or transcription factors 
that are induced during SAR for enhanced fungal resis¬ 
tance, other researchers have examined the effects of 
the constitutive expression of signaling molecules that 
play an important role in the induction of defense 
proteins. Components of the elicitor-receptor system 
were used to generate these transgenic plants. The 
system, explained by the gene-of gene-model, is the 
major line of plant defense against pathogens. Essen¬ 
tially, a pathogen protein encoded by an avirulence 
gene (Avr) is recognized by a plant protein encoded 
by a resistance gene (R), resulting in the activation of 
a number of defense mechanisms including the 
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hypersensitive reaction and the restriction of the path¬ 
ogen at the site of infection. Thus resistance against 
fungal pathogens carrying a particular Avr gene is 
introduced via the transfer of the corresponding R 
gene from a resistant plant to a susceptible plant. The 
success and durability of the strategy correlates strongly 
on the ability of the R gene product to recognize Avr 
proteins secreted by most if not all of the races of the 
pathogen. During the last decade, several sequences of 
R genes have been characterized into five classes 
according to their functional domains. Three classes 
contain leucine-rich repeats. The most common class 
encodes proteins with an amino-terminal nucleotide¬ 
binding site (NBS) and a carboxy-terminal leucine-rich 
repeat (LRR) and confers resistance against nematodes, 
sucking insects, viruses, bacteria, oomycetes, and fungi. 
The proof of concept has been conducted with the 
model system, tobacco, as well as various economic 
crops. Rice plants transgenic for the R gene alleles, 
Pi9, Pi2 , and Piz , against the rice blast fungus, 
Magnaporthe grisea, were reported highly resistant to 
43 isolates collected from 13 countries [30]. In flax, 
three alleles of the flax rust resistance gene, L ( L2 , L6, 
and L10 ) when transformed into a highly susceptible 
rust cultivar, unequivocally demonstrated resistance 
against strains of pathogen ( Melampsora lini ) with the 
corresponding Avr gene [31]. Increased resistance was 
also obtained when transgenic tobacco transformed 
with the same three flax genes was challenged with 
two pathogens of tobacco. Increased resistance was 
conferred against Cercospora nicotianae and the 
oomycete, Phytophthora parasitica pv. nicotianae in L6 
transgenics and one L10 transgenic plant [32]. Resis¬ 
tance was attributed to the constitutive expression of 
defense genes rather than recognition of the pathogens 
by the L6 gene product. Of note, the L6 transgenic 
plants exhibited a stunted phenotype. 

Another arm of the plants’ innate defense that is 
being investigated is that of RNA silencing. Accumu¬ 
lating evidence suggests the involvement of small inter¬ 
fering RNAs (siRNAs) and microRNAs (miRNAs) in 
the response to fungal pathogens. The involvement of 
plant siRNAs, short, noncoding RNAs between 20 and 
24 nucleotides (nt) in length, have been implicated in 
the defense against viruses, and more recently bacterial 
pathogens, and is discussed in a later section of the 
chapter. miRNAs comprise the 21-nt class of siRNAs 


and short-interfering RNAs comprise the 24- nt class of 
siRNAs. Work with pine and the canker- forming rust 
fungus, Cronartium quercuum f. sp. fusiforme, identi¬ 
fied 82 putative miRNA targets, including NBS-LRR 
proteins, receptor-like kinases, laccases, and MYB tran¬ 
scription factors, which are most likely associated with 
disease responses that restrict fungal growth [33]. 
Ellendorff et al. [34] showed that RNA silencing plays 
a role in the defense against Verticillium in Arabidopsis , 
but the siRNA involved were not identified. Further 
research into the targets and processes will invariably 
have broad implications in potentiating basal defenses 
against fungal phytopathogens. 

Other strategies have explored the development of 
enhanced resistance through the expression of gene prod¬ 
ucts that target components of the arsenal of the fungus. 
One approach employed the transformation a susceptible 
cultivar with sequences encoding polygalacturonase 
inhibiting proteins (PGIPs). PGIPs, proteins structurally 
related to several resistance gene products, are expressed 
in the cell wall of a number of plants and belong to 
a superfamily of LRR proteins, suggesting involvement 
in pathogen recognition. These proteins inhibit the activ¬ 
ity of fungal endo-polygalacturonases presumably by 
binding at either the substrate binding site or the 
underside of the endo-polygalacturonase. The resulting 
oligogalacturonides induce a range of defense responses. 
Arabidopsis plants overexpressing PGIP isolated from 
pear showed decreases in disease symptoms produced 
by Botrytis cinerea [35]. Similarly, transgenic wheat 
accumulating bean PGIP developed smaller lesions 
when challenged with the necrotropic fungus, Bipolaris 
sorokiniana [36]. In earlier studies with transgenic 
tomato carrying a PGIP transgene isolated from 
bean, enhanced resistance against Fusarium oxysporum 
f. sp. lycopersici, Botrytis cinerea, and Alternaria solani 
was not obtained [37]. 

Another component of the arsenal that some fungi 
(e.g., Sclerotinia sclerotiorum ) use to infect plants that is 
regarded as a pathogenicity factor is oxalate. Oxalic 
acid apparently assists in initiating infection through 
acidification, which facilitates cell wall-degrading 
enzyme activity, through pH-mediated tissue damage, 
or via the sequestration of calcium ions. Evidence for 
the utility of hydrogen peroxide-generating enzymes in 
protective plant responses was provided by the expres¬ 
sion of oxalate oxidase, which catalyzes the degradation 
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of oxalic acid to produce carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
peroxide (H 2 0 2 ). Essentially increased H 2 0 2 produc¬ 
tion limits the growth of the invading pathogen in 
planta and triggers the activation of a range of 
defense responses. Sunflower and tomato transformed 
with a wheat oxalate oxidase gene exhibited increased 
resistance to Sclerotinia sclerotiorum [38, 39]. Potato 
(cv. Bintje) and poplar expressing the same gene 
showed increased resistance to S. musiva [40] and the 
oomycete, Phytophthora infestans [41], respectively. 

Transgenic Resistance to Bacterial Pathogens 

Knowledge of bacteria-host interactions, in particular 
of the mechanisms of pathogenesis, and efforts to bol¬ 
ster plant defense mechanisms, has provided a strong 
basis for implementing transgenic approaches for bac¬ 
terial disease management. Several strategies aiming at 
the lysis or prevention of bacterial growth have been 
investigated based on the use of bacterial-resistance 
genes, avirulence genes, expression of antibacterial 
peptides that act as bactericidal or bacteriolytic agents, 
and the application of the concept of pathogen-derived 
resistance. The latter describes the use of genetic ele¬ 
ments from a pathogens own genome to confer resis¬ 
tance in an otherwise susceptible host via genetic 
engineering [42]. 

Members of the NBS-LRR class of disease R genes 
have been employed to provide effective protection 
against bacteria when transferred into new species. 
Transformation of a susceptible rice cultivar with the 
resistance gene Xa21 that was isolated from a resistant 
rice line and characterized by positional sequencing 
and functional genetics conferred resistance to 
Xanthomonas oryzae [43] . Field tests of Xa21 transgenic 
rice have shown satisfactory results in the Philippines, 
India, and the People’s Republic of China [44], but 
deregulation of transgenic Xa21 rice is still pending. It 
should be noted that hybrid rice containing Xa21 was 
developed by conventional breeding [45]. Similarly, 
Xal provided resistance to Xanthomonas oryzae pv. 
oryzae in transgenic rice [46]. Rice expressing an 
R- gene from maize were resistant against Xanthomonas 
oryzae pv. oryzicola [47]. Also, Bs2 of pepper confers 
resistance to Xanthommonas campestris pv. vesicatoria 
in transgenic tomato [48]. Tomato plants expressing 
Pto showed resistance to Pseudomonas syringae 


pv. tomato and Xanthomonas campestris pv. versicatoria 
[49]. The transgenic approach based on R- genes cir¬ 
cumvents tedious crosses and backcrosses of conven¬ 
tional breeding as well as linkages to undesired traits. 

Another approach to confer resistance to bacterial 
diseases is based on the use of lytic peptides from 
insects that form pores in bacterial membranes. For 
example, cecropins are bactericidal peptides from the 
giant silk moth, Hyalophora cecropia , which interact 
with bacterial membranes and form transient ion 
channels. The peptides are active against a wide range 
of plant pathogenic bacteria including Erwinia 
carotovora , E. amylovora , Pseudomonas syringae , 
Ralstonia solanacearum , and Xanthomonas campestris. 
Native, mutant (SB37 and MB39) or synthetic poly¬ 
peptides (Shiva-1 and D4E1) that are designed for 
increased activity have been used for engineered resis¬ 
tance against bacterial diseases. Infection caused by 
Erwinia carotovora sp. atroseptica is reduced in trans¬ 
genic potato expressing the Shiva-1 and SB-37 lytic 
peptide analogs [50]. Transgenic apple trees expressing 
SB-37 showed increased resistance to E. amylovora in 
field tests [51]. Poplar expressing D4E1 had more resis¬ 
tance to Agrobacterium tumefaciens and Xanthomonas 
populi than control nontransformed trees [52, 53]. 
Attacin is another small protein from the giant silk 
moth with antibacterial activity that inhibits synthesis 
of the outer bacterial membrane. Transgenic potato 
attacin expression has enhanced resistance to Erwinia 
carotovora sp. atrospetica [50]. Attacin [54] as well as 
lactoferrin [55] provide enhanced resistance against 
Erwinia amylovora in pear. Similarly, transgenic apple 
expression of the attacin E gene exhibit enhanced resis¬ 
tance to Erwinia amylovora [56] even under field con¬ 
ditions [57]. 

Lysozymes from various sources have been 
exploited in the development of transgenic resistance 
against bacterial diseases. Lysozymes are ubiquitous 
bacteriolytic enzymes that cleave the murein layer of 
bacterial petidoglycan, resulting in a weakening of the 
bacterial cell wall. A chimeric bacteriophage T4 lyso¬ 
zyme fused to a plant signal peptide reduces the sus¬ 
ceptibility of transgenic potato plants to Erwinia 
carotovora spp. atroseptica [58]. Transgenic apple trees 
with the bacteriophage T4 lysozyme exhibited signifi¬ 
cant resistance to fire blight infection [59] and the 
bovine lysozyme isozyme was shown to confer 
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resistance to Xanthomonas campestris in tomato, rice, 
and potato [60]. 

Tachyplesin, an antibacterial peptide isolated from 
the horseshoe crab ( Tachypleus tridentatus ), reduces 
the incidence of rubber rot caused by E. carotovora in 
transgenic potato [61]. 

Reactive oxygen species play important roles in 
various defense responses of plants, including patho¬ 
gen infection. A prolonged local oxidative burst is one 
of the earliest events correlated with plant resistance at 
the site of pathogen invasion; see the previous section 
for detailed information on the role of oxalate oxidase 
in plant defense responses. Transgenic potato tubers 
expressing a glucose oxidase from Aspergillus niger 
for the production of large amounts of hydrogen 
peroxidase exhibit strong resistance to Erwinia 
carotovora [62]. 

Many bacteria control virulence factor expression 
by a cell-to-cell communication system referred to as 
quorum sensing. Disruption of bacterial quorum sens¬ 
ing has been proposed as a disease management strat¬ 
egy and several techniques with the potential to disrupt 
quorum sensing have been investigated. The enzyme 
AT-acyl homoserine lactone (AHL)-lactonase (AiiA) 
isolated from the soil-borne Bacillus sp. 240B1, which 
catalyzes the degradation of AHL and attenuates symp¬ 
toms caused by plant pathogens by degrading the quo¬ 
rum-sensing autoinducer AHL of the soft rot pathogen, 
Erwinia carotovora , induces enhanced resistance in 
transgenic potato [63]. 

Several pathovars of Pseudomonas syringae produce 
extracellular toxins that often increase their virulence 
toward plants. Phaseolotoxin is one such example. 
Phaseolotoxin is a modified tripeptide that inhibits 
the plant enzyme, ornithine carbamoyl transferase 
(OCTase), and is produced by the P. syringae pvs. 
phaseolicola and actinidiae as well as by a single strain 
of P. syringae pv. syringae, CFBP3388. Transgenic bean 
expressing argK that codes for a phaseolotoxin- 
insensitive OCTase show resistance to Pseudomonas 
syringae pv. phaseolicola [64]. 

An example of pathogen-derived resistance against 
a bacterial disease, crown gall, is reported by 
Krastanova et al. [65]. Based on an earlier report on 
the use of a truncated virE2 gene construct lacking the 
215 C-terminal amino acids to confer resistance to 
grown gall disease in tobacco [66], these authors used 


a truncated form of virD2 from Agrobacterium 
tumefaciens strains C58 and A6, and Agrobacerium 
vitis strain CG450 to engineer resistance to crown gall 
disease in transgenic grape rootstocks. Resistant lines 
show a substantial reduction in tumoreginicity and 
develop very small sized galls [65]. 

Other researchers used a different approach against 
the soil-borne bacterium, Agrobacterium tumefaciens , 
that utilized oncogenes of the phytopathogen. 
Agrobacterium tumefaciens possesses several oncogenes 
(e.g., iaaM and ipt) that trigger de novo synthesis of 
auxins and cytokinins to generate tumors following 
horizontal gene transfer into the plant genome. By 
expressing two self-complementary RNA constructs 
designed to initiate RNA interference (RNAi) of the 
iaaM and ipt oncogenes of A. tumefaciens , resistance 
to crown gall disease development was achieved in 
transgenic tomato plants. Transformed tomato lines 
display between 0.0% and 24.2% tumorigenesis, 
whereas controls averaged 100% tumorigenesis 
following stem inoculation with various strains of 
A. tumefaciens [67]. This mechanism of resistance is 
based on RNA silencing rather than the highly specific 
receptor-ligand-binding interactions characteristic of 
traditional plant resistance genes. 

Manipulation of the plant’s innate defense signaling 
pathways offers an alternative approach to conferring 
resistance against bacterial diseases by controlling 
a large number of induced genes either directly or 
indirectly. The nonexpressor of PR genes, NPR1 , is 
a key regulatory gene of the salicylic acid-mediated 
systemic acquired resistance in Arabidodpsis thaliana. 
Moreover, NPR1 plays a key role in ethylene and 
jasmonic acid signaling pathways that are involved in 
induced systemic resistance. Plants expressing AtNPRl 
are resistant to bacterial, fungal, and viral pathogens 
[68-70]. Similarly, transgenic carrots expressing 

AtNPRl are resistant to Xanthomonas hortorum as 
well as to fungal pathogens [71] and transgenic tomato 
plants expressing AtNPRl show enhanced resistance to 
Ralstonia solanacearum and to a lesser extent to 
Xanthomonas campestris [68]. When introduced 

into rice, AtNPRl confers resistance to the bacterial 
pathogen, Xanthomonas oryzae pv. oryzae [72]. 

Overexpression of the rice AtNPRl homolog, 

OsNPRl, also enhances resistance to X. oryzae pv. 
oryzae in rice [73] and overexpression of an apple 
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NPRI confers increased resistance to Erwinia amylovora 
in transgenic apple cultivar 'Galaxy 5 and transgenic 
apple rootstock M26 [74]. 

The involvement of endogenous siRNA and 
miRNAs in mediating the triggering of defense mech¬ 
anisms against bacteria is an area of considerable inter¬ 
est. In spite of tremendous progress at identifying and 
sequencing siRNAs and miRNAs, information avail¬ 
able on the involvement of endogenous small RNAs at 
mediating defense regulation is scarce. One miRNA 
(miR393) was recently shown to contribute to basal 
defense against bacteria by targeting auxin-signaling 
components [75]. Agorio and Vera [76] characterized 
an Arabidopsis ocp (overexpressor of cationic peroxi¬ 
dase) mutant that overexpresses the H 2 0 2 -responsive 
Ep5C promoter. The ocp 11 mutant exhibits enhanced 
disease susceptibility to several virulent and avirulent 
Pseudomonas syringae strains. OCP 11 was cloned and 
found to encode ARGONAUTE4 (AG04), a compo¬ 
nent of the pathway that mediates the transcriptional 
gene silencing associated with siRNA. The mutant 
allele, ago4-l, was examined and found to be 
compromised in resistance to P. syringae [76]. This 
work provided insight into the involvement of small 
RNA gene silencing pathways in resistance to bacterial 
pathogens. Silencing the expression of key genes 
involved in pathogen-host interactions and disease 
susceptibility is opening new avenues for bacterial 
disease management. 

Transgenic Resistance to Viral Pathogens 

Transgenic resistance generally complements conven¬ 
tional breeding methodologies for the development of 
virus-resistant crops; however, the approach devised to 
engineer resistance against viral diseases differs from 
strategies employed in engineering resistance against 
fungal and bacterial diseases. This is due to the fact 
that viruses utilize cellular organelles and metabolic 
pathways for their replication. As such, they interfere 
with the basic functions in a living cell, unlike fungi and 
bacteria, which produce specialized reproductive struc¬ 
tures or reproduce by binary fission. The approach to 
engineering resistance to viral diseases in crops essen¬ 
tially consists of activating anti-viral pathways of 
a natural, innate, and potent defense mechanism 
against viruses called RNA silencing [77-82]. 


Prior to the discovery of RNA silencing in the late 
1990s and early 2000s, the concept of PDR [42] was 
commonly applied to engineering resistance against 
viral diseases. Initially, the viral coat protein gene was 
the preferred construct used to confer resistance to 
viruses in plants. However, it soon became apparent 
that almost any sequence derived from a viral genome, 
i.e., coat protein gene, movement protein gene, pro¬ 
teinase gene, RNA-dependent RNA polymerase gene, 
5' and 3' noncoding regions, satellite RNA, defective 
interfering RNA, could provide resistance. Validated 
first in tobacco plants expressing the coat protein 
gene of Tobacco mosaic virus (TMV) [83], PDR was 
subsequently applied to horticultural crops for 
engineered resistance against viral diseases. In the first 
field trial of transgenic plants engineered for virus 
resistance, tomato plants expressing the coat protein 
gene of TMV were evaluated for resistance to mechan¬ 
ical inoculation by TMV [84]. Only 5% of the trans¬ 
genic plants were symptomatic at the end of the trial 
compared with 99% of the nontransformed control 
plants. This study indicated that overexpression of the 
coat protein gene provided practical control of TMV 
under field conditions. Also, inoculated transgenic and 
uninoculated nontransformed plants had identical 
fruit yield, indicating that the transformation process 
and expression of the TMV coat protein gene did not 
alter the horticultural performance of the transgenic 
tomato plants. 

The efficiency of viral genes at conferring resistance 
against vector-mediated virus transmission was first 
shown with cucumber plants engineered for resistance 
to Cucumber mosaic virus (CMV). Plants expressing the 
coat protein gene of CMV showed a significantly reduced 
incidence of CMV and a lower percentage of symptom¬ 
atic plants than nontransformed control plants following 
CMV inoculation via aphid vectors [85] . In these studies, 
mechanically inoculated cucumber plants dispersed 
throughout the field provided reliable sources of inocu¬ 
lum for natural aphid populations to vector CMV. This 
approach coupled with the fact that field trials were 
established at a time of abundant endemic aphid flights 
caused sufficient disease pressure to make inferences 
about disease progress, resistance, and yield [85]. Subse¬ 
quently, many other studies have confirmed the useful¬ 
ness of engineered resistance at providing practical 
control of aphid-transmitted virus diseases [6]. 
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PDR offers unique solutions to infection by multi¬ 
ple viruses, for example, by co-engineering and 
co-transferring genes from several viruses into a single 
host plant. The usefulness of multiple viral genes to 
control mixed virus infections was demonstrated early 
on with potato plants expressing the coat protein genes 
of Potato virus X (PVX) and Potato virus Y (PVY) 
[86, 87]. Potato line 303 was highly resistant to infec¬ 
tions by PVX and PVY in the field [87]. Later, summer 
squash plants expressing coat protein gene constructs 
of CMV, Zucchini yellow mosaic virus (ZYMV) and/or 
Watermelon mosaic virus (WMV) were engineered for 
resistance to single viruses or combinations of these 
three viruses [88]. Among summer squash engineered 
for multiple virus resistance, line ZW-20 expressing the 
coat protein genes of ZYMV and WMV was highly 
resistant, regardless of whether the infections were 
initiated by mechanical inoculations or mediated by 
aphid vectors [88, 89]. Similarly, transgenic line 
CZW-3 expressing the coat protein genes of CMV, 
ZYMV, and WMV was highly resistant to mixed 
infections by these three viruses following aphid 
transmission [88, 90]. 

Following the initial discovery by Powell Abel et al. 
[83], the viral coat protein gene from various viruses 
was introduced into numerous economically impor¬ 
tant crop species with the aim of achieving resistance. 
It was initially believed that resistance was provided by 
the viral protein itself via a mechanism involving excess 
plant-expressed coat protein that interfered with the 
uncoating step in viral replication [91]. However, it 
soon became apparent that resistance could be 
achieved in transgenic plants producing low or 
undetectable levels of coat protein [92]. The mecha¬ 
nism underlying the engineered resistance involved 
degradation of the transgene-derived mRNA into 
small fragments in a sequence-specific manner. This 
phenomenon was subsequently referred to as RNA 
silencing [78-82]. This antiviral plant defense mecha¬ 
nism is initiated by double stranded RNA (dsRNA) 
structures that are identical to the RNA to be degraded 
[93]. Silencing is associated with the production of 
21-24 nt duplexes called small interfering RNAs 
(siRNAs) [94, 95]. The siRNAs are produced from 
dsRNA precursors by an endonuclease known as 
Dicer and become incorporated and converted to single 
stranded RNAs (ssRNAs) in an Argonaute-containing- 


RNA-induced silencing complex (RISC) that targets 
RNA for cleavage [80, 82, 96, 97]. 

RNA silencing is an innate and potent plant 
response to virus infection and a natural example of 
the concept of PDR that has provided new and unprec¬ 
edented insights into virus-host interactions. Several 
approaches have been used to express dsRNA cognate 
to viral RNA for activation of RNA silencing. 
Expressing sense and antisense viral genes or inverted 
repeat viral genes to express hairpin RNAs (hpRNA) 
for the formation of duplex RNA are some of the most 
recent strategies used to engineer resistance against 
viruses [81]. For example, intron-spliced hairpin RNA 
(ihpRNA), ihpRNA overhang, and ihpRNA spacer 
were evaluated for resistance to PVY [98, 99]. The 
ihpRNA was found to be the most efficient construct 
to conferring resistance to PVY with 90% of the plants 
exhibiting RNA silencing [99]. The same strategy based 
on the use of highly conserved genetic segments of 
several viruses into a single transgene construct 
achieved multiple virus resistance [100]. 

Artificial plant micro RNAs (amiRNAs) have been 
used also to engineer virus resistance in plants. 
The Arabidopsis thaliana pre-miR159a precursor was 
used to generate two amiRNAs 159 (amiR-P69 159 and 
amiR-HC-Pro 159 ) with sequences complementary to 
Turnip yellow mosaic virus (TYMV) and Turnip mosaic 
virus (TuMV), respectively [101]. The amiR-P69159 
was designed to target the viral suppressor P69 of 
TYMV while amiR-HC-Pro 159 targeted the viral 
suppressor HC-Pro of TuMV. Transgenic plants carry¬ 
ing both transgenes expressed the corresponding 
amiRNAs and showed specific resistance to TYMV 
and TuMV. Low temperatures had no substantial effect 
on miRNA accumulation [101]. Similarly, the miR171 
of Nicotiana benthamiana was used to target the 2b 
gene of CMV and confer resistance to CMV [102]. 
Although very promising, amiRNAs have not been 
used yet in crops for virus resistance. 

Strategies other than PDR and RNA silencing have 
also been applied to confer resistance to viral diseases in 
plants. Peptides or protein microdomains designed to 
block protein-binding sites have been used. For exam¬ 
ple, peptide aptamers designed to microdomains of the 
nucleoprotein of Tomato spotted wilt virus (TSWV) 
that interact with one of the N-protein homomulti- 
merization domains confer resistance to TSWV and 
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other tospoviruses in Nicotiana species [103]. Simi¬ 
larly, antibody-based resistance has been investigated 
as an innovative strategy to confer virus resistance in 
plants. Hybridoma-derived single-chain variable anti¬ 
body fragments (scFv) were engineered for resistance 
to various viruses in model plants [104-108]. A num¬ 
ber of plant proteins with antiviral activity have 
been identified and exploited for engineered resistance 
to viruses in plants. A class of proteins termed 
ribosome-inactivating proteins [109], protease inhibi¬ 
tors (cystatins) [110], and the interferon-regulated 
2-5A system [111,112] were used successfully to confer 
virus resistance. 

Status of Commercialized Disease Resistant 
Transgenic Crops 

Since the early studies of Powell Abel and coworkers 
[83], numerous cereal, vegetable, legume, flower, for¬ 
age, turf, and fruit crops expressing virus-derived gene 
constructs have been created [6]. Many have been 
tested under field conditions and shown to be highly 
resistant to virus infections. Among the transgenic 
crops produced and evaluated in the field, two lines 
of transgenic summer squash, i.e., line ZW-20 resistant 
to ZYMV and WMV, and line CZW-3 resistant to 
ZYMV, WMV, and CMV [88], and papaya resistant to 
PRSV [113] have been deregulated and released for 
commercial use in the USA. Summer squash line ZW- 
20 received exemption status in 1994 and was the first 
disease-resistant transgenic crop to be commercialized. 
Summer squash line CZW-3 was deregulated and com¬ 
mercialized in 1996. Five transgenic zucchini cultivars 
and six transgenic straightneck or crookneck yellow 
squash cultivars derived from lines ZW-20 and 
CZW-3 were developed by conventional breeding. 
Their adoption is increasing steadily since their initial 
release in 1996. In 2006, the adoption rate was esti¬ 
mated to 22% (3,250 ha) across the country with 
an average rate of 70% in New Jersey and 20% in 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina [114]. Papaya 
expressing the coat protein gene of PRSV was 
deregulated and commercialized in Hawaii in 1998. 
PRSV is a major limiting factor to papaya production 
in Hawaii and around the world. After extensive test¬ 
ing, PRSV-resistant papaya was released in 1998 as 
devastation caused by the virus reached record 


proportions in the archipelago’s main production 
region [113]. The impact of PRSV-resistant papaya on 
the papaya industry in Hawaii is evidenced by its rapid 
adoption rate. In 2000, the first wave of transgenic 
papaya bore fruit on more than 42% of the total acre¬ 
age, and by 2009, transgenic papaya cultivars were 
planted on more than 90% of the total papaya land in 
Hawaii (780 of 866 total hectares) ([ 1 14] , D. Gonsalves, 
personal communication October 2009). 

Tomato and sweet pepper resistant to CMV and 
papaya resistant to PRSV are also released in the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China [115, 116]. Limited, if any, 
information is available on their adoption rate. Two 
virus-resistant potato lines were deregulated also in 
1998 and 2000 in the USA. After failed attempts to 
create a potato line resistant to Potato leafroll virus 
(PLRV) by coat protein gene expression, lines 
expressing a PLRV replicase gene were created, field 
tested, deregulated, and commercialized [117]. Resis¬ 
tance to PLRV was stacked with the coat protein gene 
of PVY. Many growers in the Pacific Northwest, Mid¬ 
west USA and Canada are growing virus-resistant 
transgenic potato, and a breakdown in resistance has 
not been reported, neither any detrimental impact on 
the environmental or human health. Nonetheless, 
virus-resistant potato was withdrawn from the 
market after the 2001 growing season due to the reluc¬ 
tance of large processors and exporters to adopt these 
products [117]. 

Although not released yet, the transgenic plum cul- 
tivar ‘Honeysweet’ resistant to Plum pox virus (PPV) 
and another PRSV-resistant papaya are under consid¬ 
eration for deregulation in the USA. Plum trees 
expressing a coat protein gene of PPV are highly resis¬ 
tant to PPV infection [118-121]. The US Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service (APHIS) granted this plum cultivar 
deregulated status [122] and the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) has deemed a premarket review 
of the ‘Honeysweet’ unnecessary. Presently, the Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA) is examining 
deregulation petitions for c Honeysweet’. Papaya line 
XI7-2 is also being considered for deregulation in the 
United States. Line XI7-2 differs from the previously 
deregulated Hawaiian papaya in that it expresses the 
coat protein gene of a Florida isolate of PRSV and is 
suitable for cultivation in Florida [123]. APHIS and 
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FDA granted XI7-2-deregulated status and EPA is pres¬ 
ently reviewing a deregulation petition [124]. 

Despite considerable progress in identifying genes 
that confer resistance against fungal and bacterial path¬ 
ogens and testing their efficacy in transgenic plants 
under greenhouse conditions, it appears that the chal¬ 
lenge is to translate the results to an effect in the field 
under continuous pathogen pressure. A search of the 
field testing release permit database in the USA reveals 
over 25 applications for field testing fungus-resistant 
transgenic soybean, corn, grape, strawberry, tobacco, 
lettuce, wheat, and American elm between 1993 and 
2009. Both single traits such as resistance to Dutch Elm 
disease, ear mold, or downy mildew, were assessed as 
well as multiple traits against Botrytis cinerea , bacterial 
pathogens, nematodes, abiotic tolerance, glyphosate 
tolerance, and altered nutritional properties (oil and 
seed composition). Based on the FAO Biotechnology in 
Developing Countries Database (FAO-BioDeC), field 
trials have been conducted in South Africa with trans¬ 
genic strawberry expressing a phytoalexin synthesis 
gene and transgenic cotton with resistance to 
Verticillium and Fusarium in China. A few countries 
in Fatin America, namely, Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba, 
are working on transgenic fungal resistance in tropical 
fruit trees, with some results already in the field. Apart 
from small projects in China, Thailand, and Pakistan 
addressing potato and wheat wilt, tomato wilt, and 
blight in rice, far fewer initiatives have been devoted 
to the development of transgenic cultivars with resis¬ 
tance against bacterial diseases. 

To date, no transgenic cultivar with fungal or bac¬ 
terial resistance has been released into commerce. The 
outcomes of field experiments have been variable and 
not in all cases is the resistance observed in the green¬ 
house extended to the field [125, 126]. In general, the 
constitutive expression of antimicrobial proteins in the 
transgenic host appears to confer partial resistance 
against these pathogens or increased tolerance at best, 
rather than absolute resistance. It is also clear that the 
resistance is limited to a few pathogens. The findings of 
Punja and Raharjo [127] further suggest that the levels 
of resistance in transgenic plants are influenced by 
interactions between endogenous and transgene 
defense compounds. These authors showed that trans¬ 
genic carrots carrying a chitinase gene from tobacco 
exhibited enhanced resistance against Botrytis cinera , 


Rhizoctonia solani , and Sclerotium rolfsii. However, the 
transgenic plants reacted similarly to Alternaria 
radicini and Thielaviopsis basicola as nontransgenic car¬ 
rots. Further, improved resistance was not obtained 
against the same sleuth of pathogens and transgenic 
carrots expressing a chitinase gene from petunia. Indis¬ 
tinguishable disease reactions to A. cucumerina, 
B. cinera , Collectotrichum lagenarium , and R. solani 
were observed with transgenic and nontransgenic 
cucumber plants transformed with the chitinase gene 
from three sources, tobacco and petunia, as above, as 
well as bean. 

Conclusions 

Plant diseases caused by fungi, bacteria, and viruses are 
responsible for enormous losses in cultivated crops 
worldwide. Disease management relies on prevention, 
cultural practices, biological control, use of chemical 
pesticides and insecticides, antibiotic sprays, and selec¬ 
tion of host resistant genotypes. These approaches have 
had limited success in the prevention or cure of diseases. 
Moreover, the frequent use of biocides, especially in 
sub therapeutic doses, is leading to the rapid development 
of resistance in certain fungi and bacteria. In addition, 
preventing fungal infection not only helps in combating 
yield losses but also keeps crops free of toxic compounds 
that are produced by some pathogenic fungi and referred 
to as mycotoxins. These compounds can affect the 
immune system and disrupt hormone balances or can 
be carcinogenic. Therefore, there is an urgent need to 
develop alternative ways to control infections caused by 
fungal, bacterial, and viral pathogens in agriculture. 

The incorporation of specific disease-resistant traits 
in plants through genetic engineering offers a means to 
prevent disease-associated losses. For viruses, the con¬ 
cept of PDR [42] provided unique opportunities for 
innovative solutions to control virus diseases by devel¬ 
oping resistant crops expressing genetic elements 
derived from a virus’s own genome. Thirty years after 
the inception of PDR, various transgenic crops have 
been engineered for virus resistance and virus-resistant 
papaya, summer squash, sweet pepper, and tomato 
have been deregulated and released commercially. 
Applying the concept of PDR and the antiviral path¬ 
ways of RNA silencing provides unique opportunities 
for developing virus-resistant crops and implementing 
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efficient and environmentally sound management 
approaches to mitigate the impact of viral diseases. 
Based on the tremendous progress, the prospects of 
further advancing this innovative technology for prac¬ 
tical control of virus diseases are very promising. 

Engineered resistance to fungal and bacterial dis¬ 
eases is more complex than engineered resistance to 
viral diseases. This is due to the complex nature of 
fungi and bacteria, as well as complex interactions 
with their hosts. Therefore, in spite of remarkable pro¬ 
gress and promising reports from greenhouse evalua¬ 
tions and field tests, no cultivar with engineered 
resistance to fungi and bacteria have been deregulated 
yet or commercially released. The fact that transgenic 
crops with resistance to fungi or bacteria might not 
have provided equivalent levels of plant protection 
compared to conventional management strategies in 
practice could account for the reluctance to deliver 
transgenic plans or seeds to growers. Also, the degree 
of resistance to fungal and bacterial diseases achieved 
so far might be of limited practical use for disease 
management. However, new insights into pathogen- 
host interactions and the application of siRNA and 
microRNA technologies will undoubtedly identify 
new targets and open new horizons for the manage¬ 
ment of fungal and bacterial diseases. 

Future Directions 

Transgenic virus resistance is undoubtedly the most 
advanced of the applications of biotechnology for the 
management of plant pathogens. There is the 
documented safe release of virus-resistant transgenic 
crops over the past 14 years in the USA, in addition to 
a significant amount of evidence that these crops have 
little to no detrimental impact on animal health and 
the environment beyond those of conventional agricul¬ 
tural crops [6]. Given the discovery and elucidation of 
the antiviral pathways of RNA silencing, various new 
approaches have been used to develop transgenes more 
likely to stimulate RNA silencing via the design of 
transgenes that will form dsRNA structures in planta. 
These approaches seemingly have an advantage over 
a full-length coat protein gene in the sense orientation 
as they are generally unable to produce a functional 
protein, thus alleviating concerns arising from the pres¬ 
ence of the coat protein in plant material. Some 


nonviral sources of virus resistance, such as host resis¬ 
tance genes and the silencing of host genes that are 
necessary for viral replication [81 ] have also been inves¬ 
tigated and could theoretically alleviate concerns about 
synergism, recombination, and transencapsidation. 
Work with transcription factors, in particular the 
ERF subfamily transcription, provided evidence of 
increased resistance to bacterial, fungal, and viral path¬ 
ogens as well as abiotic stress via overexpression of the 
soybean GmERF3 transcription factor in tobacco [ 128] . 
The mechanism of the effect remains unknown; it is 
likely that a range of effects such as elevated antioxidant 
capacity, induced expression of chitinases, or antimi¬ 
crobial compounds in GmERF3 transgenic plants and 
the suppression of viral spread as a consequence of the 
reduced virus propagation are responsible. The com¬ 
mercial potential of these technologies remain largely 
undiscussed and untested. 

On the other hand, engineering resistance to fungal 
and bacterial diseases has proven more recalcitrant. 
Whereas crops engineered for resistance against viral 
pathogens are in the market, no commercial transgenic 
product with enhanced resistance against fungal or bac¬ 
terial diseases is currently available. These organisms have 
developed numerous survival strategies and more com¬ 
plex interactions with the plant host. As a result, it has 
proven more difficult to engineer resistance against these 
pathogens; far beyond designing a simple defense strategy 
involving the use of a single gene. 

Strides in deciphering the siRNAs that are induced 
or repressed in response to pathogen attack will invari¬ 
ably contribute to new technologies for the develop¬ 
ment of transgenic resistance against fungal and 
bacterial pathogens. Microarray analysis with more 
wild-type plants and RNA-silencing mutants should 
reveal the relationship between the physiological pro¬ 
cesses and the associated disease-resistant phenotype. 
In the interim, the use of stacks or pyramids of R genes 
either from self or non-host plant species is perhaps the 
best approach available for the development of trans¬ 
genic resistance against these pathogens. Presumably, 
this strategy would not affect resistance to nontarget 
pathogens while providing durable and broad- 
spectrum resistance and not interfering with the tight 
controls of the plants’ defense systems. But the full 
potential of R gene expression to provide wide range 
resistance cannot be realized as long as its use is 
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clouded by controversy over what it does and how well 
it works. The major limitation of the use of R genes in 
the development of transgenic resistance lies in the 
durability of the resistance, which is driven by the 
highly specific recognition of the elicitor molecule of 
the pathogen. Pathogens are usually able to overcome 
R gene-mediated recognition through the accumula¬ 
tion of mutations or through the loss of the elicitor 
gene [129, 130]. Moreover, not in all cases is resistance 
obtained after transfer to species that are not closely 
related [32]. Although a plethora of data is available 
on the identity of genes and gene products involved 
in plant resistance, knowledge of pathogenesis is rela¬ 
tively primitive. Continued sequencing of crop plant 
genomes as well as pathogen genome analysis will 
invariably lead to decoding of the functions of various 
defense genes as well as pathways and the isolation of 
more R genes. With this knowledge, the precise manip¬ 
ulation of R genes to permit binding to proteins of 
pathogens and the activation of defense responses will 
be possible, and facilitate the design of synthetic 
R genes with desired specificities. For example, work 
with 13 alleles (L, LI to Lll , and LH) from the L locus 
from flax suggests a role for the TIR region and LRR 
region of L proteins in the flax-flax rust interaction 
[131]. Most of the sequence variation between the three 
resistance genes, Pi9, Pi2 , and Piz , is confined to the 
LRR domains, indicating that this domain plays 
a major role in determination of Magnaporthe grisea 
resistance specificities [30]. Further, Jia et al. [132] 
provided evidence that a single amino acid change in 
the Pi-ta LRD (leucine rich domain) or the AVR-Pita U6 
protease motif disrupted interaction between the two 
and subsequent a loss of resistance against M. grisea , 
the etiological agent of rice blast disease. As more data 
become available on the structural information and 
on the interactions between resistance proteins and 
pathogen ligands, the tweaking of R gene domains 
to accommodate resistance of pathogens infecting 
distantly related crop species will be likely possible. 
Moreover, this could be extended to antimicrobial 
proteins that target components of the pathogens 
arsenal, e.g., PGIR Manipulation of their primary 
structure and hence determinants of specificity could 
theoretically generate novel recognition specificities. 

Multiple races and range in plant hosts are major 
issues facing the development of durable disease 


resistance against fungal and bacterial pathogens. More¬ 
over, in some instances, the expression of enhanced 
resistance is accompanied by reduced growth or altered 
morphology or development, given that the plant has 
been reprogrammed into defense mode. Precise control 
of transgene expression is thus pivotal; restricted expres¬ 
sion at the site of infection and quick induction is crucial 
as well as a quick response to a wide variety of pathogens 

[133] . One option is to use pathogen-inducible pro¬ 
moters. Given that the available pathogen-inducible 
promoters show some patterns of background expres¬ 
sion, trancriptomics will play an important role in the 
identification of more suitable promoters. Work with 
Arabidopsis has already identified potential candidates 

[134] , as have investigations into synthetic promoters 
combining cis elements (W box and GCC-like box) 
that are conserved across species for restricted expres¬ 
sion exclusively at the site of attempted pathogen inva¬ 
sion [135]. Other approaches are considering defensin 
promoters [136], while others have utilized tissue- 
specific promoters with some success [137]. The 
endogenous endothionin Thi2.1 gene in Arabidopsis 
thaliana gene in tomato under the control of a fruit- 
inactive promoter (RB7) provided significant levels of 
enhanced resistance to bacterial and Fusarium wilt 
[137]. More recently, one study targeted the expression 
of the PR-protein in leaf trichomes, the preferential port 
for plant colonization by fungi. The gene encoding an exo 
a-1,3-glucanase from Trichoderma harzianum was fused 
to the ATP promoter that confers high expression levels 
in trichome cells and transferred to Arabidopsis [138]. 
Increased resistance was obtained against Botrytis cinerea 
in needle-wounded and spray assays with transgenic 
plants. Up to 20% fewer total leaf infections were 
observed. 

In summary, transgenic resistance against viral, 
fungal, and bacterial pathogens is being addressed 
on many fronts. The challenge is to develop durable, 
broad-spectrum resistance, given the diversity of 
strategies that pathogens deploy and their ability to 
rapidly adapt. Clearly, an integrated approach based 
on the knowledge of the defense system of the plant, 
the arsenal of the pathogen to cause disease and the 
key genes involved in pathogenesis is required for the 
design of effective transgenic management strategies. 
To date, tremendous progress has been made for 
viruses. Encouraging results have been obtained for 
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various fungi and bacteria. The prospects of further 
advancing transgenic crops for practical control 
of fungal, bacterial, and viral diseases are very 
promising. 
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Definition of the Subject 

Agriculture is the production of food and commodities 
through farming. Since its dawn some 10,000 years ago, 
humankind has had an ever increasing impact on the 
environment. With the increasing intensification of 
agriculture, particularly during the twentieth century, 
this impact has become even more pronounced, 
often with undesirable or unacceptable consequences, 
including water pollution, soil erosion, and loss 
of habitat, often accompanied by a loss of biodiversity. 
Pests, particularly weedy plants, demonstrate a remark¬ 
able ability to adapt to agricultural production systems. 
The practice of growing monocultures, typically used 
in intensive agriculture, increases the number of pests; 
these are currently predominantly controlled through 
use of pesticides. However, with increasing exposure to 
pesticides, many pest populations are evolving resis¬ 
tance to these compounds. An additional problem 
encountered with many pesticides, and particularly 
insecticides, is their non-target effects on beneficial 
insects. Transgenic crops expressing genes conferring 
either resistance to insect pests and/or herbicides are 
becoming increasingly more widely grown. However, 
in many parts of the world, before such crops are 
commercialized, they have to be assessed for their 
potential environmental impact which measures the 
impact they will have on non-target species and 
their ability to outcompete native species. Environmen¬ 
tal risk assessments cover both the transgenic crop 
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concerned and the potential impacted environment. The 
assessment process includes evaluation of the character¬ 
istics of the crop and its effect and stability in the envi¬ 
ronment, combined with ecological characteristics of the 
environment in which the introduction will take place. 
The assessment also includes unintended consequences 
that could result from the insertion of the new gene. For 
all transgenic crops, the direct and indirect effects they 
have on non-target organisms must be considered. Fur¬ 
thermore, issues relating to potential gene flow to other 
non-transgenic cultivars and/or wild near-relatives also 
must be addressed. 

Introduction 

Food security figures are high on both the political and 
social agenda [1]. This is not surprising given that the 
global population increased fourfold during the last 
century, with current estimates suggesting that it will 
reach approximately 9.2 billion by 2050 (Fig. 1). How¬ 
ever, this increase has primarily been seen in the devel¬ 
oping regions of the world, with population remaining 
relatively static in the developed world. As expected, it 
is those countries least able that need to significantly 
increase food production, with an estimated increase in 
productivity of 300% for Africa and 80% for Latin 
America; even so, it is estimated that North America 
will need to increase productivity by some 30% [2]. 
Without an increase in “farm productivity,” this 
required increase in food production equates to an 
additional 1.6 billion hectares of arable land by 2050, 
a scenario that is becoming increasingly less sustainable 
or, indeed, achievable. An immediate priority for agri¬ 
culture is thus to achieve increased crop yields in 
a sustainable and cost-effective way in order to avoid 
a Malthusian disaster. 

The concept of utilizing a transgenic (biotech) 
approach was realized in the mid-1990s with the com¬ 
mercial introduction of genetically modified crops. In 
2009, it was estimated that some 14 million farmers 
planted 134 million hectares (330 million acres) of 
biotech crops in 25 countries, representing a 7% 
increase over the preceding year [3]. Interestingly, 
90% of these farmers were small and resource-poor 
farmers from developing countries. In economic 
terms, the global market value for biotech crops in 
2009 was US$10.5 billion; this figure represents 20% 
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Transgenic Crops, Environmental Impact. Figure 1 

Project world population increase from 1950 to 2050 
showing an overall fourfold increase in population. During 
this period, population growth in the more developed 
regions of the world are predicted to remain moderately 
static 

of the US$52.2 billion global crop protection market 
and 30% of US$34 billion commercial seed market. Of 
this US$10.5 billion biotech crop market, approxi¬ 
mately 50% was accounted for by biotech maize, with 
soybean, cotton, and canola (oilseed rape) accounting 
for 37.2%, 10.5%, and 3%, respectively. 

Although transgenic crops have only been avail¬ 
able since the 1990s, they have dramatically changed 
the face of world agriculture and are likely to represent 
the most rapidly adopted technology in agriculture 
[4]. This trend is largely attributed to one herbicide, 
glyphosate (N-(phosphonomethyl)glycine), and crops 
that are genetically modified to have selectivity (resis¬ 
tance) to the glyphosate when the herbicide is applied 
topically to them. However, many new transgenic crops 
have been introduced that include multiple transgenic 
traits, thus providing greater value to agriculture. The 
reported increased economic profitability attributable 
to transgenic crops is a major factor that provides the 
impetus for the increasing adoption of these crops 
worldwide, both in developing as well as industrialized 
nations [5]. Despite their benefits, not least in increas¬ 
ing crop yield in a more sustainable and environmen¬ 
tally benign way compared to intensive agriculture 
(Tables 1 [6] and 2 [6-20]), neither the technology, 
nor the crops, are universally perceived as of 
benefit to humankind. There are fears that all 
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Transgenic Crops, Environmental Impact. Table 1 Aver¬ 
age farm level agronomic and economic effects of Bt crops 


Country 

Insecticide 
reduction (%) 

Increase in 
effective 
yield (%) 

Increase in 
gross margin 
(US$/ha) 


Bt cotton 

Bt cotton 

Bt cotton 

Argentina 

47 

33 

23 

Australia 

48 

0 

66 

China 

65 

24 

470 

India 

41 

37 

135 

Mexico 

77 

9 

295 

South 

Africa 

33 

22 

91 

USA 

36 

10 

58 


Bt maize 

Bt maize 

Bt maize 

Argentina 

0 

9 

20 

Philippines 

5 

34 

53 

South 

Africa 

10 

11 

42 

Spain 

63 

6 

70 

USA 

8 

5 

12 


Source: Zilberman et al. (2010) [6] (Courtesy of Choices and the 
Agricultural & Applied Economics Association) 


Transgenic Crops, Environmental Impact. Table 2 Sum¬ 
mary of primary studies on the effects of herbicide-tolerant 
(HT) crops on yields 



Source: Zilberman et al. (2010) [6] (Courtesy of Choices and the 
Agricultural & Applied Economics Association) 


questions of risk attributable to the wide-scale 
growing of such crops have not been adequately 
addressed, or perhaps even identified [21]. While 
many of these fears may be unfounded, public debate 
concerning potential environmental and public health 
risks is crucial. 

This chapter will provide a brief overview of 
first-generation transgenic crops. Specifically, it will 
discuss the environmental impact of the wide-scale 
growing of such crops both in terms of their poten¬ 
tial non-target effects and the potential for gene 
flow. 

Insect-Resistant Transgenic Crops 

Insect-resistant transgenic crops, also known as Biotech 
crops, were first commercialized in the USA during the 


mid-1990s with the introduction of genetically modi¬ 
fied corn (maize), potato, and cotton plants expressing 
genes encoding the entomocidal 5-endotoxin from 
Bacillus thuringiensis ( Bt ; also known as crystal/Cry 
proteins). In terms of fit-expressing maize and cotton, 
the current market is estimated at US$2.3 billion and 
US$0.9 billion, respectively. Detailed knowledge on the 
mode of action of these Cry proteins is not only essen¬ 
tial to optimize their efficacy against target insects, but 
also to predict the potential for non-target effects on 
beneficial insects. On ingestion, Bt toxins are solubi¬ 
lized in the midgut where they are proteolytically 
cleaved at the N-terminal to a 65-70-kDa truncated 
(active) form. The active molecules then exert their 
pathological effects by binding to a specific receptor 
(s) in the midgut epithelial cells and insert into the 
membrane where they form pores, this results in cell 
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death by colloid osmotic lysis, followed by death of the 
insect [22]. In most commercial crop varieties, these 
Cry proteins are expressed in the active form and as 
such differ from those used in biopesticide formula¬ 
tions where the Cry proteins are present as protoxins. 

Early commercial varieties of insect-resistant trans¬ 
genic crops expressed single crystal (Cry) proteins with 
specific activity against lepidopteran pests as illustrated 
by Bollgard® cotton expressing CrylAc developed by 
Monsanto and Attribute® maize expressing CrylAb 
developed by Syngenta. Subsequently, other lepidop¬ 
teran-active Bt toxins, such as Cry IF and Cry2Ab2, 
were introduced, and often presented as pyramided 
genes in a single variety (Widestrike® cotton expressing 
both Cry IF + CrylAc developed by Dow Agrosciences 
and Bollgard II® cotton expressing CrylAc + Cry2Ab2 
developed by Monsanto). Transgenic crops, particu¬ 
larly maize, expressing Cry3 proteins to protect against 
coleopteran pests such as chrysomelid root-worms 
have also been commercialized (e.g., Monsanto’s 
Yieldgard Rootworm® maize expressing Cry3Bbl, 
Dow Agrosciences’ Herculex RW® maize expressing 
Cry34Abl and Cry35Abl, stacked with a HT gene, 
and Syngenta’s Agrisure RW® maize expressing 
a modified version of Cry3A). In 2009, SmartStax, 
a novel biotech maize containing eight different 
genes for insect and herbicide resistance, was granted 
approval in the USA. Furthermore, Syngenta has 
recently launched Agrisure Viptera trait-stacked corn, 
the first commercially available variety to exploit 
a non-cry Bt protein (Vip3) for the provision of mul¬ 
tiple pest resistance. In China, Bt cotton cultivars 
expressing CrylAc together with a modified cowpea 
trypsin inhibitor (CpTI) were commercially released 
in 2000 [23], and in 2005, accounted for approximately 
15% of the cotton crop [24]. The major reason for 
co-expressing Bt and CpTI in cotton was to reduce 
the likelihood of the insects becoming resistant to this 
cultivar, thus extending its effective life. 

While it is clear that Bt-expressing crops have made 
a significant beneficial impact to global agriculture, not 
least in terms of pest reduction, improved quality, and 
increased yield (Table 1 [6]), it is also becoming 
increasingly evident that there is a need to develop 
alternative strategies, not least because of the potential 
for pest populations to evolve resistance [25], and to 
the lack of effective control of homopteran pests. 


Recently, crops expressing vegetative insecticidal pro¬ 
teins (VIPs) have been commercialized (see above). 
However, alternative approaches based on the use of 
plant-derived or animal-derived genes, including those 
from insects (such as those encoding immuno¬ 
suppressive proteins), are being investigated and devel¬ 
oped. More recently, the potential to identify and 
exploit endogenous resistance genes using functional 
genomics and the use of RNAi are actively being inves¬ 
tigated [26-30]. However, if these novel approaches are 
to play a useful role in crop protection, it is desirable 
that they do not have a negative impact on beneficial 
organisms at higher trophic levels since this would 
inevitably affect agro-ecosystem function. This is 
equally true for Bt-expressing crops. 

Herbicide-Tolerant/Resistant Transgenic Crops 

From the first commercialization of transgenic crops, 
to date, herbicide tolerance has consistently been the 
dominant trait and, as a consequence of its rapid and 
widespread adoption, has made an immeasurable 
change to global agriculture. In 2009, herbicide 
tolerance deployed in soybean, maize (corn), canola 
(oilseed rape), cotton, sugarbeet, and alfalfa occupied 
62% (83.6 million hectares) of the global biotech area 
of 134 million hectares. Furthermore, in 2009, the 
stacked double and triple traits occupied an area of 
28.7 million hectares (equivalent to 21% of global 
biotech crop area), much larger than the insect- 
resistant varieties which occupied 21.7 million hectares 
(15%). Interestingly, stacked trait products and herbi¬ 
cide-tolerant products grew at the same rate of 6%, 
while insect resistance as a trait grew at 14% [31]. 

While there are a number of herbicide-tolerant trans¬ 
genic crops that have been developed to several herbicides 
with different modes of phytotoxic action, the primary 
influence in world agriculture is glyphosate [32, 33] . This 
preference for glyphosate is based on (1) the target 
site, (2) the ability of this compound to translocate 
in plants, and (3) the inability of plants to rapidly 
detoxify it. Glyphosate controls weeds by inhibiting 
5-enolpyruvylshikimate-3-phosphate synthase (EPSPS; 
EC 2.5.1.19), a key enzyme in the shikimate biosynthetic 
pathway which is necessary for the production of the 
aromatic amino acids, auxin, phytoalexins, folic acid, 
lignin, plastoquinones, and many other secondary plant 
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products. Over 30% of the carbon fixed by plants may 
pass through this pathway. Inhibition of EPSPS by glyph- 
osate deregulates the pathway, leading to even more 
carbon flowing through the pathway with accumulation 
of shikimate and shikimate-3-phosphate. Up to 16% of 
the plants dry matter can accumulate as shikimate. 
Glyphosate occupies the binding site on EPSPS for phos- 
phoenolpyruvate, a substrate of EPSPS, by mimicking an 
intermediate state of the enzyme-substrate complex. 
There are two forms of EPSPS in nature, EPSPS I, 
which is found in plants, fungi, and most bacteria, and 
is sensitive to glyphosate. The second form is EPSP II, 
which is found in glyphosate-resistant bacteria and is not 
inhibited by glyphosate. It is thus the gene encoding an 
EPSPS II that has been used to genetically engineer 
crops to confer resistance/tolerance to this particular 
herbicide [34]. 

Environmental Impact of Transgenic Crops 

The adoption of transgenic crops, and in particular 
herbicide-tolerant crops, has resulted in significant 
changes in agronomic practices. Many clear benefits 
to both the grower and consumer can be identified 
with transgenic crops that are currently grown, not 
least in the often significant increases in productivity 
accompanied by reductions in synthetic pesticide usage 
(Tables 1 [6] and 2 [7-20, 35-37]), thus making 
transgenic crops more environmentally sustainable. 
Despite the fact that such crops have now been commer¬ 
cialized for some 15 years, alongside these benefits, con¬ 
cerns are still being expressed as to their safety, 
particularly in terms of their impact on human health 
and the environment. It is imperative that these concerns 
are addressed in a scientifically sound and appropriate 
manner. Thus, assessing the environmental consequences 
of transgenic crops is an important prerequisite to their 
commercialization. 

In many regions of the world, regulatory frame¬ 
works are in place to ensure that all pre-commercial 
transgenic crops are evaluated for potential impacts on 
human health, animal health, and the environment 
according to established standards of risk assessment 
and current scientific knowledge, prior to authoriza¬ 
tions for import or planting being granted. The envi¬ 
ronmental risk assessment for such crops follows the 
same fundamental principles as other risk assessment 


schemes, i.e., risk is a function of hazard and exposure. 
However, one of the main differences that sets risk 
assessment of transgenic crops apart from other risk 
assessment procedures is that it is highly dependent on 
the crop and the introduced trait; hence, a case-by-case 
approach is required [38]. 

Impact of Insect-Resistant Transgenic Crops on 
Beneficial Insects 

For any technology to be acceptable to the public at 
large, the perceived benefits have to outweigh any 
potential/perceived risk - this requirement is equally 
true for transgenic crops [39]. Common to all trans¬ 
genic crops currently grown, general environmental 
concerns relate to the potential for horizontal gene 
transfer, gene flow, and invasiveness to occur both in 
managed and natural environments. However, in the 
case of insect-resistant transgenic crops, perhaps, the 
greatest concerns relate to their non-target effects and, 
in particular, their effects on beneficial insects such 
as natural enemies (predators and parasitoids) and 
pollinators. 

An important consideration is the likelihood of 
exposure of the transgene product to the non-target 
insect, and indeed the different routes of exposure. The 
most obvious exposure route for non-target herbivores 
is through direct ingestion of plant material, although 
this will be influenced by the mode of insect feeding 
and spatial and temporal expression patterns of the 
transgene product within the plant. While exposure 
to pollinators is via the nectar and pollen, exposure 
routes to natural enemies are more diverse. Although 
many predators and parasitoids, particularly in the 
adult stage, are facultative herbivores and thus can be 
exposed to transgene products directly from consum¬ 
ing plant tissues (pollen, nectar), the larval stages are 
more likely to be exposed from consuming insects that 
have themselves fed on plant tissues where the trans- 
gene product has been expressed and accumulated. It is 
pertinent to point out that in some cases, particularly 
when the host is a sap-sucking insect such as aphids, 
that the natural enemy is rarely exposed to the trans¬ 
gene product; however, the scenario is quite different 
when the host is a chewing insect, in which case the 
likelihood of the natural enemy being exposed is 
very high. 
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Impact on Natural Enemies Agro-ecosystems con¬ 
sist of complex trophic interactions, with many aspects 
of the physiology, ecology, and behavior of the organ¬ 
isms present being governed by interactions with 
organisms from the same or different trophic levels. 
Since plants are the basis of these food webs on which 
all organisms at higher trophic levels depend, and since 
herbivorous insect species at the second trophic level 
have an important position in food webs, together with 
the fact that approximately 50% of all insect species are 
plant feeders, the potential for exposure to non-targets, 
either directly (bi-trophic) or indirectly (tri-trophic), is 
high. This is particularly true for predators and para- 
sitoids which play an important role in suppressing 
insect pest populations both in the field and under 
specialized cultivation systems. Because of this impor¬ 
tant role and because expression of transgenes that 
confer enhanced levels of resistance to insect pests is 
of particular relevance (since they are aimed at manip¬ 
ulating the biology of organisms in a different trophic 
level to that of the plant), these beneficial insects have 
been the focus of numerous major studies to evaluate 
the non-target effects of transgenic crops. The nature of 
these investigations has been very varied ranging from 
detailed studies at the molecular/biochemical level 
under controlled environmental conditions, to glass¬ 
house trials using deliberately infested plants and 
released natural enemies, to effects at the population 
level in the field. Further, they have involved delivering 
the transgene product both in artificial diet and in 
planta and either directly (at the bi-trophic level) or 
via a tri-trophic (plant-pest-natural enemy) interac¬ 
tion. Recent studies relating to both the effects of Bt- 
expressing crops and crops expressing molecules still 
under development are summarized in Tables 3 
[40-72] and 4 [50, 51, 73-102] for predators and 
parasitoids, respectively. 

As mentioned above, prior to their commercializa¬ 
tion, all transgenic crops have to undergo rigorous risk 
assessment. However, despite a global commodities 
market, the risk assessment process itself varies from 
region to region, as does the non-target organisms 
selected for testing. Obviously, the latter will vary 
depending upon geographical and climatic regions; 
however, there are concerns that there should be greater 
uniformity in the species selected; these should at least 
be representative of the major ecosystem functions. In 


an attempt to address this short-coming, Romeis et al. 
[103] have recently refined the 3-tier risk assessment to 
evaluate potential adverse impacts of insect-resistant 
transgenic crops on non-target arthropods, with spe¬ 
cific recommendations for early-tier laboratory studies 
used in the risk assessment process. Although this risk 
assessment protocol has been primarily developed for 
crops expressing Bt toxins, the concepts put forward 
apply to other arthropod-active proteins. Typically, the 
risk assessment follows a tiered approach that starts 
with laboratory studies under worst-case exposure 
conditions; such studies have a high ability to detect 
adverse effects on non-target species, if present. Clear 
guidance on how such data are produced in laboratory 
studies assists the product developer and risk assessors. 
The need for a high level of reproducibility and clearly 
defined risk hypotheses contribute to the robustness of, 
and confidence in, the environmental risk assessments 
of transgenic plants. Further, these authors emphasized 
that confidence in the results of early-tier laboratory 
studies is a precondition for the acceptance of data 
across regulatory jurisdictions and should encourage 
agencies to share useful information and thus avoid 
redundant testing. When evaluating potential risks of 
a given technology, it is important to use relevant 
comparators. This holds true for risk assessment of 
transgenic crops. Few studies have actually been 
designed to directly compare recombinant DNA tech¬ 
nology with conventional pest control strategies, 
although recent studies by Mulligan et al. [68, 69] 
directly compared the non-target effects of the syn¬ 
thetic pesticide cypermethrin with oilseed rape plants 
expressing a cysteine protease inhibitor against two 
predators. While neither form of pest control treatment 
negatively affected the carabid, the effects of the trans¬ 
genic crop on the lacewing were significantly lower 
than with the commonly used pesticide. 

Recent studies have performed meta-analyses on 
a modified public database [104] to synthesize current 
knowledge about the effects of Bt cotton, maize, and 
potato on the abundance and interactions of arthropod 
non-target functional guilds [105]. Overall, they show 
no uniform effects of Bt cotton, maize, and potato on 
the functional guilds of non-target arthropods. In fact, 
use of and type of insecticides influenced the magni¬ 
tude and direction of effects; and insecticide effects 
were much larger than those of Bt crops. Similarly, 
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Transgenic Crops, Environmental Impact. Table 3 Impacts of transgenic crops and transgene products on predators 


Protein [ ] 

Transgenic plant 
or diet 

Pest 

Natural enemy 

Effects on natural 
enemy 

Reference 

Bt 

Corn (CrylAb) 

Direct feeding 
(pollen) 

Several (Coleoptera, 

Heteroptera, 

Neuroptera) 

No effects on 
predators in both 
laboratory and field 
experiments 

[40] 


Corn (Cry3Bb1) 

Diobrotico spp. 

(Col: Chrysomelidae) 

Several (Araneae, 

Carabidae, 

Staphylinidae) 

No consistent negative 
effect 

[41] 


Corn (CrylAb) 

Ostrinio nubilalis; 
Spodoptera littoralis 
(Lep: Noctuidae) 

Caladenia carnea 

£f-fed prey increased 
predator mortality and 
development times 

[42] 



5. littoralis 

C. carnea 

Negative effects, as 
observed previously, 
determined to be due to 
reduced prey quality 

[43] 



Tetranychus urticae 
(Acari) 

Stethorus punctillum 
(Col: Coccinellidae) 

No effects in both 
laboratory and field 

[44] 



Direct feeding 
(pollen) 

Spiders (Araneae) 

experiments 

[45, 46] 


Corn (Cry3Bb1) 

Rhopalosiphum 
maid is (Horn: 
Aphididae) 

Coleomegilla 
maculate (Col.: 
Coccinellidae) 

No effects when fed 
non-target aphid prey 

[47] 


Corn (VIP3A + 
CrylAb) 

Lepidoptera pests 

Several (13 
arthropod orders) 

Large-scale study 
showed no negative 
effects of stacked traits 
over conventional corn 

[48] 


Cotton (CylAc) 

Aphis gossypii (Hem. 
Aphididae) 

Chrysopa pallens 
(Neu: Chrysopidae) 

No effect 

[49] 


Cotton (CrylAc) 

Several 

Predators (several) 

Minor reductions in 
predator density in the 
field 

[50,51] 


Cotton (CrylAc/ 
Cry2Ab) 

Lepidopterous pests 


Predator numbers 
similar or higher in Bt 
cotton field plots 

[52,53] 


Cotton (CrylAc) 

Spodoptera exigua, 
Helicoverpa zea 
(Lep: Noctuidae) 

Geocoris punctipes 
(Het: Lygaeidae) 

No effects in field 
experiments 

[54] 



S. exigua 

Podisus 

maculiventris 

No effects 

[55] 



Lepidopterous pests 

C carnea; Orius 
tristicolor (Het: 
Anthocoridae) 

No effects in field 
experiments 

[56] 


Potato (Cry3Aa) 

Leptinotarsa 

decemlineata 

Several heteropteran 
predators and spiders 

No effect of predator 
densities in the field 

[57] 
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Transgenic Crops, Environmental Impact. Table 3 (Continued) 


Protein [ ] 

Transgenic plant 
or diet 

Pest 

Natural enemy 

Effects on natural 
enemy 

Reference 


Potato (Cry3Aa) 

L. decemlineata 

Coleoptera, Araneae 

No effects on field pitfall 
trap capture numbers 

[58] 


Potato (Cry3) 

Myzus persicae 

Hippodamia 

convergens 

(Col: Coccinellidae) 

No effect 

[59] 


Potato (Cry3A) 

Lep. Hem. 

Several 

(Heteroptera) 

No effects on 
development time 

[60] 


Potato 


Harmonia axyridis, 
Nebria brevicollis 

No effects 

[61] 

CpTI 

Injected prey 

L. oleracea 

P. maculiventris 
(Het: Pentatomidae) 

Reduced growth of 
predators 

[62] 


Potato 


P. maculiventris 

No effects 

[62] 


Strawberry 

Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus (Col: 
Curculionidae) 

Carabids and others 

Field abundance not 
affected 

[63] 

HvCPI-1 C68 G 

Potato 

L. decemlineata 

P. maculiventris 

No effect 

[64] 



5. littoralis 



[64] 

MTI-2 

Oilseed rape 

Plutella xylostella 

Pterostichus madidus 
(Col: Carabidae) 

No effects on 
reproductive fitness; 
female weight gain 
reduced at first but 
compensated for later 

[65] 

Aprotinin (bovine 
pancreatic or 
bovine spleen 
trypsin inhibitor) 
(BPTI/BSTI) 

Diet 

Helicoverpa armigera 

Harpalus affinis (Col: 
Carabidae) 

Beetles consumed less 
prey after 24 h of 
exposure to inhibitor- 
fed prey 

[66] 

BPTI/BSTI 


H. armigera 

Nebria brevicollis 
(Col: Carabidae) 

Transient minor 
changes in adult 
beetle weights 

[67] 

OCI 


Direct feeding 

C. carnea 

No effect via 
contaminated pollen 

[68] 


Oilseed rape 

Deroceras 

reticulatum 

(Mollusca) 

Pterostichus 
melanarius 
(Col. Carabidae) 

No effects on beetle 
mortality, weight gain, 
or food consumption 

[69] 


Oilseed rape 

P. xylostella (Lep: 
Plutellidae) 

H. axyridis 

No effect on survival or 
development of 
ladybird 

[70] 


Potato 

L. decemlineata 
(Colorado potato 
beetle) 

Perillus bioculatus 
(Het: Pentatomidae) 

No effects 

[71] 

Soybean trypsin 
inhibitor (SBTI) 

Diet 

Direct feeding 

C. carnea 


[72] 
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Transgenic Crops, Environmental Impact. Table 4 Impacts of transgenic crops and transgene products on parasitoids 


Protein [ ] 

Transgenic 
plant or diet 

Pest 

Natural enemy 

Effects on natural enemy 

Reference 

Bt 

Com (CrylAb) 

Chilo partellus 
(Lep: 

Crambidae) 

Diaeretiella rapae (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

Reduced survival due to host 
mortality, smaller cocoons and 
adults 

[73] 


Com (CrylAb) 
(field) 

Ostrinia 
nubilalis (Lep: 
Crambidae) 

Macrocentrus cingulum 
(Hym: Braconidae) 

Reductions of 29-60% is 
numbers of wasps found in the 
field 

[74] 


Com (CrylAb) 

Spodoptero 
frugiperda (Lep: 
Noctuidae) 

Campoletis sonorensis 
(Hym: Ichneumonidae) 

Wasps were significantly smaller 
when developing in Bt-fed hosts 

[75] 



Eoreuma loftini 
(Lep: Pyralidae) 

Parallorhogas 
pyralophagus (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

Various aspects of parasitoid 
biology (not all) negatively 
affected 

[76] 


Cotton 

(CrylAc) 

Helicoverpa 
armigera (Lep: 
Noctuidae) 

Microplitis mediator 
(Hym: Braconidae) 

Wasp survival and development 
negatively affected 

[77, 78] 



Pseudoplusio 
includens (Lep: 
Noctuidae) 

Cotesia marginiventris 
(Hym: Braconidae), 
Copidosoma floridanum 
(Hym: Encyrtidae) 

Development times for both 
wasp species negatively 
affected. Adult longevity for 

C. marginiventris reduced 

[79] 


Cotton 

(CrylAc) 

(field) 

Hemipteran 

pests 

Aphelinid parasitoids 

Small reduction of parasitoid 
population density relative to 
non-Bt cotton 

[50,51] 


Diet (CrylAc) 

Spodoptera 
litura/H. 
armigero (Lep: 
Noctuidae) 

Meteorus pulchricornis 
(Hym: braconidae); 
Cotesia kazak (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

Survival of both unaffected in 
Bt-fed S. litura. M.pulchricornis 
negatively affected by Bt -fed 

H. armigera 

[80] 


Oilseed rape 
(CrylAc) 

Plutella 

xylostella (Lep: 
Plutellidae) 

Cotesia plutellae (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

No effect when Bt- resistant hosts 
were parasitized 

[81] 


Broccoli 

P. xylostella 

Diadegma insulare (Hym: 
Ichneumonidae) 

No effect on parasitoid when 
exposed by Bt-resistant hosts 

[82] 


Pine (CrylAc) 

Pseudocoremia 
suavis (Lep: 
Geometridae) 

M. pulchricornis 

No effect on parasitoid 
developmental parameters 

[83] 


Diet (Cry9Aa) 

Galleria 

mellonella (Lep: 
Gelechiidae) 

Exorista larvarum (Dip: 
Tachinidae) 

No effect on fly parasitoid when 
exposed to facticious Bt-fed 
hosts 

[84] 


Tobacco 

(CrylAb) 

(field) 

Heliothis 
virescens (Lep. 
Noctuidae) 

C. sonorensis 

Rates of parasitism increased 

[85] 

CpTI 

Diet or potato 

Lacanobia. 
oleracea (Lep: 
Noctuidae) 

Eulophus pennicornis 
(Hym: Eulophidae) 

Fewer hosts parasitized, no 
effects on parasitoids 

[86] 
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Transgenic Crops, Environmental Impact. Table 4 (Continued) 


Protein [ ] 

Transgenic 
plant or diet 

Pest 

Natural enemy 

Effects on natural enemy 

Reference 

CpTI 

Diet 

Direct feeding 
(adult wasps) 

E. permicornis 

No effects 

[87] 

CpTI and Bt 

Cotton 

H. armigera 

Microplitis mediator 
(Hym: Braconidae) 

No greater effects than with Bt- 
cotton 

[78] 


Cotton pollen 

Direct feeding 

Trichogrommo chilonis 
(Hym: 

Trichogrammatidae) 

No adverse effects due to CpTI 

[88] 

OC1 

Diet 

Macrosiphum 

euphorbioe 

(Horn: 

Aphididae) 

Aphelinus obdominolis 
(Hym: Braconidae) 

Parasitoid fitness impaired 

[89] 


Potato 

M. euphorbioe 

Aphidius nigripes (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

Wasp size and fecundity 
increased on OC1 line 

[90] 


Oilseed rape 

Myzus persicoe 

(Horn: 

Aphididae) 

Dioeretiello ropoe (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

No consistent effects on adult 
wasp emergence and sex ratio; 
no effects on control of aphids 

[91] 

OC1 IAD86 
(for 

nematode 

control) 

Potato (field) 

M. euphorbioe, 
M. persicoe 

Aphidius ervi (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

No effects on percent parasitism, 
adult wasp emergence, 
parasitoid communities more 
diverse on GM plants 

[92] 

Con A 

Diet 

Direct feeding 

E. permicornis 

Higher doses reduced adult 
longevity and reproductive 
fitness 

[87], [93] 

GNA 


M. euphorbioe 

A. obdominolis 

No effect via host feeding on 
aphids Reduced size and 
longevity of adults when 
exposed via host 

[94, 95] 



Direct feeding 
(adult wasps) 

Aphidius colemani (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

Higher doses reduced adult 
longevity 

[96] 


Honeydew 

Direct feeding 
(adult wasps) 

A. ervi 

Indirect negative affect 
potentially due to altered 
honeydew composition 

[97] 


Potato/diet 

M. persicoe 

A. ervi 

No effects via potato, dose- 
dependent effects on 
development via diet 

[94, 95] 


Sucrose diet 

Direct feeding 

Cotesio glomeroto (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

Higher doses reduced longevity 

[96] 


Diet/ 

Sugarcane 

Diotroeo 

socchorolis 

(sugarcane 

borer) 

Cotesio flovipes (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

Small negative effects on 
parasitism. No effects on host 
location of prey or parasitism 

[98, 99] 


Potato/Diet 

L. oleroceo 

E. pennicornis 

No effect on parasitism success 

[100] 


Diet 

Direct feeding 


Reduced adult longevity and 
reproductive fitness 

[87], [93] 
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Transgenic Crops, Environmental Impact. Table 4 (Continued) 


Protein [ ] 

Transgenic 
plant or diet 

Pest 

Natural enemy 

Effects on natural enemy 

Reference 


Host diet/host 
injection 

L. oleracea 

E. permicornis 

Negative effects on the survival 
of parasitoid larvae 

[93] 


Sugarcane 

E. loftini 

P. pyralophagus 

Reduced size and longevity of 
adult wasps 

[101] 


Tomato/ 

potato/diet 

L oleracea 

Meteorus gyrator (Hym: 
Braconidae) 

No effects 

[102] 


Sucrose diet 

Direct feeding 
(adult wasps) 

Trichogramma brassicae 
(Hym: 

Trichogrammatidae) 

Antifeedant; high dose reduced 
longevity 

[96] 


Duan et al. [106] performed meta-analyses comparing 
results for non-target invertebrates exposed to Bacillus 
thuringiensis ( Bt ) Cry proteins in laboratory studies 
with results derived from independent field studies 
examining effects on the abundance of non-target 
invertebrates. In this case, the findings support the 
assumption that laboratory studies of transgenic insec¬ 
ticidal crops show effects that are either consistent with, 
or more conservative than, those found in field studies. 

In combination with robust field data [107], the 
evidence strongly supports Bt crops as an environmen¬ 
tally neutral technology, especially in comparison to 
insecticides. These findings are thus in agreement 
with those of Mulligan et al. [68, 69]. 

Impact on Pollinators Many of the world s crops 
depend on insects for pollination and it is critically 
important that agricultural biotechnology does not 
disrupt this essential “ecosystem service” - as such, 
pollinators are critical to agriculture, in addition to 
their vital role in helping maintain biodiversity. Thus, 
representative pollinators form an important part of 
the risk assessment process and much of what has been 
stated for natural enemies applies to these species too. 
In common with natural enemies, transgenic plants can 
impact on pollinators in two ways, either directly (via 
the transgenic plant itself posing a hazard to the polli¬ 
nator), or indirectly (via the use of a transgenic crop 
affecting other ecological requirements of the pollinator). 
Of the extensive field trials carried out to date with either 
fh-expressing crops, or HT transgenic crops, no 


deleterious effects on pollinators have been reported 
[108]. Furthermore, results from the many studies 
carried out to date on transgenic plants still under 
development suggest that only a few of the lectins and 
protease inhibitors tested could present dose- 
dependent hazards to bees, and then only if expressed 
in the pollen at sufficiently high levels; most current 
promoters used, albeit constitutive promoters, only 
express at very low levels, if at all, in the pollen. 

In addition to evaluating the potential impacts of 
transgenic crops on pollinator species, it is also impor¬ 
tant to address issues relating to the ability of these 
species to collect and transport pollen between trans¬ 
genic and non-transgenic crops, i.e., their role in pollen 
dispersal and hence gene flow. Recombinant proteins 
are usually expressed at low levels in the pollen of 
transgenic plants due to the use of specific “constitu¬ 
tive” promoters in the gene constructs. However, the 
transgenes themselves are present in DNA contained in 
the pollen, and therefore may be transferred to other 
related plants via the activities of the pollinator species. 

Impact of Herbicide-Tolerant Transgenic Crops 

The wide-scale growing of glyphosate-tolerant crops 
has resulted in an increase in glyphosate usage at the 
expense of other herbicides [4, 109-111]. However, 
despite this increase in glyphosate use, overall, the use 
of HT crops has resulted, overall, in a significant reduc¬ 
tion in pesticides. This has been accompanied by 
a reduction in tillage which has an additional benefit 
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of reducing the use of petroleum-based fuels as well as 
an implicit gain in time-use efficiency by growers [112]. 
Furthermore, HT crops have dramatically changed the 
crop cultivars selected by growers and has hastened the 
development of new transgenic crops for commercial 
distribution worldwide [32, 113]. 

Weed control based on HT crops is efficient and 
cost effective and provides considerable savings in 
terms of both time and labor [114]. However, despite 
this and other obvious benefits of the technology (see 
above), there is much opposition in some quarters to 
these crops - possibly more so than for insect-resistant 
transgenic crops. One of the reasons for this opposition 
stems from a lack of effective communication and 
understanding between the general public and the 
scientific and agricultural communities [21, 115]. 
Designing a risk assessment to test specific questions 
to also address societal concerns may help address this 
issue since it would provide an opportunity for society 
to participate in the regulatory decisions affecting HT 
crops [116]. It is possible that a major part of the 
concern expressed about HT crops is that the technol¬ 
ogy is associated with herbicide use, which in itself is 
perceived as risky by the public sector [117]. The mode 
of action of glyphosate is well understood and in fact 
was one of the first commercially successful herbicides 
to have an identified enzymatic site of action in plants. 
The selective and specific interaction of glyphosate 
with EPSPS accounts for its potent herbicidal proper¬ 
ties and low toxicity to other life forms; as such, this 
will significantly reduce the potential for direct non¬ 
target effects and should negate many of these 
concerns. 

Despite their undoubted success and major contri¬ 
bution to global agriculture, potential risks associated 
with the technology must be assessed, not least in terms 
of the increased use of glyphosate [112, 118-121]. 
However, this apart, the primary environmental risk 
associated with HT crops relates to their impact on 
weed population shifts, whether expressed as the rise 
in economic prominence of a new weedy species or the 
evolution of glyphosate-tolerant weed biotypes. This 
position is supported by the herbicide resistance risk 
analysis which suggests that glyphosate-based systems 
are at high risk of selecting for glyphosate-tolerant 
weeds [122], although not all research supports this 
view point [123]. 


Impact on Biodiversity Agriculture itself has had 
a major impact on biodiversity, often manifested in 
a marked decline in the abundance of species 
[124-126]. While it is suggested that the ecosystem 
effects of HT crops have been minimal [127], the indi¬ 
rect impact of these crops on the agro-ecosystem, par¬ 
ticularly as a result of changes in tillage and weed 
management tactics, is important [128]. There is 
conflicting evidence in the literature with some reports 
suggesting an increase in species diversity in HT-based 
systems while other reports suggest a reduction 
[129-133]. These apparent contradictions maybe due 
to the fact that effects are often specific to the crop in 
question and dependent on the different weed manage¬ 
ment tactics used for HT crops compared to non- 
transgenic crops [134, 135]. For example, deployment 
of HT crops was shown to have a negative impact on 
butterfly population densities as an indirect effect of 
good weed control, reflecting a lack of nectar availabil¬ 
ity [ 136] . In contrast, little effect was observed for bees, 
gastropods, and other invertebrates. Furthermore, the 
effects of such crops on the soil biota were found to be 
negligible [132]. Thus, there appears to be both favor¬ 
able and unfavorable data on the effects of HT crops on 
biological diversity [32]. The critical consideration is 
that these effects are highly dependent on specific crop 
and management tactics. It is likely that any unfavor¬ 
able effect on biological diversity could be ameliorated 
by subtle manipulation of the HT-based system. 

Gene Flow Another pervasive problem with HT 
crops is their coexistence with non-GM crops. Three 
important considerations have to be addressed: 

(1) introgression of the trait via pollen (pollen drift); 

(2) containment of plant products during the produc¬ 
tion year (grain segregation); and (3) volunteer HT 
plants in following years [115]. While HT crops and 
their non-transgenic counterparts can, and do, coexist, 
and while grain segregation and controlling volunteers 
is feasible [115, 137], controlling/preventing introgres¬ 
sion of the HT trait via pollen movement in open- 
pollinated crops such as maize is considerably more 
difficult [138-141]. A number of factors affect the 
success of maize pollen movement and subsequent 
pollination, and generally, the greater the distance 
between the pollen source and donor, the less likely is 
the introgression of the transgenic trait [139, 140]. 
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By Crop 



Maize 30% Soya 53% 


By Trait 


Stacked 
Traits 22% 



15 o/ 0 Herbicide 

Tolerant 63% 


Transgenic Crops, Environmental Impact. Figure 2 

Global status of biotech crops for 2008 


Given the tolerance levels established for some trans¬ 
genic traits in non-transgenic crops, the isolation dis¬ 
tances required to mitigate the risks of gene flow may 
be too great to be realistic in commercial maize pro¬ 
duction systems [142]. Other open-pollinated crops 
have also been scrutinized with significant legal rami¬ 
fication [143-146]. However, because of the possibility 
of “contamination” as a consequence of gene flow, 
many countries require buffer zones between fields 
growing transgenic crops and their non-transgenic 
counter parts; the size of these buffer zones will vary, 
depending upon a number of different factors includ¬ 
ing the crop itself. It is suggested that the issues of the 
coexistence of such crops with non-transgenic crops 
will continue to be a concern as long as there are 
economic differences between the crop cultivar types 

[147-149]. 

Future Directions 

The major traits currently commercialized predomi¬ 
nantly confer resistance to biotic stress, with 
herbicide-tolerant (HT) crops occupying the market 
share (Fig. 2). In 2009, SmartStax, a novel biotech 
maize containing eight different genes for insect and 
herbicide resistance, was approved for commercializa¬ 
tion in the USA. These so-called first-generation trans¬ 
genic crops, expressing improved agricultural traits are 
often perceived as being of benefit to the grower rather 
than to the consumer per se. Although the seed is more 
expensive, such crops lower the costs of production by 
reducing inputs of machinery, fuel, and chemical 


pesticides. In addition, due to more effective pest 
control, crop yields are often higher (Tables 1 [6] and 
2 [7-20]). However, it is important to appreciate the 
environmental and health benefits of growing these 
first-generation transgenic crops, many of which are 
associated with reduced spraying of highly toxic chem¬ 
ical insecticides and herbicides. In terms of environ¬ 
mental benefits, these include controlling farm runoff 
that otherwise pollutes water systems and reduced 
mechanical weeding, so reducing loss of topsoil [150], 
while the major health benefits are a consequence of 
reduced pesticide exposure for farmers and rural 
laborers, and lower pesticide residues for consumers. 

In addition to transgenic crops with increased tol¬ 
erance to biotic stress, drought-tolerant maize is 
expected to be deployed in the USA in 2012 and sub- 
Saharan Africa in 2017. Other transgenic crops on the 
horizon include adoption of Golden Rice by the 
Philippines in 2012 and Bangladesh and India before 
2015. Other smaller hectarage crops are also expected 
to be approved by 2015, including potatoes with pest 
and/or disease resistance, sugarcane with quality and 
agronomic traits, and disease-resistant bananas [3]. 
Interestingly, wheat remains the last major staple crop 
without approved biotech traits. However, political will 
for the crop is growing globally and many authorities 
suggest that China may be the first country to approve 
biotech wheat as early as 5 years from now. 

As the science develops, so does the technology, but 
irrespective of which particular generation of trans¬ 
genic crops is being considered, their environmental 
impact is of prime importance. Any risk assessment 
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process must thus keep pace with the changing tech¬ 
nology and the development of novel crops expressing 
novel traits. 

Conclusion 

Although one of the major concerns of recombinant 
DNA technology relates to its impact on non-target 
organisms, and thus on biodiversity, these fears have 
not, in the main, been realized, although there have 
been some well-publicized cases to the contrary. Con¬ 
cern over the potential for Bt- expressing maize to have 
negative effects on the Monarch Butterfly (Danaus 
plexippus) population was voiced following the publi¬ 
cation of lab-based studies that demonstrated that 
unrealistically high levels of pollen from such plants 
had a deleterious effect [151]. However, subsequent 
large-scale field trials demonstrated this not to be the 
case, one factor being that when the maize was in 
flower, the Monarchs were not present [152-157]. 
Thus, in this instance, while the potential hazard was 
high, exposure was negligible resulting in effectively 
zero risk. Other examples include reports of initial 
studies concerning toxicity of Bt maize-fed hosts 
toward the predator Chrysoperla carnae (the green 
lacewing) via a tri-trophic interaction [42]. However, 
subsequent studies demonstrated that Bt CrylAb was 
not toxic to the larvae but that the effects reported were 
mediated by prey quality [158]. Studies of this type 
emphasize the need not only to place them within an 
ecological context, but also to use appropriate compar¬ 
ators in the risk assessment process. Studies such as 
those carried out by Hilbeck [42] and colleagues 
emphasize the importance of scientific rigor and the 
need for demonstration of “cause and effect.” 

While numerous studies have now been carried out 
to evaluate the environmental safety of transgenic crops 
on beneficial insects such as natural enemies that play 
an important role in biological control and pollinators, 
in the vast majority of cases, few negative effects have 
actually been demonstrated. Interestingly, in the 
majority of cases studied to date regarding natural 
enemies, it is apparent that the predator/parasitoid is 
often able to avoid the toxic effects of the different 
insecticidal proteins being expressed, despite exposure 
at physiologically relevant levels. Further, there is evi¬ 
dence that the transgene product is diluted as it passes 


through the different trophic levels. For pollinators, 
this lack of toxicity is attributed to lack of receptors, 
in the case of Bt , and lack of exposure when expressed 
in the transgenic plant. 

In addition to their potential impact on biodiver¬ 
sity, other environmental concerns relating to the 
deployment of transgenic crops are the potential for 
gene flow, particularly in the case of HT crops. How¬ 
ever, the potential for gene flow is highly dependent 
upon the plant species [159]. Gene flow in crops can 
occur via pollen and via seed, the latter potentially 
affecting agriculture temporally and on a much 
larger scale than gene flow attributable to pollen 

[160] ; in general, it is acknowledged that the risks 
of unintended trait movement are difficult to assess 

[161] . It is, however, important to point out that 
gene flow is no different in transgenic crops than in 
non-transgenic cultivars and that gene flow from 
transgenic crops is a reality [162]. To expect compli¬ 
ance of zero gene flow is neither reasonable nor realis¬ 
tic, and an acceptable tolerance must be established for 
the coexistence of transgenic crops with their non- 
transgenic counterparts. 
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Glossary 

Abiotic stress External (nonliving) factors which can 
cause harmful effects to plants, such as soil condi¬ 
tions, drought, and extreme temperatures. 

Acclimatization Adaptation of an organism to a new 
environment. 

Adaptation In the evolutionary sense, some heritable 
feature of an individual’s phenotype that improves 
its chances of survival and reproduction in the 
existing environment. 

Additive genetic variance Genetic variance associated 
with the average effects of substituting one allele for 
another. 

Agronomic performance/trait Pertains to practices 
of agricultural production and its costs and the 
management of crop land. Examples of agronomic 
traits include yield, input requirements, stress 
tolerance. 

Agrobacterium tumefaciens A bacterium normally 
responsible for causing crown gall disease in 
a variety of plants. A plasmid has been isolated 
from this bacterium that is useful in plant genetic 
engineering. This plasmid, called the Ti plasmid, 
has been modified so that it does not cause disease 
but can carry foreign DNA into susceptible plant 
cells. 

Aldolase An enzyme, not subject to allosteric regula¬ 
tion, that catalyzes in a reversible reaction the 
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cleavage of fructose 1,6-biphosphate to form dihy- 
droxyacetone phosphate and glyceraldehyde 3-phos¬ 
phate. The enzyme catalyzing the fourth reaction in 
the glycolytic pathway, which splits a monosaccharide 
into two 3-carbon units. 

Allele Any of several alternative forms of a given gene. 

Allele frequency Often called gene frequency. A 
measure of how common an allele is in a population 
the proportion of all alleles at one gene locus that are 
of one specific type in a population. 

Allelic exclusion A process whereby only one immu¬ 
noglobulin light chain and one heavy chain gene are 
transcribed in any one cell; the other genes are 
repressed. 

Allogenic Of the same species, but with a different 
genotype. 

Allopolyploid Polyploid produced by the hybridiza¬ 
tion of two species. 

Allopolyploid Plants Plants having more than two 
sets of haploid chromosomes inherited from differ¬ 
ent species. 

Allosteric Regulation Regulation of an enzyme’s 
activity by binding of a small molecule at a site 
that does not overlap the active site region. 

Anabolic The part of metabolism that is concerned 
with synthetic reactions. 

Aneuploid Having a chromosome number that is not 
an exact multiple of the haploid number, caused by 
one chromosome set being incomplete or chromo¬ 
somes being present in extra numbers. 

Aneuploidy The condition of a cell or an organism 
that has additions or deletions of a small number of 
whole chromosomes from the expected balanced 
diploid number of chromosomes. 

Antibiotic Chemical substance formed as a 
metabolic by-product in bacteria or fungi and 
used to treat bacterial infections. Antibiotics can 
be produced naturally, using microorganisms, or 
synthetically. 

Antibody A protein produced by the immune system 
in response to an antigen (a molecule that is per¬ 
ceived to be foreign). Antibodies bind specifically to 
their target antigen to help the immune system 
destroy the foreign entity. 

Antinutrients Substances that act in direct competi¬ 
tion with or otherwise inhibit or interfere with the 
use or absorption of a nutrient. 


Antisense RNA RNA produced by copying and revers¬ 
ing a portion of an RNA-encoding DNA, usually 
including a protein-specifying region, and placing 
it next to a transcription-control sequence. This 
cassette can be delivered to the target cell, resulting 
in genetic transformation and production of RNA 
that is complementary to the RNA that is produced 
from the original, not reversed, DNA segment. This 
complementary, or antisense, RNA is able to bind 
to the complementary sequences of the target RNA, 
resulting in the inhibition of expression of the tar¬ 
get gene. 

Antiserum Blood serum containing specific anti¬ 
bodies against an antigen. Antisera are used to 
confer passive immunity to diseases and as analyt¬ 
ical and preparative reagents for antigens, for exam¬ 
ple, to determine potential allergenicity. 

Avirulent Unable to cause disease. 

Bacillus thuringiensis (Bt) A naturally occurring 
microorganism which produces a toxin protein 
that only kills organisms with alkalineing stomachs, 
such as insect larvae. As and when delivered as 
a part of the whole killed organism, this toxin 
protein has been used for biological control for 
decades. The genetic information that encodes the 
toxin protein was identified and was moved into 
plants to make them insect tolerant. 

Bioconversion Chemical restructuring of raw mate¬ 
rials by using a biocatalyst. 

Biodegradable Capable of being broken down by the 
action of microorganisms, usually by microorgan¬ 
isms and under conditions generally in the 
environment. 

Bioinformatics The discipline encompassing the 
development and utilization of computational 
facilities to store, analyze, and interpret biological 
data. 

Biomass The totality of biological matter in a given 
area. As commonly used in biotechnology, it refers 
to the use of cellulose, a renewable resource, for the 
production of chemicals that can be used to gener¬ 
ate energy or as alternative feedstocks for the chem¬ 
ical industry to reduce dependence on 
nonrenewable fossil fuels. 

Bioprocess A process in which living cells, or compo¬ 
nents thereof, are used to produce a desired end 
product. 
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Biosynthesis Production of a chemical by a living 
organism. 

Biotechnology Development of products by 
a biological process. Production may be carried 
out by using intact organisms, such as yeasts and 
bacteria, or by using natural substances (e.g., 
enzymes) from organisms. 

Biosynthetic The formation of complex compounds 
from simple substances by living organisms. 

Biotic Stress Living organisms which can harm plants, 
such as viruses, fungi, and bacteria, and harmful 
insects. (See Abiotic stress). 

Callus A cluster of undifferentiated plant cells that 
can, for some species, be induced to form the 
whole plant. 

Calvin Cycle A series of enzymatic reactions, occur¬ 
ring during photosynthesis, in which glucose is 
synthesized from carbon dioxide. 

Catalyst An agent (such as an enzyme or a metallic 
complex) that facilitates a reaction but is not itself 
changed at the completion of the reaction. 

Catabolic The part of metabolism that is concerned 
with degradation reactions. 

Chloroplast A chlorophyll-containing photosynthetic 
organelle, found in eukaryotic cells that can harness 
light energy. 

Cistron A length of chromosomal DNA representing 
the smallest functional unit of heredity, essentially 
identical to a gene. 

Clone A group of genes, cells, or organisms derived 
from a common ancestor. Because there is no 
combining of genetic material (as in sexual 
reproduction), the members of the clone are 
genetically identical or nearly identical to the 
parent. 

Codon A sequence of three nucleotide bases that in the 
process of protein synthesis specifies an amino acid 
or provides a signal to stop or start protein synthe¬ 
sis (translation). 

Coenzyme An organic compound that is necessary for 
the functioning of an enzyme.Coenzymes are 
smaller than the enzymes themselves and may be 
tightly or loosely attached to the enzyme protein 
molecule. 

Cofactor A nonprotein substance required for certain 
enzymes to function. Cofactors can be coenzymes 
or metallic ions. 


Comparative genomics The comparison of genome 
structure and function across different species for 
further understanding of biological mechanisms 
and evolutionary processes. 

Composition analysis The determination of the con¬ 
centration of compounds in a plant. Compounds 
that are commonly quantified are proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, minerals, vitamins, amino acids, 
fatty acids, and antinutrients. 

Conventional breeding Breeding of plants carried out 
by controlled transfer of pollen from one plant to 
another followed by selection of progeny through 
multiple generations for a desirable phenotype. 
This method has also often included irradiation or 
mutation of plants or seeds to induce extra varia¬ 
tion in the donor material. 

Complementary DNA (cDNA) DNA synthesized 
from an expressed messenger RNA through 
a process known as reverse transcription. This 
type of DNA is used for cloning or as a DNA 
probe for locating specific genes in DNA hybridiza¬ 
tion studies. 

Coumarins White vanilla-scented crystalline esters 
used in perfumes and flavorings and as an antico¬ 
agulant. Formula: C9H602. 

Crossbreeding Interbreeding (of animals or plants) 
using parents of different races, varieties, 
breeds, etc. 

Cyto- A prefix referring to cell or cell plasm. 

Cytokines Intercellular signals, usually protein or 
glycoprotein, involved in the regulation of cellular 
proliferation and function. 

Diet A specific allowance or selection of food or feed 
that a person or animal regularly consumes. 

Diploid A cell with two complete sets of chromo¬ 
somes. Cf. Haploid. 

DNA sequencing Technologies through which the 
order of base pairs in a DNA molecule can be 
determined. 

Enzyme A protein catalyst that facilitates specific 
chemical or metabolic reactions necessary for cell 
growth and reproduction. Cf Catalyst. 

Epigenetics The study of changes in gene expression 
caused by mechanisms other than changes in the 
underlying DNA sequence - hence the name epi- 
(Greek: 87 U- over, above, outer) -genetics. Examples 
of such changes might be DNA methylation or 
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histone deacetylation, both of which serve to sup¬ 
press gene expression without altering the sequence 
of the silenced genes. 

Event The term used to describe a plant and its off¬ 
spring that contain a specific insertion of DNA. 
Such events will be distinguishable from other 
events by their unique site of integration of the 
introduced DNA. 

Exposure assessment The qualitative and/or quanti¬ 
tative evaluation of the likely exposure to biological, 
chemical, and physical agents via different sources. 

Feedstock The raw material used in chemical or bio¬ 
logical processes. 

Flavonoids Any of a group of organic compounds that 
occur as pigments in fruit and flowers. 

Food additive Any substance not normally consumed 
as a food by itself and not normally used as a typical 
ingredient of food, whether or not it has nutritive 
value, the intentional addition of which to a food 
for a technological (including organoleptic) pur¬ 
pose in the manufacture, processing, preparation, 
treatment, packing, packaging, transport, or hold¬ 
ing of such food results, or may be expected to 
result (directly or indirectly), in it or its by-products 
becoming a component of or otherwise affecting 
the characteristics of such foods. The term does not 
include “contaminants” or substances added to 
food for maintaining or improving nutritional 
qualities. 

Fructan A type of polymer of fructose, present in 
certain fruits. 

Functional foods The Institute of Medicine’s Food 
and Nutrition Board defined functional foods as 
“any food or food ingredient that may provide 
a health benefit beyond the traditional nutrients it 
contains.” 

Functional genomics The development and imple¬ 
mentation of technologies to characterize the 
mechanisms through which genes and their 
products function and interact with each other 
and with the environment. The science that is 
usually applied to the studies of gene and the 
expression (mRNA) of usually large numbers of 
genes simultaneously. 

Gene expression The process through which a gene is 
activated at particular time and place so that its 
functional product is produced. 


Gene flow The exchange of genetic traits between 
populations by movement of individuals, gam¬ 
etes, or spores. It involves the spread of new 
variants among different populations through 
dispersal. 

Gene silencing (See RNAi) A method usually 
performed by the expression of an mRNA of com¬ 
plementary or the same nucleotide sequence in 
a cell such that the expression of the mRNA causes 
the downregulation of the protein which is being 
targeted. 

Gene transfer The transfer of genes to an organism. 
Usually used in terms of transfer of a gene to an 
organism other that the original organism, through 
the tools of biotechnology. 

Gene A segment of chromosome that encodes the 
necessary regulatory and sequence information to 
direct the synthesis of a protein or RNA product. 
{See also Operator Regulatory g. Structural g. Sup¬ 
pressor g). 

Gene mapping Determination of the relative locations 
of genes on a chromosome. 

Gene sequencing Determination of the sequence of 
nucleotide bases in a strand of DNA. 

Genetic engineering A technology used to alter the 
genetic material of living cells in order to make 
them capable of producing new substances or 
performing new functions. 

Genetic map A Map showing the positions of genetic 
markers along the length of a chromosome relative 
to each other (genetic map) or in absolute distances 
from each other (physical map). 

Genome The total hereditary material of a cell, com¬ 
prising the entire chromosomal set found in each 
nucleus of a given species. 

Genomics Science that studies the genomes (i.e., 
the complete genetic information) of living 
beings. This commonly entails the analysis of 
DNA sequence data and the identification of 
genes. 

Genotype Genetic makeup of an individual or group. 
Cf. Phenotype. 

Germplasm The total genetic variability, represented 
by germ cells or seeds, available within a particular 
population of organisms. 

Gene pool The total genetic information contained 
within a given population. 
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Glycoalkaloid toxins Steroid-like compounds pro¬ 
duced by plant members of the botanical family 
Solanaceae, most notably “solanine” present in 
potato tubers. 

Golden rice In 1999, Swiss and German 
scientists announced the development of a genetically 
engineered rice crop that produces beta-carotene, a 
substance which the body converts to vitamin A. This 
improved nutrient rice was developed to treat indi¬ 
viduals suffering from vitamin A deficiency, a condi¬ 
tion that afflicts millions of people in developing 
countries, especially children and pregnant women. 

Haploid A cell with half the usual number of chromo¬ 
somes, or only one chromosome set. Sex cells are 
haploid. Cf. Diploid. 

Hazard characterization The qualitative and/or 
quantitative evaluation of the nature of the adverse 
health effects associated with biological, chemical, 
and physical agents. For chemical agents, a dose- 
response assessment should be performed if the 
data are obtainable. 

Hazard identification The identification of biological, 
chemical, and physical agents capable of causing 
adverse health or environmental effects. 

Hazard A biological, chemical, or physical agent, or 
condition, with the potential to cause an adverse 
health or environmental effect. 

Hereditary Capable of being transferred as genetic 
information from parent cells to progeny. 

Heterozygote With respect to a particular gene at 
a defined chromosomal locus, a heterozygote has 
a different allelic form of the gene on each of the 
two homologous chromosomes. 

Homologous Corresponding or alike in structure, 
position, or origin. 

Homologous recombination Rearrangement of 
related DNA sequences on a different molecule by 
crossing over in a region of identical sequence. 

Homozygote With respect to a particular gene at 
a defined chromosomal locus, a homozygote has 
the same allelic form of the gene on each of the two 
homologous chromosomes. 

Hormone A chemical that acts as a messenger or stim¬ 
ulatory signal, relaying instructions to stop or start 
certain physiological activities. Hormones are syn¬ 
thesized in one type of cell and then released to 
direct the function of other cell types. 


Horizontal gene transfer Transmission of DNA 
between species, involving close contact between 
the donor’s DNA and the recipient, uptake of 
DNA by the recipient, and stable incorporation of 
the DNA into the recipient’s genome. 

Host A cell or organism used for growth of a virus, 
plasmid, or other form of foreign DNA, or for the 
production of cloned substances. 

Hybridization Production of offspring, or hybrids, 
from genetically dissimilar parents. The process 
can be used to produce hybrid plants (by cross¬ 
breeding two different varieties) or hybridomas 
(hybrid cells formed by fusing two unlike cells, 
used in producing monoclonal antibodies). 
The term is also used to refer to the binding of 
complementary strands of DNA or RNA. 

Hybrid The offspring of two parents differing in at 
least one genetic characteristic (trait). Also, 
a heteroduplex DNA or DNA-RNA molecule. 

Identity preservation The segregation of one crop 
type from another at every stage from production 
and processing to distribution. This process is usu¬ 
ally performed through audits and site visits and 
provides independent third-party verification of 
the segregation. 

Immunoassay Technique for identifying substances 
based on the use of antibodies. 

Immunogen Any substance that can elicit an immune 
response, especially specific antibody production. 
An immunogen that reacts with the elicited anti¬ 
body may be called an antigen. 

Inbred Progeny produced as a result of inbreeding. 

Inducer A molecule or substance that increases the 
rate of enzyme synthesis, usually by blocking the 
action of the corresponding repressor. 

Inserted DNA The segment of DNA that is introduced 
into the chromosome, plasmid, or other vectors 
using recombinant DNA techniques. 

Introgressed Backcrossing of hybrids of two plant 
populations to introduce new genes into a wild 
population. 

Inulins A fructose polysaccharide present in the 
tubers and rhizomes of some plants. Formula: 
(C6H10O5)n. 

In vitro Literally, “in glass.” Performed in a test tube or 
other laboratory apparatus. 

In vivo In the living organism. 
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Invertase activity Enzyme activity occurring in the 
intestinal juice of animals and in yeasts, that hydro¬ 
lyses sucrose to glucose and fructose. 

Isoflavones Water-soluble chemicals, also known as 
phytoestrogens, found in many plants and so 
named because they cause effects in the mammalian 
body somewhat similar to those of estrogen. The 
most investigated natural isoflavones, genistein and 
daidzen, are found in soy products and the herb red 
clover. 

Knock in Replacement of a gene by a mutant 
version of the same gene using homologous 
recombination. 

Knock out Inactivation of a gene by homologous 
recombination following transfection with 
a suitable DNA construct. 

Linkage The tendency for certain genes to be inherited 
together due to their physical proximity on the 
chromosome. 

Locus (Plural loci) The position of a gene, DNA 
marker, or genetic marker on a chromosome. (See 
gene locus). 

Macronutrient Any substance, such as carbon, hydro¬ 
gen, or oxygen, that is required in large amounts for 
healthy growth and development. 

Marker Any genetic element (locus, allele, DNA 
sequence, or chromosome feature) which can be 
readily detected by phenotype, cytological or 
molecular techniques, and used to follow a chro¬ 
mosome or chromosomal segment during genetic 
analysis. 

Marker assisted selection or marker aided selection 

(MAS) A process whereby a marker (morpho¬ 
logical, biochemical, or one based on DNA/ 
RNA variation) is used for indirect selection 
of a genetic determinant or determinants of a 
trait of interest (i.e., productivity, disease resis¬ 
tance, abiotic stress tolerance, and/or quality). 
This process is used in plant and animal 
breeding. 

Mass spectrometry Analytical technique by which 
compounds in a vacuum compartment are ionized, 
eventually fragmented, accelerated, and detected 
based upon the mass-dependent behavior of the 
ionized compounds or their fragments in response 
to the application of a magnetic or electric field in a 
vacuum. 


Messenger RNA (mRNA) Nucleic acid that carries 
instructions to a ribosome for the synthesis of 
a particular protein. 

Metabolism All biochemical activities carried out by 
an organism to maintain life. 

Metabolite A substance produced during or taking 
part in metabolism. 

Metabolomics “Open-ended” analytical techniques 
that generate profiles of the metabolites, that is, 
chemical substances within a biological sample. 
Commonly differences between profiles of different 
(groups of) samples are determined and the iden¬ 
tity of the associated metabolites elucidated. Con¬ 
trary to targeted analysis, these techniques are 
indiscriminate in that they do not require prior 
knowledge of every single substance that is present. 

Microarray A microscopic, ordered array of nucleic 
acids, proteins, small molecules, cells, or other sub¬ 
stances that enables parallel analysis of complex 
biochemical samples. There are many different 
types of microarrays both from a biological and 
production system perspective. The generic terms 
“DNA array,” “GeneChipTM,” or “hybridization 
array” are used to refer broadly to all types of 
oligonucleotide-based arrays. The two most com¬ 
mon are cDNA arrays and genomic arrays. cDNA 
array: A microarray composed of grid of nucleic 
acid molecules of known composition linked to 
a solid substrate, which can be probed with total 
messenger RNA from a cell or tissue to reveal 
changes in gene expression relative to a control 
sample. 

Micronutrient Any substance, such as a vitamin or 
trace element, essential for healthy growth and 
development but required only in minute amounts. 

Mini-chromosome Contains only centromeres and 
telomeres with little additional DNA. This provides 
the ability to accept multiple genes coding for 
stacked traits. They are particularly useful because 
they allow scientists to add numerous genes onto 
one mini-chromosome and manipulate those genes 
easily because they are all in one place. 

mRNA Messenger RNA. 

Multigenic Of hereditary characteristics one that is 
specified by several genes. 

Mutant A cell that manifests new characteristics due to 
a change in its DNA. 
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Mutation A structural change in a DNA sequence 
resulting from uncorrected errors during DNA 
replication. 

Mutation Breeding Genetic change caused by natural 
phenomena or by use of mutagens. Stable muta¬ 
tions in genes are passed on to offspring unstable 
mutations are not. 

Nitrogen fixation A biological process (usually asso¬ 
ciated with plants) whereby certain bacteria convert 
nitrogen in the air to ammonia, thus forming 
a nutrient essential for growth. 

Nucleic acid Large molecules, generally found in the 
cell nucleus and/or cytoplasm, that are made up of 
nucleotide bases. The two kinds of nucleic acid are 
DNA and RNA. 

Nucleotides The building blocks of nucleic acids. Each 
nucleotide is composed of sugar, phosphate, and 
one of four nitrogen bases. If the sugar is ribose, the 
nucleotide is termed a “ribonucleotide,” whereas 
deoxyribonucleotides have deoxyribose as the 
sugar component (i.e., adenine, cytosine, guanine, 
and thymine in the case of DNA). The sequence of 
the nucleotides within the nucleic acid determines, 
for example, the amino acid sequence of an 
encoded protein. 

Nucleus In eukaryotic cells, the centrally located 
organelle that encloses most of the chromo¬ 
somes. Minor amounts of chromosomal sub¬ 
stance DNA are found in some other organelles, 
most notably the mitochondria and the 
chloroplasts. 

Nutritionally improved Improving the quantity, 
ratio, and/or bioavailability of essential macro- 
and micronutrients and other compounds for 
which the clinical and epidemiological evidence 
is clear that they play a significant role in the 
maintenance of optimal health and are limiting 
in diets. 

Nutraceutical The term was coined by the Foundation 
for Innovation in Medicine in 1991 and is defined 
as “any substance that may be considered a food or 
part of a food and provides medical or health ben¬ 
efits, including the prevention and treatment of 
disease.” 

Organoleptic Able to perceive a sensory stimulus such 
as taste. 


Operon Sequence of genes responsible for synthesiz¬ 
ing the enzymes needed for biosynthesis of 
a molecule. An operon is controlled by an operator 
gene and a repressor gene. 

Pathogen Disease-causing organism. 

Peptide Two or more amino acids joined by a linkage 
called a peptide bond. 

Pesticide Any substance intended for preventing, 
destroying, attracting, repelling, or controlling any 
pest including unwanted species of plants or ani¬ 
mals during the production, storage, transport, dis¬ 
tribution and processing of food, agricultural 
commodities, or animal feeds, or which may be 
administered to animals for the control of ectopar¬ 
asites. The term includes substances intended for 
use as a plant-growth regulator, defoliant, desic¬ 
cant, fruit-thinning agent, or sprouting inhibitor, 
and substances applied to crops either before or 
after harvest to protect the commodity from dete¬ 
rioration during storage and transport. The term 
normally excludes fertilizers, plant and animal 
nutrients, food additives, and animal drugs. 

Phenotype Observable characteristics, resulting from 
interaction between an organism’s genetic makeup 
and the environment. Cf. Genotype 

Phenylpropanoids Especially the derivatives of 
the cinnamyl alcohols and of cinnamic acids, 
isolated from medicinal plants due to the inter¬ 
est as the source for the preparation of the 
remedies. 

Photosynthesis Conversion by plants of light energy 
into chemical energy, which is then used to support 
the plants’ biological processes. 

Phytate (phytic acid) A phosphorus-containing com¬ 
pound in the outer husks of cereal grains that, in 
addition to limiting the bioavailability of phospho¬ 
rous itself, binds with minerals and inhibits their 
absorption. 

Phytochemicals Small molecule chemicals unique to 
plants and plant products. 

Plasmid Circular extrachromosomal DNA molecules 
present in bacteria and yeast. Plasmids replicate 
autonomously each time the organism, a bacterium, 
divides and are transmitted to the daughter cells. 
DNA segments are commonly cloned using plasmid 
vectors. 
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Plasticity The quality of being plastic or able to be 
molded, changed. 

Plastid Any of various small particles in the cytoplasm 
of the cells of plants and some animals that contain 
pigments (see chromoplast), starch, oil, protein, etc. 

Pleiotropic Genes or mutations that result in the pro¬ 
duction of multiple effects at the phenotypic level. 
It is the consequence of the fact that biochemical 
pathways starting from different genes intersect in 
many places, inhibiting, deflecting, and variously 
modifying each other. Introduced genes may also 
insert into sites that effect phenotypic changes 
other than the one desired. 

Polyclonal Derived from different types of cells. 

Polymer A long molecule of repeated subunits. 

Polypeptide Long chain of amino acids joined by pep¬ 
tide bonds. Post-Transcriptional Gene Silencing 
Post-transcriptional gene silencing (PTGS) is 
a sequence-specific RNA degradation system 
designed to act as an antiviral defense mechanism. 
A form of PTGS triggered by transgenic DNA, 
called co-suppression, was initially described in 
plants and a related phenomenon, termed quelling, 
was later observed in the filamentous fungus Neu- 
rospora crassa. 

Posttranscriptional modification A series of pro¬ 
cesses through which protein molecules are bio¬ 
chemically modified within a cell following their 
synthesis by translation of messenger RNA. 
A protein may undergo a complex series of modi¬ 
fications in different cellular compartments before 
its final functional form is produced. 

Profiling Creation of indiscriminate patterns of the 
substances within a sample with the aid of analyti¬ 
cal techniques, such as functional genomics, prote- 
omics, and metabolomics. The identity of the 
compounds detectable within the pattern need not 
be known. 

Promoter A DNA sequence that is located near or even 
partially within encoding nucleotide sequences and 
which controls gene expression. Promoters are 
required for binding of RNA polymerase to initiate 
transcription. 

Protein Proteins are biological effector molecules 
encoded by an organism’s genome. A protein con¬ 
sists of one or more polypeptide chains of amino 


acid subunits. The functional action of a protein 
depends on its three-dimensional structure, which 
is determined by its amino acid composition and 
any posttranscriptional modifications. 

Proteomics The development and application of tech¬ 
niques used to investigate the protein products of 
the genome and how they interact to determine 
biological functions. This is an “Open ended” ana¬ 
lytical technique that generates profiles of the pro¬ 
teins within a biological sample. The technique is 
commonly used to find differences between profiles 
of different (groups of) samples are and determined 
and the identity of the associated proteins eluci¬ 
dated. Contrary to targeted analysis, these tech¬ 
niques are indiscriminate in that they do not 
require prior knowledge of every single substance 
protein present that is analyzed beforehand. 

Protoplast fusion The fusion of two plant protoplasts 
that each consists of the living parts of a cell, includ¬ 
ing the protoplasm and cell membrane but not the 
vacuoles or the cell wall. 

Protoplast The cellular material that remains after the 
cell wall has been removed. A plant cell from which 
the cell wall has been removed by mechanical or 
enzymatic means. Protoplasts can be prepared from 
primary tissues of most plant organs as well as from 
cultured plant cells. 

Quantitative trait loci The locations of genes that 
together govern a multigenic trait, such as yield or 
fruit mass. 

Recombinant DNA Any DNA molecule formed by 
joining DNA segments from different sources (not 
necessarily different organisms). This may also be 
a strand of DNA synthesized in the laboratory by 
splicing together selected parts of DNA strands 
from different organic species, or by adding 
a selected part to an existing DNA strand. 

Regeneration Laboratory technique for forming 
a new plant from a clump of plant cells. 

Regulatory gene A gene that acts to control the pro¬ 
tein-synthesizing activity of other genes. 

Regulatory sequence A DNA sequence to which spe¬ 
cific proteins bind to activate or repress the expres¬ 
sion of a gene. 

Replication Reproduction or duplication, as of an 
exact copy of a strand of DNA. 
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Rhizobium A class of microorganisms that converts 
atmospheric nitrogen into a form that plants can 
utilize for growth. Species of this microorganism 
grow symbiotically on the roots of certain legumes 
such as peas, beans, and alfalfa. 

Ribonucleic acid (RNA) A molecule similar to DNA 
that functions primarily to decode the instructions 
for protein synthesis that are carried by genes. (See 
also Messenger RNA Transfer RNA). 

Ribosome A cellular component, containing protein 
and RNA, that is involved in protein sythesis. 

Ribozyme Any of the RNA molecules possessing 
catalytic activity and acting as biological 
catalysts. 

Risk A function of the probability of an adverse health 
effect and the severity of that effect, consequential 
to a hazard(s). 

Risk analysis A process consisting of three compo¬ 
nents: risk assessment, risk management, and risk 
communication. 

Risk assessment A scientific process consisting of the 
following steps: (1) hazard identification, (2) hazard 
characterization, (3) exposure assessment, and 
(4) risk characterization. 

Risk characterization The qualitative and/or quanti¬ 
tative estimation, including attendant uncer¬ 
tainties, of the probability of occurrence and 
severity of known or potential adverse health effects 
in a given population based on hazard identifica¬ 
tion, hazard characterization, and exposure 
assessment. 

Risk communication The interactive exchange of 
information and opinions throughout the risk anal¬ 
ysis process concerning hazards and risks, risk- 
related factors, and risk perceptions, among risk 
assessors, risk managers, population, industry, the 
academic community, and other parties, including 
the explanation of risk assessment findings and the 
basis of risk management decisions. 

Risk management The process, distinct from risk 
assessment, of weighing policy alternatives, in 
consultation with all interested parties, consider¬ 
ing risk assessment and other factors relevant for 
the health protection of population and for the 
promotion of fair practices, and if needed, 
selecting appropriate prevention and control 
options. 


RNAi RNA Interference (RNAi), a term coined by Fire 
et al. in 1998, is a phenomenon whereby small 
double-stranded RNA (referred as small interfer¬ 
ence RNA or siRNA) can induce efficient 
sequence-specific silence of gene expression. 

SAFOTEST EU project on new methods for the safety 
testing of transgenic food. 

Scale-up Transition from small-scale production to 
production of large industrial quantities. 

Secondary metabolites Chemical substances within 
a biological organism sample that are not necessary 
for, or concerned with, primary cellular functions. 
Examples of secondary metabolites are Secondary 
metabolism proceeds by modification of the pri¬ 
mary metabolites of photosynthesis, respiration, 
etc., by four main pathways. The malonate/polyke- 
tide pathway leads to the production of fatty acids 
and naphthoquinones. The mevalonate/isoprenoid 
pathway leads to the various terpenes (such as 
menthol), carotenoids and steroids. The shikimate 
pathway leads to aromatic amino acids and the 
phenolics and the final group of metabolites is 
a nonspecific mix of amino-acid derivatives includ¬ 
ing the and alkaloids (such as solanine) and others 
of mixed biogenesis. 

Selectable marker A gene, often encoding 
resistance to an antibiotic or an herbicide, 
introduced into a group of cells to allow iden¬ 
tification of those cells that contain the gene of 
interest from the cells that do not. Selectable 
markers are used in genetic engineering to 
facilitate identification of cells that have incor¬ 
porated another desirable trait that is not easy 
to identify in individual cells. 

Selective breeding Making deliberate crosses or mat¬ 
ings of organisms so the offspring will have 
particular desired characteristics derived from one 
or both of the parents. 

Selective medium Nutrient material constituted such 
that it will support the growth of specific organisms 
while inhibiting the growth of others. 

Sequence homology The measurable likeness degree 
of identity or similarity between two nucleotides or 
amino acid sequences. 

Sera-binding tests Immunological assays that evalu¬ 
ate for the presence of antigen-specific IgE in blood 
serum obtained from individuals allergic to food, 
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pollen, or other environmental antigens. Sera- 
binding tests include assays such as western blot¬ 
ting, ELISA, ELISA-inhibition, RAST, and RAST- 
inhibition techniques. 

Shikimate pathway Pathway in microorganisms 
and plants involved in the biosynthesis of the aro¬ 
matic amino acid family (phenylalanine, tyrosine, 
tryptophan) with a requirement for chorismate as 
well as shikimate. Secondary metabolites such as lig¬ 
nin, pigments, UV light protectants, phenolic redox 
molecules, and other aromatic compounds, such as 
folic acid and ubiquinone, are postscript products of 
the shikimate pathway. 

Signal transduction The molecular pathways mecha¬ 
nism through which a cell senses changes in its 
external environment and changes its gene expres¬ 
sion patterns in response. 

Signal sequence The N-terminal sequence of 
a secreted protein, which is required for transport 
through the cell membrane. 

Small interfering RNA (siRNA) Small Interfering 
RNA (siRNA) is 21-23-nt double-stranded RNA 
molecules. It guides the cleavage and degradation 
of its cognate RNA. 

Site-specific recombination A crossover event, such 
as the integration of phage lambda, that requires 
homology of only a very short region and uses an 
enzyme specific for that recombination. Recombi¬ 
nation occurring between two specific sequences 
that need not be homologous, mediated by 
a specific recombination system. 

Somaclonal selection Epigenetic or genetic changes, 
sometimes expressed as a new trait, resulting from 
in vitro culture of higher plant cells. Somatic (veg¬ 
etative nonsexual) plant cells can be propagated in 
vitro in an appropriate nutrient medium. The cells 
which multiply by division of the parent somatic 
cells are called somaclones and, theoretically, 
should be genetically identical with the parent. In 
fact this process occasionally in vitro cell culture of 
somatic cells, whether from a leaf, a stem, a root, 
a shoot, or a cotyledon, frequently generates cell 
plants which are significantly different, epigeneti- 
cally and/or genetically, from the parent in a stable 
fashion and such progenies are called somaclonal 
variants and may provide a useful source of genetic 
variation. 


Stilbenes A colorless or slightly yellow crystalline 
water-insoluble unsaturated hydrocarbon used in 
the manufacture of dyes trans-l,2-diphenylethene. 
Formula: C6H5CH:CHC6H5. It forms the back¬ 
bone structure of several compounds with estro¬ 
genic activity. Trans^^'jS-trihydroxy-stilbene also 
known as resveratrol, has been found in some 
experiments to inhibit cell mutations, and stimulate 
at least one enzyme that can inactivate certain car¬ 
cinogens, and may contribute to a low incidence of 
cardiovascular disease. 

Structural gene A gene that codes for a protein, such 
as an enzyme. 

Substantial equivalence In the report of the 1996 
FAO/WHO Expert Consultation, substantial 
equivalence was identified as being “established 
by a demonstration that the characteristics 
assessed for the genetically modified organism, or 
the specific food product derived therefrom, are 
equivalent to the same characteristics of the con¬ 
ventional comparator. The levels and variation for 
characteristics in the genetically modified organ¬ 
ism must be within the natural range of variation 
for those characteristics considered in the compar¬ 
ator and be based upon an appropriate analysis of 
data.” In the Codex Guideline for the Conduct of 
Food Safety Assessment of Foods Derived from 
Recombinant-DNA Plants (2003), the concept of 
substantial equivalence is described as “a key step 
in the safety assessment process. However, it is not 
a safety assessment in itself rather it represents the 
starting point which is used to structure the safety 
assessment of a new food relative to its conven¬ 
tional counterpart. This concept is used to identify 
similarities and differences between the new food 
and its conventional counterpart. It aids in the 
identification of potential safety and nutritional 
issues and is considered the most appropriate 
strategy to date for safety assessment of foods 
derived from recombinant-DNA plants. The safety 
assessment carried out in this way does not imply 
absolute safety of the new product; rather it 
focuses on assessing the safety of any identified 
differences so that the safety of the new product 
can be considered relative to its conventional 
counterpart.” 

Substrate Material acted on by an enzyme. 
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Synteny All loci on one chromosome are said to be 
syntenic (literally on the same ribbon). Loci may 
appear to be unlinked by conventional genetic tests 
for linkage but still be syntenic. 

Systems biology A biology-based interdisciplinary 
study field that focuses on complex interactions 
in biological systems claiming that it uses a new 
perspective (holism instead of reduction). Partic¬ 
ularly, from year 2000 onward, the term is used 
widely in the biosciences, and in a variety of 
contexts. An often stated ambition of systems 
biology is the modeling and discovery of emer¬ 
gent properties, properties of a system whose 
theoretical description is only possible using 
techniques which fall under the remit of systems 
biology. 

Tannins Any of a class of yellowish or brownish solid 
compounds found in many plants and used as 
tanning agents, mordants, medical astringents, 
etc. Tannins are derivatives of gallic acid with the 
empirical formula C 76 H 52 0 46 . 

T-DNA The segment of the Ti plasmid of A. 
tumefaciens that is transferred to the plant genome 
following natural infection. 

Ti Plasmid A plasmid containing the gene(s) 
responsible for inducing plant tumor formation 
transfer of genes from A. tumefaciens to plant 
cells. 

Tissue culture In vitro growth in nutrient medium of 
cells isolated from tissue. 

Traditional breeding Modification of plants and ani¬ 
mals through selective breeding. Practices used in 
traditional plant breeding may include aspects of 
biotechnology such as tissue culture and muta¬ 
tional breeding. 

Transcription The process through which a gene is 
expressed to generate a complementary messenger 
RNA molecule. Synthesis of messenger (or any 
other) RNA on a DNA template. 

Transcription activator-like effector nucleases 
(TALENs) Transcription activator-like effector 
(TALE) proteins from Xanthomonasare nucleases 
that cleave unique genomic sequences in living cells 
and can be used for targeted gene editing and 
mutagenesis. 

Transcriptome The total messenger RNA expressed in 
a cell or tissue at a given point in time. 


Transgene A gene from one source that has been 
incorporated into the genome of another 
organism. 

Transgenic plant A fertile plant that carries an intro¬ 
duced gene(s) in its germ line. 

Transformation Change in the genetic structure of 
an organism by the incorporation of foreign 
DNA. 

Transgenic organism An organism formed by the 
insertion of foreign genetic material into the germ 
line cells of organisms. Recombinant DNA tech¬ 
niques are commonly used to produce transgenic 
organisms. 

Translation Process by which the information on 
a messenger RNA molecule is used to direct the 
synthesis of a protein. 

Transmissible spongiform encephalopathy A dis¬ 
ease that can be transmitted from one animal 
to another and will produce changes in the 
brain that appear similar to a sponge (i.e., 
some of the cells are clear when seen down 
the microscope). 

Transposon A segment of DNA that can move around 
and be inserted at several sites in the genome of 
a cell possibly altering expression. The first to be 
described was the Ac/Ds system in maize shown by 
McClintock to cause unstable mutations. 

Trypsin inhibitors Antinutrient proteins present in 
plants such as soybeans that inhibit the digestive 
enzyme, trypsin if not inactivated by heating or 
other processing methods. 

Unintended effect An effect that was not the purpose 
of the genetic modification or mutation. An 
unintended effect may be either predictable or 
unpredictable, based on the knowledge of, among 
other things, the function of the introduced DNA 
and of the native DNA affected by the genetic mod¬ 
ification. A predicted unintended effect would be, 
for example, variations in metabolic intermediates 
and endpoints, and an unpredicted effect might be 
turning on of unknown endogenous genes. 

Variety A subdivision of a species for taxonomic clas¬ 
sification also referred to as a “cultivar.” A variety is 
a group of individual plants that is uniform, stable, 
and distinct genetically from other groups of indi¬ 
viduals in the same species. 

Virulence Ability to infect or cause disease. 
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Virus A submicroscopic organism that contains 
genetic information but cannot reproduce by itself. 
To replicate, it must invade another cell and use 
parts of that cell’s reproductive machinery. 
Wildtype The form of an organism that occurs most 
frequently in nature. 

Definition of the Subject 

New and innovative techniques will be required to 
improve the efficiency of the global agriculture sector 
to ensure an ample supply of healthy food. To con¬ 
found this situation the inequity between the affluent 
and developing countries will continue to grow and 
only a handful of technologies are sufficiently scale 
neutral to help with redressing this imbalance. Biotech¬ 
nology is one such technology which offers efficient 
and cost-effective means to produce a diverse array of 
novel, value-added products and tools. The first gener¬ 
ation of biotechnology products commercialized were 
crops focusing largely on input agronomic traits whose 
value was often opaque to consumers. The coming 
generations of crop plants can be grouped into four 
broad areas each presenting what, on the surface, may 
appear as unique challenges and opportunities. The 
present and future focus is on continuing improvement 
of agronomic traits such as yield and abiotic stress 
resistance in addition to the biotic stress tolerance of 
the present generation; crop plants as biomass feed¬ 
stocks for biofuels and “bio-synthetics”; value-added 
output traits such as improved nutrition and food 
functionality; and plants as production factories 
for therapeutics and industrial products. From 
a consumer perspective the focus on value-added traits, 
especially improved nutrition, is undoubtedly one of 
the areas of greatest interest. 

Introduction 

During the coming decades, food and agricultural pro¬ 
duction systems will need to be significantly enhanced 
to respond to a number of remarkable changes, such as 
a growing world population; increasing international 
competition; globalization; shifts to increased meat 
consumption in developing countries and rising con¬ 
sumer demands for improved food quality, safety, 
health enhancement, and convenience. The 2008 


World Bank Development Report emphasized that 
“Agriculture is a vital development tool for achieving 
the Millennium Development Goals that call for halv¬ 
ing by 2015 the share of people suffering from extreme 
poverty and hunger [ 1 ].” The Report notes that three 
out of every four people in developing countries live in 
rural areas and most of them depend directly or indi¬ 
rectly on agriculture for their livelihoods. It recognizes 
that overcoming abject poverty cannot be achieved in 
sub-Saharan Africa without a revolution in agricultural 
productivity for resource-poor farmers in Africa, many 
of whom are women. 

New and innovative techniques will be required to 
ensure that this revolution produces an ample supply of 
nutritious food by improving the efficiency of the 
global agriculture sector. Innovation is essential for 
sustaining and enhancing agricultural productivity. 
This involves new, science-based products and pro¬ 
cesses that contribute reliable methods for improving 
quality, productivity, and environmental sustainability. 
Biotechnology has introduced a new dimension to such 
innovation, offering efficient and cost-effective means 
to produce a diverse array of novel, value-added prod¬ 
ucts and tools. It has the potential to improve qualita¬ 
tive and quantitative aspects of food, feed, fiber, and 
biofuel production; reduce the dependency of agricul¬ 
ture on chemicals and fossil fuels; diminish over¬ 
cultivation and erosion; and lower the cost of raw 
materials, all in an environmentally sustainable man¬ 
ner. Commercialization of the first generation of prod¬ 
ucts of recombinant DNA technology was another facet 
in a long history of human intervention in nature for 
agricultural and food production purposes. As such, 
the same parameters of risk-based assessment should 
apply. Commercialization of products must be under¬ 
taken within a regulatory framework that ensures ade¬ 
quate protection of the consumer, the environment, 
and alternate production systems while not stymieing 
innovation. 

In a world whose population is increasing 
disproportionally in disadvantaged regions, it is hard 
to envisage feeding and sustaining these numbers in 
a livable environment without the use of biotechnol¬ 
ogy. From 1800 onward, more food was simply pro¬ 
duced by plowing up virgin land and forest. The land 
area used for farming increased about fivefold up to the 
middle of the twentieth century in step with population 
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increases. The Green Revolution put a brake on this 
expansion, increasing yields threefold with limited 
need for further expansion. Since 1950, the proportion 
of the land devoted to farming has barely increased, 
even though the world population doubled over the 
same period. At least half the available good quality soil 
is currently used for agriculture, with the remainder 
under tropical forests. Coupling this with the ever 
diminishing nonrenewable resources and the 
compounding effects of climate change on the limita¬ 
tion of land usage leads to an obvious dilemma. Unless 
a second Green Revolution is carried out, increasing 
yield but limiting it to land currently used for farming, 
there will be further deterioration of natural habitats 
and biodiversity that may threaten more than our 
lifestyles. 

During the most recent global food crisis in 2008 
which was erroneously laid disproportionately on the 
shoulders of biofuel production, most especially grain 
ethanol, the Gates Foundation announced $306 million 
in grants to boost agricultural yields in the developing 
world, with nearly $165 million to replenish depleted 
soils in Africa. As noted by US News and World reports 
these efforts are not without controversy as they charge 
that critics consider that western philanthropists are 
violating African “food sovereignty” and promoting 
American at the expense of peasant farmers who are 
knowledgeable about local practices [2] . But local prac¬ 
tices have yielded scarcity. A farmer in India grows 
three to four times as much food on the same amount 
of land as a farmer in Africa; a farmer in China, roughly 
seven times as much. 

As noted, the FAO reports that global demand for 
food could easily double over the period 2000-2050, 
with a two-and-a-half- threefold increase in the poorest 
countries [2]. They found that biotechnology and 
genetic engineering of crops hold great promise for 
agriculture in developing countries. The report noted 
that more than 70% of the world’s poor still live in rural 
areas and depend directly on agriculture for their sur¬ 
vival. The WHO estimates that 800 million people 
worldwide suffer from malnutrition. It is difficult to 
imagine a promising alternative to biotechnology and 
industrial agriculture that will sustain such numbers 
without catastrophic consequences. As far back as 2004 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
(ECOSOC) noted that most developing countries are 


unlikely to meet the Millennium Development Goals 
without a clear political commitment to making sci¬ 
ence and technology among top priorities in their 
development agenda [3]. FAO members called for 
strengthening efforts in maximizing the benefits and 
minimizing the potential adverse consequences of 
biotechnology, through the Committee on Agriculture, 
the Council and the Conference, the development of a 
multidisciplinary, cross-sectoral program. In response, 
the Biotechnology Applications in Food and Agricul¬ 
ture, Forestry and Fisheries Priority Area for Interdis¬ 
ciplinary Action (Biotech-PAIA) was established and 
an Inter-Departmental Working Group on Biotechnol¬ 
ogy was set up to oversee its planning and implemen¬ 
tation [4]. And prior to that the US National Academy 
of Sciences, joined by six other academies from around 
the world (Royal Society of Fondon, Third World 
Academy of Sciences, and National Academies of Bra¬ 
zil, China, India, and Mexico) issued a report in 2000 
declaring that biotechnology should be used to increase 
the production of main food staples, improve the effi¬ 
ciency of production, reduce the environmental impact 
of agriculture, and provide access to food for small- 
scale farmers [5]. Agricultural research of all forms 
holds an important key to meeting their needs, as the 
FAO noted biotechnology can speed up conventional 
breeding programs and may offer solutions where con¬ 
ventional methods fail. This is a positive outcome for 
consumers and the environment. 

Progress to Date 

Modifications of crop plants can be organized into two 
broad-based non-mutually exclusive categories: those 
that benefit the producer and those that benefit the 
consumer. Modifications that protect the crop from 
either biotic or abiotic stress (biotic stress being dam¬ 
age by predators such as insects and nematodes and 
disease agents such as viruses, fungi, bacteria, and 
weeds, and abiotic stress in the form of drought, cold, 
heat, and poor soils), or increase in total crop yield 
benefit the producer and are called “input traits.” The 
majority of modified crops in commercial use fit in this 
group. Scientists have just begun to tap the large poten¬ 
tial of biotechnology to produce varieties of plants that 
confer a wide spectrum of advantages to consumers. 
These varieties are modified with “output traits.” 
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Developing and commercializing plants with these 
improved traits involves overcoming a variety of tech¬ 
nical, regulatory, and perception challenges inherent in 
perceived and real challenges of complex modifica¬ 
tions. Both the panoply of traditional plant breeding 
tools and modern biotechnology-based techniques will 
be required to produce plants with the desired quality 
traits. In addition to the older gene transfer technology 
where mostly single genes were modified, newer tech¬ 
niques such as the use of RNA interference to manip¬ 
ulate endogenous genes and especially the use of 
transcription factors to modulate whole suites of 
genes and metabolic networks will become increasingly 
important tools in the effort to introduce valuable 
traits. The later approach is already a major focus in 
multigenic and quantitative traits such as developing 
stress tolerance crops and modifying paths for improv¬ 
ing nutritional characteristics. 

Since the first biotech crop was commercialized in 
1996, genetically modified (GM) crops are now grown 
commercially by 15.4 million farmers in 29 countries 
on 366 million acres [6] (Fig. 1). More than half of the 
63 countries engaged in biotech research, development, 
and production are developing countries. While North 
America still leads with US acreage accounting for 
about 45% of the total acreage worldwide, nevertheless, 
19 of the 29 countries are developing countries and of 
the 15.4 million farmers that grew these crops, a full 
14.4 million (90%) are resource-poor LDC farmers. 
The most recent countries to join this group were, in 
2009, South America (Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia) 
and Africa (Egypt and Burkina Fosa) and in 2010, three 
countries planted approved biotech crops for the first 
time and Germany resumed planting. Pakistan planted 
Bt cotton, as did Myanmar, and notably Sweden, the 
first Scandinavian country to plant a biotech crop, 
planted “Amflora,” a potato with high amylase starch 
for industrial applications. Germany also resumed 
adoption of biotech crops by planting “Amflora” for 
a net gain of four countries in 2010 [6]. The first 
generation of such crops focused largely on input agro¬ 
nomic traits, and the next generation will focus more 
on value-added output traits. In the next decade, some 
studies estimate, the global value of biotech crops will 
increase nearly fivefold to $210 billion [7]. 

Agricultural biotechnology has helped farmers 
around the world boost their productivity and grow 


crops in more ecologically healthy fields while allowing 
much more efficient use of resources. This technology 
allows reduced tillage, which cuts down on greenhouse 
gas emissions, water runoff, machinery use, and soil 
erosion. Meanwhile, the benefits experienced by larger- 
scale farmers in both industrialized nations and lesser- 
developed countries are already considerable [6]. 
Research by Brookes and Barfoot [8, 9] shows in the 
first 11 years of GM crop cultivation that global net 
farm income increased by $33.8 billion since 1996; the 
environmental footprint associated with pesticide use 
was reduced by 15.4%; and there was a reduction in 
carbon dioxide emissions in 2006 equivalent to taking 
nearly 6.6 million cars off the road for a year. 

An earlier study by researchers at Denmark’s 
National Environmental Research Institute (NERI) 
monitored the fields of conventional and glyphosate- 
tolerant sugar beet. They found that the GM plots 
supported more plant species and insects than the 
conventional plots, thus providing more food for 
birds, and other types of wildlife use of transgenic 
crops increased biodiversity compared to traditional 
herbicide treatments [10]. Proper measurements in 
the UK indicate that no-till, (directly compared with 
plowed organic fields on the same farm and using the 
same farmer) uses only one third fossil fuel, uses land 
much more efficiently, reduces nitrate (and pesticide) 
runoff by at least half, and increases soil carbon which 
is lost when plowed. In addition, bird territories are 
orders of magnitude higher, soil erosion almost 
vanishes, and soil invertebrates such as earthworms 
soar in numbers, as do predatory arthropods to keep 
pests down. Organic fields in the UK see a threefold rise 
in weeds on conversion that necessitates use of the 
plow [11]. 

Therefore, reduced-till agriculture means healthier 
soil, with reduced erosion and far less carbon dioxide 
release. Soil carbon sequestration will be an important 
part of any international strategy to mitigate the 
increase in atmospheric C0 2 concentrations. By 
adopting more sustainable management practices, 
agriculture may play a large part in enhancing soil 
carbon sequestration across the globe. One way is by 
reducing the amount of conventional tillage, after long¬ 
term tillage soil carbon stocks are depleted. In general, 
cultivation is not a sustainable practice. It is energy 
intensive and exposes soil to wind and water erosion. 
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• Biotech Crops 2010: 148 million hectares (366 million acres) 

• 29 countries (19 LDC) 10% increase over 2009, 15.4 M farmers 

• 90% resource-poor LDC farmers (14.4 M ) most Bt cotton 

• New: Pakistan Myanmar ( Bt Cotton) Sweden (Amflora) and Germany back in with Amflora 

• India Bt cotton up to 9.4 M Ha yet Bt eggplant not approved 
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Transgenic Crops, Next Generation. Figure 1 

Global map of biotech crop countries and mega-countries in 2010 


It allows rain to compact the soil and increases the 
oxygen content thus allowing organic matter to oxidize 
away. In turn, lower organic matter in the soil allows 
more compaction and more nutrient loss. Additionally 
in warmer and drier climates, evaporative water loss 
may be reduced as residue remains on the soil surface 
creating a wetter and cooler soil microclimate. 

The Brooks and Barfoot study indicates that 
pesticide use fell by over 286 million kg (—7.8%: 
equivalent to about 40% of the annual volume of 
pesticide-active ingredient applied to arable crops in 
the European Union). Less spraying means fewer trac¬ 
tor passes, contributing to lower carbon dioxide emis¬ 
sions. Insect-resistant maize also has a collateral effect 
- less insect damage results in much less infection by 
fungal molds which reduces mycotoxins that are 
known health risks causing such problems as liver 


cancer to humans and animals. Bt corn resulted in 
a 90% reduction in mycotoxin fungal fumonisins 

[12] . In addition to the obvious health benefits, the 
total US economic benefit is estimated to be approxi¬ 
mately $23million annually [6] . The only “natural” way 
to control those fungi is the use of copper sulfate which 
has one of the highest toxic hazard ratings of acceptable 
pesticides and selects for antibiotic-resistant bacteria in 
the soil. 

A 2005 paper from the Royal Society suggests that 
intensive high-yield farming on less land is better for 
wildlife than “wildlife-friendly” less-efficient farming 

[13] . They provide convincing evidence that without 
yield increase, land use will double by 2050 and that 
this effect will be especially significant in developing 
countries where, without greater productivity China 
and India will need four times the land area to support 
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their expanding populations. They show that in Latin 
America, where increased productivity was achieved, 
there was a significant decrease in deforestation; 
those producers with greatest yield increase had lower 
land use. 

While North America remains the epicenter for 
cutting edge GM research, other regions, namely, 
China are emerging as contenders on the global stage. 
Agricultural science is now Chinas fastest-growing 
research field with China’s share of global publications 
in agricultural science growing from 1.5% in 1999 to 
5% in 2008 [6] . China’s early experience with Bt cotton 
demonstrated the direct and indirect benefits of its 
investment in plant biotechnology research and prod¬ 
uct development. In 2002, Bt cotton was grown in 2.1 
million hectares by around five million farmers. At that 
time the average Bt cotton farmer had reduced pesti¬ 
cide sprayings for the Asian bollworm from 20 to 6 
times per year, reduced applications by 59-80% com¬ 
pared to conventional cotton (assessed in 3 years of 
use), and produced a kilogram of cotton for 28% less 
cost than the farmer using non-Bt varieties. Net reve¬ 
nues increased by 357-549 USD/ha compared to con¬ 
ventional cotton (assessed in 3 years of use) [14]. 
Ultimately, however, it is the social benefits from reduc¬ 
ing exposure to insecticides and saving lives which is 
the real payoff. 

The demand for productivity-enhancing technolo¬ 
gies by farmers and for cost savings by consumers, the 
rate of increase in research investments, and success 
with Bt cotton suggest that products from China’s 
research program will 1 day become widespread inside 
China. Indeed China is emerging as one of the trend¬ 
setters in the adoption of novel traits as more recently 
China is setting the pace for new approvals, with Bt rice 
and phytase maize approved on November 27, 2009. 
Rice is the principal staple for much of the world and 
maize is the largest animal feed source. Bt rice has the 
potential to increase yields up to 8%, decrease pesticide 
use by 80% (17 kg/ha), and generate US$4 billion in 
benefits annually [6]. The phytase approval is a major 
step forward in approvals as it is the first since the 
FLAVR SAVR tomato focusing on a “quality” trait. 
However, it is far more than this, both literally and 
figuratively since this single trait addresses several 
issues from nutritional to environmental as expanded 
on later. 


The first GM crop to be released for commercial 
cultivation in India was Bt cotton, developed by the 
Maharashtra Seed Company (Mahyco) in partnership 
with Monsanto. The approval, which was given in 2002, 
came after several years of field trials following the 
biosafety procedures laid down by the government. 
Three cotton hybrids were granted permission for 
field sowing in six states for 3 years. For the first season, 
farmer demand for Bt cotton seed was very high; it is 
estimated that 44,500 ha of certified Bt cotton were 
planted by nearly 55,000 farmers. However, the initial 
events thrived in regions that resembled the area in 
which they were originally developed but did not per¬ 
form as well in growing regions with disparate climate 
challenges. It was not until the trait was introgressed 
into locally adapted varieties that Bt cotton thrived in 
all growing regions. Between 2005 and 2006 the biggest 
impact of this approach was realized. From 3 Bt cotton 
hybrids in 2002 to 62 in 2006 the rapid deployment of 
Bt cotton hybrids based on different agro-climatic con¬ 
ditions resulted in decreased insecticide sprays by 39%, 
and increased yield of 31%, resulting in increased profit 
per hectare of 88% or $ 250. Over this period of rapid 
deployment the average cotton yields increased from 
308 to 450 kg/ha of lint (of this increase 50% could be 
attributed to Bt technology). Over the same period raw 
cotton exports rose from 0.9 million bales in 2005 to 
4.7 million in 2006 and had achieved 5.9 million by 
2007 [15]. By 2009, 5.6 million resource-poor farmers 
in India planted 8.4 million hectares of Bt cotton, 
equivalent to 87% of the 9.6 million hectare national 
cotton crop. The increase from 50,000 ha when Bt 
cotton was first commercialized in 2002 to 8.4 million 
hectares in 2009 represents an unprecedented 168-fold 
increase in 8 years. Between 2002 and 2008, Bt cotton 
generated economic benefits for farmers valued at US 
$5.1 billion, halved insecticide requirements, contrib¬ 
uted to the doubling of yield and transformed India 
from a cotton importer to a major exporter. Choudary 
contends that the deployment of Bt cotton over the last 
8 years has resulted in India becoming the number one 
exporter of cotton globally as well as the second largest 
cotton producer in the world [15]. 

However, despite the success of Bt cotton the 
expected successful commercialization of Bt eggplant 
never materialized as an effective opposition managed 
to scupper its approval. Bt eggplant, or brinjal as it is 
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referred to in India, was found to be effective against 
fruit and shoot borer (FSB), with 98% insect mortality 
in shoots and 100% in fruits compared to less than 30% 
mortality in non-Bt counterparts. The multi-location 
research trials confirmed that Bt brinjal required, on 
average, 77% less insecticides than non-Bt counterparts 
for control of FSB, and 42% less for the control of all 
insect pests of brinjal. The benefits of Bt brinjal trans¬ 
late to an average increase of 116% in marketable fruits 
over conventional hybrids, and 166% increase over 
popular open-pollinated varieties [16]. Furthermore, 
the significant decrease in insecticide usage reduced the 
farmers’ exposure to insecticides and resulted in 
a substantial decline in pesticide residues on brinjal 
fruits. Scientists have estimated that Bt brinjal will 
deliver farmers a net economic benefit ranging from 
$330 to $397 per acre with national benefits to India 
exceeding $400 million per year. However in Febru¬ 
ary, 2010, the environmental minister announced 
a 6-month moratorium citing that “There is no over¬ 
riding food security argument for Bt brinjal. Our objec¬ 
tive is to restore public confidence and trust in Bt 
brinjal” [17], clearly articulating the fact that the deci¬ 
sion was not based on scientific analysis or risk 
assessment. 

A number of other multi-institutional projects 
have also been launched, including the development 
of transgenic plants for resistance to geminiviruses 
in cotton, mungbean, and tomato, resistance to 
rice tungro disease, development of a nutritionally 
enhanced potato with a balanced amino acid compo¬ 
sition, and development of molecular methods for 
heterosis breeding. Other transgenic crops that are 
awaiting approval for commercial cultivation include 
transgenic herbicide-tolerant mustard hybrids and 
nutritionally enhanced potato varieties. However, 
despite the resounding success of Bt cotton, given the 
experience with Bt brinjal it is difficult to be optimistic 
about the prospects for commercialization of food 
crops. 

A somewhat similar but even more insidious situa¬ 
tion was experienced by Egypt. In 2008, Egypt became 
the first country in the Arab world (and only one of 
three in Africa) to commercialize biotech crops by 
planting 700 ha of Bt yellow maize. The variety com¬ 
mercialized, Ajeeb-YG, is a cross between MON 810 
and an Egyptian maize variety with resistance to three 


corn borer pests. The reason that the amount was so 
low can in part be attributed to political pressure from 
their EU market. 

The Next Generation 

The vast majority of products approved to date are in 
the area of agronomic traits, most specifically biotic 
stress. The principal focus in the immediate future will 
remain on agronomic traits especially the area of pest 
control but with an increasing interest in abiotic stress 
tolerance which is gaining prominence as external pres¬ 
sures from climate change to land use change. 

On the biotic stress tolerance side the focus is 
expanding to multi-tiered control systems. This in theory 
serves a double advantage, primarily expanding the effec¬ 
tiveness of the broad-based resistance events but also 
allowing more effective management of the resistance 
trait since there is less selective pressure when genes are 
stacked. SmartStax, an eight-trait event developed 
through collaboration between Monsanto and Dow 
takes advantage of multiple modes of insect protection 
and herbicide tolerance against above and below ground 
insects and provides broad herbicide tolerance, including 
Yieldgard VT Triple (Monsanto), Herculex Xtra (Dow), 
Roundup Ready 2 (Monsanto), and Liberty Link (Dow). 
It is currently available for corn, but cotton, soybean, and 
specialty crop variations are to be released [18]. It is 
estimated that this should require only 5% refuge 
acres as opposed to the 20% mandated for older tech¬ 
nologies to mitigate against pest tolerance [15]. 

On the second area of agronomic traits, namely 
abiotic stress, there is a meta-issue that overlays much 
of the individual efforts, which is climate change. This 
poses a real challenge in terms of available agricultural 
land and freshwater use. Apart from the obvious effects 
of climate change, the decline of crop yields, ocean 
acidification, poor nutrition and abiotic stress, popu¬ 
lation displacement, and threatened ecosystems are 
effects underlined by the Stern Report [19] as potential 
consequences of climate change. In addition there are 
also broader, more systemic effects of drought beyond 
food insecurity such as decreased household income, 
the loss of assets due to slaughter of livestock, health 
threats due to the lack of water for hygiene and house¬ 
hold uses, environmental degradation, and less- 
sustainable land management. 
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These effects should be considered in the light of 
growing population levels. In order to feed the overall 
population, the world will have to double its rate of 
agricultural production over the next 25 years, despite 
having already quadrupled it in the last 50 years. Severe 
drought accounts for half the world’s food emergencies 
annually [1]. In 2003, the World Food Program spent 
US$565 million in response to drought in sub-Saharan 
Africa (SSA). In this context, solutions must be devel¬ 
oped to adapt crops to the existing but also evolving 
conditions, such as marginal soils or harsher condi¬ 
tions such as cold, heat, drought, and salinity. The 
agriculture sector is both a contributor and provider 
of potential solutions to this phenomenon. It impacts 
two of the principal components of climate change 
greenhouse gases and water. Agriculture is a major 
source of the former emissions. Practices - such as 
deforestation, cattle feedlots, and fertilizer use - cur¬ 
rently account for about 25% of greenhouse gas emis¬ 
sions. When broken down this amounts to 14% of 
carbon dioxide emission, 48% of methane, and 52% 
of nitrous oxide emissions [19]. In addition, this sector 
uses a significant amount of available freshwater - 
approximately 70% of the water currently consumed 
by humans is used in agriculture - and this is likely to 
increase as temperatures rise. 

Given the potential impacts of climate change on 
the range and extent of agricultural productivity and 
the impact of agriculture practices itself on global 
warming, techniques should play a substantial part in 
mitigating against climate change. Green biotechnol¬ 
ogy offers a set of tools which can help producers limit 
greenhouse gas emissions as well as adapting their 
agricultural techniques to shifting climates. The three 
major contributions of green biotechnology to the mit¬ 
igation of the impact of climate change are greenhouse 
gas reduction, crop adaptation (environmental stress, 
changing niches) and protection, and yield increase in 
less desirable and marginal soils. 

On the first of these issues greenhouse gas reduction 
in addition to carbon dioxide agriculture contributes 
two of the other major gases indeed one of them 
nitrous oxide has a global warming potential of about 
300 times that of carbon dioxide. In addition, nitrous 
oxides stay in the atmosphere for a considerable period. 
Nitrous oxide is produced through bacterial degrada¬ 
tion of applied nitrogen fertilizer. In addition, fertilizer 


can contribute to eutrophication at ground level so its 
reduction is desirable on several levels. However, nitro¬ 
gen is essential for crop production since it is quanti¬ 
tatively the most essential nutrient for plants and 
a major factor limiting crop productivity. One of the 
critical steps limiting the efficient use of nitrogen is the 
ability of plants to acquire it from applied fertilizer. 
Therefore, the development of crop plants that absorb 
and use nitrogen more efficiently can serve both the 
plant and the environment. Arcadia Biosciences of 
Davis, CA, developed nitrogen-efficient crops by intro¬ 
ducing a barley AlaAT (alanine aminotransferase) into 
both rice and canola. Arcadia’s Nitrogen Use Efficiency 
(NUE) technology produces plants with yields that are 
equivalent to conventional varieties but which require 
significantly less nitrogen fertilizer because the AlaAT 
gene allows more efficient use. Compared with con¬ 
trols, transgenic plants also demonstrated significant 
changes in key metabolites and total nitrogen content, 
confirming increased nitrogen uptake efficiency. This 
technology has the potential to reduce the amount of 
nitrogen fertilizer that is lost by farmers every year due 
to leaching into the air, soil, and waterways. In addition 
to environmental pressures, nitrogen costs can repre¬ 
sent a significant portion of a farmer’s input costs and 
can significantly impact farmer profitability. Farmers 
spend $60 billion annually for 150 million tons of 
fertilizer [20]. The technology has been licensed to 
Dupont for maize and Monsanto for application in 
canola. 

The second area where green technology can help in 
a changing climate is crop adaptation to environmental 
stress and changing niches. Under stress plants will 
divert energy into survival instead of producing bio¬ 
mass and reproduction, so addressing this impact 
should have substantial effect on yield. In addition, 
improved stress tolerance allows expanded growing 
season especially earlier planting and further reduces 
yield variability and grower financial risk. The most 
critical of these stresses is water. One of the most 
effective methods of addressing water limitation prob¬ 
lems, namely, irrigation, unfortunately is also one of 
the major causes of arable land degradation. It is esti¬ 
mated that 24.7 million acres of farmland worldwide is 
lost each year due to salinity build up resulting from 
over irrigation. In fact crops are now limited by salinity 
on 40% of the world’s irrigated land (25% of the USA). 
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To address the extreme end of irrigation impact Eduardo 
Blumwald at UC Davis used AtNHXl, the most abundant 
vacuolar Na+/H+ antiporter in Arabidopsis thaliana 
which mediates the transport of Na+ and K+ into 
the vacuole. By overexpressing this vacuolar Na+/H+ 
antiporter, transgenic tomatoes were able to grow, flower, 
and produce fruit in the presence of 200 mM sodium 
chloride [21]. Arcadia Biosciences had now introduced 
this gene into economically important crops. 

Even at a more moderate level of impact it is 
estimated that about 70-80 million acres in USA suffer 
yield losses due to moderate water stress. The most 
critical time for water stress is near-pollination and 
flowering where yields with or without irrigation can 
vary by up to 100%. This effect is clearly demonstrable 
in dry land production where yields can be cut in half in 
the absence of irrigation. At this time about 15% of US 
maize acres are irrigated. Given the negative effective and 
cost of irrigation it is estimated 20 million acres in USA 
would benefit from a drought tolerance gene that gives 
a 10% yield increase. It would also allow shifting of high- 
value crops into production on more marginal land. 

One of the first commercialized products to have 
included a “yield gene” is Monsanto’s second genera¬ 
tion Roundup Ready 2 Yield® Soybeans which include 
not only the glyphosate-tolerant trait but also that 
which was developed using extensive gene mapping to 
identify specific DNA regions that segregated with yield 
increase. It is a perfect example of the power of com¬ 
bining recombinant DNA technology with genomics 
tools. The company claims that following 4 years of 
field trials across six US states showed 7-11% higher 
yields, compared to the first generation of Roundup 
Ready soybeans. At the National Technical Biosafety 
Committee (CTNBio) meeting in Brazil in August 
2010, the committee approved the Bt enhanced version 
of this product for planting in Brazil [18]. 

As noted transcription factors are some of the most 
versatile tools being employed in developing stress- 
tolerant plants. One of the most versatile classes of 
transcription factors in so far as environmental 
response is concerned is the DREB (dehydration- 
responsive element binding protein) transcription fac¬ 
tors which are involved in the biotic stress signaling 
pathway and can activate as many as 12 resistant func¬ 
tional genes relying on DREmembers of cis regulation 
under adverse conditions, for instance, rd29, cor 15, 


and rdl7, cause proline content to rise so as to enable 
plants to improve in many resistances such as drought, 
freezing, and salt tolerance. It has been possible to 
engineer stress tolerance in transgenic plants by manip¬ 
ulating the expression of DREBs [22]. One isolated 
from Arabidopsis has improved drought tolerance 
increasing productivity by at least twofold during 
severe water stress. In Monsanto field trials using this 
approach, maize yields have increased underwater 
stress by up to 30% [22]. 

Other approaches include modification of individ¬ 
ual genes involved in stress response and cell signaling. 
For example, drought-tolerant canola engineered to 
reduce the levels of PARP [poly(ADP-ribose) polymer¬ 
ase], a key stress-related protein in many organisms, 
shows relative yield increases of up to +44% compared 
to control varieties. A subset of the transcription factors 
homeodomain leucine zipper proteins (HDZip) play 
a role in regulating adaptation responses including 
developmental adjustment to environmental cues 
such as water stress in plants [23]. One of these effec¬ 
tors is abscisic acid (ABA), an important plant regula¬ 
tor controlling many environmental responses 
including stomata movement which is itself modulated 
by the DREB elements. Some work is being done on 
modifying HDZip directly and others are working indi¬ 
rectly, for example, down regulating farnesyltransferase, 
a signaling system in the production of abscisic acid and 
stomata control, which results in stomata closure and 
water retention. 

Investigators are also working on modifying basic 
acid to enhance the tolerance of plants to water-deficit 
by delaying the drought-induced leaf senescence and 
abscission during the stress episode. Using tobacco 
plants expressing an isopentenyltransferase (IPT) gene 
under the control of a stress- and maturation-induced 
promoter (PSARK) it was shown that delayed drought- 
induced leaf senescence resulted in remarkable 
drought-tolerant phenotypes, as well as minimal yield 
loss when plants were watered with only 30% of the 
water used under controlled conditions [24]. This is 
now being introduced into rice among other crops. 
This work is being done in conjunction with Arcadia 
Biosciences. In addition, Bayer CropScience, Pioneer 
Hi-Bred, BASF and Dow among others are conducting 
research on maize, cotton, canola, and rice, to develop 
a new generation of stress-tolerant, high-performance 
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crop varieties. Clearly stress-tolerant traits are of para¬ 
mount importance in LDCs especially sub-Saharan 
Africa and Asia. Major efforts are already underway 
on this front. The partnership, known as Water Effi¬ 
cient Maize for Africa (WEMA), was formed in 
response to a growing call by African farmers, leaders, 
and scientists to address the devastating effects of 
drought on small-scale farmers. Frequent drought 
leads to crop failure, hunger, and poverty. Climate 
change can only aggravate this situation [25]. 

On the other end of the spectrum of climate change 
impact is flooding due to changing rain patterns and 
rising sea levels. This is already a major cause of rice 
crop loss. It is estimated that four million tons of rice 
are lost every year because of flooding which is suffi¬ 
cient to feed 30 million people. Rice is not grown in 
flooded fields through necessity but rather to control 
weeds, however, most rice varieties die after more than 
3 days of complete submergence. Researchers know of 
at least one rice variety FR13A that can tolerate 
flooding for longer periods, but conventional breeding 
failed to create an event that was acceptable to farmers. 
The Ronald laboratory at UC Davis cloned the sub¬ 
mergence tolerance (Subl) locus from this resistance 
variety using a map-based cloning approach. The Subl 
locus encodes three putative transcription regulators 
one of which increases dramatically in response to 
oxygen deprivation in subl seedlings, whereas SublC 
levels decrease. Transgenic lines over-expressing the 
SublA-1 gene have been introgressed into a submer¬ 
gence-intolerant line and display-enhanced submergence 
tolerance [26]. 

There is also some research in the final abiotic stress 
focus area, namely, expansion of crops into and 
increased yield in less desirable and marginal soils. 
For example, a gene that produces citric acid in roots 
can protect plants from soils contaminated with alu¬ 
minum as it binds to the contaminant preventing 
uptake by the root system [27]. Genes such as these 
can allow crops to be cultivated in hostile soils and 
temperatures increasing geographic range while reduc¬ 
ing potential impact on fragile ecosystems. 

While exciting and very relevant, research in 
abiotic stress tolerance is still an input trait. The 
first generation of biotechnology crops focused 
largely on those input agronomic traits; the next 
generation will focus more on value-added output 


traits. This will include identifying and isolating 
genes and metabolites that will make possible the 
enhancement of valuable traits, with some of the 
later compounds being produced in mass quantities 
for niche markets. Two of the more promising mar¬ 
kets are improved nutrition including nutraceuticals, 
or so-called functional foods, and plants developed 
as bioreactors (production factories) for the com¬ 
mercial-level production of valuable proteins and 
compounds, a field known as plant molecular farm¬ 
ing [28]_ENREF_24. 

While the correlative link between food and health, 
beyond meeting basic nutrition requirements, has only 
been unequivocally proven in a number of cases, 
a growing body of evidence indicates that food com¬ 
ponents can influence physiological processes at all 
stages of life [29]. Nutrition intervention from 
a functionality perspective has a personal dimension. 
Determining individual response is at least as complex 
a challenge as the task of increasing or decreasing the 
amount of a specific protein, fatty acid, or other com¬ 
ponents of the plant itself. There is also evidence that 
early food regimes can effect later life health, for exam¬ 
ple, some children that survived famine conditions in 
certain regions of Africa grew into adults battling 
obesity and related problems presumably due to the 
selective advantage of the thrifty gene in their early 
food-stressed environment becoming a hazard during 
more abundant times especially if later diets are 
calorie-dense. 

Functional foods are defined as any modified food 
or food ingredient that may provide a health benefit 
beyond the traditional nutrients it contains. Scientific 
evidence is accumulating to support the role of phyto¬ 
chemicals and functional foods in the prevention and 
treatment of disease. Functional food components are 
of increasing interest in the prevention and/or treat¬ 
ment of a number of the leading causes of death includ¬ 
ing but not limited to cancer, diabetes, cardiovascular 
disease, and hypertension. Many food components are 
known to influence the expression of both structural 
genes and transcription factors in humans. Examples of 
these phytochemicals are listed in Table 2. The large 
diversity of phytochemicals suggests that the poten¬ 
tial impact of phytochemicals and functional foods 
on human and animal health is worth examining as 
targets of biotechnology efforts. Developing plants 
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with improved quality traits involves overcoming 
a variety of technical challenges inherent to meta¬ 
bolic engineering programs. Both traditional plant 
breeding and biotechnology techniques are needed 
to produce plants carrying the desired quality traits 
[29] (Table 1). 

From a health perspective, plant components of 
dietary interest can be broadly divided into four 
main categories, which can be further broken down 
into positive and negative attributions for human 
nutrition, macronutrients (proteins, carbohydrates, 
lipids [oils], and fiber), micronutrients (vitamins, 
minerals, phytochemicals), anti-nutrients (substances 
such as phytate that limit bioavailability of nutri¬ 
ents), allergens, intolerances, and toxins [29]. Devel¬ 
oping and commercializing plants with these improved 
traits involves overcoming a variety of technical, regu¬ 
latory, and perception challenges inherent in perceived 
and real challenges of complex modifications. Both the 
panoply of traditional plant breeding tools and modern 
biotechnology-based techniques will be required to 
produce plants with the desired quality traits. Table 2 
presents examples of crops that have already been 
genetically modified with macro- and micronutrient 
traits that may provide nutritional benefits. 

In addition to functional foods, this area has the 
potential to address both nutrition and environmental 
impact. A good example of this is the addition of 
transgenic phytase enzymes to crops to reduce the 
need to add phosphate to feed [6]. Most of the phos¬ 
phate is added to counteract the non-bioavailability of 
phosphorus in phytic acid and the sequestering effect 
of phytic acid on uptake of divalent mineral ions such 
as iron, calcium, and zinc. Unfortunately excess phos¬ 
phate is excreted causing major environmental impact 
through eutrophication and fish kills in regions with 
intense pig and poultry farming [28, 29]. In addition, 
in humans, such mineral deficiencies due to phytate 
binding are estimated to afflict two to three billion 
people, primarily in the developing world. Several 
studies have shown that Aspergillus-derived phytases 
can be produced in large quantities in a range of plants 
including cereals with clear-cut positive effects on 
phytate degradation, and phosphate and mineral bio- 
availability in animal-feeding trials [104]. It is thus 
conceivable that genetic engineering of staples for 
increased phytase expression could have potential for 


improving iron and zinc bioavailability alleviating the 
need for supplementation in all monogastrics and con¬ 
sequent reduction in polluting runoff in non-ruminant 
animals [105]. As noted earlier China has led the way 
in the approval of this “output trait” in Maize being 
the first country to approve commercialization in 
November 2009 [6]. Continuing improvements in 
molecular and genomic technologies are contributing 
to the acceleration of such product development. 
One estimate states that foods that are used for 
functional purposes made up 10% of the $503 billion 
total US retail food market [106]. 

In addition to being a source of nutrition, plants 
have been a valuable wellspring of therapeutics for 
centuries. During the past decade, however, intensive 
research has focused on expanding this source through 
rDNA biotechnology and essentially using plants and 
animals as living factories for the commercial produc¬ 
tion of vaccines, therapeutics, and other valuable prod¬ 
ucts such as industrial enzymes and biosynthetic 
feedstocks [28]. 

More pressingly, with the increasing costs in eco¬ 
nomic and environmental terms of our dependency on 
fossil fuels, biotechnology offers innovative means to 
improve plant material for biomass conversion and 
enzymes to do the converting. There are two principal 
classes of biofuels: bio-alcohol (initially bio-ethanol 
but with increasing interest in higher-energy alcohols 
such as bio-butanol) and bio-diesel. 

The first generation of biofuels was fermented from 
easy sources of simple sugars such as sugarcane and 
simple polymers primarily from grain starch. This source 
of bio-ethanol is unsustainable on many levels including 
the fact that its sources compete with food and especially 
feed grains for markets, land, and water. The focus for 
second generation bio-alcohols is mostly on complex 
polymers, primarily cellulosic ethanols and what are 
being termed third generation bio-alcohols such as bio¬ 
butanol [ 107] . From a biotechnology perspective work is 
being carried out on the biomass component focusing on 
increased production in such sources as switchgrass and 
miscanthus by among other things modifying photoper¬ 
iodicity genes to switch energy to vegetative tissue pro¬ 
duction and improved biomass conversion by such 
approaches as reducing lignin composition and incorpo¬ 
rating self-activating enzyme digestion upon harvesting. 
On the enzyme component companies including 
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Transgenic Crops, Next Generation. Table 1 Examples of crops in research with nutritionally improved traits 3 


Trait 

Crop (trait detail) 

References 

Protein and amino acids 

Protein quality 

Bahiagrass (protein!) 

Luciani and Wofford [30] 

and level 

Canola (amino acid composition) 

Roesler et al. [31] 


Maize (amino acid composition; protein!) 

Cromwell et al. 1969, [32], Yang et al. [33], O'Quinn 
et al. [34], Young et al. [35] 


Potato (amino acid composition; protein!) 

Chakraborty et al. [36], Li et al. [37], Yu and Ao [38], 
Atanassov et al. [39] 


Rice (proteinj; amino acid) 

Katsube et al. [40] 


Soybean (amino acid balance) 

Rapp [41]; Dinkins et al. [42] 


Sweet Potato (protein!) 

Prakash and Jaynes [43] 


Wheat (protein!) 

Uauy et al. [44] 

Essential 

Canola (lysine!) 

Falco et al. [45] 

amino acids 

Lupin (methionine!) 

White et al. [46] 


Maize (lysine!; methionine!) 

Agbios 2006, Lai [47] 


Potato (methionine!) 

Zeh et al. [48] 


Sorghum (lysine!) 

Zhao et al. 2003 


Soybean (lysine!; tryptophan!) 

Falco et al. [45], Galili et al. [49] 

Oils and fatty acids 


Canola (lauric acid!; y-linolenic acid!; + co-3 fatty 
acids; 8:0 and 10:0 fatty acids!; lauric + myristic 
acid!; oleic acid!) 

Del Vecchio [50], Froman [51], James et al. [52], 
Ursin [53], Dehesh et al. 1996, Agbios 2006, 
Roesler et al. [31] 


Cotton (oleic acid!; oleic acid + stearic acid!) 

Chapman et al. [54], Liu et al. [55] 


Linseed (+ co-3 and -6 fatty acids) 

Abbadi et al. [56] 


Maize (oil!) 

Young et al. [35] 


Oil Palm (oleic acid! or stearic acid!; oleic acid! + 
palmitic acid|) 

Parveez [57], Jalani et al. [58] 


Rice (a-linolenic acid!) 

Anai et al. [59] 


Soybean (oleic acid!; y-linolenic acid!) 

Kinney [60], Reddy and Thomas [61] 


Safflower (y Linoleic Acid GLAf) 

Arcadia [62] 

Carbohydrates 

Fructans 

Chicory, (fructan!; fructan modification) 

Smeekens [63], Sprenger et al. [64], 

Sevenier et al. [65] 


Maize (fructan!) 

Caimi et al. [66] 


Potato (fructan'l') 

Hellwege et al. [67] 


Sugar beet (fructan!) 

Smeekens [63] 

Frustose, 

Raff i nose, 
Stachyose 

Soybean 

Hartwig et al. [68] 
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Transgenic Crops, Next Generation. Table 1 (Continued) 


Trait 

Crop (trait detail) 

References 

Inulin 

Potato (inulinf) 

Hellwege et al. [69] 

Starch 

Rice (amylase f) 

Chiang et al. [70], Schwall et al. [71] 

Micronutrients and functional Metabolites 

Vitamins and 

Canola (vitamin Ef) 

Shintani and DellaPenna [72] 

Carotenoids 

Maize (vitamin Ef; vitamin Cf; beta-carotenef; 
folatef) 

Rocheford et al. [73], Cahoon et al. [74], Chen et al. 
[75], Naqvi et al. [76] 


Mustard (+(3-carotene) 

Shewmaker et al. [77] 


Potato ((3-carotene and luteinf) 

Ducreux et al. [78] 


Rice (+(3-carotene) 

Ye et al. [79] 


Strawberry (vitamin Cf) 

Agius et al. [80] 


Tomato (folatef; phytoene and (3-carotenef; 
lycopenef; provitamin A|) 

Della Penna 2007, Diaz de la Garza et al. [81], 
Enfissi et al. [82] Mehta et al. 2002, Fraser et al. 
[83], Rosati et al. [84] 

Functional 

Apple (+stilbenes) 

Szankowski et al. [85] 

secondary 

metabolites 

Alfalfa (+resveratrol) 

Hipskind and Paiva [86] 

Kiwi (+resveratrol) 

Kobayashi et al. [87] 


Maize (flavonoidsf) 

Yu et al. [88] 


Potato (anthocyanin and alkaloid glycosidef; 
solaninf) 

Lukaszewicz et al. [89] 


Rice (flavonoidsf; +resveratrol) 

Shin et al. 2006, Stark-Lorenzen et al. [90] 


Soybean (flavonoidsf) 

Yu et al. [91] 


Tomato (+resveratrol; chlorogenic acidf; 
flavonoidsf; stilbenefanthocyaninst) 

Giovinazzo et al. [92], Niggeweg et al. [93], Muir 
et al. [94], Rosati et al. [84], Gonzali et al. [95] 


Wheat (caffeic and ferulic acidsf; +resveratrol) 

UPI [96] 

Mineral 

Alfalfa (phytasef) 

Austin-Phillips et al. [97] 

availabilities 

Lettuce (ironf) 

Goto et al. [98] 


Rice (ironf) 

Lucca et al. [99] 


Maize(phytase|, ferritinf) 

Drakakaki et al. [100], Han [101] 


Soybean (phytasef) 

Denbow et al. [102] 


Wheat (phytasef) 

Brinch-Pedersen et al. [103] 


Excludes protein/starch functionality, shelf life, taste/aesthetics, fiber quality and allergen reduction traits. Modified from 
Newell-McGloughlin [29] (25) 


Novozymes (Davis, CA) and Danisco (Palo Alto, CA) are 
making considerable strides in improving the effective¬ 
ness, specificity, and cost of cellulosic enzymes and 
increasing the conversion range especially for the more 
difficult pentose sugars such as xylose. Protein engineers 


are taking a synthetic biology approach with recent pro¬ 
gress in engineering more stable and effective enzymes 
such as cellobiohydrolases by researchers at Caltech [108] 
and completely novel metabolic pathways by the Berkeley 
company, Amyris [109]. 
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Transgenic Crops, Next Generation. Table 2 Examples of plant components with suggested functionality 3 


Class/components 

Source 6 

Potential Health Benefits 

Carotenoids 

Alpha-carotene 

Carrots 

Neutralizes free radicals that may cause damage to cells 

Beta-carotene 

Various fruits, vegetables 

Neutralizes free radicals 

Lutein 

Green vegetables 

Contributes to maintenance of healthy vision 

Lycopene 

Tomatoes and tomato 
products (ketchup, sauces) 

May reduce risk of prostate cancer 

Zeaxanthin 

Eggs, citrus, maize 

Contributes to the maintenance of healthy vision 

Dietary fiber 

Insoluble fiber 

Wheat bran 

May reduce risk of breast and/or colon cancer 

Beta glucan c 

Oats 

May reduce risk of cardiovascular disease (CVD) 

Soluble fiber c 

Psyllium 

May reduce risk of CVD 

Whole grains c 

Cereal grains 

May reduce risk of CVD 

Collagen Hydrolysate 

Gelatin 

May help improve some symptoms associated with 
osteoarthritis 

Fatty acids 

Omega-3 fatty acids - 
DHA/EPA 

Tuna; fish and marine oils 

May reduce risk of CVD and improve mental, visual functions 

Conjugated linoleic acid 
(CLA) 

Cheese, meat products 

May improve body composition, may decrease risk of certain 
cancers 

Gamma linolenic acid 

Borage, evening primrose 

May reduce inflammation risk of cancer, CVD disease and 
improve body composition 

Flavonoids 

Anthocyanidins: 

cyanidin 

Berries 

Neutralize free radicals, may reduce risk of cancer 

Hydroxycinnamates 

Wheat 

Antioxidant-like activities, may reduce risk of degenerative 
diseases 

Flavanols: catechins, 
tannins 

Tea (green, catechins), (black, 
tannins) 

Neutralize free radicals, may reduce risk of cancer 

Flavanones 

Citrus 

Neutralize free radicals, may reduce risk of cancer 

Flavones: quercetin 

Fruits/vegetables 

Neutralize free radicals, may reduce risk of cancer 

Glucosinolates, indoles, isothiocyanates 

Sulphoraphane 

Cruciferous vegetables 
(broccoli, kale), horseradish 

Neutralizes free radicals, may reduce risk of cancer 

Phenolics 

Stilbenes - resveratrol 

Grapes 

May reduce risk of degenerative diseases; heart disease; 
cancer. May have longevity effect 

Caffeic acid, ferulic acid 

Fruits, vegetables, citrus 

Antioxidant-like activities; may reduce risk of degenerative 
diseases; heart disease, eye disease 

Epicatechin 

Cacao 

Antioxidant-like activities; may reduce risk of degenerative 
diseases; heart disease 
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Transgenic Crops, Next Generation. Table 2 (Continued) 


Class/components 

Source* 3 

Potential Health Benefits 

Plant stanols/sterols 

Stanol/sterol ester c 

Maize, soy, wheat, wood oils 

May reduce risk of coronary heart disease (CHD) by lowering 
blood cholesterol levels 

Prebiotic/probiotics 

Fructans, inulins, fructo- 
oligosaccharides (FOS) 

Jerusalem artichokes, shallots, 
onion powder 

May improve gastrointestinal health 

Lactobacillus 

Yogurt, other dairy 

May improve gastrointestinal health 

Saponins 

Soybeans, soy foods, soy 
protein-containing foods 

May lower LDL cholesterol; contains anticancer enzymes 

Soybean protein 

Soybeans and soy-based foods 

25 g/day may reduce risk of heart disease. 

Phytoestrogens 

Isoflavones - daidzein, 
genistein 

Soybeans and soy-based foods 

May reduce menopause symptoms, such as hot flashes, 
reduce osteoporosis, CVD 

Lignans 

Flax, rye, vegetables 

May protect against heart disease and some cancers; may 
lower LDL cholesterol, total cholesterol, and triglycerides 

Sulfides/thiols 

Diallyl sulfide 

Onions, garlic, olives, leeks, 
scallions 

May lower LDL cholesterol, helps to maintain healthy 
immune system 

Allyl methyl trisulfide, 
dithiolthiones 

Cruciferous vegetables 

May lower LDL cholesterol, helps to maintain healthy 
immune system 

Tannins 

Proanthocyanidins 

Cranberries, cranberry 
products, cocoa, chocolate, 
black tea 

May improve urinary tract health 

May reduce risk of CVD, and high blood pressure 


Examples are not an all-inclusive list 

b US Food and Drug Administration approved health claim established for component. Modified from Newell-McGloughlin [29] (25) 


Biodiesel is defined by the National Biodiesel Board 
as a mono-alkyl ester. It is basically vegetable oil or 
animal fat-based diesel fuel consisting of long-chain 
alkyl (methyl, propyl, or ethyl) esters. Biodiesel is typ¬ 
ically made via a trans-esterification process reacting 
lipids (vegetable oil, animal fat) with an alcohol. 

Biodiesel per se can be used by standard diesel 
engines and is therefore qualitatively distinct from the 
vegetable, animal, and other waste oils used to fuel- 
converted diesel engines. Biodiesel can be used alone, 
or blended with petrodiesel. Biodiesel has better lubri¬ 
cating properties and much higher cetane ratings than 
today’s lower sulfur diesel fuels but is still not econom¬ 
ical as an alternate stand-alone fuel. Although still 


carbon-based, it is suggested by some that in terms of 
biofuels the algal biodiesel approach is much more 
sustainable than either the cellulosic or other land- 
based sources with DOE claiming that algae fuel yields 
have not yet been accurately determined, but DOE is 
reported as saying that algae yield 30 times more energy 
per acre than land crops such as soybeans [110]. 

From a biotechnology perspective the main focus for 
expanding interest in this area is increasing lipid produc¬ 
tion and modifying lipid composition for optimum per¬ 
formance. Work is being done to modify algae for 
increased production of desirable medium chain fatty 
acids (MCFA) which abrogates the requirement for crack¬ 
ing and isomerizing of long chain fatty acids (LCFAs). 
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The advantages of MCFAs over LCFAs are high energy 
density, low fuel viscosity, low flash point, and low 
freezing point. The real issue with algal production 
systems is the scale-up step for commercial-level 
production where contamination, dewetting, and 
lipid isolation are still economically prohibitive. 
In February 2010, the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency announced that the US military was 
about to begin large-scale production of jet fuel from 
algal pond isolates [111]. 

Barriers to Introduction 

Most of the crops approved to date do appear to sup¬ 
port the notion that the deregulation process is pro¬ 
hibitive for any but well-financed companies whose 
focus is primarily on the large commodity crops as 
just discussed. Worldwide there is clear asymmetry 
and lack of consensus in regulatory systems [112]. 
This discourages research on anything but the most 
mundane of crops and traits and is a real disincentive 
to creative research. For all intent and purposes there is 
just one trait from a public institution that has success¬ 
fully traversed the regulatory minefields and been 
translated into a commercially viable commodity and 
that is the viral coat protein protection system initially 
developed for the papaya ringspot virus pandemic in 
Hawaii. This crop, papaya is a major tropical fruit crop 
in the Asian region. However, production in many 
Asian countries is set back by the prevalence of the 
PRSV disease as well as post-harvest losses. The 
PRSV-resistant papaya, based on RNAi suppression of 
the coat protein expression, literally saved the $17 M 
economy in Hawaii and is of significant importance in 
Taiwan and other SE Asian countries. Coat protein- 
based resistance is a demonstration of what is known as 
post-transcriptional gene silencing (PTGS). RNA inter¬ 
ference (RNAi) in animals and basal eukaryotes, 
quelling in fungi, and PTGS in plants are examples of 
a broad family of phenomena collectively called RNA 
silencing. This system has now been applied to many 
species. A 5-year effort to combat plum pox virus 
disease through PTGS resistance paid off. In 1990, 
USDA/Agricultural Research Service (ARS) scientists 
began their efforts with a papaya ringspot virus coat 
protein gene obtained from Dennis Gonsalves [113]. 
This gene shows 70% homology to the plum pox gene 


and has been used to control other viruses similarly 
related to papaya ringspot. However, irrespective of the 
mechanism, it is important that resistance based on 
a single gene is managed well and alternate control 
mechanisms are introduced to reduce pressure on the 
development of viral resistance. Other approaches 
include expression of the RNA replicating enzymes of 
the virus, expression of satellite RNA, replicating RNA 
molecules that are molecular parasites of the virus, or 
the use of protease inhibitors to interfere with 
processing of the viral proteins. 

While translation of biotech research into value- 
added products for producers and consumers is 
a challenge in the USA, it is exponentially more difficult 
in LDCs [ 1 12] . A problem facing Africa in particular is 
the lack of a dynamic private sector to take technologies 
to the farmer. It has also been estimated that regulatory 
costs might exceed the costs of research and experi¬ 
mentation needed to develop a given GM crop, which is 
a major problem in releasing such crops to the market. 
A way to reduce the costs of generating food and 
environmental safety data is to develop regional “cen¬ 
ters of excellence” with complementary facilities where 
food safety testing can be done reliably and regulatory 
costs could be reduced. The economic gains from using 
genetically modified crop technology in sub-Saharan 
Africa (SSA) are potentially large according to the 
World Bank Group [114]. The results suggest that the 
welfare gains are potentially very large, especially from 
golden rice and nutritionally enhanced GM wheat, and 
that those benefits are diminished only slightly by the 
presence of the de facto European Union s current ban 
on imports of GM foods. 

The authors used the global economy-wide com¬ 
putable general equilibrium model known as GTAR 
They specifically noted that if SSA countries impose 
bans on GM crop imports in deference to EU market 
demand for non-GM products, the domestic consumer 
loss net of that protectionism boost to SSA farmers 
would be more than the small gain derived from greater 
market access to the EU. 

Problems cited for the slow passage of GM crops 
from experimental, to trial, to commercial stage espe¬ 
cially in LDCs include the lack of capacity to negotiate 
licenses to use genes and research techniques patented 
by others, especially for crops with export potential 
[28]. In addition, there are difficulties in meeting 
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regulatory requirements and a lack of effective public 
commercialization modalities and working extension 
networks. Biosafety and IPR regulations still have to be 
enforced in many countries for an effective and safe use 
of genetically engineered crops, especially if their pro¬ 
duction is meant for the export market. 

Scientific, civic, and religious opinion leaders from 
all over the world have expressed support for the value 
of this technology. Florence Wambugu (CEO, Africa 
Harvest Biotech Foundation International, Kenya) 
states that the great potential of biotechnology to 
increase agriculture in Africa lies in its “packaged tech¬ 
nology in the seed,” which ensures technology benefits 
without changing local cultural practices [115]. For 
example, over 120 million children worldwide are 
deficient in vitamin A. In the late 1990s, Potrykus 
[108] group engineered rice to accumulate provitamin 
A (b-carotene). Incorporation of this trait into rice 
cultivars and widespread distribution of this “packaged 
technology in the seed” could prevent one to two 
million deaths each year. She observes that in the past, 
many foreign donors funded high-input projects, 
which have not been sustainable because they have 
failed to address social and economic issues such as 
changes in cultural practice [115]. In concurrence with 
this, Ismail Serageldin, former Chairman of the CGIAR 
(Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research) noted that, a priori, biotechnology could 
contribute to food security by helping to promote 
sustainable agriculture centered on smallholder 
farmers in developing countries [104]. 

US Consumer attitudes also tend to be relatively 
positive on the whole about agricultural biotechnology. 
In a 2010 IFIC survey, consumers were determined to 
be largely familiar with the term “biotechnology” 
[116]: More than two thirds of consumers (69%) have 
read or heard at least “a little” about the concept. Half 
(51%) of consumers say they are favorable toward 
farmers using biotechnology to grow more crops that 
would help meet food demand. In addition, signifi¬ 
cantly more consumers this year (28% vs. 23% in 
2008) believe foods produced through biotechnology 
are available in the supermarket today, although this 
figure is still relatively low. Certain benefits of biotech¬ 
nology are found to resonate better with consumers 
than others. These tend to be consumer-facing qualities 
such as improved health or better taste. For example, 


the majority of consumers say they are somewhat or 
very likely to purchase foods produced through bio¬ 
technology to provide more healthful fats like Omega- 
3 s (76%), to avoid trans fat (74%), and to make foods 
taste better/fresher (67%). This is consistent from 2008. 
Additionally, more than three quarters (77%) of con¬ 
sumers say they would be likely to purchase foods 
produced through biotechnology for their ability to 
reduce pesticide use, and 73% of consumers said they 
would be likely to purchase bread, crackers, cookies, 
cereal, or pasta made with flour from wheat that had 
been modified by biotechnology to use less land, water, 
and/or pesticides. Of the 18% who would like to see 
additional information on the FDA label, only 3% 
mentioned anything about biotechnology. 

But what of the context in which these crops are 
grown? Can all cropping systems co-exist in harmony? 
According to Brookes and Barfoot, [8, 117] it is impor¬ 
tant to determine the relative importance of different 
crop production systems based on planted area, pro¬ 
duction, and economic value to the region in question. 
The issue is what, if any, are the economic conse¬ 
quences of adventitious presence of material from one 
crop system within another based on the notion that 
farmers should be able to cultivate freely the crops of 
their choice using whichever production system works 
best in any given context (GM, conventional, or 
organic). It is never a food or environmental safety 
issue but rather a production and marketing matter. 
The heart of the issue is assessing the likelihood of 
adventitious presence of material from one production 
system affecting another and the potential impacts. 
This requires consistency when dealing with adventi¬ 
tious presence of any unwanted material including, but 
most definitely not limited to, biotech-derived mate¬ 
rial. Adventitious presence is simply the unintended 
incidence of something other than the desired crop 
such as small quantities of weed seeds, seeds from 
other crops, dirt, insects, or foreign material (e.g., 
stones). It is unrealistic to expect 100% purity for any 
crops, or products derived therefrom, so thresholds 
that are consistent across all materials should be set 
and should not discriminate (e.g., thresholds for 
adventitious presence of biotech material should be 
the same as applied to thresholds for other unwanted 
material and vice versa). All measures should be pro¬ 
portionate, non-discriminatory, and science-based. 
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The issue of economic liability provisions that com¬ 
pensate growers for adventitious presence of biotech 
material is often raised [117]. Historically, worldwide 
the market has adequately addressed economic liability 
issues relating to the adventitious presence of 
unwanted material in any agricultural crop. For exam¬ 
ple, for certified seed the onus is on the producers, who 
require isolation from undesired pollination for the 
purity of their product, to insure such purity; this is 
not their neighbor’s problem. By extension the onus is 
on growers of any specialty crops to take action to 
protect the purity of their crops since these are self- 
imposed standards for and by that market. Growers 
who have themselves chosen a more stringent standard 
than that established in EU legislation should not 
expect their neighbors to bear the special management 
costs of meeting that self-imposed standard; to do so 
would reverse fundamental freedoms of economic 
activity and would establish a dangerous precedent. 
To allow specialty operators to formulate unrealistic 
standards for GM in their own produce would impose 
impossibly high standards on neighbors and would 
effectively impose a ban on the choice of other pro¬ 
ducers. Such growers usually are rewarded by higher 
prices and niche markets for taking such actions. Their 
neighbors enjoy no such advantage. 

Existing legislation in North America and the EU is 
more than adequate to protect all grower and con¬ 
sumer interests but if new regulations were considered 
to address economic liability provisions for any nega¬ 
tive economic consequences of adventitious presence 
of unwanted material, the same principle should apply 
to all farmers regardless of their chosen production 
methods. On equity grounds, biotech growers should 
have equal access to compensation for adventitious 
presence of material from conventional or organic 
crops (such as fungal contamination) as conventional 
and organic producers have from biotech growers. No 
one sector should be able to unfairly prohibit another - 
access and choice work both ways. All co-existence 
measures should be based on legal, practical, and sci¬ 
entific realities and not on commercial or niche mar¬ 
keting objectives. Where unintended presence has 
occurred on a number of occasions to date such as 
the presence of minute levels of Bayer Crop Sciences- 
regulated material LLRICE 604 found in Clearfield 131 
(CL131) rice seed in 2007 and Mycogen’s event “32” in 


maize in 2008, the agencies cooperated and determined 
that these events did not prove any risk as they carried 
similar constructs to those already having achieved 
non-regulated status. 

According to Brookes and Barfoot, [8, 117] biotech 
crops co-exist successfully with conventional and 
organic crops in North America (where, as noted, bio¬ 
tech crops account for the majority of acreage of 
important arable crops like soybeans, cotton, and 
maize) Spain, and more recently the Czech 
Republic. The market has developed practical, propor¬ 
tionate, and workable coexistence measures without 
new regulations or indeed any government interven¬ 
tion. Where isolated instances of adventitious presence 
of biotech material have been found in conventional or 
organic crops these have usually been caused by inad¬ 
equate implementation of good coexistence practices 
(e.g., inefficient segregation of crops in storage 
and transport, nonuse of tested, certified seed). 
Under civil liability (i.e., tort damages) and for intellec¬ 
tual property infringement (except for the unauthorized 
StarLink), there have been no lawsuits brought by any 
parties for adventitious presence. Every case brought by 
a seed company for infringement has involved a claim 
that the farmer charged with infringement was an inten¬ 
tional infringer (i.e., adventitious presence was not the 
issue). And, to date, each of these cases was upheld by the 
courts. Indeed, all except one notable exception in North 
America has conceded to this claim. The exception is 
Percy Schmeiser who famously was found by a number 
of courts to have infringed Monsanto’s glyphosate- 
tolerant patent by deliberately spraying and subsequently 
saving seeds from resistant sport canola plants found 
growing near his property. He initially claimed adventi¬ 
tious contamination but upon losing all the way to the 
Canadian Supreme court he changed tact to try to take 
advantage of Canadian patent law which prohibits 
patenting of higher organisms. While the court upheld 
this they determined that the construct within the 
plant was subject to IP protection and so Schmeiser 
was found to have infringed a patentable article under 
Canadian law. 

Virtually all EU member states have transcribed EU 
Directive 2001/18 and implement EU regulations on 
traceability and labeling. Within the EU, provision has 
been made for a de minimis threshold for unavoidable 
presence of GMOs but no actual threshold has been set. 
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Therefore, the default state of the 0.9% on labeling and 
traceability is the one enforced. In the USA, organic 
products cannot be (legally) downgraded or the pro¬ 
ducer decertified by unintentional presence when all 
required measures and best practices are adhered to 
and no producer has been so impacted to date [118]. 

Going forward there are four major stanchions to 
the furtherance of co-existence and all of them are 
incumbent on cooperation. 

1. Monitoring: Verify the models and predictions 
about cost, isolation standards, and generally to 
learn how the farming community copes with the 
requirements for keeping the product streams 
separated. 

2. Dialog: Strategy development takes place in a dialog 
between the scientific and technical community 
and all relevant stakeholders. (The Czech Republic 
[119].) 

3. Stewardship: Stewardship programs should take 
into account the interests of both GM and non- 
GM farmers. Existing product stewardship pro¬ 
grams for non-GM crops in farming should be 
a starting point for developing stewardship schemes 
for GM crops. 

4. Research: The scientific community should be 
encouraged to fill the knowledge gaps that have 
been identified. Projects are needed to validate 
models and guidelines, including long-term stud¬ 
ies. Building up mechanistic, probabilistic, and pre¬ 
dictive models of gene flow etc. Methods for 
restricting gene flow by eliminating the fertility of 
pollen or seeds (apomixis, cytoplasmic male steril¬ 
ity, plastid transformation, Genetic Use Restriction 
Technology (GURT), etc.). 

The World Trade Organization ruled in 2006 that 
a 6-year European ban on genetically engineered crops 
violates international trade. The three-person panel 
issued its decision ruling in favor of the three countries, 
USA, Canada, and Argentina, on a large majority of the 
25 crops under dispute in the case while issuing mixed 
rulings on a few crops. The panel also ruled in favor of 
challenging national bans on specific biotech crops 
issued by Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, and 
Luxembourg. The EU had argued that it did not have 
a moratorium but that it just took more time to weigh 


the possible risks to health and the environment posed 
by genetically engineered foods. It said it needed to take 
a “precautionary” approach to regulation, which is 
different from what it called Washingtons “laissez- 
faire” stance. 

The trade organization panel appears not to have 
challenged Europe’s regulatory process for biotech 
crops. Rather, it said Europe failed to follow its own 
procedures, resulting in undue delay of decisions. 
Interestingly one of the most comprehensive assess¬ 
ments on the technology was conducted by EU scien¬ 
tists. An EU Commission Report [120] that 
summarized biosafety research of 400 scientific teams 
from all original 15 EU countries conducted over 
15 years stated that research on biotechnology-derived 
plants and products so far developed and marketed, 
following usual risk assessment procedures, has not 
shown any new risks to human health or the environ¬ 
ment beyond the usual uncertainties of conventional 
plant breeding. Indeed, the use of more precise tech¬ 
nology and the greater regulatory scrutiny probably 
make them even safer than conventional plants and 
foods. If there are unforeseen environmental effects - 
none have appeared as yet - these should be rapidly 
detected by existing monitoring systems. This analysis 
was repeated in a 2008 EU Joint Research Centre (JRC) 
Report commissioned by Members of the European 
Parliament (MEPs) conducted by world experts includ¬ 
ing the European Food Safety Authority (EFSA), the 
World Health Organization (WHO), and others [120]. 
Their report concluded that there is no evidence that 
genetically modified foods have any harmful effects; 
a declaration signed by over 3,500 scientists including 
25 Nobel Laureates reiterates this position [28]. 

Future Directions 

As agriculture must adapt to rapidly changing needs and 
growing conditions it is important to become more 
effective at producing more or less with limited resources 
and only the tools of biotechnology will allow us to 
bypass physiological and environmental limitations to 
produce sufficient food, feed, fuels, and fiber on ever 
diminishing arable land to meet ever increasing demand. 
The challenges going forward are foremost technical 
as one strives to modify qualitative as opposed to quan¬ 
titative traits and intricates metabolic pathways and 
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networks as opposed to single genes; the scientific hurdles 
to achieve these aims are not trivial. However, with the 
tools now coming online in the fields of genomics, 
proteomics, metabolmics, and bioinformatics, there 
is the potential to make major modifications to 
introgress desirable traits. For example, tools such as 
next generation sequencing, RNA interference (RNAi), 
transcription factors (Tfs), transcription activator-like 
effector nucleases (TALENs), mini-chromosomes, com¬ 
binatorial transformation, epigenetic modification, net¬ 
work engineering, and systems biology will allow us to 
apply both reductive and holistic approaches to identify, 
modify, introgress, and subsequently and simultaneously 
study the expression and interaction of transgenes on 
tens of thousands of endogenous genes in elite germ- 
plasm backgrounds. With these newly evolving tools, 
one is beginning to dissect the global effects of metabolic 
engineering on metabolites, enzyme activities, and fluxes. 
With rapidly emerging technologies, the increase in our 
understanding of and ability to manipulate plant metab¬ 
olism during the coming decades should place plant 
researchers in the position of being able to modify crop 
traits to respond to the diversity of needs from minimiz¬ 
ing environmental impact to optimizing productivity 
and quality output. 

Non-technical limitations include intellectual prop¬ 
erty restrictions which may limit translation of public 
research if not managed judiciously; secondly, liability 
concerns over abuse or misuse of constructs; thirdly 
prohibitive and asymmetric biosafety regimes and finally 
public acceptance. The latter two in many ways are the 
most insidious of limitations as they have little basis in 
rational process and thus are difficult to redress effec¬ 
tively - the last in particular is often predicated on how 
much of the former is perceived to be of concern, and 
how positions are presented by the opposing factions. It 
is often easier to appeal to emotion and self-fear than it is 
to present reasoned and judicious scientific rational for 
basing risk analysis. Indeed the actual commercialization 
of biotech products may have little to do with technical 
limitations and more to do with these external con¬ 
straints primarily the process of regulatory approval. 
The flagship of improved nutritional varieties, namely, 
beta carotene-enhanced rice commonly referred to as 
golden rice, despite being under consideration since the 
late 1990s and subject to a barrage of risk assessments is 
unlikely to be approved until 2012 at the earliest. Ingo 


Potrykus, the developer, says an unreasonable amount of 
testing has been required without scientific justification. 
In a recent Nature article [ 121 ], he lays the blame largely 
on the regulatory process which he considers excessive 
observing that unjustified and impractical legal require¬ 
ments are preventing genetically engineered crops from 
saving millions from starvation and malnutrition. 

In the final analysis, resources are finite and true 
sustainability can come only from an enlightened phi¬ 
losophy that promotes the development of resource¬ 
enhancing technologies. Antithetically, those who claim 
to be the stalwarts of sustainability are, on occasion, the 
very ones who oppose the development and application 
of those tools that can help to insure such sustainability. 
The only sure way to insure food security and protect the 
planet s resources is not to settle into the complacency of 
maintaining the status quo but to engage in continual, 
constructive change based on scientific knowledge. 
Thus, if one is to be accountable to posterity it is not 
just the choice but ones duty to promote and apply 
responsible science and technology in all endeavors. 
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Glossary 

Biodiversity Biodiversity is the quantity and variabil¬ 
ity among living organisms within species (genetic 
diversity), between species and between ecosystems. 
Biodiversity is not itself an ecosystem service, but 
underpins the supply of services. The value placed 
on biodiversity for its own sake is captured under 
the cultural ecosystem service called “ethical values” 
(according to the Economics of Ecosystems and 
Biodiversity report [ 1 ]). 

Deliberate release Any intentional introduction into 
the environment of a genetically modified organism 
(GMO) or a combination of GMOs for which no 
specific containment measures are used to limit 
their contact with, and to provide a high level of 
safety for, the general population and the environ¬ 
ment (according to Directive 2001/18/EC on 
the deliberate release into the environment of 
GMOs [2]). 

Ecosystem An ecosystem is a dynamic complex of 
plant, animal, and microorganism communities 
and their non-living environment interacting 
as a functional unit. Examples of ecosystems 
include rainforests, grasslands, urban parks, and 
cultivated farmlands. Ecosystems can be relatively 
undisturbed by humans, such as virgin rainforests, 
or can be modified by human activity (according to 
the Economics of Ecosystems and Biodiversity 
report [1]). 

Ecosystem services Ecosystem services are the benefits 
that people obtain from ecosystems. Examples 
include food, freshwater, timber, climate regula¬ 
tion, protection from natural hazards, erosion 
control, pharmaceutical ingredients, and recreation 
(according to the Economics of Ecosystems and 
Biodiversity report [ 1 ]). 

Environmental harm Environmental harm can be 
defined as a measurable adverse change in 
a natural resource or measurable impairment of 
a natural resource service which may occur directly 
or indirectly (according to Directive 2004/35/EC on 
environmental liability [3]). 

Genetically modified/transgenic organisms Organ¬ 
isms, such as plants, animals, and microorganisms 
(with the exception of human beings), in which the 
genetic material (DNA) has been altered in such 
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a way that does not occur naturally by mating and/ 
or natural recombination (according to Directive 
2001/18/EC on the deliberate release into the envi¬ 
ronment of GMOs [2]). 

Living modified organism Any living organism 
that possesses a novel combination of genetic 
material obtained through the use of modern 
biotechnology (according to the Cartagena Proto¬ 
col on Biosafety [4]). 

Modern biotechnology The application of (1) in vitro 
nucleic acid techniques, including recombinant 
deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) and direct introduc¬ 
tion of nucleic acid into cells or organelles, or 
(2) fusion of cells beyond the taxonomic family, 
that overcome natural physiological reproductive 
or recombination barriers and that are not 
techniques used in traditional breeding and selec¬ 
tion (according to the Cartagena Protocol on 
Biosafety [4]). 

Organism Any biological entity capable of replication 
or of transferring genetic material (according to 
Directive 2001/18/EC on the deliberate release 
into the environment of GMOs [2]). 

Placing on the market Making available to third 
parties, whether in return for payment or free of 
charge (according to Directive 2001/18/EC on 
the deliberate release into the environment of 
GMOs [2]). 

Risk assessment Process of evaluation of risk, includ¬ 
ing the identification of scientific uncertainties, of 
the likelihood and severity of an adverse effect(s) 
or event(s) occurring to human and animal health 
or the environment following exposure under 
defined conditions to a risk source(s). A risk 
assessment comprises problem formulation (or 
hazard identification), hazard characterization, 
exposure characterization, and risk characteriza¬ 
tion (according to [5]). 

Definition of the Subject 

This contribution describes the risk assessment princi¬ 
ples and the regulatory framework for transgenic 
(genetically modified (GM)) crops in the European 
Union (EU). 

While the global cropping area of GM crops 
reached 148 million hectares in 2010, the total area 


cultivated with GM crops in the EU was less than 
100,000 ha. Most GM crops are thus cultivated outside 
the EU, but might subsequently be imported and even¬ 
tually further processed in the EU, mostly for animal 
feed purposes. 

It is globally accepted that agro-food biotechnol¬ 
ogy could contribute to achieving the objectives 
(conservation of biological diversity, sustainable use 
of its components, fair and equitable sharing of the 
benefits arising out of the utilization of genetic 
resources) laid down in the Convention on Biolog¬ 
ical Diversity, if developed and used with adequate 
safety measures for both the environment and 
human health. Generally, the safety measures are 
embedded in process- or product-based regulatory 
framework. The EU regulatory framework is pro- 
cess-based, precautionary, and includes mandatory 
labeling and traceability requirements for GM crops 
and their derived food and feed products. During its 
development, the EU regulatory system has become 
increasingly more stringent. 

GM crops and their derived food and feed products 
are generally subject to a risk analysis before they can be 
commercialized. In the EU, the risk analysis consists of 
three components: risk assessment, risk management, 
and risk communication. In risk assessment, potential 
adverse impacts associated with a specific activity are 
scientifically characterized on a case-by-case basis, 
while in risk management, policy alternatives to accept, 
minimize, or reduce the characterized risks are weighed 
and, if needed, appropriate prevention and control 
options are selected. Risk management is functionally 
and temporally separate from risk assessment in order 
to reduce any conflict of interest and to protect the 
scientific integrity of risk assessment. Risk communi¬ 
cation is defined as an interactive exchange of informa¬ 
tion and opinions on risk throughout risk analysis, 
between risk assessors, risk managers, and other inter¬ 
ested parties. 

When analyzing potential risks, it is important to 
bear in mind that the real choice is not between GM 
crops that are inherently risky and traditionally bred 
ones that are completely safe. The cultivation of 
existing crops and those with novel traits (including 
GM crops) will have both positive and negative conse¬ 
quences. To fully acknowledge the overall outcome of 
adopting specific crops, and to assess and manage more 
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effectively the environmental footprint of agriculture 
as a whole, the conclusion is that broader and more 
balanced legislative oversight is needed in the EU. 

Introduction 

The global cropping area of GM crops (including 
soya bean, maize, cotton, oilseed rape, and sugar 
beet) has consistently increased each year since 
they were first commercially cultivated in 1996. 
While the global cropping area of GM crops reached 
148 million hectares in 2010, the total area under GM 
cultivation in the European Union (EU) was approx¬ 
imately 91,400 ha [6]. Most approved GM crops 
worldwide are thus currently cultivated outside the 
EU, but might subsequently be imported and eventu¬ 
ally further processed in the EU, mostly for animal feed 
purposes. 

The disparity in adoption rates of GM crops 
between the EU and the rest of the world is generally 
attributed both to societal and political opposition 
toward agro-food biotechnology, and to complex reg¬ 
ulatory approval procedures in the EU [7, 8]. In the 
mid-1990s, the advent of GM crops aroused strong 
societal concerns [9-12]. Fostered by several highly 
publicized and successive food safety crises (e.g., 
bovine spongiform encephalopathy, dioxins, emer¬ 
gence of pathogens such as Escherichia coli 0157), pub¬ 
lic suspicion toward regulatory authorities, scientists 
and technocratic decision making grew [13]. The 
media, which was explicitly involved in framing public 
perception and societal image-building of agro-food 
biotechnology [14, 15], exacerbated the social amplifi¬ 
cation of risk [16]. In the late 1990s, increasing societal 
and political opposition contributed to a de facto mor¬ 
atorium on new GM crop market approvals. This was 
adopted at a meeting of the EU Council of environ¬ 
mental Ministers in June 1999, where five EU Member 
States indicated that they would oppose any new 
approvals pending a revision of the legislation [17]. 
The moratorium did not have a formal status and did 
not revoke pre-1999 approvals of GM crops or food 
products, nor did it officially prevent new approvals of 
GM food products. However, the moratorium was de 
facto effective since a sufficient number of Member 
States ensured a blocking majority of the legislative 
process [18]. As a consequence, several GM crop 


market applications remained blocked in the EU regu¬ 
latory system for over a decade. 

From 1999 onward, policy makers started to con¬ 
tinuously revise the legal conditions under which GM 
crops and derived food and feed products were to be 
allowed to be used in the EU, in order to slow down 
further erosion of public and market confidence 
(reviewed in [ 10] ). These various legal and institutional 
reforms, although leading to the upheaval of the de 
facto moratorium in 2004 and a regulatory regime 
that imposes the most stringent criteria for their 
approval worldwide (cf., WTO dispute between the 
US and EU), did not dissipate societal concerns. As 
Gaskell et al. [19] put it “the new regulatory frame 
appears to have done little to allay the European pub¬ 
lic’s anxieties about agro-food biotechnology,” and “the 
years of controversy have led many people in Europe to 
believe that anything that has to do with GM food is 
undesirable”. Member States continue to raise safety 
objections during the approval process for the placing 
on the market of GM crops. While the new EU regula¬ 
tory system should guarantee a harmonized and sci¬ 
ence-based process, none of the GM plant market 
applications that were positively evaluated by the EU 
authority responsible for providing advice on the safety 
of GMOs, the European Food Safety Authority (EFSA), 
have attained the necessary qualified majority (neither 
in favor nor against the approval of GMOs) from the 
relevant regulatory committees or the Council of 
Ministers, both for exhibiting substantial abstentions 
in voting [18, 20]. In most cases, the European Com¬ 
mission has adopted favorable decisions that are not 
endorsed by a qualified majority of Member States, 
whereas in other cases, decisions are still pending. 

In response to the European Commission approvals 
for the marketing of GM crops, several Member States 
invoked national safeguard measures to provisionally 
restrict or prohibit the use and/or sale of approved 
GMOs in their territory. Even though EFSA concluded 
that, in terms of risk to human and animal health and 
the environment, no new scientific evidence had been 
presented that would invalidate former risk assess¬ 
ments, the Council of Ministers rejected the proposals 
of the European Commission to repeal invoked safe¬ 
guard measures. To reduce the recourse of Member 
States to safeguard measures and to facilitate the deci¬ 
sion making process, the European Commission 
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proposed in July 2010 to confer to Member States the 
freedom to allow, restrict, or ban the cultivation of 
GMOs on part or all of their territory [21, 22]. In 
addition, the European Commission issued a new Rec¬ 
ommendation on coexistence of GM crops with con¬ 
ventional and/or organic crops [23] that replaces the 
previous recommendation from 2003. Whether these 
proposals will help to unlock the European legal grid¬ 
lock is debatable. The European Parliament and Coun¬ 
cil are expected to discuss the proposals, with a view to 
legal implementation, in the autumn of 2010 [24]. 
However, several Member States have already notified 
the European Commission of their intention to pro¬ 
hibit the cultivation of the Amflora® starch potato, 
which was approved for cultivation in March 2010. It 
was the first EU approval for cultivation of a GM crop 
in the past decade. This approval has garnered consid¬ 
erable public controversy [25] and is illustrative of the 
lasting skeptical and/or ambivalent attitude of the 
European society toward agro-food biotechnology. 

Regulatory Oversight of GM Plants and Their 
Derived Food and Feed Products 

Heightened global awareness and concern over accel¬ 
erating environmental degradation during the latter 
quarter of the twentieth century resulted in a desire 
by the international community to push the protection 
of the environment higher up the political agenda. 
These efforts came to fruition in 1992 when the Con¬ 
vention on Biological Diversity (CBD) came into force. 
Its objectives include “the conservation of biological 
diversity, the sustainable use of its components and the 
fair and equitable sharing of the benefits arising out of 
the utilization of genetic resources” [26]. During the 
elaboration of the Convention, negotiators recognized 
that biotechnology could contribute to achieving these 
objectives, if developed and used with adequate safety 
measures for both the environment and human health. 
Accordingly, procedures were developed to address the 
safe transfer, handling, and use of any LMO (used 
interchangeable with GMO in this contribution) 
resulting from biotechnology that may have an adverse 
effect on the conservation and sustainable use of bio¬ 
logical diversity (Article 19.3, CBD). These procedures 
formed the Cartagena Protocol on Biosafety (CPB; 4), 
which came into force in 2003 and has 160 signatory 


countries to date (October 2010). Parties lacking 
a cohesive biosafety policy undertook, or are currently 
undertaking, a number of initiatives to put a national 
framework in place in order to comply with the CPB. 

This period of heightened political activity in 
environmental protection has coincided with a con¬ 
comitant rise in GM crop cultivation. The number of 
countries opting to grow GM crops has increased 
steadily from 6 in 1996, the first year of commerciali¬ 
zation, to 18 in 2003 and 25 in 2009 [27]. 
Among the top 10 GM crop-growing countries by 
area, the USA, Argentina, Canada, Uruguay, and Aus¬ 
tralia are currently not Parties to the CPB. At the same 
time, many developing countries that have ratified the 
CPB are still in the process of elaborating a regulatory 
framework governing the import or cultivation of GM 
crops. This has led to the current situation where dif¬ 
ferent strategies and standards have been adopted at the 
national level, caused by the different infrastructures 
available in developed and developing countries, and 
has resulted in much confusion and difficulty in har¬ 
monizing environment and trade agreements and 
regulations. 

The Cartagena Protocol on Biosafety 

The CPB has been the primary driving force behind 
many countries establishing national biosafety regula¬ 
tory systems for GM crops and animals. Attempts have 
been made under the CPB, as an international legally 
binding treaty, to set forth the scientific and 
legal boundaries for those systems, and establish 
a minimum set of rules and procedures to “ensure an 
adequate level of protection to avoid or minimize 
potential adverse effects on the conservation and sus¬ 
tainable use of biological diversity, taking into account 
human health”. The CPB also sets minimum standards 
for regulating certain aspects concerning the safe trans¬ 
fer, handling, and use of LMOs [28]. 

The necessary set of techniques to produce GMOs 
has been defined not only by the CPB, but also by other 
relevant international treaties, guidelines, and stan¬ 
dards, including the Principles for the Risk Analysis 
of Foods Derived from Modern Biotechnology [29], 
and the International Standards for Phytosanitary 
Measures [30]. The application of modern biotechnol¬ 
ogy allows the intentional crossing of natural breeding 
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barriers, the underlying molecular processes of which 
are qualified as sufficiently “new” so that they and the 
resulting organisms can be patented as inventions. 

In many countries, the terms “genetically modified 
organism,” “genetically engineered organism,” and 
“transgenic organism” are widely used, including in 
domestic legislation, to describe LMOs covered by the 
CPB [31]. Different countries therefore have biosafety 
regulations to guide the development of GM crops. 
Such regulations are key to ensuring the environmental 
and human safety of GMOs and give the public confi¬ 
dence in GM products [28]. 

Although the CPB covers all LMOs, it primarily 
addresses two particular uses of LMOs: [1] those that 
will be intentionally introduced into the environment 
and [2] those used for food, feed, or processing (FFP). 
For LMOs used for other purposes, such as LMOs used 
in the laboratory, the Protocol leaves any regulation to 
the discretion of the individual country. The CPB also 
does not cover products derived from LMOs, such as 
processed foods that have ingredients that came 
from LMOs. 

To ensure the safe transfer, handling, and use of 
LMOs, the CPB sets up two separate procedures. The 
first time that an LMO is to be intentionally intro¬ 
duced into the environment, the CPB sets up an 
Advanced Informed Agreement (AIA) procedure 
(Article 7). This procedure requires that an exporter 
of an LMO provides a notice with detailed informa¬ 
tion about the LMO to the importing country 
(Article 8). The importing country then reviews 
the information, conducts a risk assessment, and 
decides, based on the risk assessment results, 
whether to approve or reject the LMO (Articles 10 
and 15). In deciding whether to accept the LMO, the 
importing country can invoke risk management 
measures to address issues that arise from the risk 
assessment (Article 16). The importing country also 
can err on the side of precaution (discussed below) 
and not approve an LMO if there is insufficient 
information to adequately assess its particular poten¬ 
tial risks (Article 10 [6]). 

The second procedure set up by the CPB is for 
LMOs for FFP (such as maize, soya bean, wheat, or 
other grains that will be fed to humans or animals). For 
these LMOs, the AIA procedure is not required (Article 
11). Instead, the CPB establishes a simpler system 


which reflects the decreased likelihood that these 
LMOs will affect the biodiversity of the exporting 
country. Before the LMO can be exported to another 
country, the safety decision in the exporting country 
is communicated to other countries through the 
Biosafety Clearing-House (BCH; http://bch.cbd.int/). 
A country may require prior consent, however, under 
its domestic regulatory framework, as long as that 
requirement has been posted on the Biosafety Clear¬ 
ing-House (Article 11). 

The CPB also contains numerous other provisions 
that complement the review procedures for LMOs 
discussed above and address issues important to 
a uniform and comprehensive biosafety regulatory 
process. There are provisions on reviewing decisions 
for new information (Article 12), simplified procedures 
for certain LMOs that do not present risks (Article 13) 
and emergency procedures for unintentional releases of 
LMOs (Article 17). The CPB also addresses issues such 
as public awareness and participation (Article 23), and 
what to do about confidential information (Article 21). 
Thus, the Protocol attempts to establish a complete and 
comprehensive set of procedures and legal obligations 
to assess and manage the potential risks of LMOs on 
biological diversity, also taking into account risks to 
human health. 

While proponents of modern biotechnology state 
that no new risks are associated with GMOs, others 
feel that the new methods of producing organisms 
might be associated with new risks. Premarket pro¬ 
cedures have therefore been established by many 
regulatory authorities around the world, and are 
applied to assess how the organisms may behave 
and evolve in the environment, and how they may 
interact with other species. The CPB sets forth the 
information about an LMO that is needed before it is 
released into the environment or used for FFP. 
Annexes I and II contain detailed lists on the major 
categories of information needed to assess the poten¬ 
tial risks of an LMO. They provide models which 
a national biosafety regulatory system can use as 
standard data requirements. Of course, individual 
countries may add to the list of required informa¬ 
tion, depending on particular environment issues 
within their country or if they choose to address 
other risk areas (such as food safety or socioeco¬ 
nomic concerns). 
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The CPB also attempts to explain what 
a scientific risk assessment of an LMO should entail. 
Annex III sets forth the objective of the risk assess¬ 
ment, what the risk assessment will be used for, the 
general principles that the risk assessment must fol¬ 
low, the methodology of the risk assessment, and 
particular points to consider when assessing the 
potential risks of an LMO. The Annex provides 
a clear explanation to interested parties about what 
is expected in the risk assessment, what will guide 
the risk assessment, and how it will be used. There¬ 
fore, the Protocol’s Annexes attempts to provide suf¬ 
ficient information and details so that countries 
which adopt those provisions will establish harmo¬ 
nized and standardized procedures that will be trans¬ 
parent and understandable. 

Precaution and the CPB 

Based on the reaffirmation of the precautionary 
approach contained in Principle 15 of the Rio Declara¬ 
tion on Environment and Development (1992), 
Articles 10 (para. 6) and 11 (para. 8) of the CPB both 
state that 

► "Lack of scientific certainty due to insufficient relevant 
scientific information and knowledge regarding the 
extent of the potential adverse effects of a living mod¬ 
ified organism on the conservation and sustainable 
use of biological diversity in the Party of import, taking 
also into account risks to human health, shall not 
prevent that Party from taking a decision, as appropri¬ 
ate, with regard to the import of the living modified 
organism_in order to avoid or minimize such poten¬ 

tial adverse effects". 

However, ever since the CPB came into force, govern¬ 
ment regulators and their technical experts, political 
activists, and GM product developers have debated this 
inclusion of the precautionary approach. Disagree¬ 
ments have raged over whether such an approach is 
a useful tool for managing the risks of biotechnology 
and its products. Resolving these disputes is made 
difficult by the lack of a formal, established definition, 
making it unclear exactly what it means in practical 
terms and what it requires of governments and inno¬ 
vators. Therefore, governments may act at their discre¬ 
tion to restrict or ban products or activities even before 


obtaining proof that a harm is imminent, although no 
obligation to do so seems to be implied in the CPB. 
This had led opponents of such actions to argue that 
conversely, such decisions can also jeopardize human 
health and the environment at large, for example, dur¬ 
ing the severe food shortage of 2002 in Southern Africa 
when food aid shipments containing transgenic maize 
were rejected on the basis of potential harm. Until 
clarity is forthcoming, this will remain fertile ground 
for dispute and open for possible abuse. 

Process-Based Versus Product-Based Approach 

In Europe, as in all Parties of the CPB, a process-based 
regulatory system governs the regulation of GMOs, as 
the techniques used for their production were consid¬ 
ered new and raised specific safety concerns. A GMO is 
thus mainly characterized by the technique used to 
produce it, and is defined as an organism in which the 
genetic material has been altered in a way that does not 
occur naturally by crossing and/or natural recombina¬ 
tion [2]. Directive 2001/18/EC, on the deliberate 
release of GMOs into the environment, provides a list 
of techniques in Annexes IA and IB that: (1) result in 
genetic modification; (2) are not considered to result in 
genetic modification; or that (3) result in genetic mod¬ 
ification, but yield organisms that are excluded from 
the scope of the Directive [2, 32]. Production tech¬ 
niques falling under the EU GMO definition are: 

• Recombinant nucleic acid techniques involving the 
formation of new combinations of genetic material 
by the insertion of nucleic acid molecules produced 
by whatever means outside an organism, into any 
virus, bacterial plasmid, or other vector system and 
their incorporation into a host organism in which 
they do not naturally occur but in which they are 
capable of continued propagation 

• Techniques involving the direct introduction into an 
organism of heritable material prepared outside the 
organism including microinjection, macroinjection, 
and microencapsulation 

• Cell fusion (including protoplast fusion) or hybrid¬ 
ization techniques where live cells with new combi¬ 
nations of heritable genetic material are formed 
through the fusion of two or more cells by means 
of methods that do not occur naturally 
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In vitro fertilization, natural transformation pro¬ 
cesses (e.g., conjugation, transduction, transforma¬ 
tion), and polyploidy induction are not considered to 
result in genetic modification and are, therefore, cur¬ 
rently excluded from the GMO definition. Techniques 
of genetic modification yielding organisms that cur¬ 
rently are excluded from the GMO definition are muta¬ 
genesis and cell fusion of plant cells of organisms which 
can exchange genetic material through “traditional” 
production techniques [2]. 

In the USA and Canada, a product-based regula¬ 
tory approach is followed for the regulation of GMOs 
[33-35]. Legislation focuses on the risks of products, 
and not the techniques of production, as genetic mod¬ 
ification per se is not considered inherently risky. 
Because the focus is on novel traits or attributes intro¬ 
duced into a plant, rather than the method of produc¬ 
tion, both plants and their derived food and feed 
products are regulated under the existing regulatory 
system. 

Whether legal regimes using production techniques 
instead of the product itself as a trigger for regulatory 
oversight provide the best framework for an adequate 
safety assessment of GMOs is at best debatable. On the 
one hand, it is questionable whether newly developed 
crop improvement techniques will outgrow the current 
EU GMO legislation [36, 37]. On the other hand, it is 
not intuitively obvious why conventionally bred plants 
and their derived products are not subject to a similar 
safety assessment as those obtained through genetic 
modification [38, 39] or, conversely, why GM plants 
are regulated more strictly than conventionally 
bred ones in the EU [40, 41]. With techno-scientific 
advances and innovations, the knowledge about plant 
genes and their regulation and functions has increased, 
while new plant production techniques have emerged 
to induce or select desired plant characteristics, such as 
RNA interference and oligonucleotide-mediated muta¬ 
genesis (see, e.g., [32, 42-44]). These new techniques 
may challenge the current regulatory definition of 
a GMO, because it is not always clear whether the 
products obtained through these techniques would be 
captured by, or excluded from, the EU GMO definition 
[36]. The current EU regulation is therefore heavily 
reliant upon the need to regularly update the list of 
techniques and their possible uses; otherwise, it runs 
the risk of quickly becoming obsolete, as the rate of 


innovation and advances in the field of biotechnology 
marches on. In addition, the ability to detect products 
of such emerging technologies will be severely chal¬ 
lenged, and as such, there will need to be a greater 
emphasis placed on traceability mechanisms for this 
approach to be practically regulated. In recognition of 
this, EU Member States and the European Commission 
are considering recent developments in plant breeding 
and are discussing if the current EU legalization 
appropriately covers these new techniques and their 
application, and whether they should be subject to 
regulatory requirements. Recently, in an answer to 
a parliamentary question, the European Commission 
stated that a specific working group of external experts 
has been put in place to determine which of the newly 
developed plant production techniques would result in 
genetic modification and would thus be captured by, or 
excluded from, the EU GMO definition (cfi, Parlia¬ 
mentary question P-6606/07 2008). 

Regulatory Framework for GMOs in the EU 

The EU has the most stringent and wide-ranging 
regulations on GM products and commodities in 
the world. Their development can be traced back to 
the aforementioned food safety incidences in the 
mid-1990s that affected European consumer confi¬ 
dence in government regulatory agencies and agri¬ 
business groups. These concerns have developed to 
include a negative view of GM products and of the 
companies that develop and market these products. 
Furthermore, the ongoing maintenance of trade bar¬ 
riers against agricultural imports in general has 
resulted in strong political pressure to regulate GM 
products [45]. 

The EU regulatory approach is precautionary, 
process-related, and includes mandatory labeling and 
traceability requirements for food and feed crops, 
unprocessed or processed. Only non-food GM prod¬ 
ucts (unseeded), such as textile or other industrial 
products, are not subject to any requirement. 

EU legislation is adopted through a system of 
interactions between the three main EU institu¬ 
tions: the European Parliament; the Council of the 
European Union (i.e., representatives of all the EU 
Member States at the ministerial level); and the 
European Commission. In most cases, the European 
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Commission initiates legislative proposals that are 
decided jointly by the Council and the European 
Parliament; the most common legislative measures 
are Regulations (acts that are binding in their 
entirety and are immediately applicable throughout 
the EU) and Directives (acts that require the mod¬ 
ification or establishment of national measures, 
generally for harmonization purposes). Legislation 
pertaining to GMOs in the EU is further elaborated 
below. 

Contained Use and Deliberate Release Directives 

In the early 1990s, two European Directives for the use 
of GMOs were adopted: to ensure the protection of 
human and animal health and the environment; to 
guarantee consumers’ freedom of choice without 
misleading consumers/users; and to create an internal 
market that makes the free movement of GMOs possi¬ 
ble within the EU without unequal competition and 
impediments between and within Member States. 
Directive 90/219/EEC, which has since been amended 
by Directive 98/81/EEC, regulated the contained use of 
GM microorganisms, while Directive 90/220/EEC reg¬ 
ulated the deliberate release of GMOs into the environ¬ 
ment, covering both the release for research purposes 
(part B) and for commercial use as or in products (part 
C). This triad reflects the stepwise process GM crops go 
through, beginning with experiments under contained 
use (e.g., laboratory, greenhouse), through experimen¬ 
tal release, up to the placing on the market. According 
to the step-by-step principle, the containment of 
GMOs can be reduced and the scale of release increased 
gradually, if assessment of earlier steps indicated that 
the next step can be taken. 

Novel Food Regulation 

On 15 May 1997, Regulation (EC) No 258/97 - the 
so-called Novel Food Regulation - removed food prod¬ 
ucts derived from GM plants from the scope of Direc¬ 
tive 90/220/EEC on the deliberate release of GMOs into 
the environment. The new regulation covered risk 
assessment procedures and the marketing and labeling 
of all types of novel foods, including those produced by 
new plant production techniques such as genetic engi¬ 
neering, as well as food without a history of safe use in 
the EU. Under the Novel Food Regulation, the safety 


assessment of GM food was based on the principle of 
substantial equivalence between the GM food and its 
traditionally cultivated non-GM counterpart. The non- 
GM counterpart was generally taken to have a history 
of safe use, allowing it to serve as baseline in the com¬ 
parison of its chemical composition and phenotypic 
characteristics to those of GM food [46-48]. 

According to the labeling provisions of the Novel 
Food Regulation, labeling was not required when a GM 
raw material had been treated technically in such a way 
that neither the new DNA, nor the protein could be 
detected in the end product. Since May 1997, processed 
oil from GM oilseed rape, maize, and cotton, and 
processed food and food ingredients derived from 
GM maize have been notified as being substantially 
equivalent and thus approved for human consumption 
under the simplified procedure of the Novel Food 
Regulation. Moreover, labeling did not apply to food 
already used for human consumption in the EU prior 
to the establishment of the Novel Food Regulation. 
Food already marketed, such as GTS40-3-2 soya bean 
and Btl 76 maize, were not considered as novel. With 
the adoption of Regulations (EC) No 1813/97 and 
1139/98, the labeling of GTS40-3-2 soya bean and 
Btl76 maize foodstuffs also became compulsory. 
From that moment on, the label literally had to contain 
the words “produced from GM soya bean” or “pro¬ 
duced from GM maize” when the new protein or trans- 
gene was detectable in the end product intended for 
consumption. A final product needed no label when 
a GM raw material had been technically treated in such 
a way that neither the new protein nor the transgene 
could be detected (e.g., hydrolyzed soya bean proteins, 
refined oils). With Regulation (EC) No 50/2000, the 
labeling provisions were extended to additives and 
flavorings that have been genetically modified or that 
have been produced from a GMO. 

Revised Deliberate Release Directive 

On 17 October 2002, Directive 2001/18/EC replaced 
(the older) Directive 90/220/EEC. With it (1) the pre¬ 
cautionary principle was explicitly adopted as a guide; 
(2) risk assessment criteria were broadened to include 
direct, indirect, immediate, delayed, and cumulative 
long-term adverse effects; (3) post-market environ¬ 
mental monitoring (PMEM) became compulsory; 
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(4) the need for a common methodology for the 
environmental risk assessment was established; (5) the 
requirement of reexamination of risk assessment 
and management conclusions in light of new scientific 
evidence was strengthened by limiting the duration 
of market consents to a maximum of ten years; 

(6) specific considerations related to the use of 
antibiotic resistance marker genes were introduced; 

(7) existing labeling provisions applying to GM food 
were extended to all marketed products containing 
GMOs; (8) the general concept of traceability at all 
stages of commercialization was introduced; (9) trans¬ 
parency in the decision making process was increased; 
(10) consultation of the public became mandatory in 
the approval procedure; (11) the possibility to consult 
an ethics committee was confirmed; and (12) the 
implementation of national cultivation registers was 
required, recording the locations where GM plants 
have been grown for experimental purposes. 

General Food Law and Establishment of the 
European Food Safety Authority 

Adding to Directive 2001/18/EC, Regulation (EC) No 
178/2002 - the so-called General Food Law- laid down 
general principles of food law and procedures in food 
and feed safety. It defines food and feed and other 
agricultural inputs at the level of primary production, 
as well as hazard, risk, risk analysis, risk assessment, risk 
management, and risk communication. Furthermore, 
the General Food Law sets food and feed safety require¬ 
ments in order to determine whether any food or feed 
may be injurious to human and animal health. With 
this Regulation, the application of the precautionary 
principle was further extended to risk analysis of all 
food and feed in the EU, whether of GM-origin or not. 

In response to a multiple wave of food crises that 
caused considerable public concern in Europe about 
food safety and the ability of regulatory authorities to 
fully protect consumers, the European Food Safety 
Authority (EFSA) was created as a European-wide risk 
assessment body. EFSA is tasked: (1) to provide 
science-based advice at the request of the European 
Commission on any matter within its mission, or in 
the framework of Community legislation; (2) to issue 
scientific advice on its own initiative; and (3) to 
issue advice upon request of the European Parliament 


or a Member State on matters falling within its mission 
(Article 29 of the General Food Law). By providing 
“independent, objective, and transparent” science- 
based advice, EFSA aims to ensure a high level of 
consumer protection and to restore and maintain 
confidence in the EU food supply. 

EFSA has ten Scientific Panels addressing food 
safety issues in the different sectors of food and feed 
production, and a Scientific Committee. The EFSA 
Scientific Panel on Genetically Modified Organisms 
(EFSA GMO Panel) consists of 21 scientific experts 
from European research institutes, universities, or risk 
assessment bodies. The EFSA GMO Panel issues: 
(1) scientific opinions on the safety of GMO market 
approval dossiers and on national safeguard clauses 
invoked by Member States; and (2) produces guidelines 
for the risk assessment of GMOs upon request of the 
European Commission in the framework of Directive 
2001/18/EC and Regulation (EC) No 1829/2003. These 
guidelines provide assistance to those preparing and 
presenting GMO market applications, by describing 
principles, concepts, data requirements, and issues to 
be considered in the frame of risk assessment. So far, 
the following guidances have been issued: 

• Guidance document for the risk assessment of 
GM plants and derived food and feed (issued in 
2004; published in 2006; revised in 2008 and 2011) 

• Guidance document for the risk assessment of GM 
microorganisms and their derived products 
intended for food and feed use (issued in 2006; 
revised in 2011) 

• Guidance document for the renewal of authoriza¬ 
tions of existing GMO products (issued in 2006) 

• Guidance document for the risk assessment of GM 
plants containing stacked transformation events 
(issued in 2007; replaced by the latest revision of 
the Guidance document for the risk assessment of 
GM plants and derived food and feed, see above) 

• Guidance for the risk assessment of GM plants used 
for non-food or non-feed purposes (issued in 2009) 

• Guidance on the environmental risk assessment of 
GM plants (issued in 2010) 

• Guidance on selection of comparators for the risk 
assessment of GM plants (issued in 2011) 

• Guidance on the PMEM of GM plants (issued 
in 2011) 
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Scientific opinions and reports are also issued on 
specific risk assessment issues regarding food, feed, and 
environmental safety related to GMOs, such as: the 
safety of antibiotic resistance marker genes; the use of 
animal feeding trials for testing of whole GM food and 
feed; the statistical analysis of results of field trials; the 
evaluation of GM plants cultivated for non-food/feed 
purposes; PMEM; statistical considerations for the 
safety evaluation of GMOs; and the assessment of aller¬ 
genicity of GM foods. A scientific opinion on the envi¬ 
ronmental risk assessment of non-target organisms 
exposed to GM plants was recently adopted, as well as 
a scientific opinion on the annual PMEM report on the 
cultivation of maize MON810 in 2009. The EFSA GMO 
Panel is continuously considering new scientific infor¬ 
mation and recent developments in the field of GMO 
risk assessment, and as such, it has undertaken several 
initiatives to incorporate them into its operational pro¬ 
cedures (see [49, 50] for further details). 

GM Food and Feed Regulation 

Issued on 18 April 2004, Regulation (EC) No 1829/ 
2003 on GM food and feed covers the commercializa¬ 
tion and risk assessment of GM food and feed, such as 
food/feed containing or consisting of, food/feed 
produced from, and food/feed containing ingredients 
produced from GMOs, as well as seed or other plant- 
propagating material. Prior to this date, approvals for 
human food use were required under the Novel Food 
Regulation, whereas feed use was assessed under Direc¬ 
tive 2001/18/EC and its predecessor. The amended 
approval procedure is centralized around EFSA and 
based on a “one door - one key” approach whereby all 
commercial uses can be covered in the same GM plant 
market approval dossier. Moreover, it also introduces 
the need for a GM crop market application to cover 
both food and feed uses, as it avoids market approval 
for a single use in case a product is likely to be used 
for both purposes (e.g., [51] ). In response to the heated 
debates that challenged the “principle of substantial 
equivalence,” the principle was demoted to a “compar¬ 
ative analysis” in the GM Food and Feed Regulation. 
The safety assessment of GM food and feed remains 
based on a comparative analysis in which the non-GM 
counterpart serves as baseline. However, it requires 
more evidence of safety than before. Since the principle 


of “substantial equivalence” was intensely criticized by 
various actors, it was no longer interpreted as the 
endpoint of risk assessment, but rather as the starting 
point. Whether GM food is subject to further safety 
assessment depends on the identified similarities and 
differences between the GM food and its non-GM 
counterpart: (1) if substantial equivalence is 
established, the need for further testing is to be inves¬ 
tigated on a case-by-case basis; (2) if substantial equiv¬ 
alence is established, except for a single or few specific 
traits of GM crops, further tests must be done focusing 
on these traits in order to assess their potential impact 
on human and animal health; and (3) if neither partial 
nor total substantial equivalence is established, the 
wholesomeness of the food product is to be assessed. 
In the same line of arguments, the simplified authori¬ 
zation procedure was abandoned under the GM Food 
and Feed Regulation. 

Approval Procedures for placing GM crops on the 
Market 

Procedures for approval of GM crops in the EU follow 
comitology rules that involve different actors such as the 
European Commission, EFSA, the Regulatory Commit¬ 
tee of Member States representatives under Directive 
2001/18/EC, the Standing Committee on the Food 
Chain and Animal Health (SCFCAH) under Regulation 
(EC) 1829/2003, and the Councils of Ministers. In prin¬ 
ciple, the delegation of powers to the European Commis¬ 
sion along with the supervision of the European 
Commission s use of these powers through committees 
composed of Member States representatives is considered 
a convenient mechanism. It enables efficient decision 
making, engenders a close and cooperative working rela¬ 
tionship between the European Commission and Mem¬ 
ber States, and maintains a degree of control over the 
process by Member States [20]. The voting system is 
based on the number of votes designated to each of the 
27 Member States and is proportional to their percent¬ 
age of the EU population. A qualified majority should 
be at least 74% of the total votes (255) and 14 Member 
States and 62% of the EU population; a blocking 
minority is at least 26% of the votes [91] or 14 Member 
States or >38% of the EU population [18]. 

Approved GM products can move freely through¬ 
out all EU Member States in conformity with any 
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conditions set out in the approval, and enter into the 
public register of GM food and feed (Community 
Register: http://ec.europa.eu/food/dyna/ gm_register/ 
index_en.cfm). Authorizations are valid throughout 
the EU, have a maximum duration of ten years, and 
can be renewed. 

Approval Procedure Under Directive 2001/18/EC 

Under Directive 2001/18/EC, the approval procedure 
for placing a GMO on the market involves all Member 
States, the European Commission, and possibly EFSA 
(see Fig. 1). The GM crop market application is first 
submitted to the National Competent Authority of 
a Member State. Upon receipt of the application, the 
National Competent Authority issues a risk assess¬ 
ment report that may be favorable or unfavorable 
regarding market approval of the GMO under consid¬ 
eration. In the event of a favorable opinion, the Mem¬ 
ber State informs the other Member States via the 
European Commission. The other Member States 
and the European Commission examine the risk 
assessment report and may pose observations and 
objections. 

If there are no objections by other Member States or 
by the European Commission, the National Competent 
Authority that carried out the original risk assessment 
approves the placing on the market of the product, and 
issues a final approval permitting the marketing of the 
GMO within the Community. 

If objections are raised, the procedure provides for 
a conciliation phase among the Member States, the 
European Commission, and the applicant in order to 
resolve the outstanding questions. In case objections 
are maintained at the end of the conciliation phase, 
a Decision is taken at EU level. The European Com¬ 
mission first asks the scientific opinion of the EFSA 
GMO Panel on the safety of the GMO in question. In 
the case of EFSA issuing a positive opinion, the Euro¬ 
pean Commission presents a Draff Decision to the 
Regulatory Committee under Directive 2001/18/EC 
for an opinion. If the Regulatory Committee gives 
a favorable opinion by qualified majority, the European 
Commission adopts the Decision. If not, the Draff 
Decision is submitted to the Council of Ministers for 
adoption or rejection by qualified majority. If the 
Council does not act within three months, the Euro¬ 
pean Commission adopts the draff Decision. 


Approval Procedure Under the GM Food and Feed 
Regulation Under the GM food and feed Regulation, 
a GM crop market application is submitted to the 
National Competent Authority of a Member State, 
which forwards it to EFSA. If the application covers 
the use of seeds or other plant-propagating material for 
cultivation, EFSA asks a National Competent Authority 
under Directive 2001/18/EC to perform the environ¬ 
mental risk assessment that will be considered by EFSA 
during its final assessment (see e.g., [52]). 

From the receipt of a valid GM crop market appli¬ 
cation, EFSA endeavors to deliver its scientific opinion 
within a time limit of six months. This time limit can be 
extended if EFSA or the Commissions Community 
Reference Laboratory seeks supplementary informa¬ 
tion from the applicant. Within three months after 
receiving EFSA’s scientific opinion, the European Com¬ 
mission submits a Draff Decision to the SCFCAH. If 
SCFCAH gives a favorable opinion by qualified major¬ 
ity, the European Commission adopts the Decision. If 
not, the Draff Decision is submitted to the Council of 
Ministers for adoption or rejection by qualified major¬ 
ity. If the Council does not act within three months or 
does not obtain a qualifying majority for adoption or 
rejection of the Commission Draff Decision, the Euro¬ 
pean Commission adopts the Decision (see Fig. 1). 

Labeling and Traceability Regulation 

Regulation (EC) No 1830/2003 on the labeling and 
traceability of GM food and feed complements, clar¬ 
ifies, and makes operational some of the labeling and 
traceability objectives of previous legislation. This Reg¬ 
ulation extended labeling provisions to feed, seed, bulk 
products, food that are delivered as such to the final 
consumers or mass caterers, and to products in which 
GMO-derived DNA or protein (e.g., refined oils) is no 
longer detectable. These requirements go further than 
previously, because the use of genetic modification in 
itself is now sufficient to justify labeling. The label must 
be shown in a clearly visible, legible, and indelible 
manner, and must contain the reference “genetically 
modified,” “produced from genetically modified” or 
“contains genetically modified.” When a GM food or 
feed is different from its conventional counterpart, the 
label must also provide information about any charac¬ 
teristic or property that renders it different. When there 
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Transgenic Crops, Risk Assessment and Regulatory Framework in the European Union. Figure 1 

Approval procedure for placing GM crops on the EU market under Directive 2001 /18/EC and Regulation (EC) No 1829/2003 
(Figure adapted from EFSA (Parma, Italy) and GHK Consulting Ltd (London, UK)) 
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is no conventional counterpart, the label must contain 
appropriate information about the nature and charac¬ 
teristics of the GM food or feed. Any characteristic or 
property that gives rise to ethical or even religious 
concerns also has to be mentioned. Products being 
produced with the help of GMOs - rather than actually 
made out of them - do not require labeling. As such, 
meat, eggs, milk, and dairy products from animals fed 
GM crops fall outside the remit of labeling provisions. 
Since substances assisting in food production, carrier 
substances, or culture media for microorganisms are 
not considered foods, their labeling is not considered 
necessary. 

Labeling Thresholds 

Tolerance thresholds for the unintentional or techni¬ 
cally unavoidable presence of approved GM material in 
non-GM products were established in the EU. 
A tolerance threshold refers to the maximum admix¬ 
ture level for GMO content under which the comingled 
product does not have to be labeled as containing 
a GMO. It is often argued that there is no scientific 
justification for the established thresholds. Since GM 
crops and derived food and feed products are declared 
safe before marketing, thresholds do not relate to safety 
or health issues. However, thresholds reflect a balance 
between differently framed societal concerns and 
requests and technical capabilities. The translation of 
labeling thresholds in practice still entails enormous 
technical and scientific challenges. 

Regulation (EC) No 49/2000 set the labeling thresh¬ 
old for the adventitious GMO presence in non-GM 
food at 1% of the food ingredient. The GM Food and 
Feed Regulation decreased the tolerance threshold to 
0.9%, and extended it to feed and products intended 
for direct processing. There is zero tolerance in the EU 
concerning unapproved GM plant events, unless they 
had previously received a favorable scientific risk 
assessment for marketing from EFSA and a detection 
method is publicly available. In the latter case, 
a threshold of 0.5% may be applied transitionally. 
A threshold has yet to be defined for seeds as discus¬ 
sions have remained at an impasse. Possible thresholds 
that will be proposed for seeds will be established at 
levels such that the GMO content of 0.9% can be 
guaranteed in food, feed, or crops. Proposals made by 


the Scientific Committee on Plants in 2001 ranged 
between 0.3% for cross-pollinating crops, and 0.5% 
for self-pollinating and vegetatively propagated crops 
[53]. As no such thresholds have been established to 
date, any seed lot containing authorized GM seed for 
cultivation in the EU has to be labeled as containing 
GM material. 

Organic growers principally aim at keeping their 
products free from any GM material. Regulation (EC) 
No 1804/1999 on organic production of agricultural 
products states that the use of GMOs is not compatible 
with the organic production method. The Regulation, 
however, foresees a de minimis tolerance threshold for 
the unavoidable presence of GM material in organic 
products. It was thus anticipated that organic pro¬ 
ducers would opt for a tolerance threshold ranging 
between the limit of quantification of a DNA analysis 
(0.1%) and the tolerance threshold for food and feed 
products (0.9%). In a press release published on 21 
December 2005 (IP/05/1679), the European Commis¬ 
sion emphasized that an organic product with an 
adventitious content of GM material below 0.9% 
could still be labeled as organic. On 12 June 2007, this 
point of view was confirmed at a meeting of the EU 
agriculture ministers, where political agreement was 
reached on a new Regulation on organic production 
and labeling (IP/07/807). However, in its recent recom¬ 
mendation on guidelines for the development of 
national coexistence measures to avoid the unintended 
presence of GMOs in conventional and organic crops 
[23], the European Commission allows Member States 
to aim at levels of unintended GMO presence that are 
lower than the 0.9% labeling threshold in certain cases. 
It stated that 

► "The potential loss of income for organic and some 
conventional producers (e.g., certain food producers) 
may be due to the presence of GMO traces at levels 
lower than 0.9%. In those cases, and in the interest of 
protecting particular types of production, concerned 
Member States may define measures that aim at 
reaching levels of presence of GMOs in other crops 
lower than 0.9%". 

In this respect, the European Commission referred to 
Member States that have developed national standards 
for different types of £C GM-free labeling” [23] . Since the 
organic sector advocates that GM crops are not 
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compatible with organic farming [54, 55], they will 
seek to establish the limit of DNA quantification anal¬ 
ysis as the basis to determine the tolerance threshold in 
organic products. 

Coexistence 

In order to provide a high degree of consumers’ choice 
in the EU, a coexistence policy was adopted to maintain 
different agricultural production systems. It specifically 
aimed to enable the side-by-side development of dif¬ 
ferent cropping systems without excluding any agricul¬ 
tural option. In this way, farmers would maintain their 
ability to make a practical choice between conven¬ 
tional, organic, and GM crops. Since coexistence only 
applies to approved GM crops that were judged to be 
safe before their market entry [56], safety issues fall 
outside the remit of coexistence [57-59]. 

The European Commission recognized that 
completely avoiding the unintentional presence of 
GM material in non-GM products is difficult in the 
agricultural context [23, 60]. As agriculture is an open 
system, a certain amount of adventitious mixing is 
unavoidable. Various sources have been identified that 
could contribute to on-farm adventitious mixing 
between GM and non-GM crops (Fig. 2): (1) the use 


of impure seed [61, 62]; (2) cross-fertilization due to 
pollen flow between neighboring fields [63-65]; (3) the 
occurrence of volunteer plants originating from seeds 
and/or vegetative plant parts from previous GM crops 
[66-69]; (4) mixing of plant material in machinery 
during sowing, harvest, and/or postharvest operations 
[51]; and - to a lesser extent - (5) cross-fertilization 
from certain sexually compatible wild relatives and 
feral plants [70-72]. As completely avoiding admixing 
is difficult in the agricultural context, tolerance thresh¬ 
olds were established for the unintentional or techni¬ 
cally unavoidable presence of approved GM material in 
non-GM products. If the content of GM material in 
a non-GM product exceeds the established tolerance 
threshold of 0.9%, the product has to be labeled as 
containing GM material, which may affect its market 
acceptability. 

According to Article 43 of the GM Food and Feed 
Regulation, Member States are empowered to take 
appropriate measures to avoid the unintentional pres¬ 
ence of GM material in other products. There are 
principally two strategies Member States have 
established, or are developing, to warrant coexistence 
of different cropping systems: ex ante regulations; and 
ex post liability schemes [23, 73-75]. Regulations are 
considered ex ante if they have to be followed by GM 
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Transgenic Crops, Risk Assessment and Regulatory Framework in the European Union. Figure 2 

(a) Potential avenues for on-farm adventitious mixing between GM and non-GM crops and (b) on-farm coexistence 
measures to ensure the purity of a crop during the production process (Figure reprinted from [59]) 
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crop adopters while growing GM crops. Ex ante 
regulations prescribe preventive on-farm measures 
that should ensure that tolerance thresholds are 
not exceeded in neighboring non-GM agricultural pro¬ 
duction systems. Contrary to ex ante coexistence regu¬ 
lations, ex post liability schemes are backward looking: 
they cover questions of liability and the requirement to 
redress the incurred economic harm once adventitious 
mixing in a non-GM product has occurred after the 
cultivation of GM crops [59]. 

For decades, seed production regulations have spec¬ 
ified statutory segregation measures (so-called identity 
preservation measures) between seed crops and con¬ 
ventional crop production of the same species to max¬ 
imize varietal seed purity. Apart from seed production, 
experience with identity preservation systems is also 
available from the cultivation of different crop types 
grown for different uses [76]. Several of the proposed 
measures to ensure varietal seed and crop purity can be 
applied within the context of coexistence to limit the 
adventitious content of GM material in seeds and plant 
products. These measures include: (1) the use of 
certified seed; (2) spatially isolating fields of the same 
crop; (3) implementing pollen barriers around fields; 

(4) scheduling different sowing and flowering periods; 

(5) limiting carryover of GM volunteers into the 
following crop through the extension of cropping 
intervals; (6) cleaning agricultural machinery and 
transport vehicles of seed remnants; (7) controlling 
volunteers and wild relatives; (8) applying effective 
postharvest tillage operations; (9) retaining records of 
field history; and (10) the voluntary clustering of fields 
(Fig. 2). If Member States can demonstrate that the 
aforementioned preventive coexistence measures are 
not sufficient to achieve the desirable levels of purity, 
the European Commission gives those Member States 
the possibility “to exclude GMO cultivation from large 
areas of their territory” [23]. 

The European Coexistence Bureau (ECoB) recently 
issued a report on best practices to ensure the coexis¬ 
tence between maize cropping systems. Based on 
a comprehensive assessment of data generated in field 
experiments, commercial cultivation of GM maize, as 
well as modeling exercises under European environ¬ 
mental conditions, the report describes best manage¬ 
ment practices that can be put in place for each 
potential source of admixture [77]. It is important to 


realize that the level of containment needed to ensure 
coexistence will mainly be driven by the established 
tolerance thresholds: the lower the tolerance threshold, 
the stricter the on-farm measures needed to meet label¬ 
ing requirements. Apart from defining the level of 
containment needed, tolerance thresholds also deter¬ 
mine the level of GM material that initiates the need to 
redress economic harm due to adventitious mixing. 
The adventitious presence of GM material above the 
tolerance threshold set out in EU legislation triggers the 
need for the product that was intended to be a non-GM 
product, to be labeled as containing GMOs. In other 
words, the product has to be labeled as containing 
GMOs only in cases when the established threshold is 
exceeded. According to the European Commission, 

► "The presence of GM material in food and feed has 
an economic effect only when it exceeds the 0.9% 
labelling thresholds", but as mentioned previously, 
"Member States can aim at levels of unintended GMO 
presence that are lowerthan the 0.9% labelling thresh¬ 
old in cases where the potential loss of income of 
organic and some conventional producers may be 
due to the presence of GMO traces at levels lower 
than 0.9%" [23]. 

In its Communication to the Council and the European 
Parliament from 2003, the European Commission has 
clearly emphasized that coexistence measures should 
not go beyond what is necessary to ensure that the 
unintentional presence of GM material in non-GM 
products remains below established labeling thresh¬ 
olds, and thus should be proportionate to the objective 
that is pursued. This point was reiterated in its 2010 
coexistence recommendation [23], in which the Euro¬ 
pean Commission stated that 

► "Coexistence measures should avoid any necessary 
burden for farmers, seed producers, cooperatives and 
other operators associated with any production type". 
Moreover, it argued that "the choice of measures 
should take into account the regional and local con¬ 
straints and characteristics, such as the shape and size 
of fields in a region, the fragmentation and geograph¬ 
ical dispersion of fields belonging to individual farms 
and regional farm management practices". 

While some Member States have taken this advice into 
account for most conventional producers, others 
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decided to propose or adopt measures that aim at 
keeping the amount of GM material present in conven¬ 
tional products as low as possible. In some cases, pro¬ 
posed measures, such as large and fixed isolation 
distances between fields of GM and conventional 
crops, appear to entail greater efforts for GM growers 
than necessary, which raises questions about the pro¬ 
portionality of these measures. Several authors have 
argued that wide and fixed isolation distances, as cur¬ 
rently proposed by several Member States, fail to satisfy 
several challenges [58, 59, 78-85]. First, they are exces¬ 
sive from a scientific point of view; second, they are 
difficult to implement in practice; third, they are incon¬ 
sistent with regional heterogeneity of farming; and 
fourth, they are not proportional to the economic 
incentives for coexistence. To enable regionally and 
economically proportionate coexistence, policy makers 
should allow integrating flexibility in ex ante coexis¬ 
tence regulations. This might be achieved by allowing 
plural coexistence measures that are adaptable to local 


farming and cropping conditions, and that are nego¬ 
tiable amongst farmers. Computer-based decision sup¬ 
port tools may thereby play a crucial role in the future 
case-by-case-based coexistence approach, as they allow 
the prediction of achievable levels of coexistence 
between neighboring maize fields under various con¬ 
ditions. One caveat here is that policy makers may be 
reluctant to adopt such a case-by-case coexistence 
approach because of the difficulties of implementation. 

Risk Assessment Principles 

Interplay of Risk Assessment, Risk Management, and 
Risk Communication 

GMOs and their derived food and feed products are 
generally subject to a risk analysis before they can be 
commercialized [49, 86]. In the EU, the risk analysis 
consists of three components: risk assessment, risk 
management, and risk communication (Fig. 3). In risk 
assessment, potential adverse impacts associated with 



Transgenic Crops, Risk Assessment and Regulatory Framework in the European Union. Figure 3 

Risk analysis: The diagram depicts the main components of risk analysis, together with the successive steps comprising the 
environmental risk assessment of GM plants (Figure reprinted from [50]) 
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a specific activity are scientifically characterized on 
a case-by-case basis, while in risk management, policy 
alternatives to accept, minimize, or reduce the character¬ 
ized risks are weighed and, if needed, appropriate pre¬ 
vention and control options are selected. Because risk 
managers and regulators rely on risk assessments to 
make an informed decision on whether or not to approve 
a certain use of a GM plant, it should explain clearly what 
assumptions have been made during the risk assessment, 
and what is the nature and magnitude of uncertainties 
associated with the characterized risks. The decision 
whether a certain risk is acceptable and/or tolerable 
under a particular set of conditions is not part of the 
risk assessment itself, but part of the wider risk analysis, 
as this choice is not only based on scientific criteria, but 
also involves political, social, cultural, and economic 
considerations. Risk management is also functionally 
and temporally separate from risk assessment in order 
to reduce any conflict of interest and to protect the 
scientific integrity of risk assessment [5]. Risk commu¬ 
nication is defined as an interactive exchange of infor¬ 
mation and opinions on risk throughout risk analysis, 
between risk assessors, risk managers, and other inter¬ 
ested parties. It includes the explanation of risk assess¬ 
ment findings and of the basis upon which risk 
management decisions are made [87]. 

Even though there are considerable differences in 
regulatory requirements for GM crops between countries, 
environmental priorities (including the preservation of 
biodiversity) as well as risk terminology, most risk assess¬ 
ments of GM crops follow a science-based assessment 
process that estimates the level of risk through compari¬ 
son with a non-GM counterpart [49, 88]. In addition, 
regulatory requirements involve the consideration of 
a range of issues relevant to the overall risk assessment 
in order to determine the impact of the GM crop on 
human/animal health and the environment relative to 
the non-GM crop, and thus its relative safety [89, 90]. 
Some of these elements are discussed in the next sections. 

Risk Assessment Methodology and Terminology 

Despite the considerable variation among risk assess¬ 
ment frameworks for GM plants, risk assessment gen¬ 
erally comprises several sequential steps: (1) problem 
formulation as a critical first step (including hazard 
identification); (2) hazard characterization, that 


examines potential hazards and their magnitude; 
(3) exposure characterization, that covers levels and 
likelihood of exposure; and (4) integrative risk charac¬ 
terization, in which the magnitude of consequences 
and the likelihood of occurrence are integrated 
(Fig. 3). In the EU, the guidance notes supplementing 
Annex II of Directive 2001/18/EC on the principles for 
the environmental risk assessment requires the defini¬ 
tion of mitigation measures as a fifth step in the envi¬ 
ronmental risk assessment in order to manage 
identified risks. These mitigation measures aim to 
reduce the identified risks associated with GMO 
deployment to an acceptable level and should consider 
defined areas of uncertainty. Accordingly, any pro¬ 
posed mitigation measure is considered for the evalu¬ 
ation of the overall risk of GMO deployment. 

Various single risk assessment studies have postu¬ 
lated dire risks when all they have done is characterized 
either a hazard associated with the use of GM crops, or 
an exposure to the GM crop without demonstrating 
whether this exposure is hazardous [5]. These studies 
confuse hazard or exposure with risk. In this way, they 
only allow speculative conclusions and contribute to 
uncertainties in the environmental risk assessment pro¬ 
cess. Moreover, it is important to distinguish risk from 
hazard, as the terms have different meanings. The term 
hazard is associated with the potential of an agent or 
situation to cause adverse effects or harm. It refers to an 
inherent property of that agent or situation. Risk is 
recognized as a function of the probability and severity 
(magnitude) of an adverse effect occurring to human 
and animal health or the environment, following expo¬ 
sure to a hazard under defined conditions. Without 
hazard, there can be no harm and thus no risk. 

Problem Formulation (Including Scoping 
and Planning) 

In order to identify the areas of greatest concern or 
uncertainty related to risks, each risk assessment begins 
with the identification and formulation of the problem, 
usually in the context of regulatory decision making 
[91]. In this respect, the most important questions to 
be solved and meriting detailed risk characterization 
are identified [92]. 

Problem formulation involves: (1) the identifica¬ 
tion of characteristics of the GM crop capable of 
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causing potential adverse effects to the environment 
(hazards) together with (2) the identification of path¬ 
ways of exposure through which the GM crop may 
adversely affect the environment. This process com¬ 
prises a qualitative description of the nature of poten¬ 
tial adverse effects and its potential triggers, as well as of 
plausible exposure pathways to the GM crop that might 
result in environmental harm. Problem formulation 
also involves: (3) the definition of assessment end¬ 
points, which are explicit and unambiguous targets 
for protection extracted from legislation and public 
policy goals; and (4) outlining specific hypotheses to 
guide the generation and evaluation of data in the 
subsequent successive risk assessment steps. It involves 
the development of a methodology - through 
a conceptual model and analysis plan - that will help 
to direct the risk characterization and to produce infor¬ 
mation that will be relevant for regulatory decision 
making [92-96]. In this way, problem formulation 
helps to make the risk assessment process comprehen¬ 
sive and transparent by summarizing existing scientific 
knowledge and explicitly stating the assumptions and 
principles underlying the risk assessment. Information 
considered in problem formulation, comprising 
existing knowledge of the GM crop and its interactions 
with the receiving environment, takes many forms. It 
includes published scientific literature, expert opin¬ 
ions, and research data. Data generated to characterize 
the GM crop during product development by appli¬ 
cants, and subsequently submitted to regulatory 
authorities as part of GM crop market application 
also provide an important source of information con¬ 
sidered in the frame of problem formulation. Data to 
support problem formulation can derive from molec¬ 
ular, compositional, and agronomic/phenotypic ana¬ 
lyses performed during GM crop development. 
Information of this type is frequently available in 
advance of the environmental risk assessment in 
order to characterize the GM crop [97-101]. If the 
level and quality of the available information is 
high, then the risk assessment can reduce the number 
of risk hypotheses that need to be tested for risk 
characterization [94, 95]. 

Hazard Identification: Characterization of the GM 
Crop Problem formulation starts with the precise 
characterization of the GM crop in order to identify 


potential hazards. This is usually achieved through 
a comparative safety assessment. A comparison of the 
characteristics of the GM plant with those of its non- 
GM counterpart enables the identification of similari¬ 
ties and differences between the two. It enables the 
characterization of intended differences that were the 
target of the genetic modification, as well as the iden¬ 
tification of unintended differences that may lead to 
harm [97-101]. The identification of differences in 
problem formulation is considered of primary impor¬ 
tance, because it will direct the subsequent course of 
actions in the risk assessment [92, 102]. While some 
differences maybe deemed irrelevant to the assessment, 
others may be meaningful in terms of posing harm to 
the environment or to human and animal health. 
Should meaningful differences be identified, the risk 
that they pose must be evaluated, together with those of 
the intended modifications, such that an evaluation of 
their possible biological/ecological relevance can be 
made (requiring them to be directly linked to those 
aspects of the environment that are legally protected 
from harm - see below). 

From Protection Goals to Assessment Endpoints A 

crucial step in problem formulation is to identify aspects 
of the environment (e.g., valued entity, ecosystem ser¬ 
vice/function) that need to be protected from harm 
according to protection goals set out in existing EU 
legislation, and to translate those into concrete measur¬ 
able phenomena. Risk assessors need to know what to 
protect, where to protect it, and over what time period. 
Usually, aspects of the environment to be protected can 
be divided into two discrete but interconnected catego¬ 
ries: the protection of biodiversity (biodiversity conser¬ 
vation), and the protection of functions/services 
provided by ecosystems. Ecosystem services are distinct 
from ecosystem functions by virtue of the fact that 
humans, rather than other species, benefit directly from 
these natural assets and processes. The benefits to 
humans are many and varied; however, those ecosystem 
services relevant in an agricultural context include food 
and feed production, pollination, pest regulation, 
decomposition of organic matter, soil nutrient cycling, 
soil structure and formation, water regulation and puri¬ 
fication, and cultural services (such as aesthetic value and 
recreation). The precise relationship between biotic and 
abiotic processes and the ecosystem functions they drive 
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is an area of considerable scientific debate. Some species 
contribute to ecosystem functioning in ways that are 
unique and hence their addition or loss from 
a community would cause detectable changes in func¬ 
tioning. Most ecosystems, however, exhibit functional 
redundancy, where several species are able to perform 
the same critical function. These species are at least partly 
substitutable and their loss can be compensated for by 
other species. 

The challenge to problem formulation is that, in EU 
legislation, protection goals are general concepts that 
are defined in broad terms, which often are too vague 
to be scientifically useful in the frame of environmental 
risk assessments of GM crops. Moreover, a broad array 
and diversity of protection goals are mentioned in EU 
legislation. The resultant interpretation is that every¬ 
thing should be protected, everywhere, all of the time. 
However, to be useful in terms of ecological risks and 
decision making, it is important that general and 
broadly defined protection goals are translated into 
concise and concrete measurable assessment end¬ 
points. If the protection of biodiversity is a public 
policy goal, then a typical assessment endpoint can be 
the abundance and species richness of certain groups of 
organisms at a relevant life stage within a landscape or 
region over a specific time period [102]. Assessment 
endpoints represent aspects of the environment to be 
protected and that can be assessed: they are defined by 
the valued attribute and/or function (e.g., control of 
arthropod pest populations) of an ecological entity 
(e.g., arthropod natural enemies) that could be affected 
adversely by the GM crop and that requires protection 
from harm [103]. It is not an abstract goal such as 
ecosystem health or sustainability, but a real, opera¬ 
tionally definable property of an aspect of the environ¬ 
ment that reflects management or protection goals laid 
down in EU legislation. Because arthropod natural 
enemies fulfill relevant ecological services by contrib¬ 
uting to the natural regulation of arthropod pest 
populations within crop fields, they can be identified 
as the entity to be preserved; similarly, the biological 
control functions they perform can be identified as the 
attribute/function (e.g., [104]). It is important that 
assessment endpoints are defined as far as possible 
using measurable criteria relevant to the case under 
study, such that any change in these endpoints can be 
readily identified. Moreover, assessment endpoints 


should ideally be selected based on: relevancy to the 
protection goal; ecological relevance; susceptibility to 
the potential stressor; and practicality [105]. 

Once assessment endpoints have been set, the level 
of environmental protection to be maintained, or the 
environmental quality to be preserved, needs to be 
defined. This process includes establishing the harmful 
effect and both the spatial and the temporal scales rele¬ 
vant for the ecological entity and its attribute/function 
to be preserved (Table 1). The harmful effect describes 
to what extent the environmental quality should be 
preserved (or above what threshold a difference 
between the GM crop and its appropriate comparator 
may lead to harm and would be considered 
a disturbance in environmental quality). For the con¬ 
servation of biodiversity, a relevant decrease in abun¬ 
dance of protected or valued species can be seen as a 
harmful change. Similarly, for ecosystem services, a 
relevant disturbance in ecological function can be 
seen as a harmful change [106]. The spatial and tem¬ 
poral scales are the habitats in which, and the period 
during which, environmental quality should be pre¬ 
served, respectively [104, 107]. 

Conceptual Model: Exposure Profiles and 
Hypotheses The conceptual model describes the con¬ 
sequential exposure scenario of how harm to the assess¬ 
ment endpoint may arise from GM crop deployment and 
allows for a characterization of risks. Key relationships are 
described: between the GM crop and the valued entity to 
be protected from harm; pathways of exposure through 
which the GM crop may affect the valued entity either 
directly or indirectly (= exposure profile); and any poten¬ 
tial impact of the GM crop to the environment [92, 96]. 
The conceptual model includes available information 
on: the nature of the stressor; its intended uses; reason¬ 
able exposure profiles; and potential responses of the 
assessment endpoint as a result of exposure. It can take 
an array of forms, from the simplest of statements to 
complex flowcharts and diagrams. 

Environmental pathways and levels of exposure will 
vary depending upon the intended uses of a GM crop, 
such as import, processing, food, feed, and/or cultivation. 
In the case where the use of GM plants does not include 
cultivation in the EU, problem formulation will consider 
exposure: (1) via accidental release of propagules, such as 
seeds of the imported commodity spilled into the 
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Transgenic Crops, Risk Assessment and Regulatory 
Framework in the European Union. Table 1 Criteria to 
operationalise protection goals 3 


Criterion 

Measurable variable 

Ecological 

entity 

Species of conservation concern; 
ecosystem service 

Attribute 

Abundance; ecological function 

Unit of 
protection 

Individual; population; community; 
functional group; assemblage; guild 

Harmful effect 

Relevant decrease in abundance; 
relevant disturbance in ecological 
function 

Spatial scale of 
effect 

Field; field margin; other agricultural 
land; non-agricultural habitats; 
landscape 

Temporal scale 
of effect 

Generations; days; weeks; months; 
seasons; years 


a Table adapted from the stakeholders' workshop "Protection goals 
for environmental risk assessment of pesticides: what and where 
to protect?" organized by the EFSA Panel on Plant Protection 
Products and their Residues (PPR) (http://www.efsa.europa.eu/ 
en/scdocs/scdoc/1672.htm); see also [108, 134] 


environment during transportation and processing, 
potentially leading to sporadic feral GM plants; (2) indi¬ 
rect exposure through manure and feces from the gastro¬ 
intestinal tracts of animals mainly fed the GM crop; and/ 
or (3) manure or organic plant matter either imported as 
a fertilizer or soil amendment or derived from other 
byproducts of industrial processes. In the case where the 
GM crop use includes cultivation in the EU, problem 
formulation will consider exposure resulting from the 
expected cultivation in the receiving environment. 

A well-structured conceptual model in which the 
components of the system are detailed will allow the 
identification and formulation of relevant hypotheses 
that arise from the consideration of potentially significant 
risks. These hypotheses are necessary to make assump¬ 
tions and predictions about how a stressor or identified 
difference in the GM plant could affect and pose harm to 
an assessment endpoint [94, 95]. Importantly, within 
the analysis phase, hypotheses amenable to testing and 
corroboration are defined [92] which further guide the 
methodological approach taken to evaluate the magni¬ 
tude of harm [92, 102]. 


Analysis Plan: Statistical Considerations and Exper¬ 
imental Design The last step of problem formulation 
comprises an analysis plan in which decisions are made 
about the most appropriate way to measure the 
response of each assessment endpoint to GM crop 
deployment. In this planning phase, approaches are 
delineated for the generation and evaluation of requi¬ 
site data, in order to test hypotheses formulated in the 
conceptual model. Reasonable scenarios are placed in 
an analysis plan by describing and selecting: (1) the 
various measures to be used (measurement endpoints) 
in the assessment and subsequent risk characterization; 
and (2) the description of methods and criteria for 
measurement. 

The measurement endpoints, derived directly from 
the assessment endpoints, define the indicator of 
change that will actually be recorded as part of 
a comparative risk assessment study [107], and usually 
constitute estimates of exposure or hazard. Measures of 
exposure cover properties of the GM crop and are 
described in terms of the route, frequency, duration, 
and intensity of exposure relative to the valued entity 
[92], while measures of hazard represent the measur¬ 
able change to the valued entity in response to 
a changed attribute (e.g., transgenic protein) of the 
GM crop to which it is exposed [107]. Measures of 
hazard may be an acute lethal concentration resulting 
in the death of 50% of the organisms tested (LC 50 ), or 
a chronic no observable adverse effect level (NOAEL) 
measured for the valued entity [92]. How exposure 
measurement relates to the hazard measurement is 
described in the risk formulation. 

Once specific measurement endpoints are chosen 
and given a priority, appropriate methods and criteria 
of measurement are selected and described in the anal¬ 
ysis plan [93]. This includes information on: studies to 
be conducted; the appropriate tier for analysis; the 
design of protocols; and statistical power [96, 102, 
106, 107, 109, 110]. The selection and prioritizing of 
measures to be used and testing needed enable the 
allocation of appropriate human and financial 
resources [111], so that only essential data for risk 
characterization are collected [94]. 

It is important to realize that for practical reasons 
not all potentially exposed non-target organisms can be 
tested for regulatory purposes [102]. Therefore, it is 
necessary to select an appropriate subset of species that 
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can be tested effectively under laboratory conditions 
[102], or that are available in sufficient numbers in the 
field to give statistically meaningful results [96, 112— 
115]. This selection of species is based on several 
criteria, comprising: ecological relevance of the species; 
the likely exposure of the species to the GM crop; 
species susceptibility to known or potential stressors; 
the anthropocentric value of the species; and species 
testability [96, 102, 113, 116]. The environmental risk 
assessment may also consider species with special aes¬ 
thetic or cultural values, or species of conservation 
importance and that are classified as threatened or 
endangered, although these are unlikely to be tested 
directly but substituted by a surrogate species in tests. 
The number and type of species that are to be tested 
will depend upon the hypotheses generated during the 
conceptual model. 

Once assessment and measurement endpoints have 
been set and approaches have been delineated for the 
generation and evaluation of requisite data to test 
hypotheses formulated during problem formulation, 
the level of environmental change that constitutes 
harm is to be set through limits of concern. These limits 
of concern define the minimum relevant ecological 
effect that is deemed of sufficient magnitude to cause 
harm, and is therefore biologically significant. Limits of 
concern are directly related to the type of studies that 
are to be performed either in the laboratory or in the 
(semi)-field. For laboratory studies, limits of concern 
are conservative trigger values which, if exceeded, will 
indicate potential risks and the need for exposure 
assessments and determination of field scale effects. 
For field studies, the lower limit, which corresponds 
for example to a decrease in the abundance of a partic¬ 
ular species in the presence of the GM plant relative to 
that for its appropriate comparator, will usually be 
defined by the threshold effect deemed to be of just 
sufficient magnitude to cause environmental harm 
[106]. Knowing in advance what effect size is to be 
determined is crucial, as this information will enable 
to design the study in a way that it has sufficient 
statistical power to detect the anticipated effect. Limits 
of concern are estimated from literature data, model¬ 
ling, and existing knowledge, and may be based on 
political, social, cultural and economic considerations. 
To define the minimum relevant ecological effect that is 
deemed biologically significant and that is deemed of 


sufficient magnitude to cause harm, it is important that 
(sets of) limits of concern for each assessment endpoint 
are set. Usually, the lower limit, which corresponds for 
example to a decrease in the abundance of a particular 
species in the presence of the GM crop relative to that 
for the non-GM counterpart, will be defined by the 
threshold effect that was deemed to be of just sufficient 
magnitude to cause environmental harm [ 106] . If these 
limits are exceeded, then detailed quantitative modeling 
of exposure may be required to scale up effects at the field 
level, both temporally and spatially. For studies in envi¬ 
ronments) that are controlled, the limits of concern will 
usually be trigger values which, if exceeded, will either 
lead to conclusions on risks or the need for further 
assessment in field [106]. Limits of concern can be 
defined by, for example, literature data, modeling, 
existing knowledge and policy goals. Ideally, these limits 
should be set by risk managers, as they will describe the 
extent of impact tolerated on a protection goal resulting 
from GM crop market approvals. 

Conclusion Problem formulation is the crucial 
starting point for risk assessments, as it enables 
a structured, logical approach to detecting potential 
risks. Having a properly constructed analysis plan 
based on a conceptual model that is clearly linked 
to assessment endpoints helps to guide the collection 
of data that are relevant to investigating the possible 
safety of a GM crop. Moreover, it helps the risk 
assessment process to be comprehensive (by summa¬ 
rizing existing knowledge of the system under study) 
and transparent (by explicitly stating significant 
assumptions underlying the risk assessment, and 
ultimately regulatory decision making). In contrast, 
poor problem formulation can lead to the collection 
of data that are either unnecessary, superfluous, or 
irrelevant, diverting time and efforts from the more 
serious of the identified risks, thereby slowing 
down the procedure and increasing associated costs 
[90, 92, 94, 95, 117]. 

Risk Assessment Concepts and Approaches 

Several concepts and approaches are considered during 
the risk assessment of GM crops. Risk assessment of 
GM crops: (1) is science-based, where quantitative 
information is available, and uses qualitative 
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information in the form of expert judgment; (2) uses 
a comparative approach; (3) is case specific; (4) is iter¬ 
ative and, in a transparent manner, examines previous 
conclusions in light of new information; and (5) follows 
a tiered approach. 

Science-Based Assessment 

The evaluation of potential adverse effects is based on 
scientific and technical data, and on common method¬ 
ology for the identification, gathering, and interpreta¬ 
tion of relevant data. 

Comparative Safety Assessment and Familiarity 
Concept 

The risk assessment strategy for GM crops seeks to use 
appropriate methods to compare a GM crop with its 
non-GM counterpart. The importance of risks posed 
by a GM crop is placed in the context of risks posed by 
its non-GM counterpart. A two-step approach is 
followed, starting with the identification of possible 
differences between the GM and non-GM counterpart 
(= proof of difference); which is then followed by the 
assessment of the environmental and food/feed conse¬ 
quences of any identified differences (= proof of equiv¬ 
alence) (see [106] for further details). The proof of 
difference approach verifies whether the GM crop is 
different from its non-GM counterpart, and may lead 
to the characterization of a potential risk depending on 
the type of the identified difference, and the extent and 
pattern of its exposure. The proof of equivalence 
approach aims to verify whether the GM crop is equiv¬ 
alent to its non-GM counterpart within bounds 
defined by so-called limits of concern. The two 
approaches are complementary: statistically significant 
differences may point to biological changes caused by 
the genetic modification, but these may or may not be 
relevant from the viewpoint of environmental harm 
[106, 118]. 

For the food/feed safety assessment , the equivalence 
test involves a comparison of the GM crop with 
a selection of non-GM counterparts, such as com¬ 
mercial varieties, aiming to identify any values of 
the GM crop that lie within the range of values 
from natural variation (i.e., observed among the 
set of non-GM counterparts included in the trial). 
The underlying assumption is that traditionally bred 


plants have a history of safe use for the consumer or 
animals and the environment, and familiarity for 
the consumer. For the environmental risk assessment , 
conventional cropping systems are not characterized 
as having a history of safe use, therefore, a near- 
isogenic conventional counterpart is used to identify 
any differences with the GM crop which might result 
in environmental harm. However, in any agricultural 
system, environmental impact critically depends 
upon crop management practices, such as the appli¬ 
cation of pesticides, environmental stewardship, and 
any mitigation measures adopted. Hence, the charac¬ 
terization of management regimes is an integral 
part of the definition of whatever comparator is 
chosen for the environmental risk assessment of 
GM crops [106]. 

The concept of familiarity is based on the fact 
that most GM crops are developed from more tradi¬ 
tionally bred crops, the biology of which is well 
known. The knowledge about the non-GM crop, 
gained through experience over time, can therefore 
be used in a risk assessment to establish differences 
associated with the genetic modification and the 
subsequent management of the GM crop. According 
to the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), familiarity is derived from 
the knowledge and experience available from 
conducting a risk analysis prior to the scale-up of 
any new crop variety in a particular environment, 
and from previous GM crop market applications for 
similar constructs and traits in similar or different 
crops [119]. However, it is important to bear in mind 
that familiarity is not an endpoint in risk assessment 
and does not necessarily equate to safety. If differences 
between the GM crop and its appropriate comparator 
have been identified, it needs to be determined whether 
these differences have any significance for the assess¬ 
ment endpoint under consideration. 

The comparative safety assessment is usually based 
on data from three different sources: molecular, com¬ 
positional, and agronomic/phenotypic analyses. The 
molecular characterization includes a precise charac¬ 
terization of the inserted DNA, information on which 
genes are expressed in the GM crop, and evidence that 
no detectable unintended effects have occurred because 
of the insertion [86]. Agronomic, phenotypic, and 
compositional data collected from field trials carried 
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out in a range of agricultural environments that are 
typical of the place where the crop is grown will high¬ 
light whether the GM crop is equivalent in its func¬ 
tional properties to the non-GM counterpart and, in 
particular, how stable they are from year to year and 
across environments. 

Molecular Characterization In an environmental 
risk assessment, molecular characterization data can 
be used to test the hypothesis that the inserted DNA 
does not disrupt endogenous plant genes, or trigger the 
production of new proteins/metabolites (other than 
the intended ones). If any endogenous plant genes 
were disrupted, rearranged, or overexpressed, these 
differences would be considered as unintended effects 
of the genetic modification, and would be further 
assessed to determine the biological significance 
thereof. A variety of data and information is therefore 
necessary as no individual test can detect all possible 
unintended effects or identify, with certainty, those 
relevant to human health or environmental impact. 
Specifically, detailed information is usually required 
on: the source of the donor DNA; the transformation 
method; the organization of the inserted DNA at the 
insertion site(s); and on the expression and stability of 
the insert. Information concerning vector construction 
and the transformation method employed, as well as on 
all known gene regulatory elements and coding 
sequences is also relevant. Many authorities require 
the modification system to be mapped to a degree 
consistent with available technology, usually to the 
level of base sequence. An evaluation of whether the 
transgenes behave similarly to endogenous plant genes 
in their stability and inheritance between generations is 
also carried out. Hence, a risk assessment would have to 
be conducted to determine whether any detected 
unintended effects could result in potential adverse 
effects on human or animal health and the environ¬ 
ment [100, 101]. Notably, insertional effects (intended 
or otherwise) are related to the specific transformation 
event, and not to the function of the inserted transgene; 
therefore, as with random mutation, most unintended 
changes caused by deliberate insertions of genetic 
material will be, at best, neutral to the plant. It is 
extremely rare for a significant improvement in eco¬ 
logical fitness or substantial compositional changes to 
result [120]. 


Compositional Analysis Compositional analyses 
enable the determination of any differences in key 
components as a result of the genetic modification, 
and to test the hypothesis that no difference in key 
component concentrations exists between the GM 
crop and its non-GM counterpart. Compositional 
data are generated in field trials carried out in several 
locations throughout the intended area of cultivation 
of the crop. In these field trials, the GM crop is grown 
alongside its appropriate comparator, and samples are 
taken. Parameters are selected that are typical for the 
crop that is assessed, and that are representative of the 
main metabolic pathways. Significant changes in these 
parameters are expected to be indicative of more fun¬ 
damental changes in the crop that requires further 
evaluation [121]. The lack of statistically significant 
differences in the concentration of multiple analytes 
is a strong indication that the genetic modification 
has not introduced new constituents, nor harmful 
unintended changes. However, should statistically sig¬ 
nificant differences be detected, a harmful change is not 
necessarily indicated: should the different concentra¬ 
tion of a specific analyte in the GM crop be within the 
range known for the crop, then it can be considered 
biologically insignificant, otherwise they will constitute 
“unintended identified” differences that require con¬ 
sideration in the risk assessment [100, 101]. 

Agronomic and Phenotypic Characterization 

Information on agronomic and phenotypic character¬ 
istics is obtained from multi-location agronomic field 
trials representative of different environments where 
the GM crop may be grown. To assess the agronomic 
performance of the GM crop, a sound understanding of 
the biology of the crop is required, as well as its rela¬ 
tionship with the environment in which it is to be 
released. A variety of plant characteristics, such as 
plant vigor, growth habit, yield, crop quality, insect 
and disease susceptibility, fertility, dispersal mecha¬ 
nisms, and endogenous toxins, are recorded and any 
differences in the GM crop identified, which could 
potentially cause it to become a weed of agricultural 
or natural habitats, or otherwise interact differently 
than the non-GM counterpart in the environment. If 
there are no significant differences in characteristics 
associated with survival, growth, and reproduction, 
then it is likely that the genetic modification did not 
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alter the persistence, invasiveness or gene flow potential 
of the GM crop. If significant differences are identified, 
the values obtained in the GM crop will be assessed for 
their biological relevance by comparing them with the 
range of values known for (non-GM) commercial 
varieties [98-101]. 

Case-by-Case Principle 

No two environmental risk assessments are the same, as 
each is dependent upon a range of variables found 
when considering: both the source and target environ¬ 
ments; the biological and ecological characteristics of 
the GM crop; the scale and frequency of the proposed 
deliberate release; and the interactions amongst them 
[97, 122]. It is obvious that each range of variables will 
also differ between risk assessments, and thus a case- 
by-case approach is taken. In this way, the required 
information for the environmental risk assessment 
may vary depending on: the plant species under con¬ 
sideration; its intended use; and potential receiving 
environments, taking into account specific cultivation 
requirements and the presence of GM crops already in 
the environment. 

Iterative and Adaptive 

It is recognized that an environmental risk assessment 
is framed within the scientific knowledge available at 
the time it is conducted, and that regulatory decisions 
are made in this context. The environmental risk 
assessment has to take into account uncertainty at 
various levels, and which may arise from: limitations 
in the data (e.g., limited exposure data); gaps in the 
effect database; the limitation of the test systems 
and measurement endpoints selected; inadequacy of 
study designs; and the uncertainties in extrapolating 
between species. Scientific uncertainty may also arise 
from differing interpretations of existing data or the 
lack of some relevant data. Uncertainty may relate to 
qualitative or quantitative elements of the analysis 
[106]. Although it may be impossible to identify all 
the uncertainties present, the assessment should 
include a description of the types of uncertainties 
encountered and considered during the different risk 
assessment steps. Their relative importance and influ¬ 
ence on the assessment outcome should also be 


described. Under current EU legislation, a high preci¬ 
sion in environmental risk assessments becomes near 
impossible to achieve, as the identification of any areas 
of uncertainty which relate to areas outside current 
knowledge and the limited scope of the assessment is 
a mandatory requirement, for example, the impact of 
large-scale exposure of different environments from 
GM crop cultivation, the impact of exposure over 
long periods of time, and any cumulative long-term 
effects. 

PMEM, which became mandatory under current 
EU legislation, aims to identify possible unanticipated 
adverse effects on human health or the environment 
which could arise directly or indirectly from GM crops. 
It also allows for the collection of additional data dur¬ 
ing the cultivation phase. The scientific knowledge 
obtained during the monitoring of GM crops, along 
with experiences gained from their cultivation and any 
other new knowledge (generated through biosafety 
research), provides valuable information to risk asses¬ 
sors to update environmental risk assessments and 
reduce any remaining uncertainties. In the EU, the 
objectives of a monitoring plan according to Annex 
VII of Directive 2001/18/EC are: (1) to confirm that 
any assumption regarding the occurrence and impact 
of potential adverse effects of the GMO, or its use, in 
the environmental risk assessment are correct; and 
(2) to identify the occurrence of adverse effects of the 
GMO, or its use, on human or animal health or the 
environment which were not anticipated in the envi¬ 
ronmental risk assessment. A PMEM plan of GM crops 
is mandatory in all market approval dossiers submitted 
under Directive 2001/18/EC and the GM Food and 
Feed Regulation. 

In the EU, PMEM is composed of case-specific mon¬ 
itoring and general surveillance. Case-specific monitor¬ 
ing is not obligatory, but may be required to verify risk 
assessment assumptions and conclusions, whereas 
a general surveillance plan, as part of a GM crop market 
application, is a legal obligation. Due to different objec¬ 
tives between case-specific monitoring and general sur¬ 
veillance, their underlying concepts differ [123]. Case- 
specific monitoring enables the determination of 
whether, and to what extent, anticipated adverse effects 
occur during GM crop deployment, and thus to relate 
observed changes to specific causes. It is mainly 
triggered by scientific uncertainties that were identified 
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in the environmental risk assessment. Therefore, 
a hypothesis is established that can be tested on the 
basis of newly collected monitoring data ( £C bottom-up 
approach”). In general surveillance, by contrast, the 
general status of the environment that is associated 
with the GM crop deployment is monitored without 
any preconceived hypothesis in order to detect any 
possible effects that were not anticipated in the envi¬ 
ronmental risk assessment, or that are long term and 
cumulative. Should any such effects be observed, they 
are studied in more detail to determine whether the 
effect is adverse and whether it is associated with the 
use of a GM crop [87]. General surveillance data 
can originate from various sources: (1) farm question¬ 
naires; (2) existing surveillance networks (such as 
plant health surveys, soil surveys, ecological and 
environmental observations); (3) scientific literature; 
(4) industry stewardship programs; and (5) alert issues. 
Questionnaires for farmers form a useful part of gen¬ 
eral surveillance, as this tool enables the reporting of 
any observations of effects linked with GM crop culti¬ 
vation: farm questionnaires use first-hand observations 
and rely on farmers’ knowledge and experience of their 
local agricultural environments, comparative crop per¬ 
formance and other factors that may influence events 
on their land [ 124] . With this tool, monitoring focuses 
mainly on the cultivation area of GM crops and its 
surroundings, which is relevant to protection goals 
such as sustainable agriculture, soil function, or plant 
health. Aspects of biodiversity, however, are only 
addressed indirectly (such as the adoption of conser¬ 
vation/no-till practices, rotation regimes, biological 
control failures) and may not be sufficiently resolved 
[125]. Therefore, additional sources of information 
should be considered in the frame of general surveil¬ 
lance. Moreover, farm questionnaires should include 
different combinations and mixtures of GM crops that 
may be grown in sequence or rotation in fields [126]. 
Directive 2001/18/EC proposes to make use of 
established routine surveillance networks. EU Member 
States have various networks in place - some of which 
have a long history of data collection - that may be 
helpful in the context of general surveillance of GM 
crops. The networks involved in routine surveillance 
offer recognized expertise in a specific domain and have 
the tools to capture information on important envi¬ 
ronmental aspects over a large geographical area. 


However, networks fully meeting all the needs of GM 
crop monitoring are limited: most do not always pro¬ 
vide data of relevance to monitoring the impacts of GM 
crop cultivation [125, 127]. Concern has been raised, 
predominantly outside of the EU, however, that in the 
absence of a valid hypothesis, PMEM for undefined 
hypothetical adverse effects from a GM crop is not 
feasible, and adds nothing to the premarket testing 
results, while potentially undermining confidence in 
the overall safety assessment process [128]. 

Risk assessments undertaken in the EU are 
always iterative, in the sense that regulatory deci¬ 
sions are temporary, reversible, and adaptable in 
light of new information that becomes available. 
Under Directive 2001/18/EC, the requirement of 
reexamination has been strengthened by limiting 
the duration of any market consent to a maximum 
period of ten years. 

Tiered Approach 

An environmental risk assessment is generally conducted 
in a tiered manner, where information collected in lower 
tiers directs the extent and nature of any experimentation 
conducted in higher tiers (Fig. 4). Thereby, hazards are 
evaluated within different tiers that progress from 
worst-case scenario conditions, framed in highly con¬ 
trolled laboratory environments, to more realistic con¬ 
ditions in the field [87, 97, 102, 122, 129-131]. Usually, 
three tiers is the norm, comprising of experimental tests 
under controlled conditions (tier 1: laboratory tests 
where test organisms are exposed to a high level of the 
newly expressed protein as pure protein; tier 2: labora¬ 
tory tests where test organisms are exposed to refined, 
more realistic, levels of the newly expressed protein as 
pure protein or plant material); and (semi-)field 
tests (tier 3). Within each tier, all relevant data are 
gathered in order to determine whether there is suffi¬ 
cient information to conclude the risk assessment at that 
tier. The conclusion can only be made if any residual 
uncertainty has been defined, otherwise additional 
investigations to generate further data at a higher tier 
(s) are designed and undertaken to do so [102]. In the 
case that no reliable risk conclusions can be drawn, 
decision making can consider whether risk manage¬ 
ment measures (tier 4) should be put in place to reduce 
the overall risk. It is important that throughout the 
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assessment, the problem being addressed (tier 0) 
remains appropriate and is revised, if necessary. 

Lower-tier tests serve to identify and test potential 
hazards under worst-case scenario conditions and thus 
involve conservative assumptions, acknowledging that 
the likelihood of detecting any potential adverse effects 
of the GM crop or its products on target and nontarget 
biota increases directly with increasing (usually exces¬ 
sive) levels of exposure. These studies are conducted 
under controlled laboratory or growth room condi¬ 
tions in order to: quantify effects in relation to known 
exposure levels; to provide high levels of replication 
and control; and to increase the statistical power for 
testing the established hypotheses. Effects of the GM 
crop on indirectly exposed organisms, that is, those 
that are one or two steps removed in the food chain 
(e.g., predators and parasites of primary phytophagous 
or plant pathogenic organisms), are generally assessed 
in the second tier, which is also generally conducted 
under controlled laboratory, growth room or glass¬ 
house conditions in order to measure effects in relation 
to known exposure levels [87]. If no hazards are iden¬ 
tified and the GM crop is not different from the appro¬ 
priate comparator, the tested product may be regarded 


as safe, and no further testing at a higher tier deemed 
necessary. 

However, should potential hazards be detected 
in early-tier tests or if unacceptable uncertainties 
concerning possible hazards remain, additional infor¬ 
mation is required to confirm whether the observed 
effect might still be detected at more realistic rates and 
routes of exposure [87, 97, 102, 131]. Progression to 
larger-scale experiments in higher tiers aims to pro¬ 
vide increasingly refined estimates of exposure. Field 
trials are then established in which the cultivation of 
the GM crop is conducted with greater environmental 
realism and thus relevance. As such, actual levels of 
exposure of different biota can be quantified. In com¬ 
parison with the appropriate comparator and its man¬ 
agement, likely ecological adverse effects due to the 
GM plant and its management can be determined. 
While higher-tier studies offer greater environmental 
relevance, they may have lower statistical power due to 
the higher variability of environmental conditions 
(e.g., climate) that can mask effects generated by the 
GM crop or its product [131]. In exceptional cases, 
higher-tier studies may be conducted at an initial 
stage when early-tier tests are not possible or 
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Tiered approach to non-target organism testing (Figure adapted from [97]) 
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meaningful. As such, many risk assessments are 
conducted in a tiered manner, meaning that risk 
assessment studies increase in complexity depending 
upon the findings at each level of assessment [91]. In 
cases where uncertainty about the risk remains after 
higher-tier studies, one can always return to lower tiers 
to conduct additional studies [102]. 

The tiered approach is consistent with the itera¬ 
tive or adaptive nature of risk assessment where 
conclusions are reviewed when new information is 
obtained. Uncertainty in risk assessment is reduced 
because each tier is guided by results obtained in 
the previous tier, and specific, testable, and relevant 
hypotheses are formulated based on these data [87, 
97, 102, 122, 131]. 

Future Directions 

Since one of the main objectives of the EU GMO 
regulatory framework is to ensure a high level of pro¬ 
tection of human and animal health and the environ¬ 
ment, the focus is on the assessment of risks. Whether 
GM crops fulfill wider socioeconomic and ecological 
aspirations is not considered explicitly. However, when 
analyzing potential risks, it is important to bear in 
mind that the real choice is not between GM crops 
that are inherently risky and traditionally bred ones 
that are completely safe. Both existing crops and those 
with novel traits (including GM crops) will have both 
positive and negative attributes [56]. To fully acknowl¬ 
edge the overall consequences of adopting specific 
crops, and to assess and manage more effectively the 
environmental footprint of agriculture as a whole, it 
has been suggested that broader and more balanced 
legislative oversight is needed in the EU [132, 133]. At 
the EFSA scientific colloquium on challenges and 
approaches for the environmental risk assessment of 
GM plants [133], the discussion group on broadening 
the scope of the environmental risk assessment pro¬ 
vided the following recommendations: 

► A paradigm shift would be required to change from risk 
assessment as it is currently practiced, to a more 
sophisticated assessment which balances risks and 
benefits: (i) The focus on only GM crops defies scientific 
evidence. In the longer term, risk assessors could 
develop an alternative approach on a scientific basis. 
'Novelty' is one option, (ii) The status quo , in which risk 


assessment is interpreted very narrowly in terms of 
adverse impacts, is not sustainable, and perceptions 
of the quality of environmental risk assessments suffer 
as a result. A framework for the future is required, (iii) 
There is a need to build decision support tools for the 
risk assessors to better consider impacts of whole farm¬ 
ing systems. 

The assessment of GM crops has intersected with a 
wider debate about sustainable agriculture in the EU, 
blurring any distinctions between environmental, 
agricultural, and socioeconomic issues. A sustainability 
assessment may be helpful in recovering public and 
market confidence, as it integrates larger societal con¬ 
cerns. It enables to define and integrate the underlying 
values at stake, trade possible risks against benefits, 
compare technological alternatives, evaluate the useful¬ 
ness of GM crops, and to assess a whole agricultural 
system. In this way, it may promote finding a better 
balance between agricultural production and biodiver¬ 
sity, and evolve toward a socially more robust risk 
analysis, in which sustainable development is the goal. 

While such an integral sustainability assessment cer¬ 
tainly will not make things easier and might be an 
unachievable ideal, it may offer a helpful framing of the 
debate about multiple controversial aspects. Social, eco¬ 
logical, and economic considerations (such as ensuring 
social equity and cohesion, a high level of environmental 
protection, and economic prosperity) that have too often 
been treated in isolation could then be brought together 
and explored in a holistic and long-term perspective. 
Preferences for certain options would no longer be 
advanced independently of the broader, more complex 
agricultural and societal context. Likewise, underlying 
values at stake and normative perspectives fueling the 
debate might be brought to light. 

Disclaimer 

Opinions and views expressed in this entry are strictly 
those of the authors, and may not necessarily represent 
those of the organizations where the authors are cur¬ 
rently employed. 
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Glossary 

Accessible ecosystem The aquatic environment 
immediately accessible to an organism were it to 
escape from the research or culture facility, and 
more distant habitats in the contiguous environ¬ 
ment into which the organism or its offspring rea¬ 
sonably may be expected to disperse. 

Confinement A system of physical, chemical, biologi¬ 
cal, and operations management measures used to 
contain a transgenic fish within an experimental or 
culture facility or to prevent its establishment in the 
accessible ecosystem upon escape or release. 

Direct effects (or impacts) Effects of a transgenic fish 
on an (other) organism(s) in the accessible 
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ecosystem, which are effected through mechanisms 
involving biotic factors. Examples would include 
but not be limited to reproduction with or preda¬ 
tion upon or competition with members of the 
same or other species. 

Environmental effects (or impacts) Consequences of 
an experiment or of aquaculture that might 
include, but are not limited to, changes in the struc¬ 
ture, function, or resiliency of the accessible ecosys¬ 
tem; changes in the gene pool of populations 
resident in the accessible ecosystem; or decline in 
the abundance of a population of threatened, 
endangered, or special concern species in the acces¬ 
sible ecosystem. 

Harm A perturbation resulting in negative impact to 
a population or species. 

Hazard An agent or process that has the potential to 
produce harm. 

Indirect effects (or impacts) Effects of a transgenic 
fish on (an) other organism(s) in the accessible 
ecosystem that are effected through mechanisms 
involving abiotic factors or additional species. 
Examples would include, but not be limited to, 
modification of the physical environment, affecting 
its suitability as habitat for other species and cas¬ 
cading effects of altered trophic function upon the 
aquatic community. 

Introgression The incorporation of genes from one 
species into the gene pool of another; alternatively, 
breeding of a transgenic individual with wild-type 
individuals, leading to introduction and persistence 
of the transgene in the wild gene pool. 

Novel trait Expression of a compound not normally 
found in the species, e.g., an antifreeze polypeptide 
in Atlantic salmon; alternatively, expression of 
a compound normally found in the species, but 
under novel gene regulation; for example, expres¬ 
sion of a growth hormone gene under the transcrip¬ 
tional control of a promoter element not normally 
associated with the gene. 

Risk The likelihood of harm resulting from exposure 
to a hazard. 

Transgene An artificial DNA molecule containing 
a structural gene whose expression would confer 
a novel trait upon its host. The transgene would 
contain a regulatory element to control its 
expression in the host and an element signaling 


the point at which transcription would terminate 
and a poly-A tail added to the messenger RNA 
transcript. 

Definition of the Subject 

A transgenic fish or shellfish bears within its chromo¬ 
somal DNA a gene construct - that is, a transgene, 
a gene whose expression is under novel regulation - 
that was introduced by human intervention. A variety 
of methods may be utilized to introduce foreign DNA 
into the genome of fishes [ 1] . Micro injection of a DNA 
vector into the cytoplasm of a fertilized egg was the first 
[2, 3] and remains the most commonly used method 
for producing founders of a transgenic line. Electropo¬ 
ration, the application of short electrical pulses to make 
the cell membrane permeable and thereby permit entry 
of DNA vectors into fertilized fish eggs, has been used 
to produce transgenic fishes [4, 5] . Electroporation also 
has been used to introduce DNA vectors into sperm, 
which in turn was utilized to fertilize eggs to produce 
transgenic founders [6]. A variation of the “gene gun” 
method, which involves bombardment of fertilized 
eggs with DNA-coated microprojectiles, was demon¬ 
strated using medaka, or rice fish, a model species [7]. 
Retroviruses [8] and transposable elements [9] have 
been modified to carry genes of interest and, using 
the ability of these elements to insert themselves into 
the genome of a host, to insert foreign DNA into 
zebrafish chromosomes. 

Because they have large eggs, high fecundity, and 
external fertilization and development, fishes provide 
excellent systems for gene transfer. By introducing 
a major gene whose expression is under novel regula¬ 
tion, biotechnologists can achieve dramatic impacts 
upon valued phenotypes. Since the mid-1980s when 
the first transgenic fish were produced [2, 3], gene 
transfer studies have been conducted using over 35 
species [1]. Following the demonstration of the con¬ 
cept [ 10] , a variety of transgenic zebrafish, medaka, and 
other fishes have been developed as experimental 
models for biomedical research [11-13]. Many trans¬ 
genic lines have been developed for potential use in 
aquaculture (see below), targeting growth rate 
enhancement and a variety of other production-related 
traits. Similarly, several sport fishes (e.g., northern pike 
[14]) have been transformed with growth hormone 
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genes in order to increase growth rate, aggressiveness, 
or ultimate size. Transgenic zebrafish expressing 
fluorescent proteins have been marketed as novel 
aquarium pets [15]. Transgenic lines have been devel¬ 
oped for biomonitoring of chemicals in the aquatic 
environment [16-18]. 

Because they express novel traits, transgenic fish 
may prove attractive for aquaculture, fisheries manage¬ 
ment, or other applications. While production of trans¬ 
genic fishes may prove profitable, there are broader and 
longer-term questions regarding whether such use 
would prove ecologically, economically, and socially 
sustainable. Because most transgenic fish lines have 
been produced for purposes of aquaculture, this con¬ 
tribution focuses upon sustainability of transgenic 
fishes intended for food production. 



Transgenic Fishes: Applications, State of the Art, and 
Risk Concerns. Figure 1 

A coho salmon expressing a salmon growth hormone 
transgene {above) exhibited growth that was dramatically 
greater than that of a same-aged, non-transgenic full¬ 
sibling {below) (Courtesy: R.H. Devlin) 


Introduction 

As world population increases, so also does its demand 
for fisheries products. However, since 1985, the total 
harvest from capture fisheries has fluctuated at approx¬ 
imately 90 million metric tons (MMT) [19], suggesting 
that capture fisheries are at or above maximum sus¬ 
tainable yields [20]. Since 1970, the contribution of 
aquaculture to world supplies of fisheries products 
has grown from approximately 5 MMT to over 50 
MMT annually. Against this background, it is clear 
that the projected growth in demand for fisheries prod¬ 
ucts can be met only through growth in production 
from aquaculture. The historical and projected growth 
in aquaculture raises the question of whether aquacul¬ 
ture is sustainable as currently practiced. First raised by 
the environmental community [21], the question then 
was critically examined by the aquaculture community 
itself [22]. Academic and commercial aquaculturists 
now are working to define and achieve sustainability 
[23-25]. Among key innovations so driven are changes 
in aquaculture feeds to decrease the content of scarce 
fish meal and oil [26, 27] and selective breeding to 
develop stocks of fish adapted to utilizing such feeds 
[28, 29]. There is increasing emphasis among aquacul¬ 
turists on producing fishes that are herbivores or omni¬ 
vores rather than carnivores. Within this broader 
context, whether transgenic fishes would contribute 
to the sustainability of aquaculture depends upon the 
host fish, the transgene, the confinement system in 


which the fish are raised, and any impacts that might 
follow should transgenic fish escape or be introduced 
into the accessible environment. 

Traits targeted by transgenesis. A number of different 
traits have been targeted for genetic improvement via 
transgenesis. Growth hormone (GH) genes have been 
introduced into over a dozen aquaculture species to 
increase growth rate. Noteworthy examples where 
growth was increased several-fold relative to wild-type 
include Atlantic salmon [30, 31], coho salmon [32, 
Fig. 1], Nile tilapia [33], common carp [34], and rohu 
carp [35]. The most notable example of growth 
enhancement is that of mud loach, for which up to 
35-fold growth rate enhancement was observed [36]. 
Antifreeze protein genes from Arctic or Antarctic fishes 
have been transferred to increase the tolerance of spe¬ 
cies sensitive to freezing in marine waters chilled to 
below the freezing point of fish flesh (e.g., Atlantic 
salmon [37]). Genes for bactericidal compounds have 
been introduced to heighten nonspecific disease resis¬ 
tance of cultured fishes (e.g., cecropin in channel cat¬ 
fish [38] and human lactoferrin in grass carp [39, 40]). 
The major storage form for phosphorus in grain 
is phytate, which is largely indigestible and has anti- 
nutritional properties; following demonstration that 
medaka transgenic for a microbial phytase gene 
exhibited improved phytate utilization [41], phytase 
also was transferred into tilapia [42]. Transgenic 
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approaches have been proposed for reproductive con¬ 
finement of fish [43] (see also below), including expres¬ 
sion of an antisense DNA complementary to the 
gonadotropin-releasing hormone transcript [44] and 
a “sterile-feral” zBMP2 construct that blocks a critical 
developmental gene unless a repressor compound is 
applied to the animal in captivity [45]. When a key 
biochemical pathway is disrupted by lack of one 
enzyme, the function of that pathway can be restored 
by the expression of a transgene; for example, a rat 
L-gulono-y-lactone oxidase transgene was introduced 
into rainbow trout in an attempt to complete the bio¬ 
synthetic pathway for L-ascorbic acid [46]. While not 
exhaustive, these examples illustrate the scope of efforts 
to genetically improve cultured stocks of fishes using 
gene transfer methodologies. 

Most transgenic lines described above have not 
been subject to the generations of breeding needed to 
develop a homozygous line stably expressing the trans- 
gene. However, development of some GH-transgenic 
lines is well advanced and efforts to commercialize 
them are ongoing. A/F protein, producers of GH- 
transgenic Atlantic salmon, have petitioned the US 
Food and Drug Administration for approval to market 
eggs of transgenic Atlantic salmon to commercial aqua¬ 
culture producers [31]. The Cuban government is con¬ 
sidering a request for production of GH-transgenic 
tilapia [47]. Marketing of a GH-transgenic common 
carp line is under consideration by the Chinese 
government [48]. With the prospect of improved 
production efficiency, it is not surprising that some 
aquaculturists want to produce GH-transgenic fish 
commercially. Commercialization of transgenic fishes, 
however, poses ecological, food safety, regulatory, and 
animal welfare concerns [49-52]. 

Confinement systems. Many different fish culture 
systems are in commercial use. Closed recirculating 
systems hold fish in indoor tanks and the water is 
treated in filtration systems; the associated expenses 
are such that only high-value species can be produced 
economically. Raceways are long, narrow outdoor 
tanks, with water from a spring routed through the 
system once and then discharged; rainbow trout are 
commonly reared in raceways. Ponds, which may have 
discharge to a nearby stream or river, are used to 
produce many species including tilapias and catfishes. 
Marine netpens, mesh cages suspended in bays or 


fjords, are used to produce Atlantic salmon, coho 
salmon, Atlantic cod, and other species. Ocean 
ranching involves release of juvenile salmon, trout, or 
charr into the ocean, to be collected later upon their 
return to spawn as adults. Clearly, these different types 
of culture systems vary in terms of their production 
economics and in their ability to reliably confine fishes. 

Entry of cultured fish into the accessible ecosystem. 
Most commercial aquaculture operations have a rou¬ 
tine, often significant escape of fish. Escapes can 
occur through equipment failures, during handling 
or transport operations, through predator intrusion 
into facilities, as a result of storms, or by other mech¬ 
anisms. In particular, escapes of salmon and trout 
from marine net-pen facilities are common, ranging 
from minor incidents where a few fish escape to 
massive escapes. In the native range of Atlantic 
salmon, an estimated two million farmed salmon 
escape each year into the North Atlantic [53]. Outside 
the native range, millions of Atlantic salmon have 
escaped on the west coasts of North [54] and South 
America [55]. Although salmon farm operators are 
attempting to prevent escapes by upgrading confine¬ 
ment systems, installing predator deterrent devices, 
and other actions, it still must be assumed that escapes 
will occur [56]. 

Escape of cultured fish into the accessible ecosystem 
and interaction with local intraspecific and interspe¬ 
cific populations is a well-documented environmental 
concern [57-61]. The potential ecological and genetic 
interactions between cultured and wild fish have raised 
concern about the viability of affected wild stocks. 
Ecological concerns focus upon competition for space 
and food resources and direct predation [62]. Genetic 
concerns include the potential breakdown of locally 
adapted traits through interbreeding and introgression 
and range up to replacement of native stocks by cul¬ 
tured stocks [63]. Such concerns are posed by the 
prospect of producing transgenic fish in aquaculture, 
with the additional unknown posed by possible effects 
of the transgene. Because of the prospect of escape of 
cultured transgenic fish, we must consider not only the 
benefits of transgenic fish to aquaculture, but also any 
ecological and genetic hazards that they pose. Hazards 
posed by transgenic fish were first inferred on the basis 
of ecological principles [64-67] , and then supported by 
empirical studies. 
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Ecological Risk Assessment for Transgenic Fish 
in the Accessible Ecosystem 

Ecological risk assessment for transgenic organisms 
should be based upon case-by-case assessment of the 
host species, transgene construct, transgene integration 
site within the genome, and receiving ecosystem [49, 
64, 68, 69]. Because most fishes do not have a long 
history of domestication, many cultured stocks retain 
the ability to survive and reproduce in the accessible 
ecosystem. Hence, consideration of ecological risk and 
genetic hazards posed by transgenic fish that might 
escape from a culture facility is appropriate. 

Consideration of harms posed by transgenic fish 
must be based on an understanding of key concepts 
underlying the science and practice of risk analysis 
[49] . In this context, a harm is defined as a perturbation 
resulting in negative impacts to a species. A hazard is 
defined as an agent or process that has the potential to 
produce harm. A risk is defined as the likelihood of 
harm resulting from exposure to the hazard. Risk, R, 
is estimated as the product of the probability of expo¬ 
sure, R(£), and the conditional probability of harm 
given that exposure has occurred, P(H\E). That is, R 
= P(E ) x P(H\E). The steps in risk analysis, then, are to: 
(1) identify potential harms; (2) identify hazards that 
might lead to harms; (3) define what exposure means 
for an aquaculture stock and assess the likelihood of 
exposure, P(E); (4) quantify the likelihood of harm 
given that exposure has occurred, P(H\E); and (5) mul¬ 
tiply the resulting probabilities to yield a quantitative 
estimate of risk. 

Exact probabilities of risk may prove difficult or 
impossible to determine for all types of possible eco¬ 
logical or genetic harm. Indeed, it is unlikely that all 
possible harms would be known a priori , particularly 
with respect to any indirect effects. Hence, it may be 
necessary - based on current knowledge of population 
genetics, population dynamics, receiving ecological 
communities, and experience with cultured stocks - 
to classify levels of concern regarding likely ecological 
and genetic impacts posed by cultured stocks into 
qualitative categories ranging from low to high. 

Potential harms. Harms potentially posed by trans¬ 
genic fishes would be the outcome of a chain of events 
occurring after escape or release from a culture system. 
Examples of harms that potentially might be realized by 


transgenic fishes entering or becoming established in 
an accessible ecosystem [49, 64-66] would include 
decline in abundance of loss of a native species. 
A locally adapted natural population could be replaced 
with a transgenic population or experience introgres- 
sion of the transgene, decreasing the degree of local 
adaptation. Changes in ecosystem structure or function 
could result in decreased fisheries production or in 
ecosystem resiliency in the face of further ecological 
stressors. 

Ecological hazards. Ecological hazards that could 
lead to harms becoming realized are posed to a range 
of species with which a transgenic fish might interact in 
the accessible ecosystem. Ecological hazards include the 
possibility of heightened predation or competition, as 
well as alteration of population or community dynam¬ 
ics due to activities of the transgenic fish. Examples 
from empirical studies illustrate some of these poten¬ 
tial ecological hazards. 

Several studies have focused on Atlantic salmon 
expressing a GH transgene. In order to support their 
rapid growth, these transgenic salmon have signifi¬ 
cantly faster routine metabolic rates and growth rates 
than domesticated and wild individuals of equal mass, 
and therefore require more energy to sustain body 
function [70, 71]. GH-transgenic salmon must con¬ 
sume food at a more rapid rate than control salmon. 
Abrahams and Sutterlin [72] observed behavior of size- 
matched transgenic and control salmon in experiments 
where fish could feed in safety or in the presence of the 
predator. Growth-enhanced transgenic fish were signif¬ 
icantly more willing to risk exposure to a predator in 
order to gain access to food, and exhibited increased 
feeding rate and average speed of movement. However, 
transgenic fish reduced their exposure to predators in 
response to increases in the magnitude of risk, 
suggesting that their more active behavior may not 
necessarily lead to increased susceptibility to predation. 

Devlin et al. [73] compared the intake of contested 
food pellets by size-matched pairs of one control 
(1 year older non-transgenic) and one transgenic 
coho salmon. The transgenic fish consumed 2.5 times 
more contested pellets than controls. Overall, trans¬ 
genic fish consumed 2.9 times more pellets than non- 
transgenic controls, indicating high feeding motivation 
of transgenics throughout the feeding trials. In subse¬ 
quent experiments, at low levels of food availability, 
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dominant, generally transgenic individuals dominated 
acquisition of food resources [74]. Further, when food 
availability was low, populations containing trans- 
genics crashed, while in contrast, groups containing 
only non-transgenic salmon exhibited 72% survival 
and increase of population biomass. Hence, geno- 
type-by-environment interactions affect ecological 
risk assessment. Sundstrom et al. [75] exposed GH 
transgenic and wild coho salmon fry to a live predator 
in a naturalized experimental stream tank under con¬ 
ditions of high and low food abundance. In both cases, 
mortality rates of transgenic fry were significantly 
higher than those of wild fry. 

Ecological hazards posed by transgenic fish are not 
limited to salmonid species. Duan et al. [76] observed 
food consumption, frequency of movement, and feed¬ 
ing hierarchy in transgenic and size-matched control 
common carp under conditions of limited food supply. 
Transgenic fish consumed 1.9 times as many pellets, 
moved 73% more frequently, and exhibited a higher 
standing in the feeding hierarchy, but did not realize 
their higher growth potential. The authors concluded 
that elevated ability to compete for limited food 
resources could be advantageous to transgenic carp 
after escape into the accessible ecosystem. 

These and other empirical findings to date tend to 
support the competitive ability of GH-transgenic fishes 
with conspecifics, and suggest the likelihood that eco¬ 
logical harms could become realized should large num¬ 
bers of GH transgenics escape from culture or 
a transgenic population become established. Clearly, 
not all possible ecological interactions have been con¬ 
sidered experimentally. Ecological hazards posed by 
transgenic fish expressing other sorts of transgenes, 
for example, a phytase gene that could confer ability 
to effectively utilize a broader range of foods, have not 
yet been examined empirically. 

Given the range of interacting species and acces¬ 
sible ecosystems, and given the temporal and spatial 
variation of ecosystems, it is difficult to predict the 
ecological outcome should transgenic fish escape 
from aquaculture operations and enter accessible 
ecosystems. Devlin et al. [77] review methodologies 
to assess potential ecosystem effects of transgenic 
fish before they enter unconfined environments, 
outlining a strategy for identifying the most impor¬ 
tant data and discussing methods for obtaining 


them. Key issues include characterization of the 
accessible ecosystem, phenotypic characterization of 
the transgenic fish, experimentation appropriate for 
relating the transgenic phenotype and ecological 
impacts, and recognizing and accounting for sources 
of uncertainty. 

Genetic hazards. Although reproductive confine¬ 
ment methodologies such as sterilization by triploidy 
or transgenesis have been proposed to minimize repro¬ 
ductive interaction between transgenic and wild fish 
(see below), to date these technologies have not been 
demonstrated to be completely effective [78]. Should 
transgenic fish be reproductively fertile, they poten¬ 
tially could interbreed with natural populations. 
Genetic or evolutionary impacts that could be realized 
would depend on the fitness of novel genotypes in the 
wild. There may be cases where fitness relative to the 
wild type is high, posing introgression of transgenes 
into natural populations. There may also be cases 
where maladaptive traits would be introduced into 
native populations, posing a hazard to the demo¬ 
graphic viability of the receiving population. Empirical 
studies illustrate possible genetic hazards to wild 
populations of fish. 

Considering the possible impact of introgression of 
transgenes into wild populations, Devlin et al. [79] 
examined growth enhancement due to expression of 
a GH transgene in both wild and selectively bred com¬ 
mercial rainbow trout strains and showed that the 
effect of expression of the transgene varied among the 
respective strains. Transgenic wild-strain rainbow trout 
retained the slender body morphology of the wild-type 
strain, but their final size at maturity was increased 
by transgenesis. Both domestic and wild-strain trout 
had reduced viability, and in the case of the domestic 
strain, all transgenic individuals died before sexual 
maturation. The greatest response to expression of the 
transgene was in hybrids of a wild and domesticated 
strain. 

Devlin et al. [80] compared the reproductive per¬ 
formance of transgenic and non-transgenic coho 
salmon. GH-transgenic fish showed precocious 
smoltification and onset of sexual maturation but no 
increase of adult body size, indicating compression of 
the normal life history. However, strong genotype-by- 
environment interactions were shown for the effects of 
transgenesis and culture environment. Bessey et al. [81] 
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found no differences in gamete quality or in vitro 
offspring production. The transgenic fish were able to 
breed successfully in the absence of competition, but at 
a significantly lower level than hatchery fish (i.e., fish 
reared artificially as young and then released to com¬ 
plete their life history naturally). When in direct com¬ 
petition with hatchery fish, however, the transgenic 
coho salmon were competitively and reproductively 
inferior to the point where they had little or no success. 

Models have been developed to predict the outcome 
of introgression of a transgene into a wild population, 
notably for cases where expression of the transgene 
differentially affects various components of fitness. 
Muir and Howard [82] developed a deterministic 
model that predicted that under certain conditions, 
a transgene introduced into a natural population by 
a small number of transgenic fish would spread as 
a result of enhanced mating advantage enjoyed by 
larger individuals, but the reduced viability of offspring 
would cause eventual local extinction of populations. 
The predicted time to extinction of a wild population 
would be a function of the mating advantage of trans¬ 
genic males relative to that of wild-type males and 
the relative viability of transgenic offspring. Muir and 
Howard [83] subsequently considered a transgenic 
organism’s fitness components (juvenile viability, 
adult viability, age at sexual maturity, female fecundity, 
male fertility, and mating advantage), using various 
combinations of fitness component values in addition 
to empirically derived estimates for medaka, a model 
species, to parameterize and run the model. For a wide 
range of parameter values, the model predicted that 
transgenes could spread through populations despite 
high juvenile viability costs if there were sufficiently 
high positive effects on other fitness components. Sen¬ 
sitivity analyses showed that transgene effects on age at 
sexual maturity would have the greatest effect on trans¬ 
gene frequency, followed by juvenile viability, mating 
advantage, female fecundity, and male fertility, with the 
least impact due to changes in adult viability. Extinc¬ 
tion hazards also could be posed when the transgene: 
(1) increases male mating success but reduces adult 
viability; (2) increases adult viability but reduces male 
fertility; or (3) increases both male mating success 
and adult viability, but reduces male fertility [84]. 
Using a different approach, Hedrick [85] developed 
a deterministic model for invasion of transgenes into 


natural populations and showed that if a transgene 
gives rise to a male mating advantage and a general 
viability disadvantage, then the conditions for its inva¬ 
sion of a natural population are very broad. More 
specifically, for two-thirds of the possible combinations 
of mating and viability parameters, the transgene 
increased in frequency. In addition, the demographic 
viability of the natural population was reduced, 
increasing the probability of extinction of the natural 
population. 

Kapuscinski et al. [86] presented a step-by-step 
method for assessing risk posed by gene flow and 
possible introgression of a transgene into a wild pop¬ 
ulation (Fig. 2) considering probabilities of escape of 
a transgenic fish from confinement, encountering 
wild-type mates, reproducing, and the young surviv¬ 
ing to transit the transgene to future generations. 
Currently, our empirical knowledge of genetic haz¬ 
ards posed by production of transgenic fish and 
shellfish and their associated risks is limited. Ecolog¬ 
ical risk assessments are ongoing for GH-transgenic 
coho and Atlantic salmon, as well as other transgenic 
fishes, including both model species and aquaculture 
species. Many critical experiments aimed at estimat¬ 
ing fitness parameters [67, 83] have yet to be 
conducted. 

Risk Management 

Many key inputs for a quantitative ecological risk 
assessment currently are unknown. Further, many key 
aspects of risk assessment are difficult or impossible to 
address, given the spatial and temporal variability of 
ecosystems and the adaptive ability of populations. 
Under at least some circumstances, escaped transgenics 
could negatively impact accessible ecosystems and 
populations; hence, should a producer or oversight 
body determine that production of a transgenic stock 
poses harm to a population in the accessible ecosystem, 
the consideration then turns to managing the associ¬ 
ated risk. From the viewpoint of ecological sustainabil¬ 
ity, risk might be managed by producing transgenic fish 
only under conditions of confinement. In some con¬ 
texts, production of transgenic fish might go forward 
only under conditions of strict confinement aimed at 
ensuring no escape of transgenic fish into the accessible 
ecosystem. 
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Use baseline 
data on escapes 
from aquaculture 
systems 



Assess the probability of 

escape of sexually mature 
and immature transgenic fish 
from aquaculture or 
experimental facility 


Use baseline 
data on the 
habitat conditions 
into which farmed 
fish are likely to 
escape 



*Assess the probability that 
immature escaped fish would 
survive to sexual reproduction 
in the wild 


If fish are farmed in an open aquaculture 
system, especially in an area where 
conspecifics live, an option is to assume 
escape will occur and focus assessment 
resources on next step 


If transgenic fish can escape into habitat' 
where conspecifics or closely related 
species survive and reproduce, an option 
is to assume some escapees will survive 
and focus assessment resources on next, 
step 


Use baseline 
data on the pop¬ 
ulation ecology of 
fish in the habitat 
into which trans¬ 
genic fish might 
escape 



*Assess the probability of 

encounter between sexually 
mature transqenic and wild 
fish 


If transgenic fish can 
escape into an area where conspecifics 
(or closely related species) are known to 
exist, an option is to assume encounters 
v will occur and focus assessment resources y 
on next step 


Use baseline 
data on 

reproductive 
behavior of the 
species 



*Assess the probability of 

successful mating occurring 
between escaped transgenic 
and wild conspecifics (or 
individuals of a closely related \ 
species) 


*Assess the probability of 

FI offspring surviving, and 
successfully reproducing 



Assess the probability of 

survival and 

reproduction in subsequent 
BCn generations of 
introgressed fish 


Transgenic Fishes: Applications, State of the Art, and Risk Concerns. Figure 2 

A pathway for conducting an assessment of the risk of gene flow posed by a transgenic fish (From [86]). Asterisks denote 
assessment steps that require empirical information on traits exhibited by the transgenic fish 
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Risk management is the design, selection, and 
implementation of a program of actions to minimize 
risk. In the context of formal risk analysis, it becomes 
clear that the best approach for minimizing the likeli¬ 
hood of harm being realized is to minimize exposure to 
the hazard. Three non-mutually exclusive approaches 
include: (1) physically confining the cultured stock on 
aquaculture facilities, (2) reproductively confining cul¬ 
tured stocks, and (3) operations management. Man¬ 
agement of risks posed by transgenic fishes has been 
considered for experimental [87] and commercial pro¬ 
duction systems [88]. 

Physical confinement. Physical confinement of cul¬ 
tured aquatic organisms will require a combination of 
measures in order to prove effective [87, 88]. Context is 
key; the ease or difficulty of managing risk will depend 
greatly on the geographic location of an aquaculture 
facility. Sites subject to flooding, violent storms, or 
wave action are poorly suited for confinement of produc¬ 
tion stocks. Virtually all physical confinement systems 
will include barriers to escape of cultured organisms 
from the culture site, including mechanical or physical/ 
chemical barriers. Mechanical barriers are structures that 
physically hold back cultured organisms from escaping 
the project site. Examples include stationary or moving 
screens, (e.g., floor drains, standpipe screens), tank 
covers, filters (e.g., gravel traps), grinders or pumps, 
and French drains. A French drain is a filter for screening 
effluent from an aquaculture facility that contains gravel 
and geotextiles through which even small life-stages can¬ 
not pass. Physical or chemical barriers use manipulation 
of physical (e.g., elevation of temperature) or chemical 
(e.g., administration of chlorine) attributes of effluent 
water to induce 100% mortality of any escaped organ¬ 
isms before they can reach the accessible ecosystem. The 
set of barriers must prevent escape of the hardest-to- 
retain life-stage held at the aquaculture operation, usually 
the smallest life-stage. Because no barrier is 100% effec¬ 
tive at all times, for effective physical confinement, each 
possible escape path from the aquaculture facility would 
have redundant barriers to escape of cultured organisms. 
Barriers also must prevent access of predators that can 
carry cultured organisms off-site (e.g., avian predators) 
or damage ponds (e.g., muskrats), allowing escape of 
cultured organisms. 

Reproductive confinement. A key element of many 
risk management strategies is reproductive confinement, 


especially for cases where physical confinement alone is 
unlikely to prove effective. Two approaches, culture of 
monosex or sterile stocks, might be applied singly or in 
combination. 

Procedures have been developed for producing 
monosex stocks of fish through direct, hormone- 
mediated sex reversal and indirectly by sex reversal, 
followed by progeny testing and selection of 
broodstock that yield monosex offspring. For example, 
production of all-female rainbow trout [89] and all¬ 
male Nile tilapia [90] stocks comprise growing 
segments of the respective aquaculture sectors. Pro¬ 
duction of monosex stocks may provide an acceptable 
high level of reproductive confinement in contexts 
where transgenic escapees have no possibility of 
encountering prospective mates in the accessible eco¬ 
system. Production of monosex stocks will not 
provide reliable reproductive confinement if there is 
a population of the same species or of a closely related 
species with which escaped transgenics may hybridize 
in the accessible ecosystem. Further, for monosex pro¬ 
duction to provide reliable confinement, sex ratios 
would have to be absolutely monosex, an outcome 
which has not generally been achieved in commercial 
production [88]. 

Reproductive confinement also might be achieved 
through chromosome set manipulation. Fishes can be 
produced that have three, instead of the usual two chro¬ 
mosome sets. Such fish are said to be triploid, and are 
reproductively sterile because they produce gametes with 
unusual numbers of chromosomes. Should their eggs or 
sperm give rise to an embryo, the unmatched chromo¬ 
somes would disrupt normal embryogenesis, leading to 
death of the embryo. All-triploid stocks can be produced 
most reliably by the crossing of diploid and tetraploid 
broodstock, although lack of tetraploid broodstock pre¬ 
cludes the approach for many species. Alternatively, 
triploid stocks can be produced by de novo induction. 
De novo triploidy induction is not always 100% effec¬ 
tive and, hence, triploid broods will have to be screened 
to determine whether they are indeed all-triploid [78]. 
This extra handling and screening add to the cost of 
seed-stock production. 

Other approaches for reproductive confinement may 
become available in the future, including the possibility of 
reversible sterility through transgenesis. A transgene that 
produces antisense gonadotropin-releasing hormone 
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appears to cause sterility in male transgenic rainbow trout 

[44] , but does not seem fully effective in females [91]. 
Use of a similar approach in tilapia sometimes greatly 
reduced fertility, but at other times was ineffective in 
both sexes (N. Maclean, quoted in [45]). Thresher et al. 

[45] developed a transgene that renders the host sterile, 
allowing normal development only if a repressor com¬ 
pound is applied during a particular life-history stage. 
The authors demonstrated its effectiveness in founder- 
generation transgenic zebrafish, channel catfish, and 
Pacific oyster. Definitive demonstration of this “sterile- 
feral” approach would require successful trials in homo¬ 
zygous transgenic lines and demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the repressor under commercial aqua¬ 
culture conditions. Wang and Van Eenennaam [43] 
reviewed developing transgenic approaches to repro¬ 
ductive confinement of transgenic fishes, in addition to 
the approaches above also considering gonad-specific 
transgene excision. They suggested that slow progress 
in development of transgenic reproductive confine¬ 
ment systems is attributable to limited fundamental 
knowledge of possible gene targets to inactivate in 
order to induce sterility, preclude gondal development, 
or disrupt embryogenesis, as well as difficulties in 
implementing such highly technical approaches 
in vivo. 

Operations management. Operations management 
is a key, though often overlooked, aspect of a confine¬ 
ment system [87, 88]. Measures are needed to: 
(1) ensure that normal activities of workers at the 
aquaculture operation are consistent with the goal of 
effective confinement, (2) prevent unauthorized 
human access to the site, and (3) ensure regular inspec¬ 
tion and maintenance of physical confinement systems. 
Effective supervision of project personnel is critical for 
operations management. 

Operations management also must consider 
biosecurity after cultured organisms are removed pur¬ 
posefully from the culture site, that is, harvested and 
transported through the marketing process. For 
biosecurity purposes, it would be best if only dead 
fish were sent to market. This is counter to marketing 
practices in many developing countries, where live sales 
prevail. Live sale is a known route for introductions of 
nonindigenous species, and exemplified by recent 
introduction and establishment of snakeheads in the 
USA [92]. 


Effective risk management calls for combinations of 
confinements. Combinations of risk management mea¬ 
sures are advisable so that failure of any one measure will 
not necessarily lead to escape of confined stocks [87, 88] . 
It is infeasible to anticipate the best combination of risk 
management measures for every possible case. Differ¬ 
ences in species, production traits, receiving ecosystems, 
and culture systems will affect the case-by-case determi¬ 
nation of appropriate risk management measures. 

Future Directions: Transgenic Fish Considered 
Within the Sustainability Paradigm 

Interactive decision-making framework. Recognizing 
that sustainability has ecological, economic, and social 
dimensions, what conditions would have to be met for 
aquaculture production of transgenic fish to prove 
sustainable? The range of issues posed by a proposed 
utilization of transgenic fish in aquaculture might best 
be considered within in a three-stage, interactive 
framework involving a range of stakeholders [93, 94] 
(Fig. 3). Involvement of the full range of stakeholders 
would bring all existing knowledge into the deliberative 
process, make the process transparent to stakeholders, 
enhance the understanding and acceptance of the out¬ 
come of risk analysis, and promote social acceptance of 
the technology. Stage I of the process involves identify¬ 
ing the problem at hand, engaging stakeholders, iden¬ 
tifying possible technical solutions to the problem at 
hand, and identifying potential harms, risk pathways, 
and assessment methods. Stage II of the process is risk 
assessment, leading to estimating the likelihood that 
harm will become realized should the proposed pro¬ 
duction of transgenic fish go forward. Upon estimation 
of that risk, a decision would be faced as to whether the 
risk is acceptable. If it proves acceptable, the decision 
may be made to go forward. If the level of risk proves 
unacceptably high, risk management measures would 
be identified and residual risk quantified, and the deci¬ 
sion of whether to go forward would again be consid¬ 
ered. Should the proposed action be implemented, 
genetic, ecological, and social outcomes should be 
monitored. As discussed below, because all potential 
harms and associated pathways cannot be known and 
precisely predicted a priori , it will be necessary to 
update the risk analysis as knowledge accumulates 
using an adaptive management approach [95, 96]. 
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I: Identify, define and agree II: Calculate, evaluate and manage III: Monitor, validate and compare 



Transgenic Fishes: Applications, State of the Art, and Risk Concerns. Figure 3 

Overview of a framework for environmental risk assessment of a transgenic fish embedded within a larger social context 
(From [94]). The framework has three stages. In the first stage, participants agree of an assessment option, define the scope 
of the assessment, agree on conceptual models, identify assessment and measurement end points, and agree upon a list 
of prioritized hazards. In the second stage, the risks and uncertainties associated with these hazards are assessed, risks are 
compared to predetermined acceptance criteria, and where necessary, risk management strategies are identified and 
evaluated. In the third stage, predictions of the risk assessment are compared with empirical findings, generating data 
used to reexamine uncertainty in the risk assessment 


Trade-offs of benefits and risks. The prospect of pro¬ 
ducing transgenic fishes in aquaculture poses a mix of 
benefits and risks that would affect the assessment of 
whether such production would promote ecological, 
economic, and social sustainability within the deci¬ 
sion-making framework. Consideration of several 
examples will illustrate how trade-offs among benefits 
and risks will affect the assessment of sustainability. 

Benefits and hazards posed by GH transgenics have 
been considered empirically, and some of the associ¬ 
ated risks have been quantified. GH-transgenic fish 


exhibit rapid growth and perhaps also improved feed 
conversion ratio, promoting production efficiencies in 
terms of more efficient utilization of inputs, including 
facilities, labor, and feedstuff's. However, as noted 
above, risk assessment research to date suggests 
a considerable likelihood of ecological or genetic 
impacts should GH transgenics escape into accessible 
ecosystems. This risk can be managed by adoption of 
an appropriate suite of risk management measures (see 
above). Risk management will have attendant costs, 
decreasing profitability by some as-yet unquantified 
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amount. Some segments of society are opposed to 
production of transgenic organisms [97], affecting the 
social aspect of whether this first wave of transgenic 
fishes will prove widely marketable and socially 
sustainable. 

Empirical evaluations of both benefits and risks are 
yet to be conducted for other lines of transgenic fishes 
that may be considered for commercial production. 
Trade-offs among benefits and hazards may be antici¬ 
pated. For example, as noted above, production of fish 
expressing a phytase transgene would take advantage of 
their ability to more efficiently utilize seed meals, 
increasing feed conversion efficiency and reducing the 
discharge of unutilized phosphorus from feed, decreas¬ 
ing eutrophication of waters in culture facilities and in 
waters receiving aquaculture discharges [41]. However, 
ability to efficiently utilize a wider range of natural 
foods might render escaped transgenic fish more com¬ 
petitive in accessible ecosystems. In particular, phytase- 
transgenic tilapia [42] might become even more com¬ 
petitive than wild-type tilapia, which are already rec¬ 
ognized as invasive in a range of ecosystems in tropical 
and subtropical regions [98]. While effective confine¬ 
ment might be achievable in well-managed commercial 
operations, it likely cannot be achieved on subsistence 
farms, greatly influencing the assessment of whether 
phytase-transgenic tilapia would promote sustainabil¬ 
ity in developing countries. 

As noted above, several transgenic fish lines have 
been produced for use as biomonitors [16-18] for 
detection of waterborne mutagens that would trigger 
expression of readily detected marker compounds in 
the fish. Such fishes would be exposed to such com¬ 
pounds by holding them in confinements in the 
waterbody of interest or by transporting the water to 
a confined fish-holding system. The benefits of long¬ 
term, integrative monitoring of water quality are clear. 
Any risks that might flow from the possibility of 
a nonindigenous species being used, escaping, and 
becoming naturalized in the waterbody at issue could 
be managed by use of effective confinement or by use of 
a species that cannot become established in the acces¬ 
sible ecosystem, for example, a tropical species sensitive 
to winter temperatures in the temperate zone. 

These examples indicate how trade-offs of eco¬ 
nomic benefits and ecological risks, adoption of risk 
management measures, and ecological and social 


context interact to affect the sustainability of transgenic 
fishes for aquaculture and other applications. Explicit 
consideration of benefit and ecological risk, and hope¬ 
fully also ecological, economic, and social aspects of 
sustainability would accompany societal consideration 
of whether and how to go forward with commercial 
production of transgenic fishes. 

Oversight of production of transgenic fishes. The deci¬ 
sion of whether and under what conditions production 
of transgenic fish would go forward will largely be made 
at the national level. As noted above, at least three 
countries - the USA, Cuba, and the People’s Republic 
of China - are considering applications for commercial 
production of transgenic fish. The USA, Canada, the 
European Union, and Norway have regulatory systems 
in place for oversight of aquaculture biotechnology. 
Under Article 21 of the United Nations Convention 
on Environment and Development and the subsequent 
Cartagena Protocol, signatories commit to developing 
and implementing policies for oversight of biotechnol¬ 
ogy. Consequently, many countries - for example, 
Cuba, Thailand, and the People’s Republic of China 
[99] - are in the process of developing and 

implementing policy and staffing government offices 
that would be utilized to consider applications for 
production of transgenic fish. 

Adaptive and proactive management. Many critical 
unknowns complicate risk assessment and risk man¬ 
agement for transgenic aquaculture stocks. The 
adaptive management approach is based on recog¬ 
nition that knowledge of the environmental and 
social systems into which the aquaculture stocks 
would enter is always incomplete. Hence, manage¬ 
ment should evolve as knowledge of these systems 
increases [96]. Management cannot adapt if realized 
by a single passage through transgenesis and breed¬ 
ing, decision of whether and how to produce the 
transgenic stocks, and implementation of the distri¬ 
bution and production process. Instead, adaptive 
management would include risk assessment for can¬ 
didate areas for distribution, incorporation of risk 
management into the production program, and 
capacity building as appropriate to meet program 
goals. Once transgenic stocks are distributed, cul¬ 
ture operations and receiving ecosystems would be 
monitored for indicators of ecological and social 
conditions [96, 100]. Should monitoring indicate 
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that economic and social benefits are being realized 
without ecological harms occurring, then few if any 
adjustments to program implementation are required. 
However, should monitoring indicate that production 
of cultured stocks is not contributing to nutritional and 
economic well-being or that the stocks are escaping and 
impacting accessible ecosystems, then it will prove nec¬ 
essary to redefine goals, revise implementation, and 
continue monitoring. 

The issue of whether and under what conditions 
transgenic fish would promote sustainability of aquacul¬ 
ture has been raised largely after research and develop¬ 
ment on the first wave of transgenic fish lines was well 
advanced, after proponents have applied for regulatory 
approval for commercial production. Kapuscinski et al. 
[101] proposed a proactive “safety-first” approach in 
which an early, prospective risk assessment would be 
conducted in order to guide planning and implemen¬ 
tation of measures to prevent or minimize risk as 
development of a transgenic line progresses. Transgene 
constructs would be designed for safety. Gene transfer 
scientists would strive for better control of copy num¬ 
ber, genomic insertion site, and control of expression of 
the trangene, contributing to better-controlled modifi¬ 
cation of phenotype. Transgenic lines would be evalu¬ 
ated for stability of transgenic expression and 
transmission. Development of inducible expression of 
transgenes would reduce risk should transgenic fish 
escape into the environment. Improvements in con¬ 
finement also would reduce risk posed by aquaculture 
production of transgenic fishes. 

Applications of transgenic fishes, the science of risk 
assessment, the practice of risk management, and pub¬ 
lic policies for oversight of biotechnology are all in 
development. The degree to which production of trans¬ 
genic fishes ultimately will prove sustainable will 
depend upon many societal decisions of whether and 
under what conditions to utilize transgenic technology 
in aquaculture. 
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1 Transgenic Livestock for Food 
Production, Introduction 
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The Roslin Institute and Royal (Dick) School of 
Veterinary Studies, Division of Developmental Biology, 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, UK 

Our societies currently face many big challenges: how to 
feed the increasing world population, how to balance the 
competing demands for land and water, how to mitigate 
climate change, and how to maintain healthy lifestyle 
into old age. Among other technologies, the animal 
genetic revolution offers several strategies to mitigate 
these challenges and provide benefit for mankind. 
While achieving this, we need to maintain and where 
appropriate increase the welfare and existence of animals 
we use in agriculture and biomedicine. Transgenic 


technologies, the ability to add or transfer or change the 
genetic makeup of an animal, can contribute. In the 
following ten entries, this premise is presented in detail. 
Why the entries were selected and how they complement 
each other while giving an overview of the field of trans¬ 
genic animal biotechnology is described below. 

The cornerstone of biological research is the ability 
to experimentally alter gene activity. In this way, the 
functional importance of a gene can be studied. This 
can be achieved indirectly through altering the envi¬ 
ronment of cells or organisms, for example, adding 
specific nutrients to a culture condition or infecting 
with a pathogen. Alternatively, direct manipulation 
can be achieved through genetic engineering. This sec¬ 
tion focuses on the later strategy which includes gene 
addition, gene removal (or inactivation), or gene alter¬ 
ation. To illustrate this, gene addition might be appro¬ 
priate where an enhanced functionality is required such 
as food utilization, while gene inactivation would be 
appropriate if the aim was to remove a food allergen. 
Both have been successfully applied to animals and this 
is likely to be so going forward. In addition, as meth¬ 
odology becomes more sophisticated and the ability to 
directly alter a given gene sequence, this strategy will see 
more and more application; for example, where gene 
diversity is identified that could be applied to engineer 
altered metabolism or reduce disease susceptibility. 

Although initially performed in bacteria, researchers 
quickly developed the tools to genetically modify ani¬ 
mals. First in mice at the end of the 1970s, then livestock 
in the following decade, in parallel strategies for altering 
the germ line in fish and birds were developed. 
Researchers have developed strategies which enable pre¬ 
cise spatial and temporal changes to target gene activity. 
Many consider transgenic or genetic modification (GM) 
methods (► Transgenics: Alternative Gene Transfer 
Methods) as part of the technical continuum that is 
available to animal breeders. As such, GM or transgenic 
animal technology would simply represent new method¬ 
ology alongside the more established tools as artificial 
insemination and embryo transfer. These new animal 
reproductive tools include somatic cloning and in vitro 
embryo production, and when combined with the 
emerging molecular genetic tools provide powerful new 
opportunities for livestock breeding. 

The first transgenic livestock were reported in 1985. 
Since these early days of this technology, there has been 
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a steady increase in the availability of tools available 
(► Transgenic Livestock Technologies) for this form of 
assisted reproduction in animals. Some developments 
have been heralded as breakthroughs only to quickly 
drop out of favor while others have received limited 
use. Recently, reagents based on precisely targeted 
enzymatic cleavage of the genome that in addition to 
strategies such as gene knockdown provide the animal 
geneticist with both efficient and sophisticated 
methods with which to generate transgenic animals. 

Perhaps one of the most consequential scientific 
advances of recent years was the technical breakthrough 
that produced “Dolly” the sheep at the Roslin Institute. 
This animal was produced by nuclear transfer (also 
termed SCNT, somatic cell nuclear transfer), or as it is 
commonly referred to as cloning. Animal cloning 
involves the replacement of the genetic material found 
in an unfertilized egg with that from a donor cell’s genetic 
material. SCNT reflects considerable scientific thinking 
and offers the experimental biologist considerable 
insights into the functional reprogramming of cellular 
function in addition to details of cellular subcomponent 
roles in normal cell activity (► Livestock Somatic Cell 
Nuclear Transfer). In addition to being a valuable 
aspect of research in its own right, SCNT can be com¬ 
bined with genetic engineering tools to precisely mod¬ 
ify the genome of mammals (► Nuclear Transfer to 
Produce Transgenic Mammals). This combination 
offers exciting commercial opportunities across the 
fields of agriculture and animal breeding, to the bio¬ 
medical arena and novel biotechnological processes. 

Transgenic technologies are not restricted to mam¬ 
mals. Due to its use in food production and as an 
experimental organism in scientific research, the 
chicken is the most widely used bird species for exper¬ 
imental development of avian transgenic technologies 
(►Avian Specific Transgenesis). Perhaps the most 
exiting recent advance is that of precise gene modifica¬ 
tion in special avian cells called primordial stem cells. 
These new tools offer strategies for the production of 
transgenic birds other than the chicken. As such, this is 
an area currently experiencing rapid development and 
many expect it will be in birds that GM technologies 
will be first successfully exploited to produce animals 
that have enhanced resistance to infectious pathogens. 

Although it can be argued that technically trans¬ 
genic technology is most advanced for mammals, and 


currently developing quickest for birds, it is considered 
very likely that the first commercial application of 
transgenic animals that will enter the food chain will 
be in fish (► Transgenic Fishes: Applications, State of 
the Art, and Risk Concerns). Fish that grow faster are 
providing the first test of the regulatory systems 
while providing the focus for much debate on 
broader and longer-term questions regarding whether 
such use would prove ecologically, economically, and 
socially sustainable. There is also considerable effort 
being directed at the development of transgenic strat¬ 
egies to combat disease in fish populations, and the 
technology can be equally applied to food fish as to 
sport fish. 

As the world population increases there is an increas¬ 
ing demand for food including both plant and animal 
products. The demand for meat and milk are increasing 
at a faster rate than for plant products because of 
increased wealth in developing countries. Animal prod¬ 
ucts represent a concentrated protein and vitamin source 
which complements cereal and other vegetable proteins. 
Intensification of livestock production to satisfy the 
demand is exacerbating the deleterious impact of inten¬ 
sive animal agriculture on the environment and new 
approaches are needed to reduce the impact. Transgenic 
animals that have a smaller environmental footprint, 
increased productivity brought about by enhancing 
aspects of agriculturally important traits can contribute 
to this societal challenge. For this potential to be realized 
an active dialogue between all stakeholders is required to 
achieve ethically accepted sustainable future animal 
production. 

The animals we all recognize in farms today are the 
result of many centuries of domestication. The driving 
force for this has largely come from man’s desire 
for meat. This single process has shaped the rural 
landscape we all recognize today. It is therefore not 
surprising that animal breeders look to transgenic 
strategies to enhance the traditional animal breeding 
traits including food production (► Transgenic Live¬ 
stock, Enhanced Nutritional Quality in). The focus 
now is not on quantity but on quality, while reflecting 
the rapid industrialization of our world and the asso¬ 
ciate increase in affluence experienced by many (but 
not all) of our communities. Food choice is now con¬ 
sidered alongside sustainability. Animal welfare is par¬ 
amount while still recognizing that many of the world 
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population live in poverty with starvation a constant 
threat. Transgenic technologies offer the potential of 
quick solutions to the production of food products 
with enhanced specific nutritional characteristics 
from animals. The goal is healthier and safer food. 
However, this potential will only be realized with con¬ 
sumer acceptance in GM technology. 

Two specific examples of traditional breeding traits 
that transgenic technology may provide innovative solu¬ 
tions are worthy of specific attention. The first is that of 
animal fertility (► Transgenic Technologies and 
Increased Livestock Fertility). Reproductive efficiency 
of domestic animals is critical to the sustainability of 
modern livestock industries. With various indicators of 
reducing fertility now appearing in our farms it is timely 
to consider innovative approaches to halt this decline. 
Aspects under investigation include increasing litter size 
in livestock or egg-laying capacity in poultry. More rad¬ 
ically this technology could be applied to reduce the 
limitations associated with seasonal breeding. 

The second topic that is attracting considerable inter¬ 
est in both the scientific research community and in the 
animal breeding industry is that of animals that are less 
susceptible to the ravages and distress of disease 
(► Disease-Resistant Transgenic Animals). Offering 
both enhanced animal welfare and economic advantages 
this field is both fast moving and innovative, building 
much on the genomic revolution which is in turn 
constructed from the strong discipline of genetics. With 
huge impact on global animal health and the associated 
impact of zoonotic disease in man, this is an area which 
offers huge benefit to man and animal alike. 

The simultaneous need for more food as the world 
population expands and that of limiting both short¬ 
term and longer-term environmental consequences 
is a huge challenge for man. Increased animal produc¬ 
tivity could directly compromising our environment. 
Transgenic technology through providing animals that 
have a smaller environmental footprint (► Transgenic 
Livestock, Decreasing Environmental Impact of) could 
form an important part of the compromise that is 
inevitable if we are to provide sufficient food for our 
increasing human needs. Under development are pro¬ 
jects aiming to reduce manure output and decrease 
greenhouse gas production. It is argued that the food 
security agenda being promoted by many governments 
will lead to greater acceptance of transgenic animals, 


following the slow but every increasing presence and 
consumption of transgenic plant products. 

Transgenic animals present a dilemma for us. This 
technology offers rapid change with the promise of eco¬ 
nomic benefit, enhanced food security and better animal 
welfare. Yet transgenic technologies directly challenge 
many ethical aspects of thinking (► Transgenic Live¬ 
stock, Ethical Concerns and Debate). Central to the 
process of acceptance is a conscious dialogue between 
all stakeholders - to build up a generally acceptable 
stance on what is good with respect to the ethical limits 
of human use of animals. 

At the time of writing, there are no transgenic 
livestock in production - with faster growing fish 
being the closest and disease resistant birds being the 
most exciting. By the time of reading, this may well 
have changed - or be close to such a scenario. Agricul¬ 
tural advances have been enormously successful in 
providing an inexpensive supply of high-quality and 
safe foods. The new advance of transgenesis is likely to 
continue this trend providing some of the solutions 
to tomorrow’s agricultural challenges. Governmental 
and industrial financial support - ideally in equal mea¬ 
sures - is needed to achieve this. Equally important is 
the public dialogue to expose the benefits this technol¬ 
ogy can offer all stakeholders in our diverse world 
society. 
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Glossary 

Genetic engineering Recombinant DNA technology, 
gene manipulation including experimental manip¬ 
ulation of genetic material for industrial or medical 
use. 

Germ cells Cells able to give rise to a functional gamete 
in multicellular animals. 

Assisted reproduction The medical and laboratory 
processes used to reproduce the steps necessary to 
generate a newborn starting from gametes and or 
embryos. 

IVF In Vitro Fertilization, the laboratory process in 
which a mammalian egg is fertilized outside the 
body and then put back inside to grow into a new 
individual. 

ICSI Intra Cytoplasmic Sperm Injection, a procedure 
by which a spermatozoa is injected directly into the 
cytoplasm thus overcoming artificially the natural 
barriers of the oocyte. 

SCNT Somatic Cell Nuclear Transfer, a technique that 
generates genomic copies of any given individual 
animal by replacing inside an oocyte its genome 
with the genome taken from somatic cells of 
a donor animal. 

iPS cells Induced Pluripotent Stem cells, somatic cells 
that have been turned into pluripotent stem cells by 
the overexpression of pluripotency genes like 
OCT4, Nanog, Sox3, and Klf4. 

Preimplantation embryo Following fertilization, 
the mammalian one-cell embryo ( zygote ) is 
still enclosed into the transparent proteic shell 
of the oocytes (Zonapellucida). During the jour¬ 
ney along the oviduct it repeatedly cleaves to 
form an aggregate of smaller cells (Morula 
Stage) and finally develops an inner cavity 
(Blastocyst stage). Once in the uterus, the 
expanded blastocyst hatches breaking the zona 
pellucida and begins the implantation on the 
endometrium. 


Chimerism The status of an organism made up by 
cells of different genotypes (like in the mythological 
monster Chimera). Chimeras derive from the 
aggregation of two different embryos of the same 
specie or from two different specie closely related 
(e.g., sheep and goat). 

Mosaicism The cells of the organism own the same 
background genotype but are diverse in carrying or 
not a single mutation (or transgene). Such different 
cells may show a “patchy” distribution within tis¬ 
sues (like in a mosaic). 

cDNA (complementary DNA) is a sequence of DNA 
obtained by reverse transcription of the mRNA 
(messenger RNA). It retains the whole information 
for coding the protein, but lacks the introns origi¬ 
nally present in the chromosomal gene. 

Zinc finger nuclease Recombinant enzyme able to 
bind a specific sequence of DNA and to “cut” it, 
generating a Double Strand Break (DSB). It is 
composed by an artificial DNA binding domain 
(a polypeptide with a repeat of regions each 
folded around a zinc ion, to evoke the idea of 
the fingers) linked to a bacterial nuclease domain, 
capable to hydrolyze the phosphate bond of the 
DNA. 

Transposon A mobile genetic element able to trans¬ 
pose, that is, to excide itself from one site of the 
genome and to integrate in a different site. It does 
not move from one cell to another. 

Retroviruses A class of viruses with a RNA genome, 
able to bind specific receptor on the target cell, 
to enter across the cell membrane and to tran¬ 
scribe its RNA in a DNA copy by means of its 
own RNA-dependent DNA polymerase (reverse 
transcriptase). Specific sequences promote the 
integration of the viral DNA into the genome 
of the host. 

AAV A defective virus, with a small, single-stranded 
DNA genome, belonging to the family of 
Parvoviridae. AAV is able to replicate only in case of 
concomitant presence of an active adenovirus in the 
same cell. AAV can often integrate a double-stranded 
form of its DNA into the genome of the host. 

Recombinase A family of enzymes able to exchange 
stretches of DNA among different molecules. 
Recombinases like CRE, coded by the genome of 
bacteriophage PI (a virus parasiting a bacterium), 
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recognize specific sequences as target of their activ¬ 
ity. In the presence of such Recombination Recog¬ 
nition Sites, phagic recombinase is able to insert 
and excide the viral genome from the bacterial 
chromosome. 

siRNA Silencer RNA or short interfering RNA are small 
synthetic RNA molecules able to trigger the degrada¬ 
tion of a target messenger RNA bearing the same 
sequence. This results in a posttranscriptional inhibi¬ 
tion of gene expression. SiRNA complexes derive 
from the processing of artificial shRNAs (short hair¬ 
pin RNA) bearing a secondary double-stranded struc¬ 
ture that is subsequently processed by the endogenous 
cell machinery. RNA-mediated inhibition of gene 
expression, also known as RNA-interference, is 
naturally observed in most eukaryotes and relies on 
a specific pathway involving specific endoribo- 
nucleases and endogenous micro-RNA (miRNAs) 
genes. 

Definition of the Subject 

Recombinant DNA technology and gene transfer were set 
about 40 years ago and since then have provided powerful 
tools for the production of biological molecules, the 
development of new varieties of crops, and for generating 
key animal models in biomedical research. 

Following the synthesis of recombinant insulin, 
many other pharmacological proteins have been pro¬ 
duced by expressing heterologous genes in microor¬ 
ganisms, plants, and animals. 

The application of gene transfer or “transgenesis” to 
animals has been developed mainly in mouse, while its 
use for generating transgenic livestock has encountered 
unanticipated resistances originated by social, economical 
and technical consideration. Apart from public concern 
and social consideration about the release of Genetically 
Engineered (GE) products in the market and GE animals 
into the environment, which will not be discussed in this 
chapter, the development of transgenic livestock has been 
slow due to the technical difficulties faced in transferring 
this technology from mouse to large domestic animals 
and by the initial discouraging results, outlining the dif¬ 
ficulties in obtaining the expected effect upon a genetic 
modification. 

This review will survey the scientific advancement 
making the generation of GE swine and ruminants 


more accessible in the last few years, positively influencing 
the technical and, as a consequence, the economical issues 
related to their development. 

Introduction 

Genetic mutations and equally engineering (GE) of 
living organisms are part of biological processes that 
are inherited through reproduction across generations. 
Such events provide the genetic variability that is at the 
core of evolution of the species and ensure its survival 
both in plants and animal kingdoms. The understand¬ 
ing of the biology at the basis of such physiological events, 
the discovery of the mechanisms and the molecules 
involved has allowed the investigators to exploit and 
adapt such tools for the artificial modification of the 
genome of living organisms from virus and bacteria to 
mammals including primates. These developments that 
led to definitions and guidelines of what is now called 
DNA recombinant technology can be traced back to 1975 
to the Asilomar Conference where the scientific commu¬ 
nity met to discuss potential hazard and regulation. DNA 
recombinant technology had the potential to be taken 
from bacteria and viruses to plants and animals with, at 
the time, unknown biological consequences and biosafety 
concerns. It was not too long in fact that the first GE 
mammals were produced [1, 2]. Palmiter’s results were 
dramatic in the sense that the mouse engineered to 
express the rat growth hormone grew to the size double 
that of the normal mice, thus opening the door to the 
application of such technologies in livestock, as stated 
in the abstract “This approach has implications for 
studying the biological effects of growth hormone, as 
a way to accelerate animal growth, as a model for 
gigantism, as a means of correcting genetic disease, 
and as a method of farming valuable gene products”. 

Since then, GE technology in mammals has been 
developed mainly in the laboratory mouse to study 
development and disease processes for research and 
clinical purposes with the ability to manipulate any 
given gene of the mouse genome. The developments 
in livestock immediately followed [3]; however it soon 
became evident that it was only the beginning and to 
reach such objective it was a difficult task and more 
knowledge was required. Beside the know-how required 
to engineer the genome, to make those modifications into 
the animals inherited through generations, it is necessary 
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to operate during the early stages of embryonic develop¬ 
ment or on the germ cells to be able to have all the cells 
originating from the embryo GE. This is the reason why 
the developments of assisted reproduction techniques 
have been crucial for the generation of transgenic ani¬ 
mals, especially in livestock where the access in vivo to 
preimplantation embryos is more complex, expensive, 
and cumbersome than in the mouse. It can be stated 
that the developments in transgenic livestock have been 
set by the development of assisted reproduction tech¬ 
niques like oocyte in vitro maturation and fertilization, 
intracytoplasmic sperm injection, embryo culture, and 
somatic cell nuclear transfer (SCNT). 

The injection of recombinant DNA into the pro¬ 
nucleus of the zygote has been the first technique 
used to generate GE livestock. This required a large 
supply of zygotes that can be easily generated in mice 
in vivo but are very expensive or sometimes impos¬ 
sible to obtain from the donor females of larger 
animals because of the costs involved and the low 
efficiency (only 1-5% of the injected embryos result 
in transgenic offspring). 

Nevertheless, first studies on sheep and pigs 
involved the use of in vivo produced zygotes, adapting 
the protocols already set for the mouse [1, 3-5] . On the 
other hand, the generation of transgenic calves was not 
practically manageable by this route and could only be 
achieved [6] using in vitro maturation and fertilization 
of oocytes collected at the slaughterhouse [7] where 
large numbers can be generated at a low cost without 
the use of live animals. 

Besides the classical microinjection procedure, 
alternative approaches have been developed to bring 
exogenous DNA into the nucleus of the embryo. 
Embryonic stem cells are largely used in the mouse to 
generate transgenic animals. They can be replicated 
in culture for a long period without losing their 
pluripotency, that is, their ability to take part in the 
formation of a developing embryo. Thanks to this 
peculiar behavior, they can be GE to obtain cell clones 
bearing specific modification of the genome. Such cells 
can be introduced in the early embryo where they 
participate in the development of a chimeric organism 
and eventually integrate into the germ line [8]. This 
approach has opened the way to the development of the 
so-called gene targeting, allowing the generation of 
transgenic mice bearing specific mutations, including 


disruption of specific genes (knock-out) or insertion of 
new coding sequences in specific loci (knock-in). ES 
cells are not yet available in livestock, therefore this 
route is not yet practicable [9]. 

An alternative approach has been disclosed by the 
development of somatic cell nuclear transfer (SCNT) 
technology, currently the preferred route to make 
transgenic livestock [10]. Somatic cells may be GE, 
even by gene targeting, and then used for SCNT. 
Although SCNT is not very efficient, all the animals 
obtained carry the selected mutation that has been intro¬ 
duced in the somatic cells subsequently used for nuclear 
transfer. 

In addition, alternative approaches have been 
developed to generate transgenic animals like the 
infection with an engineered retrovirus of in vitro 
cultured preimplantation embryos or the injection 
of a sperm together with the desired recombinant 
DNA vector during intracytoplasmic sperm injection 
(ICSI). 

In the following paragraphs, the developments in 
assisted reproduction technologies that have made GE 
of livestock possible will be described, then the 
methods currently used, and finally emerging technol¬ 
ogies that promise to make GE simpler, more precise, 
and reliable. 

Assisted Reproduction Techniques 

Reproduction is the key biological function that is 
exploited to make a GE animal. Other approaches can 
be used, however, if the procedures do not target the germ 
line or the very early embryo then the genetic modifica¬ 
tion will not be inherited by the offspring and will be lost 
in the following generation. This is why the transgene has 
to be introduced either in the gametes or in an embryo at 
the very early stage of development, ideally when the 
embryo it is at the one-cell stage. Therefore, mastering 
assisted reproduction techniques is the key for the suc¬ 
cessful generation of GE mammals including livestock 
(Fig. 1). 

Male Germ Line 

Male germ cells are located in the testis. In the testis, all 
stages of development are found from spermatogonial 
stem cells to mature spermatozoa. Spermatogonia can 
be collected through a biopsy, cultured in vitro [11] 
and when are reintroduced in the testis they can give 
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Transgenic Livestock Technologies. Figure 1 

Summary of Reproductive Technologies (in counterclockwise) Ovarian immature oocytes are recovered from ovaries at 
slaughterhouse, matured in vitro by culturing in a specific medium, fertilized in vitro by co-incubation with capacitated 
spermatozoa or microinjected with a spermatozoa with a glass micropipette.The resulting zygotes are cultured in vitro 
until developed to blastocyst stage and finally transferred to the uterus of a synchronized recipient female by a surgical or 
a nonsurgical procedure depending on the species 


rise to functional spermatozoa [12, 13]. During in vitro 
culture, spermatogonial stem cells can be GE and later 
transplanted back to the testis to restore spermatogen¬ 
esis [14]. More easily from sexually mature animals, 
spermatozoa are recovered from the ejaculate, 
extended with appropriate diluents, and stored for 
fresh insemination or cryopreserved for later use. This 
is a well-established technique in livestock for use in 
artificial insemination. Spermatogenesis continues 
after puberty throughout the life of the animals pro¬ 
ducing an unlimited amount of spermatozoa. In an 
alternative route, prior to artificial insemination, sper¬ 
matozoa can be exposed to the transgene in vitro. 
Spermatozoa can bind DNA and then convey it inside 


the oocyte at the time of fertilization [ 15] . Although the 
technique is not always reproducible [16], in this sim¬ 
ple way some success in making GE livestock has been 
reported [94-96]. 

Female Germ Line and the Embryo 

In mammals, primordial follicles, the functional unit 
that contains the female germ cell, exist on the ovaries 
but only a tiny proportion of the oocytes are effectively 
generating a progeny while almost all of the remaining 
are lost during lifetime through atresia. For many years, 
several investigators isolated and investigated the biol¬ 
ogy of intact primordial follicles in rodents [17] and 
finally grew them successfully in culture [ 18] . This task 
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proved much more difficult in large animals with big¬ 
ger ovaries having a lot of connective tissue [19]. Suc¬ 
cessful development with the birth of live calves, albeit 
at a low rate, was later obtained by culturing bovine 
oocytes from more advanced (secondary) follicles [20]. 
The culture requirements for growing a complex tridi¬ 
mensional structure, such as an ovarian follicle, are so 
complex that the only progress that has been made is 
the culture in vivo of thin slices of the ovary following 
transplantation in humans where this now has 
a potential application in patients undergoing certain 
therapies [21]. 

From the late 1970s, it became clear that also in 
farm animals it was possible to exploit the oocyte 
reservoir present in antral follicles from the ovaries of 
slaughtered animals. Oocytes present in antral follicles 
have completed the growth phase and they are ready for 
maturation and fertilization [22, 23]. Initially, success¬ 
ful development was obtained by maturing the oocytes 
inside the follicles [24]. The subsequent understanding 
of the crucial role of the surrounding follicular/cumu- 
lus cells during the initial phases of maturation [25] 
lead to the development of a coculture system for in 
vitro maturation of extrafollicular oocytes obtaining 
a high proportion of such oocytes developing into 
live lambs after in vivo transfer [26]. After the success¬ 
ful achievement of in vitro maturation in sheep, the 
work was expanded investigating in the sheep the 
effects of gonadotropins [27], and to the cow [28-31] 
but also to the pig [32] and to the horse [33] and other 
species as well. Immature oocytes can also be recovered 
with the ovum pick-up technique in live donor females 
of different livestock species like cattle [34-36], buffa¬ 
loes [37], and horses [38]. The development of 
in vitro maturation is today an irreplaceable, cost- 
effective and reliable source of mature oocytes for the 
production of embryos in vitro following in vitro fer¬ 
tilization and the various biotechnological applications 
connected to it. 

Following the seminal work done in laboratory ani¬ 
mals [39] in vitro fertilization (IVF) is well developed in 
farm animal species. Following the birth of the first IVF 
calf derived from in vivo matured oocytes [40] signif¬ 
icant advancements were obtained in IVF when hepa¬ 
rin was used as capacitating agent for bull sperm [41]. 
At about the same time, IVF became a reality in other 
large species except the horse where the success has 


been only exceptional and only one foal has been 
reported as the result of IVF. The horse eventually 
benefited of the development of intracytoplasmic 
sperm injection (ICSI) in humans [42]. The use of 
ICSI has been very efficient as a way to circumvent failure 
of in vitro fertilization with a high degree of efficiency 
[23], not matched in other farm animals like cattle [43, 
44], sheep [45], or pigs [46] where the efficiency of ICSI 
for embryo production is lower as compared to IVF and, 
therefore, this technique is not used for routine practical 
application. But this is in fact the way to introduce 
together with the sperm also the DNA vector required to 
make the genetic modification [47]. In pigs on the 
other hand, IVF is characterized by a high incidence 
of polispermy that compromises embryonic devel¬ 
opment. This problem has been overcome in part 
by improving the quality of in vitro matured 
oocytes rather than effectively changing IVF 
conditions. 

The immediate goal of increasing the efficiency of 
in vitro embryo production (IVP) especially in cattle 
has been the initial driving force of applied research in 
this field. However, it became soon obvious that merely 
counting the number of blastocysts was not an accurate 
measure of the quality of the overall procedure and of 
the viability of the embryos [48] . For many years, these 
constraints on the culture of viable cattle embryos in 
vitro were overcome by using in vivo culture in the 
oviduct of sheep [7]. In particular, a major concern 
after in vitro culture of IVF embryos was caused by the 
description of the so-called Large Offspring Syndrome 
(LOS), first in sheep and then in cattle [49]. The use of 
serum supplementation and coculture were later rec¬ 
ognized as the primary cause of LOS. Later on, an 
extensive field study [50] demonstrated that the inci¬ 
dence of LOS was greatly reduced using a SOF (Syn¬ 
thetic Oviductal Fluid) [51] -based formulation or 
similar formulations of the embryo culture media. 
These findings clearly indicated that in vitro culture 
can alter development at very early stage and that the 
Large Offspring Syndrome is correlated to abnormally 
advanced embryonic growth and gene expression pat¬ 
tern already at very early stages [52] . Nevertheless the in 
vitro fertilization and preimplantation embryo culture 
in vitro allow to generate the number of zygotes 
required either for DNA micro injection or for virus 
infection, procedures that would otherwise not be 
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possible or be very difficult for livestock using in vivo 
produced zygotes from superovulated donors as it is 
done in laboratory mice. 

Nuclear Transfer and Cloning 

Somatic cell nuclear transfer, better known as cloning, 
is a technique that allows the generation of individuals 
with the same genome; thus technically speaking, 
cloned animals carry the same genome of the donor 
cell used for the SCNT process, thus they are like twins 
between themselves and twins of the animal who 
donated the somatic cell. The genome comes from the 
nucleus of a cell that can be taken from an embryo, 
a fetus, or an animal. The nucleus has to be placed into 
a mature oocyte, as outlined above whose chromo¬ 
somes are removed before hand. The nuclear transfer 
step reconstructs an embryo, with its entire genome 
originating from the cell’s nucleus that will subse¬ 
quently develop like any other embryo conceived by 
fertilization albeit at a lower efficiency. Cloning by 
nuclear transfer that brought to the birth of Dolly the 
sheep [ 10] is a milestone achievement that has attracted 
the attention of the general public toward farm animal 
embryo technologies. This is one of the best examples 
where the search of new reproductive techniques in 
farm animals has also provided basic knowledge not 
previously obtained in laboratory animals. The funda¬ 
mental work of cloning by nuclear transfer was done in 
amphybia [53] in the 1960s, however, significant 
advancements of the technology were achieved with 
embryo cloning of farm animals [54] when matured 
oocytes, instead of zygotes, became the recipients of the 
donor nuclei. Ten years later, it was again farm animals 
that, with somatic cell nuclear transfer, gave a major 
contribution to the basic understanding of cell 
reprogramming and epigenetic control of mammalian 
development, opening a new era in cell biology. The 
success with which different mammals were cloned was 
directly correlated to the availability of good quality 
mature oocytes and good quality embryos either after 
in vivo or in vitro culture. Then, it was merely 
a combination of already available technologies of 
gamete and embryo manipulation that lead to success 
and, for example, in the horse it was not until such 
technologies were developed that cloning was achieved 
in a consistent and reproducible way [55, 56]. In the 


last 10 years, the efficiency of somatic cell nuclear 
transfer as a whole has not improved much and its 
practical application is limited to the production of 
animals that have high added value like breeding 
stock [56-58] or for generating transgenic founder 
animals when nuclear transfer is combined with 
genetic engineering of somatic cells [59-62]. 

Understanding the constraints of nuclear transfer and 
developing the concept of reprogramming of fully dif¬ 
ferentiated somatic cells and the derivation of stem cells 
from cloned embryos [63, 64] for potential biotechnol¬ 
ogy and therapeutic applications, has fostered the idea 
of reprogramming differentiated cells in vitro directly 
without the need of the oocyte. A set of four genes has 
been demonstrated to be at the core of pluripotency 
and when transfected to somatic cells gave rise to 
induced pluripotent stem cells (iPS cells) [65]. These 
cells, of somatic origin, are extraordinary because they 
carry most of the properties of embryonic stem cells 
derived from the early embryo and represent a major 
breakthrough to overcome the limitation of embryonic 
stem cells derivation in humans and livestock. 

Once the molecular basis of pluripotency will be 
fully understood, it will be a major step forward that is 
expected to lead to advances in nuclear transfer tech¬ 
nology and cloning of farm animals for agricultural 
and biomedical applications on a larger, solid basis. 

Embryonic Stem Cells 

Embryonic stem cells (ES cells) are pluripotent cells that 
originate from the early embryo either from the inner cell 
mass or from the early epiblast. ES cells are cultured and 
expanded in vitro in undifferentiated conditions, can be 
GE if necessary, and when reintroduced in the embryos 
can give rise to any cell type including the germ line, 
except trophoblast. This is why they are defined as plu¬ 
ripotent and not totipotent cells which is a feature of 
gametes, zygotes, and early cleavage stages blastomeres 
only. Today, mouse ES cells technology is the principal 
route to make GE offspring [8]. 

The derivation of farm animal ES cells, equivalent to 
those described for the mouse, has not been reported yet 
(therefore this route for GE is not available at present in 
livestock species but it might be so in the near future). 
However, over the years, from 1981 when mouse ES cells 
were first discovered [66, 67], many laboratories have 
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attempted ES cell derivation mainly from cattle, pig, and 
sheep embryos [9, 68] . The original mouse approach has 
been extensively used and finally proven, with no doubt, 
unsuccessful although a few reports have been published 
on the derivation of so-called ES-like cells [69] . However, 
the sternness (pluripotency) of these cells appeared to be 
very limited and most likely they represent trophoblastic 
cells given their epithelial nature, loss of OCT4 expres¬ 
sion, and limited differentiation potential [68-70]. The 
prominent tendency for neural differentiation often 
observed when attempting ES cell derivation from large 
animals is another challenge, but it represents an inter¬ 
esting and robust in vitro model for the study of early 
neurulation events in mammals [64]. 

In light of all the published reports and observations, 
it appears that the search for ES cells in farm animals 
should abandon the original mouse procedure and pay 
more attention to the recent findings for ES derivation in 
mouse and humans based on different signaling pathways 
and/or specific small molecules inhibitors. Advances in 
mouse and, more recently, in human ES cells culture have 
demonstrated that a number of different culture condi¬ 
tions can support pluripotency of embryo-derived stem 
cells. Mouse ES cells can be grown not only in serum- 
supplemented cultures with LIF and feeders but also in 
serum-free and feeder-free culture by the addition of 
BMP molecules. This second method has been developed 
following the finding that mouse ES cells grown in serum- 
supplemented medium and LIF can be differentiated in 
neuroectodermal cells by serum and LIF withdrawal [71 ]. 
The role of BMP molecules is to counteract and block the 
induction of neural differentiation and fix the undiffer¬ 
entiated state in a clever balance between conflicting 
inductive signaling pathways [71]. Along the same lines, 
a novel approach for ES derivation in the mouse has been 
developed on the rationale that the undifferentiated state 
can be maintained in culture by simply shielding the 
pluripotent cells of the embryos from endogenous pro- 
differentiation FGF4 signaling. This method is based on 
the use of specific inhibitors of the FGF signaling cascade 
in association with GSK3 inhibitors, the latter acting by 
improving cell viability. Both mouse and, remarkably 
for the first time, also rat ES cells have been obtained 
by inhibition of differentiation signaling introducing 
the concept that ES cells represent a ground-state 
pluripotency capable of self-renewing providing that 
differentiation signals are blocked [72, 73]. 


Other protocols, based on the stimulation of the 
nodal-activin signaling pathways, have been shown to 
maintain the undifferentiated proliferation of human 
ES cells and mouse epiblast stem cells (EpiSCs). The 
latter are a type of pluripotent embryo-derived stem 
cells derived from the egg cylinder as compared to ES 
cells that derive from inner cell mass or very early 
epiblast cells. Interestingly, mouse EpiSCs have been 
shown to be very similar to human ES cells in mor¬ 
phology, growth factors requirement, and gene expres¬ 
sion [74, 75] while mouse ES cells differ considerably 
from human ES in culture requirements for the main¬ 
tenance of the undifferentiated state, growth rate, and 
response to inductive signals. Another important dif¬ 
ference between mouse ES cells and EpiSCs is the fact 
that only the former are capable of giving rise to chi¬ 
meric offspring following blastocyst injection. A recent 
publication has reported the first success in the deriva¬ 
tion of pig EpiSCs [76] and represents a significant step 
forward toward understanding the requirements for 
maintaining pluripotency of cultured epiblast cells 
from farm animal embryos. 

In an applied perspective, embryonic stem cells in 
farm animals are important for several reasons but the 
most relevant is to provide a method to introduce 
precise genetic modification into animals by homolo¬ 
gous recombination in ES cells [60] followed by blas¬ 
tocyst injection for chimera derivation and breeding, or 
by somatic cell nuclear transfer. A second important 
objective is to provide large animal models in which 
the ES cell technology can be tested for tissue-specific 
differentiation [77] and cell therapy of various tissues 
and organs. 

Techniques for Genetic Engineering 

The meaning commonly given to the term “transgenic” 
or “GE-” animal, indicate an individual bearing an 
exogenous fragment of DNA integrated in its genome 
and transmitting such modification to its descendant 
through a Mendelian fashion. Therefore, situations 
like “somatic transgenesis” will not be taken into 
consideration, where the genetic modification is lim¬ 
ited to somatic tissues e.g., in case of gene-therapy 
protocols applied to adult individuals) or “episomal 
transgenesis”, where the exogenous DNA is present 
inside the cell nucleus but as an autonomous 
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replicating entity, whose stability and replication are 
separated from those of host’s chromosomes. 

The natural processes driving the integration of 
a transgene into the chomosomes of the host cell are 
mediated by a set of enzymatic function related to the 
DNA-repair pathways. The enzymes involved in these 
pathways are responsible of repairing the host’s DNA 
molecule in case of double strand break (DSB). The 
resolution of a DSB inside the cell nucleus may follow 
two alternative pathways, catalyzed by different enzymes. 
The first and more common process involves the Non- 
Homologous End Joining (NHEJ) pathway, where the 
free ends of DNA generated by the DSB are relinked 
together. The exogenous DNA introduced in the nucleus 
may be recruited during this process and integrated 
between the endogenous arms of a broken chromosome. 
The integration of a transgene through the NHEJ 
pathway causes its random positioning into the genome 
of the host and the frequent integration of multiple copies 
of the transgene in the same locus, end by end. Both the 
random integration site and the generation of a multiple- 
copy array can influence the expression of the transgene 
in an unpredictable way. The alternative enzymatic 
machinery available in the cell for repairing DSBs is the 
Homologous Recombination (HR) pathway. It relies on 
the availability of a full copy of the broken molecule to 
provide a one-strand template to restore the original 
DNA sequence. This enzymatic activity is principally 
evident during gametogenesis (when it is involved in 
crossing over between sister chromosomes) and main¬ 
tains higher level during early embryonic development 
compared to somatic adult cells. 

A transgene may be integrated by HR if it carries 
a region of homology with the target region in the host 
genome with the advantage of driving the insertion of 
the transgene in a specific locus and as a single copy. 
Nevertheless, this event is still rare compared to ran¬ 
dom integration by NHEJ. Even in ES cells, that retains 
a significant HR activity, the event of a targeted inser¬ 
tion of a transgene by HR is two to four orders of 
magnitude less frequent compared to its random 
integration. 

For this reason, the process of gene targeting 
through natural HR can be performed only on cell 
cultures, where a large number of integration events 
can be generated and the cells carrying the desired 
event can be selected and isolated. The obvious next 


step to generate a transgenic animal is the capability of 
turning these cells into new individuals. In mouse, this 
has be accomplished by performing gene targeting in 
ES cells, that are able upon being introduced in a host 
embryo, to take part to the generation of a chimeric 
animal including part of its germ line and, as 
a consequence to pass the acquired mutation to its 
offspring [78]. As functional pluripotent ES cells have 
never been obtained from species different than the 
mouse, the possibility of performing gene targeting 
has been limited to this species until in 1996 Ian 
Wilmut and colleagues disclosed the way toward mam¬ 
malian cloning by SCNT [79]. 

By then, even though somatic cells retain lower HR 
activity compared to ES cells, the option of performing 
gene targeting in this cells and to derive a whole animal 
from their genome has been demonstrated in swine, 
ovine, and bovine. 

Since the generation of the first transgenic large 
animals by pronuclear microinjection, including 
transgenic pigs [3], major advances have been made, 
mainly by use of assisted reproductive technologies 
[80] as described earlier. Depending on the purpose of 
the genetic modification, the approach to transgenesis 
may aim to the random or the targeted integration of the 
transgene. In both cases, the obvious but sometime 
underscored consideration is that the final aim of the 
process is not only to insert a transgene into the genome, 
but also its proper expression. The hard track toward 
this is the result of intermediate steps, including 
(Fig. 2): 

1. Accurate design of the transgene , involving the 
selection of the desired gene, its regulatory 
sequences, and all the additional sequences able 
to drive its integration and the expression of the 
desired phenotype in the right tissue at the right 
time 

2. Introduction of the DNA across the cell membrane of 
the embryo or of the cell to be used in nuclear transfer 

3. Integration of the new DNA sequence into the 
genome. This step may be mediated only by the 
endogenous NHEJ or HR pathways but, in some 
cases, a customized integration of the transgene 
may be artificially induced by the activity of exog¬ 
enous recombinases or endonucleases specifically 
introduced into the cell 
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Transgenic Livestock Technologies. Figure 2 

Steps in obtaining a functional transgenic animal. The definition of transgenic is commonly associated with an organism 
bearing a new piece of DNA, but the true goal of the procedure is obtaining an animal expressing a new gene according to 
a desired pattern, that is, showing a new phenotype. Anticipating the final expression pattern of a transgene is still the 
weaker step in this technology (From [141]) 


4. Correct expression of the transgene is dependent on 
the good implementation of all of the previously 
described phases and on a bit of luck. It is usually 
necessary to producing a large number of different 
integration events (i.e., embryos or cell clones) to 
allow the identification and the selection of the best 
performing, that will be used to generate and 
expand the desired transgenic line. 

During the last years, the toolbox of the genetic 
engineer has expanded with new instruments allowing 
a better control on each of the described steps and an 
overall improvement on the whole procedure. More¬ 
over, some genetic manipulation procedures initially 
available only for mice, have become concrete even for 
livestock. 

Choosing the Gene and Assembling the Vector 

Once the gene to be transferred has been identified, 
several alternative options are available to generate 
a transgenic vector (Fig. 3). The coding sequence of 
the gene itself may be used as cDNA, as genomic 
sequence (including introns) or as a minigene (a fusion 
of cDNA and genomic sequences of the same gene). 
The presence of one or more introns into the transgene, 
triggering the splicing process, is a major factor 
improving the transport of mRNA through the nuclear 
membrane and the effective expression of the exoge¬ 
nous gene [81, 82]. The regulatory sequences to be 
included into the transgene are chosen according to 
the need. The original promoter and enhancers may 


be conserved to drive the gene according to its original 
expression pattern, alternatively, heterologous pro¬ 
moters maybe used to trigger a different tissue-specific 
or an ubiquitous expression. In case the gene has to be 
driven by its original regulatory sequences, the selected 
genomic fragment should be as large as possible to 
maximize the chance of a correct expression [83]. 
Indeed, if a gene has to be transferred from one species 
to another where the same regulatory signals are rec¬ 
ognized, increasing the dimension of the fragment to 
be transferred allows to including not only the original 
promoter, but also distal enhancers and chromosomal 
modifiers [84, 85]. On the other hand, the large size of 
such DNA molecules influences the choice of the tech¬ 
nique required for their introduction into the cell, 
due to the care required to purify and handle large 
and fragile DNA molecules. Although microinjection 
allows the introduction of such big molecules, 
larger than 100 Kbp, the efficiency of the procedure 
greatly decreases with the increase of DNA size and 
a significant part of the resulting transgenic animals 
integrates only fragmented transgenes, due to shearing 
of DNA during injection and/or its enzymatic degra¬ 
dation before going into the chromosome. To improve 
the transfer of large DNA fragment into the genome, 
specific procedures have been developed, like the ICSI- 
mediated Gene Transfer (see below). Besides the selec¬ 
tion of the gene and its regulatory sequences, additional 
features may be inserted into the transgenic vector. In 
case the transgene has to be introduced in cultured 
cells, it is often required the insertion of a selection 
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Insertion Sequences 
(for transposase) 



Transgenic Livestock Technologies. Figure 3 

Generic structure of a transgenic vector. Beside the expression cassette for the Gene of interest (promoter, CDS and polyA 
site), additional sequences may be useful to increase the integration frequency of the vector (transposon-derived IS) or to 
support its regular expression (Insulators). Some features, like drug-resistance genes, are required for isolating cell clones 
but their persistence in the resulting transgenic organism is undesirable. They can be ablated by means of exogenous 
recombinases (From [141]) 


cassette, providing resistance to a specific xenobiotic. 
As the integration of the vector in the genome of the 
cell is quite a rare event, the addition of a xenobiotic to 
the culture medium allows to grow only the 
transformed cell, that become resistant to it, and to 
eliminate the rest of the culture. 

On the other hand, as the residual presence of this 
cassette in the transgenic animal may be deleterious or 
undesired, such cassette may be “floxed” (flanked by lox 
sites) for a subsequent removal through transient expres¬ 
sion of Cre recombinase [86] (see further below). 

Random integration of the transgene into the 
genome is recognized as the main source of variability 
in the expression of the exogenous genes, due to the 
influence of flanking genomic regions that may affect 
the expression pattern of the transgene or “switch it 
off” by epigenetic silencing. To avoid this behavior, 
insulator sequences maybe inserted to shield the trans¬ 
gene from the influence of the chromosomal location 
[87-90]. Such insulators, called Matrix Attachment 
Regions (MARs), bend the transgene in a single tran¬ 
scriptional domain bound by its ends to the nuclear 
matrix. Additional features of the DNA construct can 
confer to the vector the behavior of a transposon, 
being recognized by a transposase that can be 
cotransferred or transiently co-expressed with the 
gene during gene transfer. This strategy will be 
described further below. 


Transferring the DNA into the Cell 

Pronuclear Microinjection 

Pronuclear microinjection is now less commonly used in 
livestock, having been largely replaced by more efficient 
and less expensive techniques, after the demonstration of 
the possibility of cloning mammalians by nuclear transfer 
[10, 91]. Previously, micro injection was considered the 
most reliable technique to generate transgenic large 
animals, albeit inefficient and quite expensive in large 
animals. In vivo production of zygotes provides very 
viable embryos, but is an expensive approach. The data 
reported by Krimperfort concerning the generation of 
the first transgenic calf in 1991, starting from in vitro 
produced embryos, evidenced the huge effort made in 
generating this animal. 

Two thousand four hundred and seventy (2,470) 
oocytes were matured and fertilized in vitro to give 1154 
zygotes that underwent microinjection; among them, 
only 129 developed and were transferred in 99 recipient 
cows. Twenty one (21) calves were born, only two of 
which were bearing the transgene. One of them died at 
birth. The other, a male called Herman, grew to adult¬ 
hood and was mated, because its transgene, coding for 
human lactoferrin, was designed to be active into the 
mammary gland of transgenic cows. Sadly, the expression 
of this gene in the milk of Hermans daughters was 
extremely low, making the whole project useless. At the 
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time, the cost of the whole procedure for producing such 
transgenic bull was estimated around 500,000 dollars. 

Different factors may affect the expression of 
microinjected transgenes, considering that they inte¬ 
grate in random sites of the host genome. The disad¬ 
vantage compared to what happens for gene transfer in 
cultured cells, in detecting the transgene integration 
ahead of embryo transfer, although possible, is not 
practically convenient following pronuclear microin¬ 
jection, let alone the assessment of its expression. 
For this reason, most of the animals resulting from 
micro injection protocols are non-transgenic (Fig. 4). 

Last but not least, obtaining embryos bearing 
targeted transgene integration, until recently, was con¬ 
sidered nearly impossible by this approach. DNA inte¬ 
gration upon standard microinjection is achieved 
mostly via NHEJ, resulting in a random positioning 


of the transgene into the genome and a consequent 
unpredictable effect of the flanking regulatory elements 
on the expression of the transgene itself. Recent 
advances in enzymatic engineering has demonstrated 
the possibility to overcome this limit obtaining the 
targeted integration of a transgene by means of Zinc 
Finger Nucleases [92] as discussed below. 

Sperm-Mediated Gene Transfer (SMGT) 

In 1989, Lavitrano and colleagues reported a new 
approach to generate transgenic mice based on pre¬ 
incubation of spermatozoa with exogenous DNA 
followed by in vitro fertilization [15]. This unconven¬ 
tional approach was accepted with skepticism by many 
scientists working in the field of transgenesis [16, 93]. 
In spite of that, other authors reported success in 



3. Microinjected zygotes or 2-cells embryos 
are transferred to synchronised recipients 



Transgenic Livestock Technologies. Figure 4 

Transgenic production by pronuclear microinjection One-cell embryos are recovered from superovulated females. Such 
zygotes shows high viability but their production in vivo is somewhat expensive. Embryos are centrifuged to reveal 
pronuclei and DNA is microinjected into one of them. Microinjection of DNA affects embryo viability. Surviving embryos 
are transferred in synchronized sows. The proportion of transferred microinjected embryos developing to viable offspring 
is low and variable, moreover only small fraction of them carries the transgene. The pattern of expression is unpredictable. 
The overall efficiency of this procedure in terms of living transgenic/microinjected embryos usually ranges from 1%to 4% 
(From [141]) 
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obtaining transgenic animals by variations of SMGT 
protocol [94, 95]. After few years, the same technique 
was adapted to the production of transgenic pigs bear¬ 
ing a hDAF transgene [94-96]. The benefits of this 
technique, compared to pronuclear microinjection, 
are low cost and ease of use. Nevertheless, the insertion 
is still random and the transgene can be rearranged, 
thus affecting the expression levels. The long-term 
expression of the transgene remains controversial [97]. 

ICSI-Mediated Gene Transfer (ICSI-MGT) 

ICSI-mediated gene transfer is a technique sharing 
some analogies with SMGT and micro injection, where 
both the transgene and the sperm head are introduced 
with a micropipette into the cytoplasm of the oocyte 
[47]. In mice, ICSI-MGT is more efficient than stan¬ 
dard micro injection and can be particularly effective 
when a large construct (ranging from 100 kb to more 
than 0.5-1 Mb, i.e., YAC, BAC, microchromosome) has 
to be transferred [98]. Together with the use of poly¬ 
amines to condense DNA, the large size of 
the micropipette used for injecting the sperm head 
preserves DNA integrity minimizing mechanical 
shearing. 

Although assisted reproductive technologies 
(Fig. 1) in pig still suffer some limits, possibly due 
to specific requirements in embryo culture condi¬ 
tions yet to be defined, some researchers succeeded 
in producing transgenic pigs by co-incubating sperm 
with a DNA vector and micro injecting the sperma¬ 
tozoa directly into the ooplasm. After the transfer of 
702 embryos into 5 gilts, 2 out of 35 fetuses recov¬ 
ered were transgenic. In vivo production of zygotes 
provides very viable embryos, but is an expensive 
approach and requires the use of animals. Neverthe¬ 
less, this is the preferred source of embryos for this 
procedure, because microinjection by itself heavily 
impairs the subsequent embryonic development and 
decreases the number of newborns following embryo 
transfer [99]. 

Viral-Mediated Transgenesis 

During their life cycle, retroviruses are able to enter the 
cytoplasmic membrane of a target cell by binding spe¬ 
cific receptor, to reach the nucleus and to retro- 
transcribe a DNA molecule using their RNA genome 


as a template. This DNA molecule will often integrate 
into the host genome. 

Mimicking such behavior, retroviral-derived vectors 
have been engineered to carry a specific transgene to be 
integrated into the target genome, but lack the genes 
required for completing their replicative cycle. Such ret¬ 
roviral vectors, initially developed to target somatic cells 
for human gene therapy, can also infect preimplantation 
embryos, providing that the zona pellucida is removed or 
at least breached, since it is a barrier to the viruses. The 
retrovirus integrates its complementary DNA into the 
genome of the embryo. The cell cycle of the infected cell 
maybe susceptible or not to integration depending on the 
origin of the selected viral vector. For this reason, early 
trials with retroviral vectors resulted in mosaic animals, 
due to the failure of these vectors to enter the genome 
during one-cell stage but only during subsequent embryo 
divisions. A more recent generation of viral vectors is 
based on the structure of lentiviruses like HIV. Lentiviral 
gene transfer is extremely efficient, with 80-100% of the 
animals being born transgenic after oocyte or embryo, or 
somatic cell culture infection@ [100]. Lentiviruses have 
been used in a variety of experiments to transduce cells 
with various transgenes. These experiments include 
siRNA knock-down for stem cells and for somatic 
cells, and nuclear transfer (see below) for generating 
desired modifications. Lentiviral transgenesis is one of 
the main techniques currently proposed for somatic 
gene therapy. Such approach is associated with known 
risks and observed limits. During clinical trials, retro¬ 
viral transgenesis has been associated with oncogene 
activation by insertional mutagenesis [101, 102]. To 
reduce this risk, the interest of the researchers is moving 
toward replication-deficient vectors [103]. An additional 
concern about the use of lentiviral vectors is their possible 
recombination with latent wild retrovirus to generate 
unpredictable infectious or mobile particles. Among 
virus-derived vectors, lentiviral (LV) have the property 
of infecting cells both during replication and in quiescent 
phase. During lentiviral-mediated transgenesis, the use of 
some drugs like cytokines or proteasome inhibitors can 
increase LV gene transfer [60, 104]. Santoni de Sio and 
colleagues [104] have shown that human hematopoietic 
stem cells (HSCs) can be transduced to high efficiency by 
a short exposure to LVs in the presence of SCF, TPO, IL-6, 
and Flt3L. Moreover, it was shown that the proteasome 
restricts LV transduction in HSCs and that using the 
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reversible peptide-aldehyde proteasome inhibitor 
MG132 and the peptide-boronate inhibitor PS-341 dur¬ 
ing the LV-GFP transduction period, there is a substantial 
drug-dose-dependent increase in the frequency of trans¬ 
gene expressing cells and in their mean fluorescence 
intensity [104]. 

The use of lentiviral vectors for transgenesis results in 
a significant degree of mosaicism among transgenic new¬ 
borns, due to the possible multiplicity of integration 
events during the first cleavages of the embryo [105]. 
Even though lentiviral vectors enter as a single copy 
into their insertion site, their integration mechanism is 
very efficient, frequently resulting in multiple copies inte¬ 
grated in different part of the genome and in a complex 
pattern of transmission to the offspring [105]. Due to 
their random positioning into the chromosomes, 
lentiviral vectors may still undergo epigenetic silencing 
by methylation [ 106] . Another class of effective vectors 
for transgenesis was derived from the adeno-associated 
virus (AAV). AAV-derived vectors have the advantage 
to cross the cell membrane delivering single stranded 
DNA molecules straight to the nucleus. Some adeno - 
associated viruses are peculiar in their behavior of 
targeting specific integration site in the host genome 
[107]. Adenoviral ssDNA shows a high effectiveness in 
integrating into the host genome through homologous 
recombination, even in somatic cells [108, 109]. 
Recently, Rogers et al. produced a CFTR-null pig 
using AAV-mediated gene targeting and SCNT [110, 
111]. These authors generated a pig with both null 
(knock-out) and AF508 (knock-in) modifications. 
Gene targeting using the AAV approach has resulted 
in a very efficient strategy for obtaining knock-out of 
the CFTR gene that is not expressed in fibroblasts. 

Somatic Cell Nuclear Transfer 

Somatic cell nuclear transfer (SCNT) has become the 
leading tool for generating animals from GE somatic 
cells (Fig. 5). SCNT works better in pigs than in other 
large animals [112, 113]. A recent innovation to make 
the technique user-friendly is the zona-free system. After 
zona removal, enucleation can be performed with 
a micropipette, for subsequent zona-free fusion, activa¬ 
tion, and culture [113, 1 14] , or by cutting the cytoplasts 
for handmade cloning [115, 116]. Major limitations are 
represented by the lack of embryonic stem cell (ESC) 


technologies. Somatic cells are currently being used in 
the procedures, but they have a limited life span, thus 
restricting the time the cells can be cultured in vitro for 
genetic engineering. Fibroblasts (both from fetal and 
adult origin) have a fine life span and can undergo 
a maximum of 40-50 population doubling in vitro 
while maintaining a normal kariotype. Such number of 
population doublings allow only for a round of cell 
transfection followed by drug selection to identify 
a clonal cell population with the desired modification. 
In fact by the time this has been achieved, the cells have 
spent most of their proliferative capacity and have to be 
used for SCNT before they reach complete senescence. 
So, the use of fibroblasts limits this approach to one 
modification in vitro at the time since they would not 
survive a second round of transfection. After SCNT, the 
fibroblasts are rejuvenated and have fully restored their 
proliferative capacity. At this point, cloned fetuses are 
recovered to establish a new fibroblast cell line that can 
be then subjected to a new round of genetic modification. 
This process can be repeated several times with appar¬ 
ently no adverse effects [59] ; however it requires time and 
animals. Relating to this topic, recent reports describe the 
derivation of induced pluripotent stem cells (iPSC) from 
pig fibroblasts [117-119], however the objective is still 
far since culture conditions to maintain livestock 
embryonic stem cells are not known (further discussed 
below). The opportunity of performing the whole 
genetic engineering on cell cultured in vitro and finally 
transferring the manipulated genome to the enucleated 
oocytes allows selection for gene targeting events, both 
for knocking out an unwanted gene or for knocking in 
a transgene in a predetermined reliable position, 
guaranteeing its best expression. 

A similar model, implementing the 1,3 galactosil- 
transferase knockout in pigs was developed by Takahagi 
and colleagues that knocked out the first allele of this 
gene in porcine fetal fibroblast already expressing 
hDAF and N-AcetylglucosaminylTransferase -III 
(GNT-III) [120]. In a further step, the authors selected 
cultures for spontaneous null mutations of the second 
allele occurring in vitro, and used these cells for nuclear 
transfer. In this way, the resulting cloned pigs were 
transgenic for hDAF and GNT-III on a 1,3 galactosil- 
transferase null background [121]. 

SCNT technology overcomes many limitations of 
previous procedures, making possible the gene targeting 
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Transgenic Livestock Technologies. Figure 5 

Transgenic production by SCNT. The transgene is transferred into the genome of cultured fibroblasts. Transgenic cell 
clones are isolated and characterized. This first step is relatively inexpensive. A more accurate prediction of the transgene 
expression is possible. Next, embryos are reconstituted by SCNT, cultured and transferred in synchronized sows. Although 
the viability of cloned embryos is variable but usually poor, all of the resulting newborns are transgenic (From [141 ]) 


approach to livestock genome and providing a less expen¬ 
sive way to perform genetic engineering. Indeed, most of 
the cost and the efforts related to transgenic technology 
applied to large animal are derived from housing animals, 
preparation for embryo transfer up to the birth and 
weaning of the newborn animals. 

The opportunity of using cell clones fully charac¬ 
terized in term of transgene integration and expression, 
guaranteeing 100% of transgenics among born ani¬ 
mals, greatly increases the efficiency of the protocol 
and drops the costs when an ubiquitous or inducible 
promoter is used and the expression is maintained in 
subsequent generations through germ line develop¬ 
ment (Fig. 6) [112]. On the other hand, SCNT is not 
the final solution for every problem, as most of the 
matter concerning the proper activity of the transgenes, 
with regard to its temporal and tissue-specific 


expression, still needs to be completed on the whole 
animal. Possible improvements to overcome these 
problems are offered by recent advances in genetic 
engineering. 

Emerging Technologies 

Several new technologies becoming available may be of 
great benefit in the future to make GE large animals. 

Induced Pluripotent Stem Cells (iPS Cells) 

In 2006, a breakthrough study [65] demonstrated that 
viral transduction of a handful of genes (Oct4, Sox2, 
Klf4, and c-Myc) can reprogram mouse embryonic 
fibroblasts into ES cell-like cells which carry all the 
molecular features of true embryo-derived ES cells 
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Transgenic Livestock Technologies. Figure 6 

Successful selection of GFP transgenic cells and transmission through the germline of the transgene to the next 
generation. Clonal fibroblasts selected for high expression of GFP (a), GFP expression in embryos after SCNT (b) and in the 
resulting animal (c). Fetuses obtained after breeding the GFP boar to a wild type sow (d). Fetus D1, D2, D3, D4 are 
transgenic and express the same high level of GFP of the original boar, D5 is a wild type fetus negative for GFP (From [141]) 


including the ability to give rise to germ line chimeras. 
The following year the generation of human iPS cells 
was achieved [122, 123] using slightly modified trans¬ 
duction methods and set of genes. Since then, several 
groups have contributed to the field with new combi¬ 
nations of reprogramming genes, cell types, and viral 
and nonviral delivery systems. More recently, the addi¬ 
tion of small molecules acting on chromatin structure, 
such as valproic acid, a histone deacetylase inhibitor 
has allowed further progress by showing that only Oct4 
and Sox2 are required for reprogramming of human 
fibroblasts [124]. Several other small molecules acting 
on chromatin or on specific signaling pathways have 
been investigated to improve the efficiency and safety 
of iPS cells technology (see as review [125]). In 


large animals, attempts to derive iPS cells have been 
made resulting in a few reports about induced 
reprogramming of pig fibroblasts [117-119]. Although 
promising data have been presented, the evidence 
of full reprogramming, measured by sustained 
activation of endogenous genes and silencing of 
reprogramming genes, has not been achieved. Most 
likely, the lack of robust procedures for the establish¬ 
ment embryo-derived ES cells in large animals rep¬ 
resents a major limit also for the development of the 
iPS cells technology. More detailed knowledge on the 
role of pluripotency genes in the early embryo is 
needed to advance the field of induced pluripotency 
not only in the mouse [126] but also in large animal 
species. 
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Enzymatic Engineering 

Transposons Transposons, called also “jumping 
genes” are mobile genetic elements; class II transposons 
are small segments of DNA able to move across the 
genome of a cell from one region to another, by means 
of the action of enzymes (transposase) encoded within 
the transposon itself or supplied in trans by another 


source (Fig. 7). Transposons have been found in many 
living organism, from bacteria to plants and animals. 
The simplest autonomous replicating transposons in 
vertebrates, like those belonging to TCI/Mariner class, 
are composed by two inverted terminal repeat flanking 
a sequence coding for a specific transposase. Although 
the movement of transposons across different 
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Transgenic Livestock Technologies. Figure 7 

Integrative vectors based on Transposon signals Top : Natural occurring DNA-transposons consists of a common minimal 
structure represented by a gene coding for a specific transposase (TP) and two terminal inverted repeats (IRs). Following 
the expression of the gene, its product is able to bind to the inverted repeats, inducing the circularization and the excision 
of the complete DNA segment surrounded by IRs. Depending on the type of transposon, excision can leave small footprint 
in the chromosome or restore the exact original sequence. Following excision, the circular transposon, still bound to 
transposase, can integrate in a new site of the genome. In presence of transposase, both the excision and the integration 
of the transposon are catalyzed. Some transposons, like PiggyBac, prefers transcriptionally active genomic region for their 
integration. Bottom : A Transposon-derived vector is represented by a transgene flanked by a pair of IRs, but lacking the 
transposase CDS between them.The integration of this vector can be obtained with high efficiency by expressing the 
specific transposase in trans - on a different vector (a) - or in cis - on the same vector but by a cassette located outside the 
IRs-delimited portion (b). The transiently expressed exogenous transposase promotes the integrative cycle of the vector 
but, due to the absence of a stable source of protein, the integration of the vector is irreversible (From [141 ]) 
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organism does not seem to be a common capability, 
philogenetic studies strongly suggest that “jumps” of 
transposons across species have happened during evo¬ 
lution [127]. Modified transposons, like “Sleeping 
Beauty” and “PiggyBac” have been largely used for 
precise and efficient delivery of DNA expression cas¬ 
settes in vertebrate cells. Sleeping Beauty (SB) belongs 
to the TCI/Mariner class of transposons and these 
transposases require a TA dinucleotide base pair as 
integration site, a sequence that is duplicated during 
the integration process. The SB transposon system 
consists of two components: (1) a defective transposon, 
made up by gene of interest flanked by inverted 
repeats (IRs) but lacking the transposase gene, and 
(2) a source of transposase. During transposition, the 
SB transposase recognizes the ends of the IRs and 
excises the transposon from the delivered plasmid 
DNA inserting it in to another DNA site. 

In a recent study, it was shown that co-transfection 
of PEGE cells with Sleeping Beauty (SB), Passport (PP) 
Tol2 and PiggyBac (PB), with their corresponding 
transposase expression constructs, resulted respectively 
in 13.5-, 5-, 21-, and 28-fold increases over transfection 
without transposase [128]. In addition to increasing 
the efficiency of integration, transposase-mediated 
transgenesis precisely integrates a single copy of the 
transposon into one or more locations in the genome, 
avoiding transgene concatemerization that can cause 
shutdown of gene expression. 

Cre/LoxP Recombinases The integration site of 
a transgene strongly influences its expression pattern. 
To overcome the gamble of a random integration, it 
is possible to target the insertion of the transgene 
to a transcriptionally active location of the genome, 
avoiding the risks of both silencing the transgene 
and disrupting an endogenous gene (insertional 
mutagenesis). 

One possible strategy to obtain this goal is the 
use of phage recombinases like Cre or FLP that 
catalyze a conservative DNA recombination event 
between two short recombinase recognition sites 
(RRS), loxP and FRT (Fig. 8), respectively. Such 
enzymes, used by bacteriophages during their infection 
cycle, allows the excision or inversion of the DNA 
between two RRSs, depending on their orientation 
[128]. The artificial modification of the sequences 


of the parental RRSs has allowed to develop the 
so-called Recombinase-Mediated Cassette exchange 
(RMCE), a protocol to modify a specific locus in 
the genome after an initial “tagging” by the intro¬ 
duction of a pair of incompatible RRSs [129]. In this 
way, (1) a cell line is modified by inserting a RRS- 
flanked reporter gene in different random position, 
(2) the deriving clones are screened to select the one 
presenting the best integration site, and (3) the gene of 
interest can be exchanged with the reporter to assure its 
proper expression. A predictable modification of the 
genome may be realized by driving the process of DNA 
repair through homologous recombination (gene 
targeting). This process, largely used in mouse ES 
cells, allows the interruption of endogenous sequences 
(knock-out) or the insertion of new genes (knock-in) 
in a specific locus [130, 131]. Unfortunately, the HR 
pathway is much less efficient in somatic cells like 
fibroblasts, making this procedure much harder, in 
particular for genes that are inactive in the target cell 
type not allowing the use of gene-trap (promoterless) 
approaches. 

Zinc Finger Nucleases (ZFNs) Zinc finger nucleases 
(ZFNs) show promise in improving the efficiency of 
gene targeting by introducing DNA double-strand 
breaks in target genes, which then stimulate the cell’s 
endogenous HR machinery. Zing finger nucleases are 
hybrid proteins containing an array of zinc-finger 
DNA-binding domain and a FokI endonuclease 
domain (Fig. 9). The DNA zinc-finger domains are 
designed to recognize a specific sequence, inducing 
a double stranded break in the target site. Such break 
promotes a local DNA repair activity that is efficiently 
accomplished by HR if a template with homologous 
sequence is provided. Many studies have been devel¬ 
oped in human and mouse cells [60, 132]. A recent 
paper demonstrates the possibility of generating trans¬ 
genic rats by pronuclear micro injection of specific ZFN 
expression vectors together with a gene targeting con¬ 
struct [92]. 

An additional requirement in developing trans¬ 
genic livestock is the need of expressing multiple 
transgenes in a coordinate pattern in the same ani¬ 
mal. As previously noted, protocol bringing to ran¬ 
dom integration of multiple transgenes, often result 
in similarly random level of expression, with some 
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Transgenic Livestock Technologies. Figure 8 

Targeted rearrangement of an integrated transgene by Cre recombinase. (a) Homologous Lox sites in the same orientation 
allows the excision of the enclosed region when Cre is expressed (b) Heterologous Lox sites do not allow excision but 
promote RMCE (Recombinase Mediated Cassette Exchange) if a vector bearing a Lox-flanked transgene is introduced 
together with CRE 


transgenes working and some other not. A strategy 
to speed multiple transgene integration is represented 
by recent adaptation of the 2A system from foot and 
mouth disease virus (FMDV) to mammalian trans¬ 
genic technology [133, 134]. In this system, the open 
reading frame (ORF) consists of multiple individual 
cDNAs separated by sequences encoding 2A and furin 
cleavage sites. A single complex mRNA is produced and 
translated into a single polypeptide that is cleaved into 
individual exogenous proteins at the 2A sites. 

siRNA In cells transfected with siRNA vectors, 
targeted mRNAs are degraded by endonuclease activity 
and the amount of protein translated may be reduced 


by over 95%, thus resulting in a significant knock¬ 
down and is an alternative approach to achieving 
more complex and difficult knock-outs (KO). This 
technique is particularly useful when more than one 
copy of the endogenous gene is present and the usual 
KO approach is not feasible. This is indeed the case of 
pathogens like porcine endogenous retrovirus (PERV) 
[135-137]; for example, “knock-down” of PERV 
expression has been shown in transgenic pigs 
expressing siRNA corresponding to the viral pol2 
sequence [138] . This approach could even be of interest 
in generating transgenic animals resistant to specific 
viral pathogens, by steady expression of virus- 
inhibiting siRNA molecules in their cells. 
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Transgenic Livestock Technologies. Figure 9 

Homologous Recombination via Zinc Finger Nucleases (ZFNs) 1. A gene targeting DNA vector is prepared, where the 
transgene is flanked by DNA sequences homologous to the target locus. In different vectors, two ZFNs are designed, each 
coding for a specific DNA binding region and a Fokl endonuclease monomeric domain. The two sequences recognized by 
the ZFNs are positioned upstream and downstream the selected insertion site in the target locus. The ZFN is introduced 
into the cell by microinjection, electroporation or transfection of a DNA expression vector or of a mRNA transcript. 2. The 
mRNAs are translated in two Zinc Finger Proteins. Each "finger" motif of the ZFN recognizes a sequence of three nucleotide 
(in this example, three "fingers" recognize a 9 bp target). A single ZFN binding to the DNA does not produce any effect. 
3. When both the ZFN bind the DNA at the right distance, Fokl domains can dimerize and produce a Double Strand Break 
in the target site. 4. DNA repair on the DSB can proceed through the NHEJ pathway, but, due to the availability of 
homologous sequences provided by the targeting vector, can also follow the route of Homologous Recombination 
5. By Homologous Recombination, the transgene is introduced into the target site. The endogenous allele and the vector 
backbone sequences are lost (From [141]) 


Future Directions 

The GE of livestock is slowly making progress toward 
possible applications both is science and industry. SCNT 
has been the major advancement in this field for the last 
25 years. Nevertheless, many are the issues that need to be 
addressed to make GE of livestock robust, reproducible, 
and affordable. Assisted reproduction techniques are 
continuously improved and refined, however, the avail¬ 
ability of true embryonic stem cells is still the one of the 
limiting factors for precise GE and the recent report of 


alternative sources like iPS cells have yet to prove their 
value for this purpose and it might take a long time 
before they become a reality. The designing of more 
effective DNA delivery vectors relies on the sequence of 
the genome. In livestock, this is lagging behind that of the 
human or mouse, therefore, it is not always possible to 
translate discoveries made in those species to livestock 
unless genomic information are generated by homology 
and partial sequencing. The ability to target the insertion 
of the transgene into a locus on a chromosome to assure 
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its expression also through generations would be 
a significant advancement since today few of the GE 
livestock expresses the inserted transgene at the level 
desired and the expression is often not stable. 

The ability to target specific genes either by knockout 
through HR or knockdown by siRNA, will make it pos¬ 
sible to develop functional genomics (i.e., understanding 
the function of a particular gene) in mammalian species 
closer to the human other than the mouse and to generate 
large animal models of human diseases, especially for 
those diseases that the mouse model has failed to repro¬ 
duce the human phenotype [110, 139]. Animal models 
are required both to understand the pathogenesis of 
a disease, to develop and test possible new therapeutic 
approaches to it. Biotechnological application of GE 
animals again for biomedical application include the 
field of xenotransplantation, i.e., the possibility to 
transplant tissues and organs from one species (usually 
the pig) to humans [140, 141]. This requires multiple 
GE to make pig organs accepted by the human immune 
system. Another biotech application is the GE of live¬ 
stock to express antibodies or proteins that have 
a therapeutic use in human cancer or other diseases 
[59] in sufficient quantities and affordable costs that 
would not otherwise be possible by other means. 

Although the biomedical field is the more advanced 
and more receptive for this new technology, there are 
also potential applications in agriculture for breeding 
and selection of livestock. Proof of principle have been 
already obtained for increasing yield in cheese produc¬ 
tion [62] or better quality pork meat [ 142] as well as for 
disease resistance [61, 138]. 

GE of livestock is an expanding area of research 
with great potential for applications in the biomedical, 
biotechnology, and agricultural fields. This technology 
provides a tremendous potential to select and breed 
animals with specific genetic makeup much faster than 
by conventional breeding schemes; however, this will be 
possible when full understanding of the underlying 
biological mechanisms will be known. 
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Glossary 

Arabinoxylan A polymeric backbone of (3(1,4) 
linked xylose residues with attached 
C(O)-2,3-linked arabinose residues that is found 
mainly in cereal grains. It becomes highly viscous 
when dissolved in the gastrointestinal tract and is 
not digested by monogastric animals. 
Eutrophication A process where water bodies receive 
excess nutrients especially as phosphorus or nitro¬ 
gen that stimulate excessive plant and algal growth 
resulting in reduced water quality. 

P-Glucan A polymer found primarily in cereal grains 
consisting of (3 (1,3:1,4) linked glucose residues that 
becomes viscous on solubilization in the gastroin¬ 
testinal tract and is not digested by monogastric 
animals. 

Glycanase Any enzyme that catalyzes the hydrolysis of 
a glycan, which includes glucanases and xylanases 
of all types. 

Phytase Any type of phosphatase enzyme that cata¬ 
lyzes the hydrolysis of phytic acid releasing 
phosphate molecules. 

Phytic Acid Inositol hexakisphosphate (or phytate 
when in the salt form) is the principle storage 
form of phosphorus in many plants. It 
accounts for 50-80% of the total phosphorus 
present and is poorly digested by monogastric 
animals. 
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Definition of the Subject 

As the world population increases, there is an increas¬ 
ing demand for food including both plant and animal 
products. The demand for meat and milk are increasing 
at a faster rate than for plant products because of 
increased wealth in developing countries. Intensifica¬ 
tion of livestock production to satisfy the demand is 
exacerbating the deleterious impact of intensive animal 
agriculture on the environment and new approaches 
are needed to reduce the impact. One approach is 
through the development of transgenic animals that 
have a smaller environmental footprint. At present 
there are no transgenic livestock in production. Trans¬ 
genic livestock that have reduced environmental 
impact have been developed, but most proposed strat¬ 
egies are at the early stages of development. Physiolog¬ 
ical modifications that would reduce the impact of 
livestock include changes to improve feed utilization, 
increase growth and increase disease resistance, reduce 
manure output, and decrease greenhouse gas produc¬ 
tion. Obviously an essential factor is that the changes in 
physiology of the transgenic animal must have no 
deleterious effect on health, welfare, performance, and 
the environment. 

Introduction 

Environmental Impact of Livestock 

Demand projections point to increases of global meat 
consumption of 68% and of global milk consumption 
of 57% of the 2000 base period by 2030 [26, 83]. While 
agriculture could be considered a “green” industry 
which uses solar energy to produce food and fiber for 
human use, it has also become a serious threat to 
global ecological systems. Currently forest losses in 
tropical countries is largely due to conversion to agri¬ 
cultural land to increase global grazing and cropland 
dedicated to the production of feed that already 
amounts to approximately 70% of all agricultural 
land [84]. The trends are illustrated by Fig. 1. Livestock 
production is a major cause of greenhouse gas produc¬ 
tion, particularly methane production, and as well is 
a major source of pollution due to the extensive use 
of pesticides, antibiotics, and nutrients (nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and minerals) that result in increased 
eutrophication with deterioration in water quality in 
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Global expansion of livestock production and supporting 
land 

many countries [87]. The major challenge for animal 
agriculture in this century is to sustain and increase meat 
and milk production without further degrading the 
environment. 

Production of meat from monogastric animals, 
mainly swine and poultry, has increased 103% over 
the period from 1987 to 2007 compared to ruminant 
meat production that increased by 28% [27]. The shift 
to monogastric species and continued productivity 
gains have the potential to reduce environmental 
impact per unit of animal production in the future, 
but with overall production increasing, serious pollu¬ 
tion concerns remain. The issues and options in 
addressing the environmental consequences of 
a growing livestock sector are clearly enunciated in 
a paper by Gerber et al. [30]. 

Selective breeding of animals has greatly improved 
commercial performance of livestock and is especially 
useful for improvement of multi-gene traits. Yet, selec¬ 
tive breeding is a slow process, depending on the rate of 
animal reproduction and can only operate on alleles 
and genes present in animal population with little 
control over what to express, where, when, and how 
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much. Continuous selection for a particular trait may 
result in decreased genetic variability in the locus and 
decrease ability for further selection. For example, only 
a few proven bulls produce the majority of offspring in 
the world Holstein populations and similar reduced 
breed diversity in US swine and poultry is a cause for 
concern [56]. It is also difficult to introduce beneficial 
alleles from rare breeds into existing commercial popu¬ 
lation because it leads to decreased performance for 
economically important traits. In contrast, animal 
genetic engineering allows precise introduction of new 
alleles from rare breeds, novel genes from evolutionary 
distant species, or even completely artificial genes with 
control of the time, place, and amount of gene expression 
in an animal. Furthermore, a transgenic animal is a self- 
replicating high-tech animal - it might be expensive to 
produce but it is cheap to propagate. 

Reducing the impact on the environment through 
animal transgenesis can take many forms (Table 1), for 
example, improving the overall feed digestion by the 


animal or reducing the excretion of a specific nutrient 
such as phosphorus. More subtle means of improving 
the efficiency of animal production could include 
enhanced disease resistance or even improving the 
nutritional quality of the meat since it would increase 
the product value. 

Swine 

Growth and Improved Digestion The first trans¬ 
genic food animal developed that exhibited a trait 
consistent with a reduced environmental footprint 
was the transgenic line of pigs developed by Pursel 
and colleagues [64]. These pigs contained an increased 
level of bovine growth hormone that gave rise to an 
18% increase in feed efficiency and an 11-14% increase 
in growth rate (Table 1). These improvements obvi¬ 
ously decreased manure production per unit of body 
weight gain. Unfortunately, the pigs exhibited lame¬ 
ness, stress susceptibility, gastric ulcers, and other 


Transgenic Livestock, Decreasing Environmental Impact of. Table 1 Genetic modifications in livestock to improve 
overall performance and reduce environmental impact 


Species 

Trait 

Protein/RNA; Transgene 

Reference 

Pig 

Phosphorus metabolism 

Phytase; PSP-APPA 

[33] 

Pig 

Increased growth 

Growth hormone; hMTpGH 

[57] 

Pig 

Increased growth 

Insulin-like growth factor; (mMT-HIGF-1) 

[65] 

Pig 

Increased lactose in milk 

a-lactalbumin; bovine a-lactalbumin 

[90] 

Pig 

Influenza resistance 

Mx protein; mMxl-Mx 

[53] 

Pig, 

Cattle 

Disease resistance 

IgA; mouse a and x chains 

[46] 

Cattle 

Avoids spontaneous prion 
occurrence 

Knockout vectors pBPrP(H)KOneo; pBPrP(H)KOpuro 

[73] 

Cattle 

Staphylococcus aureus 
resistance 

Lysostaphin; [3-lactoglobulin promoter linked to lysostaphin, 
neomycin resistance, and GFP 

[88] 

Cattle 

Mastitis resistance 

Human lactoferrin in milk 

[79] 

Goat 

Reduced mastitis and 
healthier kids 

Human lysozyme; A sl -casein promoter-hLZcDNA 

[38] 

Sheep 

Visna virus envelope 

Visna LTR-env 

[14] 

Sheep 

Ovine prion locus 

Homologous recombination 

[21] 

Sheep 

Increased growth 

Ovine growth hormone; metallothionein promoter 

[1] 

Chicken 

Influenza virus resistance 

Chicken U6 promoter; cRNA binding site influenza virus polymerase 

[49] 
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health problems that negated the unique improve¬ 
ments observed, but the study documented that the 
problem was due to overproduced growth hormone. 
In a separate study by Nottle et al. [57], the level of 
growth hormone was controlled by using an inducible 
promoter, a modified human metallothionein pro¬ 
moter fused to the cDNA sequence for the porcine 
growth hormone. They documented improved growth 
of founder animals as compared to non-transgenic 
littermates, but the study was not carried beyond litter 
mates. Later, Pursel and colleagues [63] developed 
transgenic pigs that expressed insulin-like growth 
factor I (IGF-I) to determine whether directing the 
expression of IGF-I specifically to striated muscle 
would enhance lean muscle growth in pigs. However, 
they observed only a decreased daily rate of fat accre¬ 
tion in the transgenic pigs as compared to the rate in 
the unmodified pigs. This may be explained by the 
observation that transgenic modification of a trait 
that has already undergone intensive selection through 
traditional breeding and is a metabolic process with 
multiple effects can have unexpected and in some cases 
deleterious outcomes [22]. 

A different approach to enhancing growth rate 
of pigs was achieved by the introduction of the 
bovine a-lactalbumin gene into pigs. Sows containing 
the a-lactalbumin gene produce an increased concen¬ 
tration of lactose in milk during the early lactation that 
increases the growth rates of piglets [55, 90]. This 
novel transgenic modification improves efficiency of 
production by either allowing earlier weaning or 
more robust piglets at weaning. 

Phosphorus is a key nutrient for all living things. At 
the same time, phosphorus mining damages the envi¬ 
ronment, and phosphorus-induced eutrophication 
leads to harmful algal blooms, decreased biodiversity, 
and changes in species composition. In addition, the 
global supply of mined phosphorus is running out and 
some estimate that within 30-40 years there will not be 
sufficient phosphorus to meet agricultural demand 
[16, 76]. Manure is a valuable organic fertilizer, but 
the high phosphorus (P) concentration in relation to 
the nitrogen (N) content is problematic. A desirable 
N/P ratio for plant growth is 6.0 for an increment in 
yield, [42]. This ratio is derived by using the N and P 
concentrations after losses due to volatilization, which 
is primarily an N loss. In contrast, the N/P values for 


manure from pigs, dairy cattle, and poultry are approx¬ 
imately 0.96, 2.6, and 1.7, respectively. Therefore 
manures from pigs, dairy cattle, and poultry are 6.3, 
2.3, and 3.4-fold enriched in phosphorus in relation to 
nitrogen utilized by cereal grain crops. This documents 
the doubly serious impact of excess P relative to N in 
the manure for land spreading. To decrease phospho¬ 
rus-induced eutrophication caused by the high phos¬ 
phorus content of pig manure and to reduce the need 
for supplemental phosphorus in the diet, Golovan and 
colleagues [33] developed transgenic pigs expressing an 
Escherichia coli phytase driven by the mouse parotid 
secretory protein promoter that gave rise to phytase 
production in the salivary glands (Fig. 2). Phytase, 
secreted by the parotid gland in the saliva, mixes with 
the incoming food particles during chewing and 
hydrolyzes phytate in the acidic environment of the 
stomach-releasing phosphate that is readily absorbed 
in the small intestine. Since the dietary phosphorus 
requirement of the transgenic pigs can be satisfied by 
the cereal grain diet without inclusion of either supple¬ 
mental P or supplemental microbial phytase, there is an 
overall decrease in P excretion in the feces and urine 
that will enter the environment [33]. A line of these 
phytase pigs currently in the eighth generation 
exhibited salivary phytase activities at a levels similar 
to that of the founding transgenic pig, and excrete 
30-65% less phosphorus in the manure depending 
upon the stage of growth and diet consumed. Trials 
have documented that the phytase pigs have similar 
reproductive characteristics, health, and growth rates 
to that of conventional pigs (Forsberg, unpublished 
data). The pig parotid secretory protein promoter was 
also tested [95], but the salivary phytase production in 
mice was not as efficient as that described by Golovan 
et al. [32] for the mouse PSP promoter. It would be very 
instructive to assess the efficacy of the pig PSP pro¬ 
moter driving phytase synthesis in the pig. 

Cereal grains and plant protein supplements have 
an imbalance of amino acids with an excess of nones¬ 
sential amino acids and lesser amounts of the essential 
amino acids lysine methionine and threonine [58]. 
This imbalance results in high excretion of nitrogen 
from nonessential amino acids, and the swine ammo¬ 
nia emission metric (kg livestock -1 ) is higher than 
either beef or dairy cattle [10]. Ammonia emissions 
are substantially reduced by inclusion in the diet of 
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High phytate feed consumption by the Enviropig™ 


essential amino acids lysine, methionine, and threo¬ 
nine. Endowing pigs with the selected ability to syn¬ 
thesize essential amino acids in the appropriate 
proportions would decrease the need for protein sup¬ 
plements and would also decrease the excretion of 
ammonia arising from degradation of nonessential 
amino acids. To test this thesis, Rees and Hay [71] 
genetically modified mouse 3T3 cells by the introduction 
of a chimeric gene containing the coding regions of the 
E. coli gene for aspartokinasel/homoserine dehydroge¬ 
nase I and the Corynebacterium glutamicum gene for 
aspartic semialdehyde dehydrogenase subcloned into a 
Simian virus 40 based mammalian expression vector. 
These cells produced homoserine. By transfecting these 
cells with the plasmid pSVthrB/c containing genes cod¬ 
ing for homoserine kinase and threonine synthase, the 
modified cell line expressed the complete pathway for 
the synthesis of threonine from aspartic acid, and the 
cell line no longer had a growth requirement for 
threonine. Therefore, by using the appropriate pro¬ 
moters with these genes it should be possible to pro¬ 
duce genetically modified pigs/animals with the innate 
endogenous capacity to synthesis the essential amino 
acid threonine. The introduction of genes for the 
endogenous synthesis of methionine and lysine would 
be highly beneficial; unfortunately, the development 
of transgenes appropriately regulated to make each 


biosynthetic pathway function in tissues will be 
a daunting task because methionine synthesis requires 
four additional genes coding for enzymes that convert 
of homoserine to methionine. Lysine synthesis would 
require as many as nine genes coding for enzymes in the 
pathway beginning with aspartic acid (http://www. 
genome.jp/kegg/pathway/map/map00300). Alterna¬ 
tively, it might be possible to improve utilization of 
essential amino acids present in feed by increasing ileal 
digestibility (phytase, cellulase), absorption from gut 
(amino acid transporters), or even by increasing pro¬ 
portion of gut microorganisms responsible for synthe¬ 
sis of the essential amino acids by developing selective 
attachment receptors or by suppression of competitors 
using antimicrobial proteins. 

Cereal grains and plant protein supplements con¬ 
tain indigestible structural carbohydrate components 
including [3-glucan and arabinoxylan that are not 
digested by nonruminant species and are mainly 
excreted in the manure. It has been shown that supple¬ 
mentation of the diet with exogenous (3-glucanase and 
xylanase improves growth of the piglets [23]. However, 
supplementation of grower diets with glycanase 
enzymes has given mixed results. In a study by 
Nyachoti et al. [59] no beneficial effect was observed 
by the inclusion of glycanase while Ji et al. [40] 
observed a distinct beneficial effect on digestion. 
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The beneficial effect of supplemental glucanase was the 
basis for testing whether this class of enzymes can be 
expressed in animals to enhance digestion. To test this 
hypothesis a transgene composed of the mouse pan¬ 
creas-specific amylase 2.2 promoter and the associated 
signal sequence was linked to the Bacillus subtilis 
endoglucanase with a 3'polyadenylation sequence. 
The transgene was introduced into mice by pronuclear 
microinjection. Offspring containing the transgene 
expressed the endoglucanase gene in the pancreas and 
secreted the truncated, but active glucanase into the 
small intestine [96]. Ohnishi et al. [60] showed that 
overexpression of the Rab3D up regulated amylase 
secretion from the pancreatic acini of transgenic mice; 
therefore it is possible this technique could be used to 
further enhance glycanase synthesis and secretion from 
the pancreas into the small intestine. Together with 
a report by Hall et al. [35] describing the transgenic 
expression of a Clostridium thermocellum thermostable 
glucanase in the pancreas of the mouse using an 
elastase promoter/enhancer, these studies show the 
feasibility of expressing hydrolase genes in the gastro¬ 
intestinal tracts of livestock. 

Health Status Health is a major issue in livestock 
production documented by the deleterious economic 
impacts [72] of current and emerging swine zoonoses 
[82]. Strategies to improve resistance of swine to viral 
diseases such as foot-and-mouth disease, influenza, 
and porcine reproductive and respiratory syndrome 
which depend on host cellular machinery include anti- 
sense, decoys, ribozyme, and RNA interference 
[47, 92]. Recent work on the control of the African 
swine fever virus through the use of RNA interference 
may soon show success [41]. To provide resistance 
against a broad range of bacteria and some viruses, 
Cheung et al. [11] introduced into mice the porcine 
protegrin-1 using the cytomegalovirus promoter. 
Protegrin is an antimicrobial peptide that targets both 
gram-negative and gram-positive bacteria as well as 
enveloped viruses. They showed increased resistance 
to the swine pathogen Actinobacillus suis. This protein 
normally is expressed in neutrophils, and the intent 
in this study was to assess the effect of more 
general expression that would affect the bacteria at an 
earlier stage in the infection. Introduction of this con¬ 
struct into pigs and subsequent testing will be very 


informative since subclinical infections in pigs are 
a major cause of poorer feed efficiency in many 
environments. 

Ruminants 

Enhanced Digestion No transgenic ruminants have 
been reported that have a reduced impact on the envi¬ 
ronment through enhanced growth characteristics or 
reduced nutrient excretion. However, it was shown that 
feeding phytase and cellulases to lactating dairy cows 
resulted in reduced fecal excretion of dry matter, 
neutral detergent fiber, and acid detergent fiber, and 
reduced nitrogen and phosphorus in feces [43]. The 
beneficial effect of supplemental enzymes was found 
despite the presence of 101 distinct ruminal microbial 
phytases [37] and 27,755 putative carbohydrate-active 
genes, many of which presumably code for ruminal 
plant cell wall degrading enzymes [36]. Because added 
phytase enhances phosphorus utilization, transgenic 
expression of a phytase in the salivary glands of the 
cow using a promoter such as the indigenous salivary 
Bsp30a protein promoter [66, 91] would seem to be 
a possible strategy since Bsp30a is produced at a high 
concentration in saliva. No information is available on 
the Bsp30a promoter at this time; therefore back¬ 
ground work would be necessary before testing this 
hypothesis. 

Whether there would be interest in exploring 
the salivary production of glycanases in ruminants 
is questionable since variable results have been 
obtained by supplementation of diets with cellulases 
[5, 6, 62]. 

Methane from livestock accounts for approximately 
37% of the methane produced by human-related activ¬ 
ities, and the single largest source being enteric fermen¬ 
tation, mainly in ruminant livestock [30]. To reduce 
methane production in cattle, one option proposed 
was to generate transgenic cattle that produce salivary 
antibodies against rumen methanogens which subse¬ 
quently bind to and inhibit their action in the rumen 
[44]. The same authors also identified the prophage 
cp-mru that is able to lyse methanogen cells. Secretion 
of anti-methanogenic proteins in the saliva would seem 
feasible from a physiological perspective as there are 
several strong salivary promoters [91] . However, before 
such experiments are undertaken it obviously would 
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be prudent to conduct feeding trials and testing for 
effects on the methanogenic population and to moni¬ 
tor the effect on the animal. 

Health Disease is an ongoing drag on the efficiency in 
the production of ruminant animals [72]. Mastitis has 
a serious impact on milk production by ruminants [4] . 
To eliminate the deleterious effect of mastitis in dairy 
cows, Wall et al. [88] expressed lysostaphin in the milk. 
This antimicrobial protein enhanced the resistance to 
Staphylococcus aureus and provisionally could help 
maintain high milk production as a consequence of 
reduced mastitis if the genetic modification were 
accepted for commercial production. In a similar vein 
Maga et al. [51] demonstrated that human lysozyme 
expressed in the mammary gland of transgenic dairy 
goats inhibited the growth of bacteria that cause mas¬ 
titis and this occurs without an effect on health or 
performance [38]. In a different approach Simojoki 
et al. [80] genetically modified dairy cows to secrete 
human lactoferrin in the milk. Again, it enhanced 
resistance to mastitis infections. Other avenues to 
improved performance could be through prion knock¬ 
outs [73] and developing resistance to viruses (infec¬ 
tious bovine rhinotracheitis, bovine respiratory 
syncytial viruses, parainfluenza, bovine viral diarrhea, 
rabies, and foot-and-mouth disease) through the appli¬ 
cation of an RNA interference-based approach [47]. 

Poultry 

Enhanced Digestion Inclusion of phytase, glucanase, 
and xylanase in the poultry diet enhances feed digest¬ 
ibility. Phytase was shown to enhance availability of 
phosphorus and other minerals, and in addition, to 
enhance amino acid digestibility [18]. The chicken is 
reported to have a weak endogenous magnesium- 
stimulated phytase activity associated with the intesti¬ 
nal brush boarder [50] , but apparently contributes little 
to overall phytate digestion. Initial work has been done 
to develop a secretory competent form of the enzyme 
with higher activity for expression in poultry [12], 
although no further work has been reported. Use of 
the salivary glands of poultry as a site for transgenic 
phytase production is a possibility since these glands 
have been identified [61, 75]. However, based on the 
low amylase activity of the salivary glands reported for 


both chickens and turkeys [39], it is questionable 
whether a suitable promoter is available and a sufficient 
capacity for synthesis is possible to provide the quan¬ 
tity of enzyme necessary. Another possible site for 
secretion of hydrolytic enzymes is in the proventriculus 
using the chitinase promoter [85]; however, this would 
initially require the cloning and characterization of 
the promoter. Introduction of any transgene probably 
would involve use of either a combinatorial cis- 
regulatory element [77] or a lentiviral vector [49]. 

Arabinoxylanases alleviate viscosity-induced diffu¬ 
sion constraints associated with diets containing wheat, 
rye, barley, and triticale. Glucanases have a similar 
effect digesting (3-glucans present and small amounts 
of amorphous cellulose. These glycanases were shown 
to enhance the amino acid digestibility [18]. The pos¬ 
itive action of these feed enzymes opens the possibility 
for genetic modification. 

Health Subclinical disease in poultry dramatically 
increases the environmental impact of the birds. For 
example, subclinical necrotic enteritis in broiler 
chickens results in a 12% reduction in body weight 
and an 11% decrease in feed utilization efficiency 
[81]. Other subclinical diseases undoubtedly have 
a similar impact; therefore, improving health substan¬ 
tively reduced the environmental footprint of poultry. 
The application of interference-based gene silencing 
may be an effective strategy for control of Marek’s 
disease, infectious bursal disease, avian leucosis, Rous 
sarcoma virus, and avian influenza [47]. The report by 
Lyall et al. [49] on the production of transgenic 
chickens resistant to avian influenza viruses is an excel¬ 
lent example of the use of RNA interference to reduce 
mortalities of producing birds. 

Issues with Expression of Novel Hydrolases in the 
Gastrointestinal Tract 

Novel gene products that either have been expressed in 
the gastrointestinal tract of mammals, or that may be 
considered for expression are summarized in Table 2. 
Many phytases have been characterized and considered as 
potential feed enzymes [67], although only three 
phytases are illustrated as examples, the E. coli phytase 
expressed in the Enviropig™, the Avian phytase and the 
rat phytase, the only phytases so far identified in 
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mammals, but has low activity. A variety of xylanases and 
glucanases are listed. It includes high-activity glucanases 
and xylanases, bifunctional xylanase/glucanase enzymes 
where the same catalytic domain hydrolyzes both sub¬ 
strates and chimeric enzymes. The chimeric enzymes can 
have any combination of catalytic domains, for example, 
phytase and endoglucanase, xylanase and glucanase, or 
other combinations of domains. The bifunctional and 
chimeric enzymes have the advantage of providing 
multiple activities in one protein, which has the advan¬ 
tage of using a single promoter. 

There are a variety of factors that need to be con¬ 
sidered when deciding upon promoter(s) and gene(s) 
for expression in the alimentary tract of animals. 
Ideally the introduced transgene should impose the 
minimal metabolic load with minimal interference 
of existing physiological and biochemical pathways of 
the host. 

Transgene (protein or RNA): 

1. Preferably the transformation of interest should be 
performed by a single molecule. If more than one 
protein/RNA is involved it may be possible to 
design the transgene which express multiple 
transgenes (see below). 

2. The transgene must code for a low molecular mass 
stable protein with a high specific activity, and 
targeted to the correct compartment. 

3. Cryptic posttranslational modification sites are often 
present in proteins isolated from non-mammalian 
species and must be removed if activity/stability is 
affected (i.e., lysostaphin glycosylation). 

4. The pH and temperature optima should corre¬ 
spond closely to that of the site of action which 
would be pH 2-5 if it should be active in the 
stomach/proventriculus, or pH 5-8 if secreted 
into the small intestine where it would be active 
[13, 20, 34]. 

5. The enzyme must be resistant to proteases: pepsin if 
expressed in the stomach, or resistant to tryptic 
enzymes if expressed and active in the small intes¬ 
tine. If the enzyme were expressed in the salivary 
glands for activity in the small intestine then it 
would need to be both pepsin and trypsin resistant, 
stable at low pH, and highly active at neutral pH. 

6. Preferably the enzyme should be isolated from the 
organism with a Generally Recognized As Safe 


(GRAS) status and have no significant homology 
to allergenic, pathogenic, or toxic proteins. It is also 
preferable that it not exhibit any similarity to 
known allergens, and it would even be useful to 
eliminate possible glycosylation sites to avoid the 
development of an allergenic nature [15]. 

Regulatory elements: 

1. Promoter should be tightly controlled allowing 
expression of the transgene only in desired tissue 
at the desired time and at a specific level. Strong 
ubiquitous promoters commonly used for trans¬ 
genic work are undesirable as they often result in 
transgene toxicity and undesirable side effects. An 
interesting observation in plants was that repeti¬ 
tious use of the same promoter did not lead to 
transcriptional silencing [54], and this may also 
apply to mammals. 

2. Gene-specific regulatory sequences (5 r and 3' UTR, 
polyA, introns, Kozak start sequence, etc.) should 
be used to optimize the transcription and transla¬ 
tion of transgene. 

3. The codon usage should be modified to correspond 
closely to that of highly expressed proteins within 
the biosynthetic tissue [9, 28]. 

4. Insulators and locus control regions (LCR), such as 
the chicken P-globin locus, should be used to isolate 
transgene from effect of neighboring chromatin 
and stabilize the expression level across multiple 
generations [8]. 

Multi-gene Expression 

The obvious path for the development of transgenic 
animals is the expression of multiple genes to further 
enhance the value of an animal. Regulatory agencies 
undoubtedly will have a preference for the expression 
by multiple novel genes in an animal produced by crosses 
of “previously approved” animals with a single transgene 
to avoid confusion that could result from the interaction 
of transgenic traits. Whether these will require a further 
regulatory submission remains to be determined. Since it 
will be desirable to develop lines of transgenic livestock 
homozygous for multiple novel traits, a new approach 
will be needed to eliminate numerous crosses and con¬ 
tinued testing for the presence of each gene. The 
approved transgenes could also be introduced into new 
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breeds/species by cotransformation, or sequential trans¬ 
formation of established transgenic lines in the same 
species. Cotransformation could be done with unlinked 
constructs using different promoters when different 
ratios of protein products are required. Multiple 
transgenes can also be housed on a mammalian artificial 
chromosome. In cases where the same proportion of the 
protein product is needed, multicistronic constructs with 
multiple internal ribosome entry site (IRES), or even as 
a single translation product in which individual 
proteins are separated by cellular protease sites, could 
be used [52]. 

A proven strategy for multi-transgenic animal pro¬ 
duction is to use the recent adaptation of the 2A system 
from foot-and-mouth disease virus [20, 25]. With this 
approach the open reading frame consists of multiple 
individual cDNAs separated by sequences encoding 2A 
and furin cleavage sites. A single complex mRNA is pro¬ 
duced and translated into a single complex polypeptide 
that is spontaneously cleaved into individual exogenous 
proteins at the 2A sites in the endoplasmic reticulum. 
This results in equimolar ratios of each of the individual 
transgenic proteins emerging from the Golgi. This expres¬ 
sion system has been demonstrated to produce transgenic 
animals with up to four transgenes being expressed from 
a single transcript [86]. 

Sequential introduction of transgenes would benefit 
from establishing transgene locus which allows high and 
stable expression and into which multiple transgenes can 
be introduced and removed as necessary using site- 
specific recombination technologies such as Cre/lox, 
Flp/frt, cpC31 integrase, or Gateway systems [7]. 

A refinement to further speed up the production 
of homozygous populations is through the application 
for flow cytometry [29]. Flow cytometric separation 
of X and Y chromosome-bearing spermatozoa has 
been demonstrated to be effective in cattle and pigs 
and resulted in the birth of healthy offspring of the 
predetermined gender [68,69]. 

Future Directions 

Intensive selection by current breeding practices have 
developed livestock that are growing and producing 
near their physiological upper limits, and any further 
improvements may enhance stress leading to disease 
susceptibility. Reduction in the environmental footprint 


of livestock will come through: identification and elim¬ 
ination of bottlenecks in metabolic and physiological 
pathways, introduction of novel traits that enable the 
digestion of dietary components previously not digested 
(e.g., phytate, glycans), through the introduction of novel 
metabolic pathways for synthesis of essential nutrients 
(e.g., amino acids), and through enhanced disease resis¬ 
tance. These novel transgenic animals will only be 
accepted by farmers if they are as robust as the currently 
available conventional livestock. Furthermore, these new 
genetically engineered animals will only enter the human 
food chain once consumers are satisfied that the meat 
products are absolutely safe, since they have the choice 
between conventional and transgenic products. There¬ 
fore, the central issue is the confidence consumers have in 
the national regulatory system. With the expected 
increase in human population and increasing environ¬ 
mental constraints, greater acceptance of transgenic ani¬ 
mals is anticipated in line with the acceptance of 
transgenic plant products. 
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Glossary 

Antimicrobial A substance with the ability to kill 
microbes. 

Bacteriolytic Causing the lysis of bacteria. 

Bacteriostatic Term to describe a substance that 
inhibits bacterial growth. 

Casein micelle Protein particle consisting of aggre¬ 
gated casein proteins in colloidal suspension. 

Circadian rhythm A daily cycle controlling the bio¬ 
logical processes in living organisms. 

Dominant-negative molecule A mutant molecule 
capable of interacting with the wild-type form to 
produce an inactive complex. 

Endogenous Internally derived or synthesized. 

Endopeptidase Proteolytic enzyme that can only 
break peptide bonds within the molecule but not 
at the termini. 

Gastrointestinal Term referring to the digestive tract. 

Genome Entirety of an organism’s hereditary 
information. 

Glycomacropeptide K-casein-derived peptide released 
by rennet during cheese manufacture. 

Homologous recombination Exchange of genetic 
material between two DNA fragments by crossing 
over in a region with sequence homology. 

In vitro Experimental procedure conducted artificially. 


Knockdown Attenuation of gene function usually 
resulting in diminished amount of synthesis of the 
protein that the gene encodes. 

Knockin Integration of a new gene which replaces an 
endogenous gene. 

Knockout Functional disruption of a specific gene of 
an organism commonly achieved by a partial or 
complete deletion of the gene sequence. 
Pathogen/pathogenic Infectious agent/disease causing. 
Phenotype/phenotypic A measurable characteristic 
of an animal such as hair color growth rate, or 
degree of carcass marbling. These traits are the 
product of genetics and the environment. 
Phenylketonuria Genetic disorder in which the essen¬ 
tial amino acid phenylalanine cannot be metabo¬ 
lized potentially causing mental retardation. 
Pleiotropic effects The phenomena of a single gene 
having influences on multiple traits. 

Prion An infectious protein particle. 

Promoter A regulatory DNA sequence that controls 
the transcription of a particular gene. 

RNA interference A sequence-specific gene-silencing 
process in which double-stranded RNAs trigger the 
destruction of specific RNAs. 

Somatic cell count Quantification of somatic cells 
found in milk as an indicator for the quality of the 
milk. 

Transgene An exogenous gene introduced into the 
genome of another organism. 

Transgenic An animal plant or microbe whose 
genetic material has been altered using an artifi¬ 
cial process. 

Unsaturated (saturated) fatty acids Fatty acid 
molecules with (no) double bonds. 

Whey Liquid that remains after separation of the solid 
fraction when cheese is made. 

Definition of the Subject and Its Importance 

Since the domestication of animals several millennia 
ago, which enabled the transition from hunter-gatherer 
to farming communities, humans have shaped live¬ 
stock according to specific needs for food, both in 
quantity and quality. Industrialization and rapid pop¬ 
ulation growths prompted immense changes to farm¬ 
ing systems, human lifestyle, and food choices, and is 
predicted to result in drastic climate changes within 
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a relative short time period. Thus, current food pro¬ 
duction systems face new challenges in this rapidly 
changing world, in particular demands for safe and 
healthier food to address modern health concerns and 
the desire for longevity. In the past, traditional breeding 
and selection schemes have been invaluable for the 
incremental improvement of food animals. However, 
the process is slow and undirected and is not well suited 
for enhancing specific nutritional characteristics. The 
relatively new transgenic technology offers the poten¬ 
tial for enhancing existing or introducing entirely novel 
characteristics at unprecedented rates and magnitudes 
and could provide substantial benefits for consumers in 
the form of healthier and safer food. Nevertheless, the 
complexity of food production traits should not be 
underestimated. The accurate modification of the 
appropriate gene(s) to generate desired phenotypes 
able to deliver enhanced food products remains chal¬ 
lenging and requires careful testing and evaluation. 
Despite the unrivaled opportunities for innovative 
functional foods and the progress realized with trans¬ 
genic crops, lack of acceptance due to concerns associ¬ 
ated with the technological novelty of transgenic 
livestock has so far greatly limited even the research- 
driven evaluation of new concepts aimed at food 
applications. 

Introduction 

Livestock animals are farmed for human food produc¬ 
tion and are a primary source of dietary proteins, 
lipids, carbohydrates, vitamins, and minerals from 
milk and meat. The development of efficient farming 
production systems has played a crucial role to satisfy 
the elementary requirement for a stable food source to 
meet the daily nutritional needs of a multibillion 
human population. While milk and meat represent in 
general, a high-quality food source for humans, the 
effects of modernization and associated substantial 
changes to the farming systems and lifestyle of people 
create new challenges for providing a healthy diet of 
high nutritional quality. The increased understanding 
of how human nutritional requirements relate to health 
and longevity provides new opportunities to optimize 
the nutritional quality of food products and thus 
improve human health and well-being. Animal fat, 
which is an ingredient of all animal food products, 


can serve as an example to illustrate this correlation. 
They are relatively high in saturated fats (which have 
been strongly associated with cardiovascular and coro¬ 
nary heart disease), but low in beneficial, unsaturated 
fats. Thus, higher levels of unsaturated fats and lower 
levels of saturated fats would improve the nutritional 
quality of animal-derived food products. Efforts to 
increase the ratio of unsaturated to saturated fat have 
received considerable attention. However, attempts to 
alter the composition of milk and meat to improve its 
nutritional quality by conventional breeding and selec¬ 
tion strategies have proved to be difficult. Traditional 
breeding and marker-assisted selection schemes are 
limited to the random combination of some but not 
all superior allelic gene variants existing within the gene 
pool of the livestock species. In contrast, transgenic 
animal technology allows for a more targeted approach 
with the prospect to introduce specific genes which are 
known to impact on defined phenotypic traits to 
enhance existing characteristics. Unlike traditional 
breeding and selection, the genetic improvement of 
livestock by genetic engineering is not restricted by 
the species barrier and can utilize the gene pool of 
other species to introduce entirely novel and unique 
characteristics. Moreover, transgenic technology is a 
versatile platform technology that can employ addi¬ 
tive strategies to introduce a new gene function 
(gain of function), delete gene functions (knockout, 
loss of function), replace an endogenous gene func¬ 
tion with a different one (knockin, exchange of 
function), or precisely control when and where the 
genetic alteration is applied (inducible gene expres¬ 
sion and conditional knockout). Thus, it holds great 
promise as a new tool that can deliver solutions for 
many of the problems concerning the efficient pro¬ 
duction of high-quality foods from animals. 

Despite mounting lifestyle-related health prob¬ 
lems, food security, and environmental pressures 
which need to be urgently addressed, negative pub¬ 
lic perception, ethical concerns, regulatory uncer¬ 
tainties, and an associated reluctance to fund this 
line of research have been major factors that have so 
far greatly limited the international research efforts 
to evaluate the potential of the transgenic technol¬ 
ogy for enhancing food production of livestock. 
While transgenic plants have been commercialized 
since 1996 [1], transgenic livestock applications for 
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food production have so far been restricted to a few 
proof-of-concept studies that aim to improve the 
nutritional quality of milk and meat and will be 
outlined in detail in the following sections. 

Milk with Enhanced Nutritional Qualities 

Milk is an important food with high protein content. 
The protein fraction determines many of the functional 
properties and provides opportunities for nutritional 
enhancement through additional health benefits, 
increased food safety, and improved processing prop¬ 
erties for dairy food manufacture. 

One approach has been the introduction of new 
antimicrobial properties into milk, to provide passive 
immunity to consumers. Lyzozyme (LZ) is a naturally 
occurring antimicrobial protein, present in milk, saliva, 
and tears of mammals, where it forms part of the 
defense system against bacterial infections. However, 
it is found at three orders of magnitude higher concen¬ 
tration in human milk as compared to dairy milk. The 
introduction of an expression construct for human LZ 
resulted in LZ levels in the milk of the transgenic goats 
equivalent to about 68% of the level found in human 
milk [2] . The consumption of the human LZ-containing 
goat milk by pigs exerted beneficial effects and improved 
their gastrointestinal health [3,4]. Although the milk has 
not been tested in humans, the promising results suggest 
similar gastrointestinal benefits could be possible for 
humans. In addition, the elevated LZ levels increased 
general food safety properties of the milk by reducing 
the bacterial growth that causes cold-spoilage thus 
prolonging its shelf life. Following a similar strategy, 
recombinant human lactoferrin (LF) has been 
overexpressed in the milk of dairy cattle [5]. LF is 
a minor milk protein with antimicrobial and anti¬ 
inflammatory properties, which can support the innate 
defense mechanisms. Although bovine LF has similar 
functions, it is present in milk at very low levels. Its 
human counterpart has been fully adapted to human 
requirements during evolution and is expected to be 
better suited for human health applications, in particular, 
at elevated levels. The transgenic cows were shown to 
produce milk that contains human LF at concentrations 
much higher than the natural level of bovine LF. These 
new characteristics indicate that this functional food 
might offer new health benefits such as increased 


protection against infections and healthier intestinal 
microflora. A conceptually related approach aims to 
boost the immune system through food-mediated deliv¬ 
ery of neutralizing monoclonal antibodies to target spe¬ 
cific pathogenic microorganisms of the digestive tract. 
Thus, consumption of antibody-enriched milk could 
provide instant protection from infections which severely 
affect those with increased susceptibility, including the 
elderly, infants, and patients with illnesses. Proof-of- 
concept studies in mice successfully demonstrated the 
potential of this approach. The expression of high anti¬ 
body levels in milk was able to confer complete protec¬ 
tion for the suckling young when challenged with an 
otherwise lethal dose of virus [6]. Whether the health¬ 
enhancing attributes of the functional proteins 
described above can indeed be realized as food- 
mediated health benefits in humans is presently 
unknown and still needs to be assessed. 

Although milk from dairy cows is a very common 
human food, it is known to trigger allergic reactions 
in some people, a phenomenon that is particularly 
problematic in infants. Not present in human milk, 
[3-lactoglobulin has been identified as a major whey 
protein in the milk of dairy species and is thought to 
be a major allergen in the milk of cows. Reduction of 
this allergenic protein in dairy milk would make it 
more amenable for susceptible individuals. This could 
be achieved by either the disruption of the [3- 
lactoglobulin gene using homologous recombination, 
often referred to as knockout, or the specific knock¬ 
down of its expression by RNA interference (RNAi). 
However, gene knockouts, a standard approach for the 
functional characterization of genes in mice, proved to 
be difficult in farm animals due to low recombination 
efficiencies in primary livestock cells. Thus RNAi tech¬ 
nology might provide a more straightforward 
approach to unravel the role of [3-lactoglobulin and 
reduce the allergenicity of cow’s milk. 

Altering the milk composition by altering the levels 
and ratios of the main endogenous milk proteins has 
been suggested to enhance the nutritional quality of 
milk and its processing characteristics, including 
increased heat stability, calcium content, and cheese 
manufacture [7, 8]. A drastic change of milk composi¬ 
tion has been achieved recently with the introduction of 
additional (3- and k- casein genes in transgenic cattle [9]. 
The milk derived from these cows showed a two- to 
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threefold increase in K-casein and a minor change for (3- 
casein. These changes affected the physical appearance of 
the milk, which showed a distinctive color change from 
ordinary white to yellow for the modified milk [10]. 
Because K-casein is located on the surface of the casein 
micelles, any increase in K-casein is expected to reduce 
the size of the casein micelles [11]. The reduced size of 
the micelles affects the light scattering properties and 
is thought to be the reason for the observed color 
change in the high K-casein milk [10]. Although the 
effects on the processing characteristics of this novel 
milk still remain to be determined, trial cheese pro¬ 
duction resulted in cheese with increased levels of 
essential amino acids and beneficial minerals and 
thus improved nutritional quality. 

Furthermore, due to the higher K-casein content, this 
speciality milk is an improved source of K-casein-derived 
bioactive peptides [12] such as glycomacropeptide 
(GMP) which has been associated with a wide range 
of health-promoting activities including protection 
against toxins, bacteria, and viruses, suppression of 
gastrointestinal inflammation, and modulation of the 
immune system [13]. GMP is one of the few naturally 
occurring proteins that lacks the amino acid phenylal¬ 
anine, which makes it a safe source of dietary protein 
for people suffering from the genetic disorder phenyl¬ 
ketonuria (PKU). They cannot metabolize phenylala¬ 
nine, and normally need to avoid high-protein foods 
such as dairy products to prevent the detrimental accu¬ 
mulation of phenylalanine metabolites. 

An extension to this, highlighting the unique 
ability of the transgenic technology to provide novel 
foods tailored for specific dietary requirements, is the 
development of transgenic rabbits that produce a 
milk protein suitable as dietary replacement for PKU 
sufferers [14]. 

The carbohydrate component of dairy milk has been 
another target for modifying milk composition to 
improve health attributes. The milk sugar lactose causes 
intestinal disorders in lactose-intolerant people who lack 
adequate intestinal lactose-hydrolyzing enzyme activity 
to sufficiently digest lactose after milk consumption [15]. 
Two strategies to reduce the milk sugar lactose content 
were evaluated in transgenic mouse models which could 
provide an elegant alternative to expensive postharvest 
milk processing. The complete disruption of the expres¬ 
sion of a-lactalbumin, an essential component of the 


lactose synthetase complex, resulted in lactose-free milk 
[16]. However, because lactose is the main osmotic reg¬ 
ulator of milk secretion, it strongly affected production 
and secretion of the milk, which was highly concentrated 
and the transgenic mice were unable to sustain lactation. 
In comparison to the knockout strategy, knockdown of 
a-lactalbumin expression through RNAi could offer bet¬ 
ter control, to achieve an acceptable reduction of the 
lactose and water content of milk, without impacting 
on its vital attributes. Thus, it might provide an oppor¬ 
tunity to reduce the lactose content and at the same time 
significantly lower transportation costs of liquid milk. 

A more successful approach addressing lactose 
intolerance, which cleverly dissected the issues of 
osmolarity and lactose levels, targeted the expres¬ 
sion of a mammalian lactose hydrolyzing enzyme 
to the mammary gland [17]. Milk lactose was 
reduced by 50-85% without affecting osmolarity, due 
to the conversion of the produced lactose into the 
osmotically active monosaccharides, glucose, and 
galactose. Although the transgenic mouse results are 
promising, and it was speculated that a similar reduc¬ 
tion of lactose in bovine milk could ameliorate lactose 
intolerance, they can only provide an indication due to 
substantial species-specific differences in milk compo¬ 
sition. So far, this approach has not been transferred to 
livestock and still awaits verification of its merit in 
dairy cows. 

Beside protein and sugar, fat is another important 
nutritional component of milk which has a significant 
impact on human health and provides opportunities 
for the improvement of dairy products. Animal fats are 
very rich in saturated fatty acids (SFA) which are con¬ 
sidered “unhealthy” and have been associated with 
cardiovascular and coronary heart disease. A major 
focus is therefore to decrease the unhealthy fats in 
favor of the healthier unsaturated fats. This would 
have the added benefit of decreasing the hardness of 
milk fat resulting in softer butter, with improved 
spreadability. As the majority of the long-chain fatty 
acids in milk fat and in particular unsaturated fatty 
acids (UFAs) originate from food sources, an effective 
approach to improve milk fat composition might be to 
tailor the diet of dairy cows through the use of partic¬ 
ular forage species or feed additives [ 18, 19] . Transgenic 
technology on the other hand provides the ability of 
a more directed approach, by modulating endogenous 
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enzymes involved in lipid metabolism. The mammary 
gland-specific expression in transgenic goats of the rat 
stearoyl-CoA desaturase (SCD), an enzyme involved in 
converting SFAs into mono-UFAs, resulted in an 
increase of mono-UFAs and decreased levels of 
medium chain SFAs [20]. However, this beneficial 
change in the milk fat composition was only transient 
in this particular study. It was most prominent in early 
lactation which was thought to be a consequence of high 
instability of the SCD-encoding mRNA and the resulting 
low expression levels. 

Another concept has been to lower the total 
fat content by disrupting acetyl-coenzyme A car¬ 
boxylase to prevent de novo fatty acid synthesis in 
the mammary gland, which accounts for about 
50% of the milk fat [7]. While low-fat liquid milk 
is desirable from a consumer perspective, for the cow it 
could reduce the feed energy requirements and 
improve body condition which is likely to translate 
into lower milk production costs and improved con¬ 
ception rates during early lactation. 

A more extreme variation of the concept of 
adjusting the activity of endogenous enzymes 
involved in lipid metabolism is the introduction of 
novel enzymatic activities normally not found in 
mammals. This can provide livestock animals with 
the ability to endogenously synthesize essential 
poly-UFAs (PUFA) and transform their food prod¬ 
ucts into enriched sources. As a result, food prod¬ 
ucts derived from these animals could offer a range 
of additional PUFA-specific health benefits such as 
reduced risk for the development of coronary heart 
disease and a healthy immune system [21]. This 
strategy was first tested in transgenic mice with 
the introduction of the fat-1 gene encoding the 
Caenorhabditis elegans n-3 fatty acid desaturase, 
an enzyme activity that is absent in vertebrates 
and renders transgenic animals capable of produc¬ 
ing omega-3 FAs through conversion of dietary 
derived n-6 FAs. Omega-3 is a class of beneficial 
n-3 PUFAs that is associated with a lower risk 
of morbidity and mortality from atherosclerosis 
and coronary heart disease. Milk-specific expression 
of the desaturase in transgenic mice resulted in 
elevated levels of long-chain n-3 PUFAs and 
a concomitant decrease in n-6 PUFAs, although 
this was most pronounced in phospholipids which 


are a minor fraction of milk fat, and to a lesser 
degree in the milk triacylglycerides [22]. Pups con¬ 
suming the n-3 PUFA enriched milk accumulated 
the n-3 PUFA docohexaenoic acid in their brains, 
a compound which has been associated with cogni¬ 
tive performance [23]. The constitutive expression 
using a humanized fat-1 gene resulted in essentially 
similar qualitative changes of the n-3 and n-6 
PUFAs in milk but at a higher magnitude [24]. So 
far, the concept has been transferred to pigs but not 
to any of the dairy species. Unfortunately, changes 
to the milk fat composition were not investigated in 
these pigs because the main focus for the study was 
on the fat content of meat and will be discussed in 
the next section. 

Meat with Enhanced Nutritional Qualities 

The introduction of a novel FA desaturase activity 
to genetically complement mammals with the ability 
to endogenously synthesize essential PUFA and 
improve the nutritional characteristics of meat was 
pioneered in a transgenic mouse model mentioned 
in the previous section [24]. Mice were engineered by 
integrating a humanized version of the fat-1 gene 
into their genomes. Expression of the Caenorhabditis 
elegans n-3 FA desaturase in these transgenic mice 
resulted in muscles that were highly enriched in the 
beneficial omega-3 FAs. While all organs and tissues of 
the transgenic mice showed a marked reduction of the 
n-6 to n-3 FA ratio, the effect was greatest for skeletal 
muscle where the ratio dropped from a value of ~50 
for conventional mice to close to 1 for transgenic 
mice. Considering the health concerns associated 
with the typically high n-6 to n-3 ratio of Western 
diets, consumption of food products from omega-3 
enriched livestock may provide an opportunity to 
improve diets. When the approach was recently 
applied to pigs, the constitutive expression of the 
fat-1 transgene essentially replicated these results 
with tail samples from the transgenic pigs found to 
be highly enriched in omega-3 FAs, in particular for 
two of the most potent n-3 FAs mainly found in fish 
[25]. Although, the nutritional consequences still 
need to be investigated in greater detail, transgenic 
food animals enriched in omega-3 FAs may provide 
a more economical, safe, and sustainable means to 
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fortify meat than the current practice of feeding 
animals with fish meal and satisfy the growing 
demand for omega-3 fatty acids in human 
nutrition [26]. 

Following a similar concept, pigs were 
engineered for the endogenous production of the 
essential PUFA linoleic acid by introducing the 
FAD2 gene encoding the A12 FA desaturase from 
spinach [27]. Expression of the plant desaturase was 
selectively targeted to adipocytes and resulted in trans¬ 
genic pigs showing a 20% increase in linoleic acid 
content of their white adipose tissue. These results 
further substantiate the prospect for improving the 
fatty acid composition of domestic animals through 
transgenic technology. Meat produced by transgenic 
pigs could ultimately provide an alternative source for 
essential FAs, which may ameliorate lifestyle-related 
health concerns. 

Early transgenic livestock studies were mainly 
focused on modifying body composition for enhanced 
meat production by stimulating muscle growth via the 
introduction of genes for growth factors such as growth 
hormone (GH) or insulin-like growth factor I (IGF-I), 
a concept that has been highly successful in proof-of- 
concept studies in transgenic mice [28-31]. Although 
pigs responded with remarkable growth enhancement 
following the administration of exogenous GH [32], 
the initial studies with transgenic GH pigs [33] and 
sheep [34, 35] were disappointing. The transgenic ani¬ 
mals achieved only slightly increased growth rates and 
were plagued by a range of deleterious side effects due 
to high systemic GH levels. These were a consequence 
of poor regulatory control of the transgene activity 
[33, 36]. Targeting the transgene expression to skeletal 
muscle [37] or applying conditional expression strate¬ 
gies with the ability to switch it on or off [38] essentially 
overcame the problem of generating adverse health 
effects in the transgenic animals and resulted in more 
desirable effects on growth rate and body composition. 
Pigs engineered for the tissue-specific expression of 
human IGF-I in skeletal muscle produced approxi¬ 
mately 10% more carcass lean tissue and 20% less 
total carcass fat. Unexpectedly, the effects showed 
a strong gender bias with the body composition of 
transgenic males remaining comparable to conven¬ 
tional boars [37]. Transgenic sheep overexpressing 
ovine GH, controlled by a zinc-inducible promoter, 


grew significantly faster, and had a leaner body compo¬ 
sition [39]. However, the transgenic sheep had higher 
parasite fecal egg counts, a potential indication of 
a compromised immune system. 

The modest success of improving growth character¬ 
istics in sheep and pigs with growth factor-encoding 
transgenes is in complete contrast to what has been 
achieved with GH-enhanced transgenic fish using all 
piscine DNA constructs [40-43]. In the majority of fish 
species, the GH transgene resulted in dramatic growth 
acceleration with up to 35-fold increased growth rates in 
transgenic loach and salmonids and produced fish that 
reach double the normal body size in half the normal 
time [44] . However, some of these growth-enhanced fish 
showed undesirable pleiotropic effects such as altered 
skin color, modified skull shape, decreased fertility, and 
decreased viability. Intriguingly, the astounding growth 
phenotypes were only achievable in wild fish and could 
not be replicated in domesticated fish [45]. This may 
indicate that there is a biological ceiling for further 
growth enhancement by GH in highly selected domesti¬ 
cated animals, which could explain why the approach 
achieved only slightly accelerated growth rates in trans¬ 
genic GH pigs and sheep. Thus, for livestock, the 
approach, at least in its current form, appears unlikely 
to deliver on its promise to substantially increase meat 
production which has to be achieved without adversely 
impacting on the health of the transgenic animals. The 
only beneficial outcome realized was some nutritional 
enhancement through the production of leaner meat, 
which may provide new leads to further improve the 
nutritional quality of meat. 

A promising alternative strategy to boost growth 
performance with the prospect of greater control might 
be the direct manipulation of key regulators of skeletal 
muscle development. Myostatin is a crucial negative reg¬ 
ulator of muscle growth, whose function was revealed 
with a mouse knockout model which showed two to 
three times the muscle mass of wild-type mice [46]. 
These mice closely resembled the double-muscling phe¬ 
notype of some cattle breeds characterized by a 20% 
increase in muscle mass associated with a reduction in 
fat tissue. Analysis of the myostatin gene revealed that 
these breeds are carriers of natural mutations that result 
in loss of myostatin function as the underlying cause for 
the double-muscle phenotype in cattle [47, 48]. The 
bulkier conformation of these animals is, however, 
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causing major calving difficulties in these breeds, which 
are associated with significant welfare concerns. Trans¬ 
genic technology provides the possibility to avoid these 
concerns by restricting the effects on the myostatin path¬ 
way to only postnatal stages of major muscle growth. The 
feasibility of such an approach was already demonstrated 
with a conditional myostatin knockout in mice resulting 
in postnatal disruption of the myostatin gene and com¬ 
parable increase in muscle mass to a constitutive knock¬ 
out [49]. However, additive strategies to interfere with 
the myostatin pathway including the expression of dom¬ 
inant-negative molecules [50, 51] or RNAi [52, 53] 
might offer even more flexibility with the ability to 
control the degree of increased muscle mass. Using 
site-specific recombination techniques, transgenic mice 
were generated with a muscle-specific expression cas¬ 
sette for a dominant-negative myostatin pro-domain 
integrated into the male-specific Y-chromosome [54]. 
Males of these lines showed a 5-20% increase in skeletal 
muscle mass; because females do not have a Y-chromo¬ 
some, all females were non-transgenic and not affected in 
their growth characteristics. Combined with a postnatal 
or inducible expression strategy, interference with 
myostatin function targeted to males only could improve 
the efficiency of current cattle production systems with 
the concomitant production of bulls with superior meat 
production ability and elite dairy cows. 

Safer Food from Livestock with Enhanced Health 
Characteristics 

Any improvement to the health status of food animals 
has an immediate positive effect on food safety, which 
ultimately will lead to safer food products of superior 
quality. Moreover, healthier livestock would deliver 
a whole range of additional beneficial attributes, 
including improved animal welfare, reduced reliance 
on animal remedies, reduced risk for disease transmis¬ 
sion to humans, and improved reproductive perfor¬ 
mance and production. While conventional breeding 
programs with the aim of reducing susceptibility of 
livestock to pests and diseases have not been very suc¬ 
cessful, the prospect of complementing traditional dis¬ 
ease control measures with transgenic technology is 
particularly appealing, because it provides new, 
targeted strategies for improved disease control and 
animal health [55, 56]. 


One of the most costly diseases in agriculture is 
a bacterial infection of the mammary gland known as 
mastitis. The disease causes a significant reduction of milk 
yields and renders the milk produced by infected cows 
unsuitable and unsafe for human consumption. In its 
nonclinical appearance, the main indicator is a high 
somatic cell count in milk. Mastitis, however, has the 
potential to severely affect the health of infected animals 
and can cause death or require euthanasia on animal 
welfare grounds. In dairy cattle, about one third of clinical 
mastitis cases are caused by Staphylococcus aureus infec¬ 
tion, a pathogen which, due to its ability of intracellular 
survival, is particularly difficult to control with conven¬ 
tional antibiotic therapies. Transgenic technology can 
provide alternative mastitis prevention strategies and in 
one such approach, the expression of a bacteriolytic 
enzyme in mammary gland cells, has already been 
evaluated. 

Lysostaphin is a bacterial enzyme with endopeptidase 
activity that cleaves crucial cell wall components of staph¬ 
ylococci resulting in the lysis of the bacteria. Its potential 
as an effective antimicrobial agent for the treatment of 
mastitis was first demonstrated in a mouse model where 
the mammary-specific expression of lysostaphin con¬ 
ferred a protective effect against Staphylococcus aureus 
infections [57]. Recently, the concept has been success¬ 
fully extended to cattle. The transgenic cows, which 
produced lysostaphin in their milk, recapitulated the 
mouse results and showed a high degree of protection 
when challenged with the pathogen [58]. 

Two other proteins with antimicrobial properties, LF 
and LZ have long been suggested as strong candidates to 
confer resistance of mastitis in cattle [59]. Although 
conceptually similar to the lysostaphin approach, cows 
overexpressing the antimicrobial protein human LF in 
their milk appeared to gain no improved protection 
against mastitis when challenged with an Escherichia 
coli strain isolated from cows with clinical mastitis [60]. 
This was rather unexpected, considering that these trans¬ 
genic cows produced much greater levels of human LF in 
milk compared to the milk enriched with lysostaphin. 
Serving as a model for dairy cattle, human LZ has been 
expressed in the mammary gland of goats [2] . The potent 
bacteriostatic properties of the milk produced by these 
goats against two mastitis causing bacteria strongly 
suggests that human LZ might be another excellent can¬ 
didate for conferring resistance to mastitis [61]. 
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Particularly, in light of the human LF results, direct 
experimental validation of the protective potential will 
be required to determine the effectiveness of human LZ 
in preventing mastitis. 

A different concept to introduce disease-resistant 
properties into livestock attempts to strengthen the 
immune system through the expression of pathogen- 
specific antibodies and thus providing instant immunity 
without prior exposure to this particular pathogen. The 
first studies in livestock involved the expression of mouse 
monoclonal antibodies in transgenic rabbits, sheep, and 
pigs but were met with little success because of 
unexpected problems to express fully functional 
antibodies [62, 63]. 

An extension of this approach has been the 
targeted production of viral-neutralizing monoclo¬ 
nal antibodies in milk, to provide passive immunity 
and protection from viral infections, which can 
severely affect suckling neonates. A mouse model 
expressing a coronavirus specific monoclonal anti¬ 
body in milk demonstrated that the sustained pro¬ 
duction of high antibody levels throughout lactation 
could successfully neutralize the viral infectivity 

[64] . Moreover, in a similar study, suckling young 
were challenged with a lethal dose of murine hepatitis 
virus (MHV). Ingestion of MHV-specific antibody- 
enriched milk produced by the transgenic mice 
induced full protection against the viral infection in 
the pups [6]. 

The disruption of the virus entry mechanism 
proved to be an equally potent strategy. Transgenic 
mice engineered for the expression of a soluble form 
of a porcine herpes virus receptor, gained effectively full 
resistance against pseudorabies virus (PRV) infections 

[65] . Furthermore, the transgenic mice displayed supe¬ 
rior protection levels compared to mice vaccinated 
with an attenuated PRV strain, demonstrating that 
this transgenic approach may offer superior efficiency 
for the control of pseudorabies in livestock [66]. 

The introduction of a specific disease resistance 
gene MX1 from mouse, known to confer resistance to 
influenza viruses in mice was another approach evalu¬ 
ated for its potential to protect livestock animals from 
viral infections. Similar to other pioneering studies 
prior to the mid-1990s, difficulties to adequately con¬ 
trol Mxl expression in transgenic pigs hampered the 
approach, which ultimately failed to achieve viral 


protection in pigs [67]. For now, the real potential of 
this approach remains unknown but the identification 
of antiviral Mx alleles from livestock species [68-70] 
and new tools for the improved control of transgene 
expression levels, such as the recently developed auto- 
regulative tetracycline-responsive expression cassette 
[71], may encourage a reevaluation of MX alleles for 
their potential to confer disease resistance in domesti¬ 
cated animals. 

Rather than attempting to provide additional pro¬ 
tective attributes, transgenic technology also enables 
the direct targeting of endogenous genes implicated 
in disease pathways. Such a concept has been applied 
to produce livestock animals which are resistant to the 
fatal neurodegenerative prion diseases or transmissible 
spongiform encephalopathies. This family of diseases, 
which include scrapie and the “mad cow disease” 
bovine spongiform encephalopathy, or BSE for short, 
is characterized by an accumulation of a misfolded 
isoform of the cellular prion protein (PrP) that acts as 
a novel infectious agent. Proof-of-concept studies in 
the mouse [72, 73], either introduction of mutated 
prion protein genes [74], gene knockout [75-77], or 
RNAi-mediated knockdown of PrP expression [78] 
demonstrated the possibility to produce animals that 
are resistant to prion diseases. Resistant livestock, cer¬ 
tain to be free of such diseases would eliminate the risk 
for potential transmission of the disease to humans and 
provide additional safeguards for the food chain. How¬ 
ever, some mouse studies raised concerns that the loss of 
the normal cellular function of PrP may adversely affect 
the animals by interfering with the circadian rhythm 
[79], synaptic functions [80, 81], learning [82], or loss 
of movement coordination [83]. When these findings 
were further investigated, the underlying molecular 
cause was not the loss of PrP function but an interfer¬ 
ence with the expression pattern of an adjacent gene as 
a result of only partially deleting the PrP locus [84-86] . 

Initial studies in sheep [75] and goats [77] indicated 
that animals heterozygous for the PrP knockout dis¬ 
play, at least in young animals, a normal phenotype. 
These findings could now be confirmed with homozy¬ 
gous knockout cattle with deletions of the entire PrP 
gene [87]. In vitro assays with brain tissue homoge¬ 
nates derived from these PrP deficient cattle demon¬ 
strated resistance to prion propagation while the cattle 
were apparently normal in all aspects analyzed. 
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The recent development of RNAi technology, 
based on the expression of a short RNA molecule 
that can interfere with the activity of a specific 
target gene offers new opportunities to directly 
attack pathogens by disrupting their lifecycles. It is 
particularly attractive as an antiviral strategy, where 
RNAi can be used to target viral transcripts and 
suppress viral infection [88]. Because RNAi is 
a sequence-specific process, it will only affect the 
virus but not the host animal. Validated by the 
successful application of RNAi to control viral dis¬ 
eases in mouse model systems [89-91], the concept is 
applicable to a wide range of significant pathogens such 
as the RNA viruses that constitute over two thirds of the 
Office International Des Epizooties (OIE) list-A path¬ 
ogens [88] . Recent outbreaks of viral diseases in farmed 
animals with immense socioeconomic and animal wel¬ 
fare costs such as foot and mouth disease or with the 
risk to cross the species barrier into humans such as 
Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome (SARS), avian 
influenza and swine flu highlight the importance for 
improving current intervention strategies. Several 
studies are presently undertaken to evaluate the effec¬ 
tiveness of RNAi-mediated viral resistance in domesti¬ 
cated animals including chickens, pigs, cattle, sheep, 
and horses. 

Future Directions 

Transgenic livestock technology has made tremendous 
progress since its humble beginnings in 1985 [92]. Poor 
control of the transgene activity presented a main 
problem in early studies. Today, it is possible to inte¬ 
grate a transgene into a specific site of the genome 
and provide accurate control from the endogenous 
regulatory sequence elements. In addition, molecular 
switches have been developed which enable to switch 
the expression of a transgene on or off and can be 
combined to form sophisticated gene control networks 
[93]. In parallel, the understanding of how gene func¬ 
tion relates to phenotypes is rapidly growing and has 
been further accelerated with the sequencing of the 
genomes of livestock species [94-96]. Thus, the appli¬ 
cation of transgenic technology to improve food pro¬ 
duction holds much promise for the future. Yet, 
transgenic technology should not be seen in isolation 
and as sole answer to all questions. The greatest benefit 


will result from combining transgenic strategies with 
other effective technologies. At present, however, most 
consumers consider transgenic technology for food 
applications as risky and unsafe and thus not accept¬ 
able [97]. While this may be predominantly driven by 
a general unease about an unfamiliar new technology, it 
had profound effects on politicians, regulators, and 
research investors and has largely prevented its applica¬ 
tion. With the mounting pressure on food safety and 
security, food and lifestyle-related health problems in 
the context of the rapidly increasing population and 
a changing climate, calls are becoming louder that this 
promising technology can no longer be ignored [98]. To 
gain consumer acceptance, it will be crucial to engage 
into an open dialog with the public that balances per¬ 
ceived against real risks. Only if a robust risk benefit 
assessment forms the bases for a decision on the accept¬ 
ability of food-producing transgenic livestock will there 
be a chance to realize the benefits of the technology. 
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Glossary 

Animal bioreactor Transgenic animal that produces 
recombinant proteins in its milk, egg white, blood, 
urine, or seminal plasma. 

Antibody Protein produced as part of the immune 
reaction to render harmless a foreign substance 
(e.g., bacteria) entering the body of an organism. 
Cloning (a) Production of exact copies (clones) of 
a gene/genes (gene cloning). The DNA strand 
containing the gene of interest is cut into suitably 
sized pieces (fragmentation) and the gene of inter¬ 
est is linked to a piece of DNA (cloning vector). This 
vector is then introduced into cells (transfection) 
which are cultured in vitro and then screened for 
the presence of the gene of interest, (b) Production 
of genetically identical organisms by somatic cell 
nuclear transfer (SCNT). It involves the introduc¬ 
tion of the nucleus of a somatic cell from the organ¬ 
ism to be cloned into an enucleated egg cell. The 
resulting cell divides after activation (application of 
electric shock) into an embryo which may then be 


implanted into a surrogate mother (reproductive 
cloning) or used to establish a tissue culture (ther¬ 
apeutic cloning). 

Embryonic germ cell Pluripotent stem cells derived 
from early germ cells with properties similar to 
embryonic stem cells. 

Embryonic stem cell Cell derived from an early 
embryo that is not differentiated by itself but may 
divide either to form (a) other stem cells or (b) cells 
that differentiate into specialized cell types. 

Gene copy number Genes naturally exist in varying 
number of copies in the genome. In relation to 
genetic modification, gene copy number refers to 
the number of copies of a transgene that integrate 
into the host genome. 

Gene expression The assembly of a product (mainly 
protein) based on the information coded in a gene. 

Gene targeting The modification of a certain endoge¬ 
nous gene of an organism based on homologous 
recombination. 

Germ cell Cell that produces gametes (egg cells in 
females, sperm in males). 

Heterozygous Organism/cell in which the two chro¬ 
mosomes in a pair contain different alleles (alter¬ 
native forms of a gene) at a given locus. The 
dominant allele will determine the phenotype. 

Homologous recombination The exchange of genetic 
information between two similar or identical 
strands of DNA (often during meiosis, i.e., the 
formation of gametes). This process is used for the 
introduction of DNA sequences into the genome of 
organisms by gene targeting. 

Homozygous Organism/cell in which the two chro¬ 
mosomes in a pair contain identical alleles (alter¬ 
native forms of a gene) at a given locus. The alleles 
may either be dominant or recessive. 

Hemizygous Organism/cell with only the given allele 
present at the given locus of only one of the chro¬ 
mosomes in a pair. 

Knockout The replacement of a functioning endoge¬ 
nous gene with an inoperable version. 

Lentiviruses Viruses that are able to infect both divid¬ 
ing and nondividing cells and are therefore used as 
tools as vectors for gene delivery. 

Marker-assisted selection Method allowing the selec¬ 
tion of breeding animals based on their genotype 
rather than their phenotype. Regions of the genome 
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that control certain production traits are mapped 
and DNA markers that control production traits are 
identified. Animals whose genome contains the 
desired markers are selected for further breeding. 
Motivation The internal state of an animal which 
makes it behave in a certain way; the overall sum¬ 
mation of all internal and external factors affecting 
decision-making. 

Pronucleus The nucleus of either a sperm (male p.) or 
an egg (female p.) cell before their fusion inside the 
egg cell in the process of fertilization. At pronuclear 
microinjection, the DNA containing the transgene 
is injected into one of the pronuclei which fuse. 
After implantation of the egg into a female, the 
resulting embryo develops into a hemizygous trans¬ 
genic animal which must be bred to obtain homo¬ 
zygous transgenic animals. 

Recombinant protein Proteins that are expressed 
based on recombinant DNA (rDNA). rDNA is 
obtained by genetic engineering techniques, i.e., 
the 'artificial' combination of information 
contained in the transgene and in the host genome. 
Somatic nuclear cell transfer See Cloning. 

Subjective experience Conscious mental state, an 
experience that the individual is aware of. 

Viral vector Virus-based vehicle to introduce genetic 
information into cells making use of the capacity of 
viruses to transfer their genome into the cells they 
infect. For transgenesis purposes, they are rendered 
replication-deficient to avoid replication once the 
transfer of the genetic information of interest into 
the cell has taken place. 

Definition of the Subject 

Humans have been able to manipulate the genomes of 
livestock through selective breeding for centuries; how¬ 
ever, direct intervention has become possible only 
through the development of transgenic technology 
over the past 3 decades. So far, genetically modified 
animals have mainly been developed for basic research 
and biomedicine, but they are slowly beginning to enter 
the agricultural production system. In this article, live¬ 
stock is defined to be all species used within the agri¬ 
cultural and aquacultural system. Note that such 
animals can be genetically modified for use within 
basic and medical research as well. 


Most people would readily agree that there is 
a difference between what humans can do and what 
they ought to do. Equally, most people would happily 
acknowledge that it is good to do the morally right 
thing. However, the harmony usually ends there, 
because although it is easy to agree that a good thing 
should be promoted, it is often hard to reach consensus 
on what that good thing is, how it can be promoted, 
and to what extent the end justifies the means. There may 
also be disagreement over what counts as a bad outcome 
or about whether there are acts which are wrong in 
themselves. As soon as questions as these are discussed 
whether in private or in public, people are engaging in an 
ethical discussion - a discussion in which the aim is to 
reach agreement on what is good and bad and what is 
right and wrong. 

Such ethical discussions have closely shadowed 
developments within biotechnology over the past 
30 years. A range of applications of biotechnology to 
animals, including reproductive technologies, genetic 
modification, and cloning, has prompted concern 
about the ethical limits of human use of animals. It is 
probably an understatement to say that discussion has 
so far led to no consensus in the public sphere, but it 
would also be an overstatement to say that the debate 
has led to unanimous agreement. What has emerged, 
among other things, is a clearer understanding of the 
basic ethical assumptions driving the different view¬ 
points, together with greater attention to the ethical 
duties of humans toward animals. 

The technological challenge of animal biotechnol¬ 
ogy is: What can be done? This question is closely 
followed by the question: What ought to be done? As 
with any other human activity, this question needs 
to be answered if decisions on what to do are 
to be made. That is both the blessing and the 
curse of being an ethical creature equipped with 
a conscience. Humans cannot just act and use the 
possibilities that lie before them; they have to take 
responsibility for the values that are promoted 
through their choices. At the same time, there are 
huge disagreements about what the relationship 
between can do and ought to do in the area of transgenic 
animals is. One of the consequences of this is that ethics 
cannot be pursued as a mere afterthought to the tech¬ 
nology or as something of concern only to opponents 
of the technology. 
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The subject of this article is the ethical concerns 
about transgenic livestock. While the strict scientific 
definition of “transgenesis” implies that genetic mate¬ 
rial is transferred between species [1, 2], the term is 
often used interchangeably with genetic modification 
to cover a wider range of techniques in which the 
animal genome is manipulated - e.g., including the 
inactivation of genes. For livestock applications, 
transgenesis proper is the predominant kind of genetic 
modification, and so, in this chapter, “transgenic” is 
used only to refer to the transfer between species. 
Examples of genetic modification will be used addi¬ 
tionally to clarify important points. The goal is to make 
the different areas of concern that arise in the ethical 
debates transparent, and to discuss different ways of 
approaching a public dialogue on these matters. 

Introduction 

Gene technology and other forms of modern biotech¬ 
nology have given rise to ethical controversies since 
they were first introduced in the early 1980s. This has 
led to a growing awareness among both scientists and 
politicians that successful implementation of biotech¬ 
nology in democratic and pluralistic societies requires 
ethical concerns to be discussed and taken seriously. 
Numerous and extensive attempts have thus been made 
over the past 3 decades to engage stakeholders and the 
public in general in discussion of the ethical aspects of 
biotechnology. 

Already, the earliest transgenic animals in the 1980s 
were the subject of controversy [3-6]. However, it was 
probably with the creation of the cloned sheep Dolly in 
1997 that animal biotechnology became widely known 
to the public in the industrialized world [7] . Looking at 
both studies of public opinion on the subject and the 
ethical literature, one can see that the concerns here can 
be divided into distinct groups. Some relate to possible 
impacts on humans, either through health-related 
risks, environmental consequences, or socio-economic 
changes. Some revolve around the possible conflicts 
arising from the possibility of patenting living beings. 
Others revolve around animal welfare, and different 
concepts of that, while the last group expresses more 
general concerns about the (un) naturalness of the tech¬ 
nologies, and possible violations of the integrity of the 
animal species. One discussion that arches over all of 


these issues and has been an important determinant in 
framing the ethical debate as a whole focuses on how 
best to regulate the area. 

Sociological studies have revealed public skepticism 
about transgenic animals. Considerations of risk, use¬ 
fulness, animal welfare, and other moral values play 
a substantial role in the public evaluation of the tech¬ 
nologies. Based to some extent on these studies, many 
attempts have been made to engage the public and 
stakeholders such as scientists, politicians, legislators, 
industry, animal welfare organizations, consumers, and 
others in society-wide discussions of how the new 
technologies can be implemented in a way that will be 
acceptable for a majority of citizens. Whether or not 
these attempts have been successful obviously depends 
on the criteria of success applied. What can be said, 
however, is that they have not led to general agreement 
about the development and use of transgenic animals. 

In this area of ethical thinking and public discourse, 
it is necessary to be aware of the open-ended nature of 
the discussion. From a scientific point of view, there is 
a world of difference between a knockout pig that has 
had a gene disabled to better serve as a organ donor for 
humans (xenotransplantation) [8] and a goat that has 
had a human gene inserted that expresses itself in the 
mammary glands thus enabling human proteins to be 
harvested from the milk [9] . But from the point of view 
of the nonexpert, these differences might seem ethically 
unimportant if the concern in play is the possible 
violation of the species’ integrity. 

There is also a tendency among experts to look pri¬ 
marily at methods, or techniques, when evaluating bio¬ 
technology, whereas members of the public often bring in 
considerations of usefulness as well. Ethical discussions 
thus differ from technical discussions, and it is necessary 
to critically evaluate the amount of scientific knowledge 
and expertise needed within different layers of the ethical 
discussion. Obviously, science and scientific thinking can¬ 
not be left out of ethical discussions of science and its 
technical applications, but neither should their impor¬ 
tance be overstressed [10]. 

Similarly, it can be problematic if the subject of the 
ethical discussion becomes too narrow. There is 
a tendency in the current research environment for 
ethics to follow natural science into increasingly spe¬ 
cialized fields where it becomes difficult to include 
other areas of science with similar concerns. But at 
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the level of ethical concerns, it is sometimes helpful to 
discuss transgenic livestock together with, for example, 
other issues relating to modern intensive animal pro¬ 
duction [11]. Thus the concerns that people have about 
transgenic livestock may to a large extent be about 
taking an already problematic development even 
further. 

As a prerequisite to any ethical debate about trans¬ 
genic livestock, it is of course necessary to make it clear 
what the subject of the discussion is, and what areas of 
application are involved. This ensures an informed 
debate in which misunderstandings resulting from 
unclarity are avoided. 

Science and Applications 

From Early Research to Maturing Technology 

Humans have manipulated the genetic makeup of live¬ 
stock through the process of domestication for thou¬ 
sands of years. Scientifically based farm animal 
breeding began in the early twentieth century, and, 
particularly since the 1950s, it has had a profound effect 
on most livestock species. Various modern biotechnol¬ 
ogies - particularly reproductive technologies - have 
gradually been adopted since the 1980s. 

A comparatively recent technology in this process 
of development is genetic engineering/modification; 
this emerged in the 1980s and has evolved considerably 
since. Genetic modification involves the direct manip¬ 
ulation of the genome of a group of founder animals, 
unlike traditional breeding, where animals are selected 
on the basis of their phenotype and then mated in order 
to approach a certain breeding goal gradually. There is 
a degree of vagueness in the definition of the techniques 
used to generate genetically modified organisms. 
Genetic modification, in the broadest sense, has been 
defined as an “altering of the genetic material in that 
[the GM] organism in a way that does not occur nat¬ 
urally by mating or natural recombination or both” 
[12]; this covers a wide array of technologies. 

Genetic modification and transgenesis are some¬ 
times used synonymously, but the term “transgenesis” 
is often defined more narrowly to apply to just one 
aspect of genetic modification: transgenic animals 
carry foreign genetic information (i.e., information 
from another species) and transmit this information 
to their progeny, because the transgene is integrated in 


the germ cells of the animal [ 1 ]. Genetic modification 
may involve further modification of the genome (mov¬ 
ing, deleting, multiplying, modifying genes) within an 
organism - e.g., the creation of knockout animals. 
Creating a knockout animal involves the targeted inac¬ 
tivation of a gene. In this process, the protein usually 
produced as a consequence of the genetic information 
in question is no longer produced. This is achieved by 
replacing an active gene with an inactive version, thus 
preventing the gene in question from being expressed 
[ 13] . Knockout applications are common in mice used 
for fundamental and biomedical research; however, in 
livestock species, transgenesis is the most common 
form of genetic modification, although even here, 
knockout applications do exist (e.g., mini-pigs which 
have had genes knocked out in connection with xeno¬ 
transplantation research) [14]. 

The main projected advantages of transgenesis over 
established breeding techniques include the possibility 
of introducing genes that do not exist in the genome of 
the parents (outside the species), and the opportunity 
to target desirable traits without coselecting genetically 
coupled undesirable ones. The foreign gene is intro¬ 
duced in early stage embryos (first cell stage) or in cells 
that participate later in the complete development of 
the animal [13]. These embryos develop into trans¬ 
genic founder animals, which can then be used in 
further breeding. Regardless of the particular method 
used, the main steps in producing transgenic animals 
are as follows [15]: 

• Identifying the trait of interest and localizing the 
corresponding gene in the donor species genome 

• Multiplying the gene through cloning 

• Production of a suitable construct for gene transfer 

• Gene transfer 

• Proof of integration of the foreign gene 

• Proof of expression of the foreign gene in the host 
animal 

• Demonstrating that offspring of founder animals 
inherit the foreign gene 

• Selective breeding to diffuse the foreign gene into 
the relevant population of animals 

Some of the technology to create transgenic live¬ 
stock is based on methods developed for use in mice: 
the first transgenic mammals created by pronuclear 
micro injection in 1980 were mice [16]. This method 
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was adapted in 1985 to create the first transgenic live¬ 
stock (rabbits, sheep, pigs) [17]. 

In further developing the technologies, researchers 
have tried to address technical limitations, and to 
develop alternatives to pronuclear injection with 
improved efficiency (i.e., proportion of newborn ani¬ 
mals carrying the transgene), predictability, and con¬ 
trol of gene expression. Predictability refers to where in 
the host genome the transgene is integrated. When 
technologies in which the integration site is random 
are used, there may be unexpected expression patterns 
as a result of interference with the host genome. Tech¬ 
nologies allowing targeted integration increase predict¬ 
ability by giving greater control of gene expression. 
Whether or not the number of copies can be controlled 
is also relevant, as copy number influences the level and 
stability of transgene expression [18]. 

Table 1 provides an overview of the most prominent 
methods of transgenesis, noting the availability for 
different species as well as the predictability, efficiency, 
and feasibility. 

There are however several practical obstacles to 
routine production of transgenic livestock [21]. The 
efficiency of the methods used was very low in the 


beginning, and although progress has been made 
here, transgenesis still cannot compete with other 
methods used for the genetic improvement of livestock 
(e.g., selective breeding in combination with artificial 
insemination and marker-assisted selection) on cost 
efficiency, practicality, and public/political acceptance. 
Furthermore, many traits of interest in livestock are 
controlled by more than one gene and are therefore 
difficult to improve by transgenesis. The introduction 
of transgenesis in livestock breeding is further compli¬ 
cated by the fact that, typically at any rate, very few 
transgenic animals are generated in the first generation. 
This makes diffusion into a breeding population with¬ 
out corresponding inbreeding depression difficult. It 
also means that, since the phenotypic uniformity of 
transgenic offspring is often limited, the evaluation of 
gene expression in transgenic livestock would require 
a large number of animals. 

Fish have been popular models for research into 
transgenesis as they are easy to maintain/handle and 
highly fertile. They have easily manipulable, large eggs, 
which are fertilized and develop externally; fish species 
also usually tolerate genetic manipulation well during 
early development (unlike, say, rats). The most 


Transgenic Livestock, Ethical Concerns and Debate. Table 1 Summary of existing transgenic approaches (Adapted 
from [19, 20]) 


Transgenic 

method 

Availability 

Integration 

site(s) a 

Number of 
copies per 
site 

Efficiency 6 / 

technical 

difficulty 

Note 

Microinjection 

Most mammals 0 

Random 

Variable 

Low/medium 

First method 

Somatic cell 

nuclear 

transfer 

Most mammals 

Can be 
determined 

Often single 
copy 

Low/high 

>1997 

Lentivirus- 

based 

Most mammals 

Random and 
multiple 

Single copy 

High/low 

Late 1990s 

Sperm 

manipulation 

Most mammals 0 

Random 

Variable 

Moderate/low 

Successful application in 
few laboratories so far 

ES/EG d cells 

Mice and rats, not (yet) 
available in livestock 

Predetermined 

Often single 
copy 

Low/NA e 

Recently successful in 
Chicken (EG [91]) 


determination of the site of integration or random integration in the genome 
Arbitrary scale: low, <5%; moderate, >5%; high, >80% 

C AII mammals tested so far 

d Embryonic stem/Embryonic Germ 

e Not Applicable as not used in livestock (so far) 
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common technique used for gene transfer is still pro- 
nuclear micro injection but, as with other livestock 
species, research into increased efficiency has led to 
the development/adaptation of new methods, includ¬ 
ing electroporation (i.e., improving the permeability of 
the cell membrane for DNA macromolecules by apply¬ 
ing short electric pulses), sperm-mediated gene trans¬ 
fer, direct gene transfer into tissues of adult fish (via 
intramuscular injection of DNA or “gene gun deliv¬ 
ery”), and the use of viral vectors [22-24]. 

Risks are attached to the technology, naturally, and 
sometimes these are unpredictable. They include the 
occurrence of undesirable effects of transgene expres¬ 
sion, which should be addressed in food safety assess¬ 
ment schemes (like in other emerging novel foods). In 
particular, safety assessment should be performed 
regarding toxic/antinutritional effects, allergenic 
potential, bioactivity (e.g., hormones active post con¬ 
sumption) [25]. For a thorough discussion of different 
risks associated with transgenic livestock, please see 
“The Ethical Issuessection .” 

Applications of Genetic Modification to Livestock 

Several explorations of potential applications of genetic 
modification to livestock species have been published 
[1, 20, 26-29], and agricultural purposes have been 
examined in particular [2, 30]. The authors of these 
studies usually distinguish between biomedical and agri¬ 
cultural applications. The basis of this distinction seems 
to be that applications in the agricultural domain facil¬ 
itate the direct consumption of products from trans¬ 
genic animals/their offspring by humans, while in the 
biomedical field, applications target human health via 
the development of pharmaceuticals, antibodies, trans¬ 
ferable organs/tissues, or by studies into basic biological 
processes and disease mechanisms. There are products 
for direct consumption, such as functional foods, which 
however may fall into both categories [31]. 

The history of R8d3 here shows that - apart from 
scientific interest in basic biological questions - trans¬ 
genic livestock research has undergone changes of 
focus and has followed funding and fashion. In this 
process, biomedical applications such as xenotrans¬ 
plantation, animals as “bioreactors” and disease 
models, and among agricultural applications the 
“Enviropig®” have emerged. 


Initial developments in transgenic farm animals 
focused on the improvement of one of the classical 
production-related traits: growth [17]. The animals 
involved have become popularly known as “Beltsville 
pigs.” Ever since, there have been reports of procedures 
involving transgenesis for specific problems with, and 
questions about, livestock production (for a recent 
review [2]). 

There have been attempts to use the technologies to 
improve animal health and disease resistance. There 
are various ways of achieving this, including passive 
immunization of young animals against viruses 
through antibody expression in milk and improve¬ 
ment of early growth and/or viability in piglets 
through increased sow milk yield when overexpressing 
bovine alpha-lactalbumin. Food quality and the 
improved usability of animal products for human 
consumption (e.g., the expression of human 
lactoferrin in milk to obtain positive effects on the 
immune system, reduction of lactose to circumvent 
intolerance, carcass and meat composition alteration 
toward leaner meat, and meat with higher content of 
omega-3 fatty acids) can also be mentioned in this 
context. Another production-related application aims 
at diminishing the “ecological footprint” of industrial 
pig production: this involves the expression of 
a bacterial phytase gene in the saliva of pigs which 
leads to reduced phosphorous excretion. 

Moving to the broader and related area of genetic 
modification, gene knockout has been employed in 
efforts to induce disease resistance (prion diseases) [1]; 
it has also been used to create pigs that do not express 
alpha 1,3 GT in an attempt to overcome organ rejection 
after xenotransplantation. 

Apart from its applications in biomedicine and basic 
biological research, transgenic technology has been used 
in fish to improve production parameters such as growth 
and food conversion, adaptation to cold environments 
(lowering the freezing point of body fluids through the 
expression of antifreeze proteins), disease resistance and 
prevention of the introduction of transgenes into wild 
populations (sterility). As with land farm animals, in 
1985, the very first successful application of transgenic 
technology reported in fish aimed at increased growth by 
introducing a gene for human growth hormone (to be 
expressed, in this case, in goldfish). For an extensive 
review of applications see [24]. 
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In a relatively recent review paper, tentative pro¬ 
jections as to when various applications of transgenic 
livestock will be applied in the field are made [20]. 
Most of the biomedical and agricultural applications 
projected by Niemann and colleagues to be introduced 
some time beyond 2005 are still at the research stage in 
2010; and, of the applications listed, only recombinant 
pharmaceutical proteins have actually reached the mar¬ 
ket: in 2006 the European Commission, and in 2009 the 
FDA in the USA, gave approval for the drug ATryn® 
(a recombinant form of human antithrombin, an agent 
that prevents blood-clotting) to be produced in the 
milk of transgenic goats for pharmaceutical markets. 
Growth-enhanced transgenic fish are often presented 
as the most promising candidate for the introduction 
of transgenic animals for food production [23, 32]. 

Future Perspectives 

The idea of using transgenic animals in food produc¬ 
tion is controversial not only with the public, but also 
within the scientific community. The success of trans¬ 
genic livestock for agricultural purposes has failed to 
meet initial expectations not least as a result of its 
practical limitations as compared with other breeding 
tools [1]. 

Scientists differ considerably in their assessments of 
the impact transgenic livestock will have on animal 
agriculture, and in the time-frame within which this 
impact will unfold. These attitudes also reflect opinions 
about the usefulness and feasibility of the technology; 
in general, biomedical applications usually meet with 
more optimism than agricultural applications. The fol¬ 
lowing excerpts from relevant publications that can be 
seen in Table 2 illustrate the range of views: 

Animal biotechnology is embedded in a social context 
and therefore affected by general trends in the societies in 
which it unfolds. This also means that one should be 
neither excessively optimistic about altruistic motives 
behind the technology nor excessively suspicious about 
possible egoistic and narrow motives. In general, one 
should bear in mind - when listening to all the problems 
that the technology might solve and how soon it will 
revolutionize human lives - that in western capitalist 
society, the worlds of research and business, science and 
technology, and knowledge-building and knowledge¬ 
using, have converged. Scientists are not necessarily 


independent and altruistic, but human beings working 
in a marketplace like everybody else. They are, in other 
words, stakeholders. A certain amount of sound skepti¬ 
cism in evaluating the claims they make is therefore 
probably not going to be wasted [33] . 

It must at the same time be remembered that the 
potential of the technology is enormous and the range 
of applications almost endless - in theory, at any rate. 
But as the last 25-30 years have shown, it is a long way 
from having an idea to making it work. Sometimes, it 
seems that the more that is learned through science, the 
more it is realized how little is known, because the 
world in general, and molecular biology specifically, 
turns out to be much more complicated than initially 
believed [34] . When trying to assess the potential appli¬ 
cations of transgenic livestock, there is, therefore, 
a large and inescapable uncertainty. 

Public Perceptions of Transgenic Technologies 

This section describes public perceptions of transgenic 
animals. As a point of departure, it should be noted 
that while experts, in the nature of their profession, 
tend to assess transgenic animals as an isolated phe¬ 
nomenon, the public often see these animals within 
a wider context. Thus most lay persons will see trans¬ 
genic animals as parts of modern biotechnology. 
Respecting this, this section first places public percep¬ 
tions of transgenic animals within a wider context of 
other applications of biotechnology within the agricul¬ 
tural and medical fields; and, second, present various 
aspects of the public perceptions of transgenic animals. 
Another aspect of the contextuality of public percep¬ 
tions is the fact that perceptions should be interpreted, 
or understood, in the particular context in which they 
arise. Perceptions reflect deeper rooted cultural and/or 
religious values as well as passing material settings - 
and so they will vary with continents, countries, and 
religions. The following descriptions examine public 
attitudes in both Europe and North America, but the 
main focus is on Europe. 

Accounts of public perceptions have two main 
empirical sources: qualitative interview studies or 
quantitative surveys. The former, which involve group 
interviews or individual interviews, are effective at 
delivering a deeper insight into the arguments and 
values behind specific views, but as a result of the 
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Transgenic Livestock, Ethical Concerns and Debate. Table 2 Examples of scientists' views on impact of transgenic 
livestock and relevant time frame 



Impact 

Time frame 

Optimistic/clear- 
cut predictions 

"Transgenic technology allows for the stable 
introduction of exogenous genetic information 
into livestock genomes. With its ability to 
enhance existing or introduce entirely novel 
characteristics at unprecedented magnitude and 
speed, this emerging technology is expected to 
have a profound impact on the genetic 
improvement of livestock in the future." [2] 

"The overwhelming challenge to agriculture in 
the next century will be to feed a huge 
population while creating and maintaining 
sustainable agricultural systems. Biotechnology, 
including transgenic livestock, will play a key role 
in meeting this challenge by allowing greater 
precision in resource use and product design." 
[30] 

"Sixteen years ago, transgenic animal 
technology was invented, and, since then, an 
industry has formed to exploit that technology. 

In the next 16 years, products created by that 
technology will likely be in the hands of 
consumers." [26] 

Moderate 
optimism/"some 
time in the future" 

"New methods for modifying the genome will 
underpin a resurgence of research using 
transgenic livestock. This will not only increase 
our understanding of basic biology in 
commercial species, but might also lead to the 
generation of animals that are more resistant to 
infectious disease." [1] 

"We anticipate that in the near future, genetically 
modified animals will play a significant role in the 
biomedical field but that agricultural 
applications will develop more slowly due to the 
complexity of many economically important 
traits and to current resistance to the concept of 
engineered farm animals." [15] 

"While various transgenic concepts for the 
genetic improvement of livestock animals for 
agriculture are being evaluated the integration 
of this technology into practical farming systems 
remains some distance in the future." [2] 

Critical/uncertain 
about time-frame 

"It is not clear at all that the benefits that genetic 
engineering has produced hitherto compensate 
the potential risks of widely using these products 
in animal production. Putting the question in 
a crude way: Are we risking our health for a 5% of 
the benefits in milk production? Should we use 
transgenic pigs for a 33% less manure spread? In 
general, every advance of molecular genetics has 
been received with high expectations in the field 
of animal production, but the consequent 
application, if any, has been much more 
modest." [1] 

"Over the past few years several commercial 
ventures have withdrawn from transgenic 
biopharming for various, usually financial, 
reasons. So, even though much of the 
groundwork has been doneit is unclear what the 
future holds for this use [agricultural 
applications] of transgenic livestock. [...] It will 
take both a better understanding of the 
genomes of livestock, with the anticipated 
increase in candidate genes to choose from, and 
a major practical success before transgenic 
technology seriously challenges genetic 
improvement of livestock through selection for 
most conventional traits." [1] 

"When a procedure is challenged for some 
present reason, it is not uncommon to argue that 
in the future all these problems will be solved. 

[...] In the opinion of the author of this paper, 
the general attitude towards genetic 
engineering in domestic livestock should be 
reconsidered." [21] 
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limited number of participants, the interviews give 
a poor picture of the representation and structure of 
perceptions across the public at large. Quantitative 
surveys, by contrast, often involve 1,000 or more 
respondents. Their strength, as a tool, lies in the ability 
to produce a picture of the distribution of perceptions 
within a population in a country or a region. 

One of the most frequently cited sources of informa¬ 
tion about public perceptions of new biotechnologies is 
the Eurobarometer surveys. These have been carried out 
regularly and simultaneously in all EU-member coun¬ 
tries, since 1989. Since the Eurobarometers contain 
a number of core questions which, with small variations, 
have been included in all surveys, they provide real insight 
into the longitudinal development of public perceptions 
of modern biotechnology in Europe. As a supplement - 
but indeed not as systematically and regularly - interview 
studies have been carried out. These, however, are often 
designed to study a specific aspect of modern biotechnol¬ 
ogy, and this aspect, or topic, is seldom transgenic 
animals. 

Perceptions of Transgenic Animals as an Application 
of Modern Biotechnology 

A number of interesting findings emerge in the 
Eurobarometer surveys [35-38]. First, the surveys 
demonstrate that the new biotechnologies are not 
assessed and rejected, or accepted, en bloc; rather the 
public makes a balanced judgment about different 
applications by weighing the relevant pros and cons. 
One distinct result of the surveys has been the finding 
that if these pros and cons are categorized as matters of 
risk, usefulness, and moral concerns, both risks and 
utilities are important, but moral concerns has a veto¬ 
like character [39]. 

Second, the studies show that perceptions depend 
on the type of application. Relatively speaking, appli¬ 
cations within the medical domain are generally 
accepted, whereas food-related applications are viewed 
with considerably more skepticism. Qualitative studies 
have demonstrated that this differentiation between 
applications is linked to the kinds of usefulness pro¬ 
vided by the different applications [40, 41] . Thus more 
acceptable applications are seen as useful, in a societal 
sense, in virtue of their potential contribution to, for 
example, the alleviation of hunger, human suffering, or 


environmental problems. The less acceptable applica¬ 
tions, by contrast, are generally useful only in an 
economic way or to the individual. 

Within this general picture, it has been found in 
North America as well as in Europe that applications 
including transgenic animals tend to be approached 
with skepticism [41, 42]. In the 1996 and 2002 
Eurobarometers, for example, transgenic animals pro¬ 
duced for xenotransplantation were, together with GM 
foods and GM crops, assessed as one of the least accept¬ 
able of seven applications [37, 43]. Despite the fact that 
xenotransplantation belongs to the medical area it is 
viewed with some skepticism by the public. One expla¬ 
nation of this may be another somewhat consistent 
finding. This is the existence of an “organism scale” - 
something not only indicated by the Eurobarometers, 
but also found in interview studies [41, 42, 44] . On this 
scale, acceptance is related to the distance (as it were) 
between the genetically manipulated organism and 
humans. Apes and some other mammals are located 
at the top of the scale, and plants and microorganisms 
are at the bottom. Thus the fact that the use of trans¬ 
genic animals in xenotransplantation involve organ¬ 
isms (animals) located toward the top of the scale 
may contribute to the public skepticism. 

Perceptions of Transgenic Animals 

This section provides more details about the specific 
concerns present in public perceptions of transgenic 
animals. The presentation is structured using the now 
common distinction between risks, usefulness, and 
ethics/other moral concerns. 

Transgenic Animals as a Risk In the sociology of 
risk, the concept of risk most often refers to any side 
effect of an action, practice, or technology [45]. Here, 
however, public perceptions of risks of transgenic ani¬ 
mals follow the convention within studies of biotech¬ 
nology, where risks are solely understood as the 
(unwanted) consequences for human health and the 
environment. 

The data on transgenic animals as a risk is some¬ 
what limited. Eurobarometer surveys include percep¬ 
tions of risk related to transgenic animals in 1996 
(xenotransplants and research animals) and again in 
2002 (xenotransplants). In 1996 as well as in 2002, 
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almost 60% of the respondents to some extent agreed 
that the use of transgenic animals in xenotransplanta¬ 
tion was risky [43, 46]. It is, however, impossible to 
determine whether this relatively high perception of 
risk refers to xenotransplantation as a strategy or to 
the transgenic animals themselves. The fact that 60% 
also regarded the less complex question of transgenic 
research animals as risky in 1996, however, indicates 
a considerable concern about the risks. 

A qualitative study carried out in Denmark in 2002 
gives an indication of the worries lying behind this risk 
perception [44]. First, it was found, during the explor¬ 
atory interviews, that human health problems arising 
from the consumption of meat from transgenic or 
otherwise manipulated animals were not prominent 
issues. In discussions of GM foods in general, it tran¬ 
spired that there were no particular short-term con¬ 
cerns, mainly because people trusted the authorities 
and their risk assessments - but also that, by contrast, 
in the long run, there was some skepticism, partly 
because participants were not sure if the experts could 
foresee the long-term risks to human health. Here, 
references were made to the BSE crisis, which was 
taken to have demonstrated experts’ inability to predict 
health consequences. In this context, some also raised 
concerns about the fact that the natural order of things 
is challenged through the use of modern biotechnol¬ 
ogies. This natural, or god-given, order is seen as incor¬ 
porating an inherent safety mechanism that is bypassed 
by the use of genetic technology. 

Other interview studies have found similarly low 
levels of concern about the risks associated with the use 
of transgenic animals in xenotransplantation [47]. The 
environmental risks also seem to be considered low: 
essentially, it is believed that it is possible to prevent 
transgenic animals (unlike microorganisms and plants) 
from escaping and spreading their genes. 

Transgenic Animals and Usefulness As noted above 
usefulness has several aspects: societal, individual/self- 
interested, and economic. Within this spectrum, the 
Eurobarometer surveys aim to determine the level of 
perceived societal usefulness by asking how useful for 
society the respondents find different applications. 
Results show that in both 1996 and 2002, about 60% 
of the Europeans surveyed judged xenotransplantation 
useful to society, and in 1996, a somewhat smaller 


proportion (52%) found transgenic research animals 
useful. It should be stressed, however, that both appli¬ 
cations fall within the medical area, which is known to 
be generally more acceptable. The interviews in Den¬ 
mark confirmed this general picture, sometimes 
pointing to the purpose (e.g., fighting obesity) being 
noble, but the strategy (e.g., transgenic leaner meat 
from pigs) wrong, since there are well known and less 
controversial alternatives (e.g., obesity-curbing diets) 
that should be pursued first. Interview participants, 
however, often found themselves trapped in 
a dilemma between the highly valued principle that 
transgenic animals must serve a societal purpose, and 
their own interests; and sometimes this resulted in 
pragmatic acceptance of applications in their own 
interest, despite their principled rejection of the same 
applications. 

Transgenic Animals and Other Moral Concerns In 

most other situations where the human use of animals 
is on the agenda, animal welfare is a major theme. It is 
striking that there is little evidence that welfare, con¬ 
ceived of, in the narrow sense, involving a direct effect 
on the well-being of the animals, is important in public 
perceptions of transgenic animals. In interview studies 
this aspect seems to be conspicuous by its absence. 
Instead, participants raise questions about animal 
integrity, or about what can be justified with regard to 
human treatment of animals [39,44] - a finding that by 
and large is confirmed by an OECD review from 2008 
[48] . In particular, the question of integrity seems to be 
important in the assessment of transgenic animals, and 
to contribute to the establishment of the ethical limits 
to the degree of manipulation that can be exercised 
over other living beings. Rather than providing final 
answers to the question of where such limits should be 
drawn, qualitative studies allow the public to voice 
questions such as: “Is human life worth more than 
that of an animal? (...) Which is more morally accept¬ 
able: waiting for a 17-year-old motorcyclist to die or 
using a pig as a c spare parts bin’” [39]. 

Despite such statements, in which animals are val¬ 
ued as such, a zoo-sociological classification [49] can, it 
seems, be discerned in the few studies of public percep¬ 
tions of animal biotechnology. According to this clas¬ 
sification of animals, there are different limits to 
what you can do to different species of animal. 
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The classification seems to reflect the idea that the 
closer an animal resembles humans, the better are the 
reasons (or the greater the usefulness) required to jus¬ 
tify manipulating it. Hence, fish are not as important as 
cows, and cows are less important than primates. 

The Ethical Issues 

In this section, the ethical concerns typically raised in 
published discussions of animal biotechnology and in 
debates in the public sphere will be analyzed. The 
concerns will be organized into three main categories: 
risks to humans, risks to animals, and other moral 
concerns. In this way, the section follows the findings 
of the sociological studies and can be seen as an attempt 
to provide an ethical analysis of the values underlying 
public perceptions of biotechnology at the same time as 
being an assessment of the kinds of risk the develop¬ 
ment of transgenic animals present. 

It is important to realize that ethical categories do 
not come out of the blue. The fact that many discus¬ 
sions of transgenic animals center on risks is no coin¬ 
cidence; it reflects the fact that the regulation of 
biotechnology is cantered on risks, as was mentioned 
earlier. There are differences in the way biotechnology 
is regulated in different parts of the world. However, 
the various regulatory regimes governing transgenic 
livestock more or less share the following requirements: 
(1) the livestock must not present a risk to the envi¬ 
ronment; (2) nor may it present a risk to human health; 
and (3) nor may it present a risk to animal health. If 
these three requirements are fulfilled, there is, in most 
regulatory regimes, no legitimate reason to set up limits 
to the development and use of transgenic livestock. In 
light of this regulatory situation, it is no wonder that 
discussions of transgenic livestock, like discussions 
regarding other forms of biotechnology, take risk issues 
as their starting point. 

Risks to Humans 

The risks to humans are uncontroversial in the sense 
that everybody involved in the discussion acknowl¬ 
edges that, to the extent that the technology presents 
serious risks to humans, this is a serious matter. Fol¬ 
lowing the literature on the subject, it can be said that 
with regard to human health and the environment, 
transgenic technology so far does not seem to carry 


significant risks to humans, whereas the socio¬ 
economic impact of the technology on such matters 
as food prices, agricultural production systems, and 
financial interests are much harder to assess. 

Health Risks to humans are most often equated with 
the risks to human health presented by products from 
transgenic animals consumed as medicine or food. 
Only a very limited amount of research has been done 
in this area, since very few products have been devel¬ 
oped. There is, however, a substantial literature on what 
risks should be taken into consideration when such 
products are evaluated. In the medical area, it is 
recommended that the risk assessment should follow 
the conventional testing of newly developed drugs. In 
the food area, risks arising from the modification of 
proteins, allergenicity, toxicology and nutritional 
value, and so on, will be important parameters [50]. 

One concern relates to the possibility that the genes 
transferred might cause allergic reactions in people. If 
a gene from a plant is transferred into an animal and 
that gene is responsible for the production of a protein 
that makes some people allergic to the plant, then that 
gene could very well make the same people allergic to 
the meat and/or milk from the animal. There are clearly 
ways of avoiding the most obvious problems here - by 
choosing genes that are not known to produce aller¬ 
genic proteins, or by labeling all products from trans¬ 
genic animals. But the whole area of food allergy is 
scientifically complicated, with many unknowns. Basi¬ 
cally, it would seem that the risks in this area can be 
managed, but for each potential product careful consid¬ 
eration will have to be given to the question which genes 
should be used for modifying which animals [51]. 

Another issue of importance is whether the physical 
composition of the food product will change and thus 
possibly alter the nutritional value of the product. This 
result could be intentional or unintentional. One might 
attempt to genetically modify an animal to change the 
nutritional value of its meat and milk. It could be the 
amount or composition of fat in pigs, as in the case of 
the omega-3 pig [52] or the amount of lactoferrin in 
milk [53]. In such cases, it would be necessary to 
evaluate how these changes might affect human health 
in comparison with traditional products. But the 
changes could be unintended. Thus they might be 
caused by changes in genes that are not directly linked 
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to the nutritional value of an animal. Molecular biology 
is a very complex science that tells that genes are 
interconnected and seldom work alone. What happens 
to one gene can have effects elsewhere. Thus changes in 
genes related, for instance, to the environmental impact 
of an animal might have unintended side effects in that 
they also affect its nutritional value. Furthermore, less 
than perfect methods of gene transfer could also lead to 
unintended genetic changes. Only through effective 
testing and control procedures can such problems be 
countered in a responsible way. As no genetically mod¬ 
ified animals have been approved for the agricultural 
market yet, and since only few have been developed and 
tested, it is very hard to say precisely how large a risk 
this is. It should be clear, however, that this issue will 
need to be addressed on a case-by-case basis. It will 
depend on the gene inserted and the animal modified, 
and it will, in all likelihood, be impossible to say any¬ 
thing general about the matter. 

One area of biomedicine where it can be foreseen 
that the technology presents serious risks to humans 
has attracted attention. This is the xenotransplantation 
of pig organs. The worry is that dormant viruses in the 
pig genome could be transferred to humans through 
the organs and then “awaken” in the new environment 
in the human host organism, giving rise to a newly 
emergent disease against which humans have no natu¬ 
ral defense. Notorious examples of emergent diseases 
transferred from animals to humans are the Spanish 
Flu, AIDS, and Avian Influenza. In the worst-case sce¬ 
nario just one xenotransplantation “gone wrong” could 
cause a pandemic [54]. The degree of scientific uncer¬ 
tainty here is rather high, as is generally the case in 
newly emerged fields of research. However, putting 
problems raised by the transplantation of live tissue 
from one species to another to one side, at present, 
the risks to human health presented by transgenic 
animals seem to be manageable. 

The Environment Some of the ethical concerns 
connected with transgenic livestock relate particularly 
to the environment. One such concern is that the 
animals might escape and breed with wild populations, 
thus spreading their genes in an uncontrollable way. 
The most cited example here is that of transgenic fish - 
e.g., salmon with genetic alterations allowing faster 
growth. The concerns in this area can either be about 


the indirect consequences this might have for humans 
(in this case, economic losses to the fishing industry if 
transgenic fish cause havoc in the wild-living species 
that are already under pressure from intense fishing), 
or direct concerns for the animals and the wider eco¬ 
system [51, 55]. With the exception of fish, individual 
animals produced by biotechnological methods are 
rather easy to confine, and this makes it less likely 
that they will be a hazard for the environment. But 
here, as with most other concerns discussed so far, it 
will be necessary to evaluate the animals case by case to 
estimate the risks: in this case, by trying to anticipate 
how the animals will interact with the environment and 
whether this will be a threat to human interests. 

Other Concerns for Risks to Human Interests 

Other concerns focus on the socio-economic changes 
transgenic animals could bring about, especially if they 
are ever integrated on a large scale into farming and 
food production. As the technology is not yet devel¬ 
oped, let alone introduced, in this area, it is very hard 
to guess what will happen. But concerns that the 
technologies will strengthen the movement toward 
large-scale farming and could deepen the divide 
between the developed and the developing world are 
not unrealistic - witness what usually happens when 
new technology is introduced and what has happened 
within the sphere of plant biotechnology. For further 
discussion of these concerns about the impact of bio¬ 
technology on agriculture in general [10]. 

Another kind of concern for humans that is some¬ 
times raised is that the continuing reification or com¬ 
modification of nature, where nature is seen exclusively 
as a resource to be used by humans, will harden human 
ethical sensitivity in general, thus ultimately causing 
ethical problems between humans as well. This kind of 
argument has been laid against the unethical use of 
animals since the dawn of western philosophy - as, 
for instance, in the work of Thomas Aquinas 
(c. 1225-1274). The key idea is that by being harsh to 
animals, humans may end up being harsh to their 
fellow humans. This idea is closely connected to con¬ 
cerns that humans, by turning what is strange and 
unknown into biological factories, lose an important 
part of what it is to be a living being that shares the 
world with other living beings, thus diminishing the 
human world [56]. 
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In addition to these concerns, it is often suggested 
that if the applications of biotechnology are accepted 
on animals, there might be a gradual change of views 
on these applications and in the end their use on 
humans would be found acceptable. In this “slippery 
slope argument” the problem is not the production of 
transgenic animals in itself (point A), which is seen as 
ethically acceptable, but the production of transgenic 
human beings (point B), which is seen as unacceptable 
and claimed to be at the bottom of an inescapable slide 
down a moral slope. Thus point A should be avoided, 
although it is perfectly acceptable in itself, because it 
automatically leads to point B: a place that it is in no 
way desirable to be at. 

Risks to Animal Welfare 

Transgenic technologies used on livestock may cause 
welfare problems for the animals. As genetic modifica¬ 
tion means, by definition, the generation of animals of 
a genotype and phenotype not presently existing, dur¬ 
ing research and development, it is necessary to make 
predictions about the health and welfare of these ani¬ 
mals, based on what is known about the gene itself and 
on previous experience with the technology. Geneti¬ 
cally modified animals have so far mainly been used in 
biological research and as disease models. Usually, the 
goal of modification is to produce animals that either 
under- or overexpress certain genes, or which express 
a mutated, disease-causing human gene. In all of these 
cases, body function in the organism is in some way 
disrupted. Although the severity varies, welfare prob¬ 
lems often accompany these disruptions. 

The situation is different with transgenic livestock. 
Here, there is no formal conflict between the objective 
of the research and the health of the animals: ideally, 
animals functioning as bioreactors or xenotransplanta¬ 
tion donors, as well as transgenic animals in food 
production, should be healthy. But this is not always 
the case, and harmful side effects may arise. For exam¬ 
ple, the “Beltsville pigs” involved in the earliest exper¬ 
iments suffered from extensive health and welfare 
problems (stress susceptibility, with only marginal 
improvement of the desired trait, namely growth [57] ). 

The problems here may arise at different stages in 
the development of transgenic animals: the in vitro 
technologies used at the beginning of the process may 


have a negative impact on early development by 
disturbing early gene expression. The site of transgene 
integration is also relevant, as insertional mutations 
may lead to the loss of host gene function in the 
“affected” region. This risk is more frequent with 
those technologies where there is no control over 
where the transgene integrates. However, it is primarily 
a problem at the research stage: as such animals are not 
desirable as so-called “founder animals” for diffusion 
of the transgene into a wider population, other indi¬ 
viduals will be selected for further breeding. 

Finally, the level, and the developmental and tem¬ 
poral control of their expression, may mean that pro¬ 
teins, which are the products of transgene expression, 
cause problems in transgenic animal [58]. Welfare 
problems deriving from the activity of the transgene 
itself will affect much larger numbers of animals, 
because these problems will accompany the gene as it 
spreads in the population. This could be the case, for 
example, if animals are engineered to improve produc¬ 
tion, and if the greater production results in more 
prevalent production-related diseases. 

Systematic welfare assessment schemes in trans¬ 
genic livestock are still lacking, even though recom¬ 
mendations on this matter were published almost 
10 years ago [58] and have been updated more recently 
[59]. Conclusions about the welfare of transgenic live¬ 
stock have often been based, not on comprehensive 
studies, but rather on small-scale, or anecdotal, reports 
leading scientists to state, for example, that the trans¬ 
genic animals “have shown no obvious abnormal 
phenotype” [60], are “apparently normal” [2], or 
“developed normally” [20]. 

Welfare Assessment The requirements of welfare 
assessment schemes in experimental design should 
reflect the numbers of affected animals at different 
stages of a transgenic program (first time generation, 
an increasing number of animals, and establishment of 
the production herds). In the early stages, with low 
numbers, predictions of the welfare of the animals 
will mostly be based on previous experience with the 
transgene/gene product, if available, in other species 
(mice); anecdotal information will be essential. As ani¬ 
mal numbers increase quantitative research comparing 
groups of transgenic and control (nontransgenic) ani¬ 
mals should be performed. With the establishment of 
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production herds it will not be possible to monitor the 
individual animal; therefore, surveillance and sampling 
of welfare-relevant effects of transgenesis will become 
more important [59]. 

Which aspects of the welfare of transgenic animals 
are assessed will depend to some extent on how animal 
welfare is defined. Animal welfare scientists typically 
base their evaluations on the clinical health and sub¬ 
jective experiences of animals [61]. Often, the subjective 
experience of animals is taken to be expressed in what 
animals choose. Recently, this approach has been sum¬ 
marized as follows: “Good welfare is defined as animals 
being healthy and having what they want” [62] . 

A broader, and complementary, perspective also 
includes the animal’s opportunity to engage in essential 
species-specific behavior [61, 63, 64]. This broader 
perspective is related to an even wider set of concerns 
about animal biotechnology wherein, the anxiety is not 
that the technology poses risks to animal welfare, but 
that it violates animal integrity and basic concepts of 
naturalness. This will be further discussed in section 
“Naturalness and Integrity”. 

The Narrow and the Broad Perspective on Animal 
Welfare From the narrow perspective defined above, 
a transgenic application is problematic only if it gives 
rise to health problems or negative subjective experi¬ 
ences. From the broader perspective, the question of 
animal welfare is also about the extent to which the 
animal is allowed to fulfill its species-specific potential. 
The broader perspective thus points to an additional 
group of considerations that has to be taken into 
account when reflecting on animal welfare. It should 
be noted that the two perspectives are not mutually 
exclusive. Equally, they will often deliver similar 
recommendations. 

Nevertheless, the two kinds of consideration can, 
on occasion, be difficult to reconcile in practice; and in 
that eventuality, it becomes important to clarify what 
kind of perspective is in play. This can be illustrated 
with two examples. 

First, the battery cage in which laying hens are 
prevented from performing a range of highly motivated 
behaviors emerged early on as one of the most emblem¬ 
atic issues in the discussion of farm animal welfare. 
Following many years of intense debate, accompanied 
by research to develop and evaluate alternative 


approaches, policy makers have decided to outlaw 
this housing system, which will be phased out in the 
EU by the end of 2012. However, if the problem is 
defined as the frustration of highly motivated behav¬ 
iors, an alternative (though as yet hypothetical) solu¬ 
tion would be to change the birds, so that they become 
content with the limited life in a battery cage. From 
a narrow perspective, there is no ethical objection to 
denying the animal the opportunity to behave as a bird 
would do in nature (as battery cage egg production 
does) as long as this does not negatively affect the 
subjective welfare of the animals, i.e., lead to negative 
experiences [64]. Therefore, if birds could be caused to 
lack motivations other than those that could be satis¬ 
fied in the cage, this would be a good thing to do from 
the narrow perspective; it would reduce animal suffer¬ 
ing in what is, of course, a highly profitable housing 
system [65, 66]. 

For the foreseeable future, this seems to be an aca¬ 
demic discussion, as the technology is not, as yet, able 
to produce such animals - if it ever will be. To begin 
with, the trait to modify would have a complex genetic 
background, since the objective must be an animal in 
which one has eradicated all motivations other than 
those that can be satisfied in a battery cage. Second, it 
will be a difficult challenge to ensure that one is indeed 
modifying the animal into one with a restricted set of 
motivations rather than an animal that reacts passively, 
or even with apathy, to adverse conditions [67]. 

From the broader animal welfare perspective, on the 
other hand, the very idea that hens should be designed to 
cope well with battery cages raises serious worries and 
questions about the natural life of chickens, and about 
the experiences that constitute such a life. Thus even if it 
is technically possible, this kind of manipulation is 
highly questionable from the broader perspective. 

If the battery cage case was hypothetical, the blind 
hen case represents a real situation. A Canadian scien¬ 
tist involved in poultry breeding has bred a blind egg- 
laying hen [68] . The blindness was thus not inflicted on 
living chickens, but congenital. According to the 
researchers, blind hens would be at less risk from 
feather-pecking and cannibalism, these being welfare 
problems typically found within free-range production 
systems. Again, from a narrow welfare perspective, this 
would seem to be a welcome solution to a rather serious 
welfare problem. 
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From the broader perspective, both the notion of 
deliberately breeding chickens that have such limited 
potential as to be content with life in a battery cage and 
the aim of breeding blind hens to solve production 
problems in the agricultural sector are seen as ethically 
problematic in ways that might outweigh the advan¬ 
tages of these ideas as perceived from the narrow per¬ 
spective. Something just seems to be amiss when you 
deliberately create an animal with less potential than 
normal [69], whether or not the animal has negative 
experiences as a result. From this perspective, the task is 
not to change the animals to fit within the limits of the 
production system, but to adapt the production system 
to accommodate the needs of the animals. Implicit in 
this version of the broader perspective is a certain 
respect for the natural state of the animal. 

It should be said, however, that another version of 
the broader perspective takes a slightly different view. 
While agreeing that the natural behavior of the animal 
is to be respected, the advocate of this view does not 
consider the natural behavior of the animal to be 
something static. Just as domesticated animals have 
been bred to be better adapted to housing in confine¬ 
ment in the past, animals today can be bred, either 
conventionally or through genetic modification, to be 
better adapted for modern-day production systems. 
Thus the fact that one can alter the nature of an animal 
by genetic modification does not constitute an ethical 
problem as long as one respects the nature that the 
animal ends up with [65, 66]. 

Whether animal welfare is seen from the narrow or 
one of the broader perspectives, the difference between 
traditional breeding technologies and the new biotech¬ 
nological tools seems to be more of a quantitative dif¬ 
ference in the potential of applications and associated 
welfare problems than a qualitative difference that cre¬ 
ates entirely new welfare issues. The novelty or techno¬ 
logical nature of the changes does not in itself introduce 
new concerns. 

Other Ethical Concerns 

From the concerns regarding species-specific behavior 
within the broader perspective, there is a connection to 
other concerns that are most often treated outside the 
discussion of animal welfare. These are concerns about 
the perceived unnaturalness of the technology and 


possible violations of the integrity of the animals. 
Rather than being related to the individual animals 
themselves, these have to do with a more abstract and 
wider human perception of what an animal is. They can 
be said to fall within the scope of animal ethics, but 
outside the scope of animal welfare. 

Naturalness and Integrity Technologies involving 
the genetic modification of animals are often labeled 
“unnatural” [44, 70]. As discussed previously, there 
might be differences in the more technical details over 
how unnatural the animals are in scientific terms. An 
animal that has had a gene inserted from another species 
that it would not be able to share genes with is normally 
seen as more unnatural than an animal which has had an 
extra gene from its own species inserted. But it is often 
argued that from a scientific perspective, this is just 
a matter of degree and not something requiring the 
label “unnatural” to be placed on products with which 
it is associated. There seems to be no qualitative differ¬ 
ences between what is going on in traditional breeding 
and modern biotechnologies. The one follows almost 
logically from the other, and to label one of them “unnat¬ 
ural” would be to label the other likewise [71 ]. However, 
not everyone agrees with this conclusion. It has been 
argued that the fact that traditional breeding methods 
are already accepted by at least most of the public, does 
not necessarily mean that the next, much more 
advanced, step is also acceptable [72]. The growing 
attention to the welfare of animals produced through 
transgenic technologies might even serve as reason 
to look back on already established, and hitherto inno¬ 
cent, methods of animal breeding with critical 
eyes [34]. 

Another criticism of the term “unnatural” is that, 
although it is intuitively compelling, the normative 
impact of naturalness suffers from three inherent ambi¬ 
guities when applied to domesticated animals. First of 
all, it is almost impossible to point to a stage in the 
development of such animals that would constitute 
their natural state and thus be the developmental 
point that should be respected [64] . Second, even with¬ 
out human interference, animals evolve to adapt to 
changing environments. Claiming that it is unnatural 
to change the genomes of animals can therefore, from 
a scientific point of view, be seen as saying that nature is 
unnatural. Finally, it needs to be explained why it is 
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assumed that what is natural is also ethically good. 
Cancer, earthquakes, and influenza are naturally occur¬ 
ring phenomena, but very few would, for that reason, 
deem them to be ethically good. For reasons such as 
these, the notion of naturalness is very often rejected as 
unclear and insignificant to the ethical debate [73]. 

These criticisms are very relevant. However, they 
might be seen as utterly failing to address the funda¬ 
mental issues at stake in ethical debate about unnatu¬ 
ralness. There seem to be two different viewpoints from 
which the technologies can be discussed. As Anne 
Chapman has pointed out, the debate around unnatu¬ 
ralness and biotechnology tends to operate with only 
two very distinct concepts of nature. Nature is seen 
either as everything there is (leaving nothing to be 
unnatural) or as everything that is untouched by 
humans (in which case all things touched by human 
activity become unnatural). What is lacking is a middle 
ground that takes into account the fact that, from an 
everyday perspective, most people experience the nat¬ 
uralness of things as a gradually developing quality: 
things can be more or less natural [74]. This difference 
can very well be expressed in terms of the degree of 
control that humans exercise over natural processes. 
Here, it becomes obvious that although the genetic 
inheritance of animals is changed both through con¬ 
ventional breeding and through transgenic technolo¬ 
gies, the latter, being more powerful, are more 
unnatural. 

This understanding of the difference between nat¬ 
ural and unnatural as being determined basically by the 
extent of human control can also be used as an inter¬ 
pretative key that helps to clarify the concerns under¬ 
lying the claim that transgenic technologies violate the 
integrity of animals. 

There are several definitions of the concept of ani¬ 
mal integrity available, yet it seems that the notion still 
eludes clear understanding. The word is derived from 
the Latin “integer” meaning wholeness , completed , 
untouchedy unharmed. Rutger and Heeger [75] define 
animal integrity as the “wholeness and intactness of the 
animal and its species-specific balance, as well as the 
capacity to sustain itself in an environment suitable to 
the species.” De Vries [76] interprets this definition as 
one mainly aiming at physical, biological, or genetic 
wholeness. To a large extent, violations of animal integ¬ 
rity will therefore also violate the welfare of the 


animal [77]; and they will do so irrespective of whether 
animal welfare is understood from the narrow or one of 
the broad perspectives. 

What is of special interest here, however, is whether 
practices that do not produce ill health, negative mental 
states in the animal, or prevent the animal from 
performing its species-specific behavior can also be 
seen as violation of integrity. An example, already 
discussed above, would be breeding animals that fits 
the production systems better rather than developing 
housing systems that satisfy the existing behavioral 
needs of the animals [66]. Again, one might consider 
changes of composition in dairy cow milk to mimic the 
content of human milk [78]. 

The debate about what integrity is, and why it is 
relevant, mimics the debate about naturalness in 
important ways. The concept of integrity is often (as 
in the definition proposed by Rutger and Heeger [75]) 
tied tightly to biological, empirical features such as 
behavior, the possession of an unaltered genome, and 
so on. The concept is then often criticized and 
questioned, since it makes it unclear why the integrity 
is especially violated through biotechnology [79]. 

The notion of integrity is perhaps better under¬ 
stood as one expressing the ethical reservations some 
experience when animals are commodified to an extent 
where the distinction between unnatural and natural 
breaks down, or where the power humans exercise on 
the animal leaves the animal as nothing more than 
a resource to fulfill human needs. Integrity is thus 
something that is experienced directly, but something 
also that shows up when there is a violation of it [80] . It 
is experienced in a phenomenological understanding of 
the animal - not reducing it to an object for examina¬ 
tion or a resource to be developed, but affirming the 
notion of it as another “flesh-of-the-world” entity [81] 
sharing a “more-than-human-lifeworid” [56] with 
humans and all the other members of the biotic com¬ 
munity. The claim is then that the integrity of the 
animal is present at this level of experience as the 
“completeness” of the animal before humans show up 
with their ability to change animals into something 
that can satisfy human needs. Self-evidently, an animal 
can be killed, but life cannot be breathen back into it. In 
essence, integrity is the experience that the animal is 
whole, complete, full, finished, when humans encoun¬ 
ter it. Humans cannot add to it, only take away [82]. 
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When developed along these lines, the concept of 
integrity loses it biological foundations and thus 
becomes impossible to assess from a scientific point 
of view. Some will probably find that the prescientific 
nature of the concept disqualifies it automatically; 
others might find that by interpreting integrity as 
a “zone of untouchableness” given by the sheer exis¬ 
tence of the animal, the moral concerns about inter¬ 
fering in the lives of animals can be seen to make 
sense, even if they go beyond the animal’s welfare 
interests. 

Respect for Autonomy As has already been men¬ 
tioned, current legislation in most countries is set up 
to permit transgenic livestock only if this does not pose 
a risk to the environment and to the animals’ health; 
and to ensure that products originating from trans¬ 
genic livestock will be allowed to enter the food chain 
only if they pose no risk to human health. As should be 
clear from the above analysis, a number of reasons why 
people might be skeptical about transgenic livestock 
can be described, and some of these will go beyond 
what is captured by legislation. First, some people will 
assess risks differently from the experts giving advice to 
the authorities. Second, some people will have a wider 
notion of what counts as a risk than that embedded in 
the legislation. Finally, third, some people may have 
moral concerns that go beyond the risk paradigm as 
shown earlier. 

In light of this, one can ask to what extent people 
should have choice when they buy animal-based 
products. According to current legislation in the US, 
there is no requirement to label products derived from 
GM animals, whereas current EU legislation requires 
such products to be labeled. Here, then there will be 
room for a genuine ethical disagreement about 
whether consumers have the right to be told about 
the origin of animal products - and retain this right 
whether or not the products pose a risk. Those 
opposed to mandatory labeling will typically argue 
that such labeling may cause unfounded fears in con¬ 
sumers, whereas those in favor of it may argue that 
consumers ought to have the right to choose for 
themselves in line with what matters to them; and 
opinion polls seem to show that many consumers 
want to know whether or not food products are genet¬ 
ically modified [83]. 


Public Discussions 

The advent of modern biotechnologies, and subse¬ 
quent ethical debate, has been closely followed by 
a number of stakeholders: researchers, the biotech 
industry, politicians devising the legislative framework, 
NGOs within the areas of environmentalism, animal 
welfare, animal rights, and so forth. From the outset, it 
has been clear that the technologies raise ethical issues 
and that it is necessary to debate these. Equally, after 
the controversies surrounding the introduction of GM 
crops and products based on these crops in Europe in 
the 1990s, it became glaringly apparent that there was 
widespread skepticism about biotechnology, and that it 
would be necessary to create some kind of dialogue 
between stakeholders in the public sphere. 

In this section, it is discussed how different moti¬ 
vations for entering this dialogue shape the dialogue 
itself and the subjects that are deemed relevant within 
it. As should be apparent from the analysis of ethical 
concerns provided above, it is not a shortage of subjects 
to talk about that characterizes the area. As in the 
section on public perceptions of transgenic animals, it 
has been necessary to widen the scope and look at the 
issue at a more general level to capture the trends in the 
discussions. There is, however, little reason to doubt 
that ethical discussion of the issues raised by transgenic 
animals will follow the pattern seen so far in adjacent 
technologies. 

Public Participation and Dialogue 

Today “dialogue with the public” is almost a mantra 
within the biotech community - a community that can 
be said to consist of all stakeholders, from the most 
jubilant adherents of the technologies to the most fun¬ 
damentalist skeptics. The idea of public participation 
in the preparation of policies for emerging technologies 
such as biotechnology is very widely accepted. But 
whereas the general idea of public participation and 
the concept of dialogue are almost universal within the 
western world, the content of these notions is far from 
self-evident [84]. 

Quite what is meant by “public participation” can, 
generally speaking, be said to be decided by the reasons 
for supporting such participation in the first place. 
There seems to be a continuum from, on the one 
hand, those who support public participation because 
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it is a way of assuring the public of some sort of 
democratic or semi-democratic influence, to those 
who see public participation as a way of merely legiti¬ 
mizing the technologies in the eyes of the public. In the 
first case, the goal is to live up to democratic ideals of 
some sort without influencing the result of the partic¬ 
ipation. In the second, the point is to get the technol¬ 
ogies accepted [85]. 

The influence of the goal of the public participation 
on the structure of the debate can most easily be seen 
when the concept of dialogue is considered. There seem 
to be three different understandings of the concept of 
dialogue in ethical discussions of biotechnology today. 
One is (1) a specific variety of (so to speak) monological 
dialogue. This assumes that widespread skepticism 
about biotechnology is based on the public’s lack of 
knowledge and understanding of the technologies. The 
remedy to this is therefore knowledge transfer from the 
sphere of science to the public. As soon as public has 
been educated the skepticism will disappear. 

This way of thinking, sometimes labeled “the 
knowledge deficit model” [86], is very widespread in 
the scientific community. One noteworthy example 
of it can be found in the report Why clone farm 
animals? Goals, motives, assumptions, values and con¬ 
cerns among European scientists working with cloning 
of farm animals [87]. Here, a group of scientists 
working on cloning are interviewed about the technol¬ 
ogy and various aspects of it. All say that it is very 
important to establish a dialogue with the public 
about the technology, but when directly asked what 
subjects would be suited for such a dialogue, they 
invariably answer that the public should be provided 
with information about the technology. 

The largest problem with the knowledge deficit 
model is that, although it continues to thrive within 
the scientific community, it has been refuted in socio¬ 
logical studies of the public perceptions of biotechnol¬ 
ogy. What happens when citizens are provided with 
information about the science and possible applica¬ 
tions is that they form an opinion about it; but there 
is no evidence to suggest that knowledge in general 
erases skepticism [44]. 

(2) A second form of dialogue is as monological as 
the first, but the exchange moves in the opposite direc¬ 
tion - it is the public rather than the scientists now 
doing all the talking. Here, the task is to examine public 


attitudes to biotechnological applications and figure 
out which will be socially acceptable. The goal is thus 
to ensure that the technologies pursued will not end up 
in the same situation as the GMOs in Europe in the 
1990s. Very often, the two monological kinds of dia¬ 
logue are combined, so that consumer preferences and 
consumer education go hand-in-hand in an attempt to 
produce social acceptance for the development of the 
technologies [85]. 

(3) The third concept of dialogue in the current 
debate sees dialogue as a way of balancing two very 
important considerations. One consideration is to 
respect the other person, whether it is a single person, 
a group of stakeholders, or society at large. The other is 
to take responsibility for one’s own views of the world 
and attempt to do what one sincerely believes to be in 
the best interest of the other (whoever that may be). 
A classic example of this conflict can be found in the 
relationship between the physician and the patient. The 
ethical duty for the physician is to avoid taking all 
responsibility from the patient (paternalism as tyr¬ 
anny) and yet not leave the patient on his own in trying 
to decide upon different methods of treatment in the 
mistaken belief that the task of a physician is just to 
provide neutral information and at all costs respect the 
patient’s right to self-determinacy (autonomy as denial 
of responsibility). 

The concept of dialogue implies that there are two 
or more opinions about something, and that the people 
holding these opinions are willing to discuss them, 
holding a small window open in the back of their 
minds to the possibility that they may be wrong. 
A dialogue where it is from the outset decided that 
only one part of the dialogue (and that is usually the 
other part) could end up changing their minds is no 
dialogue, but could better be described as a caricature 
of energetic and zealous religious proselytizing. 

When promoting public participation in the 
debates about such things as transgenic animals, it is 
important to realize that this is always done with 
a specific goal in mind - and that this goal will always 
influence the way the dialogue is structured. Similarly, 
the motivation for entering the dialogue in the first 
place will influence views on what questions are rele¬ 
vant and who should participate. These differences are 
also visible within different cultures where, for exam¬ 
ple, the role of the scientists and nonexperts in the 
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debates are understood very differently, just as 
the purpose of the whole exercise is understood quite 
differently [88]. 

Possible Goals of Ethical Dialogues 

Motivation for entering ethical discussion of biotech¬ 
nology in general and transgenic livestock in particular 
varies from stakeholder to stakeholder, although it is 
probably safe to say that all stakeholders enter the 
discussion because they think that the information 
they can bring will convince others of their viewpoints 
[73]. But besides the urge to win the argument, there 
are other and more realistic goals of ethical dialogue, 
and these could provide reasons for entering in the first 
place. 

The first reason is enlightenment or clarification. 
Ethical debates are where humans meet and exchange 
their views. This gives the involved parties a chance to 
explain their views and listen to the explanations of 
others. Thus the areas of disagreement and the values 
that underlie them can both be clarified. This need not 
lead to agreement, of course; it will only do so if some 
of the disagreements turn out to be based on misun¬ 
derstandings either of the viewpoints of the opponent 
or the facts of the issue. But it can lead to a better 
understanding of the opponent’s viewpoints; and that 
is valuable in itself. It is valuable, first and foremost, 
because understanding is itself valuable, and second, 
because it is easier to find areas of consensus and 
compromise if you have an understanding of the view¬ 
points of others rather than just finding them irrational 
or blind to the ethical dimensions of the issue. Under¬ 
standing why someone has certain opinions makes it 
easier to respect him or her, and it can create an envi¬ 
ronment around the debate that makes it easier to 
move on to the next step [89]. 

The second possible result of ethical debates is that 
the decisions eventually reached are socially robust. 
A socially robust decision is here understood as 
a decision that seeks to include widely held concerns 
about a technology while at the same time allowing it to 
progress in areas that are of significant benefit to soci¬ 
ety. As mentioned earlier in section “Public Perceptions 
of Transgenic Technologies,” it is apparent from socio¬ 
logical studies that, in biotechnology, there are two 
scales of importance. One is the scale of organism, the 


other a scale of applications. The simpler the organism, 
the more acceptable the technologies become; and the 
more the application of the technology addresses issues 
like health, the environment, and aid to the developing 
world, the more acceptable it becomes [44] . Thus using 
transgenic technologies to produce livestock that will 
benefit medical research will, in all likelihood, be more 
socially acceptable than producing livestock that can 
improve productivity in agriculture. 

By targeting on areas of need, developments in 
transgenic livestock would therefore be less problem¬ 
atic than they would be if the focus was on areas of 
economic gain. A socially robust development process 
will mean that certain applications are left aside in 
order to gain broad societal acceptance of the progress 
of the technologies [90]. 

Future Directions 

The technology to produce transgenic animals is here 
to stay. The genie cannot be put back in the bottle. And 
as the technology is further developed and refined, it 
will, in all likelihood, become more and more econom¬ 
ically feasible and sustainable to produce animals 
through these technologies. But the ethical problems 
will not disappear either. The issue of animal welfare as 
seen from a narrow perspective will continue to play 
a role, as will the issues around possible negative 
impacts on human health and the environment. Even 
when more data on these risks become available, it 
should be obvious from the discussion of GM crops 
that the risk evaluation will continue to be an area of 
controversy for many years to come. 

Discussion of the socio-economic impact of the 
technologies will intensify. If the animals enter the 
agricultural sector and the food production chain, 
there is reason to expect that they will only strengthen 
the current trends within agriculture, where ever larger 
units with animals dominate production in a highly 
technological environment. This will inevitably give 
rise to ethical debate - but probably debate of a sort 
that is already taking place about how the agricultural 
production system should function. In the areas of 
naturalness and integrity, ethical disagreement will 
continue to flourish, especially if animals are produced 
for applications that are not generally regarded as 
important to society. 
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All in all, then, it is safe to say that ethical debate 
about transgenic livestock, and about the development 
of the technology, will continue to play a significant 
role in the future. As research and technology develop¬ 
ment becomes more and more reliant on private 
funding, it will be necessary to show that the develop¬ 
ment of transgenic animals will pay off investors. 
Finally, there is no doubt that the area will continue 
to be a political and ideological battle scene. It will 
therefore be necessary to apply methods of public par¬ 
ticipation that include many viewpoints. These 
methods should help to ensure socially robust devel¬ 
opment in a technology, for which the potential to 
create social and ethical conflicts seem as large as the 
technological potential. 
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Glossary 

Bone morphogenetic proteins (BMPs) Group of 
molecules belonging to the transforming growth 
factor family that were initially discovered by their 
ability to induce the formation of bone and carti¬ 
lage. BMPs provide pivotal morphogenetic signals 
orchestrating tissue architecture throughout the 
body. 

Calving The act of delivering a calf at the end of 
normal bovine pregnancy. 

Energy balance In reference to animal physiology, it is 
the relation between energy intake from nutrient 
consumption and energy expenditure to maintain 
body functions. 

Estrus The stage of the estrous cycle when a female is 
sexually receptive and during which ovulation 
occurs. 

Fertility The ability to produce healthy offspring. 

First-service conception rate Refers to the percentage 
of animals in a herd that become pregnant upon 
insemination on the first estrous cycle after 
parturition. 

Genetic selection/selective breeding The process of 
breeding animals or plants with the goal of enhanc¬ 
ing particular genetic traits. 

Heterozygous Refers to an individual having two dif¬ 
ferent alleles for a given trait. 

Homozygous Refers to an individual having identical 
paternally and maternally inherited alleles for 
a given trait. 

Knockin Integration of a new gene which replaces an 
endogenous gene. 

Knockout Functional disruption of a specific gene of 
an organism, commonly achieved by a partial or 
complete deletion of the gene sequence. 

Livestock Domesticated animals raised to produce 
commodities such as food, fiber and labor. 

Mutation A change in the DNA sequence of a gene 
which can result in changes in the sequence and 
function of the encoded protein. 

Ovarian follicle The structural and functional unit in 
the ovary within which an oocyte grows and 
matures until it is expelled during ovulation. 

Ovulation The process by which mature ovarian folli¬ 
cles rupture under the influence of luteinizing hor¬ 
mone to release an oocyte into the oviduct. 


Phenotype/phenotypic A measurable characteristic of 
an animal such as hair color or growth rate, and 
which is the product of genetics and the 
environment. 

Point mutation A mutation involving a single nucle¬ 
otide base pair in a DNA sequence. 

Production trait A genetically determined character¬ 
istic of an individual of a livestock species which 
relates to its capacity to provide a certain product 
(milk, meat, fiber, eggs, work) which contributes 
directly to the value of the animal for the farmer. 

Promoter A regulatory DNA sequence that controls 
the transcription of a particular gene. 

Reproductive performance The productivity of an 
animal or herd in terms of offspring produced. 

Reproductive/breeding efficiency Related to the 
capacity of an individual to successfully carry out 
all reproductive processes from gamete formation 
to fertilization, establishment of pregnancy and 
delivery of healthy offspring. 

Seasonal reproduction Refers to the dependence of 
reproductive activity on seasonal factors, most 
notably changes in day length, in certain species. 

Single nucleotide polymorphism DNA sequence var¬ 
iations involving alteration of a single nucleotide in 
a genome sequence. 

Transgene An exogenous gene introduced into the 
genome of another organism. 

Transgenic An animal, plant or microbe whose 
genetic material has been altered using an artificial 
process. 

Zinc finger nucleases (ZFNs) Synthetic proteins 
consisting of an engineered DNA-binding motif 
characterized by multiple finger-like protrusions 
(finger domain) and which has been fused to the 
cleavage domain of the FokI restriction endonucle¬ 
ase. ZFNs can be used to induce double-stranded 
breaks in specific DNA sequences and thereby pro¬ 
mote site-specific homologous recombination and 
targeted manipulation of genomic loci in a variety 
of different cell types. 

Definition of the Subject and Its Importance 

The possibility of using transgenic technology to 

promote desirable traits, including enhanced repro¬ 
ductive efficiency, in livestock species has attracted 
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considerable interest since transgenic animals were first 
produced. Almost 20 years ago McEvoy and associates 

[1] proposed that transgenic technologies could be 
used to increase reproductive output in food producing 
animals by increasing litter size in livestock or egg- 
laying capacity in poultry, and by reducing the limita¬ 
tions associated with seasonal breeding. During the 
intervening 2 decades, the uptake of transgenic tech¬ 
nologies in livestock production has been limited 
because of technical, regulatory and ethical constraints 

[2] . However, the availability of novel technologies, 
such as Zinc finger nucleases (ZFNs) [3], which allow 
for greater precision and control, together with 
a growing need to increase livestock productivity to 
meet the requirements of a growing world population 
will likely help to realize current aspirations on use of 
transgenesis in animal reproduction. The application 
of transgenic technologies in laboratory animals has 
been invaluable in considerably furthering our under¬ 
standing of numerous reproductive processes includ¬ 
ing gonad development and function [4-6], oogenesis 
and early embryogenesis [7, 8], and trophoblast gene 
function [9, 10], and through this increased under¬ 
standing will lead to new strategies to improve repro¬ 
ductive efficiency of livestock species. 

Introduction 

Reproductive efficiency of domestic animals is critical 
to the sustainability of modern livestock industries. 
Thousands of years of domestication led to changes in 
the reproductive physiology of animals, for example, 
a dramatic reduction in the influence of season on 
reproduction in cattle and pigs. During modern 
times, intensification of farming systems coupled with 
the implementation of programs of genetic improve¬ 
ment aimed at selection for specific (non-reproductive) 
productivity traits had further effects on reproductive 
physiology often with negative consequences to breed¬ 
ing efficiency, with ultimately an impact on the overall 
productivity and sustainability of livestock industries. 
Meeting the increasing world demands for animal 
products will require increased production of healthy 
offspring from livestock while coping with a decrease in 
the availability of natural resources to maintain these 
animals. Achieving this within a reasonable time frame 
will require the use of strategies alternative, or in 


addition, to traditional breeding and genetic selection. 
This entry will describe current limitations in repro¬ 
ductive performance of livestock. The potential and 
limitations of transgenic technologies to address such 
problems will then be described and specific illustrative 
examples will be provided. 

The Problem of Low Fertility in Modern Livestock 

At its 2009 World Food Summit, the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization recognized that 
agricultural output will need to increase by 70% by 
2050 in order to feed the world s population which 
is expected to exceed 9 billion in this timeframe 
(FAO 2009, ftp://ffp.fao.org/docrep/fao/Meeting/018/ 
k6050e.pdf). A significant portion of that output will 
be derived from the demand for animal protein, espe¬ 
cially in developing countries as they become more 
affluent. Considering increasing production constrains 
derived from climate change and competing demands 
on resources, the key target for the future of livestock 
production will be to maximize the number of offspring 
produced by each female animal that are also fit for 
purpose. This will involve three challenges, namely, to 
increase the numbers of offspring that a female can 
produce, to optimize the in utero conditions under 
which fetuses develop so to maximize development of 
appropriate phenotypes, and to bias offspring sex to 
reflect animal usage. Meeting these challenges will 
require continued advances of traditional methods and 
approaches, such as husbandry and genetics, as well as 
the broad uptake of newer and emerging biotechnolog¬ 
ical solutions such as transgenesis. 

An important point to be made is that these chal¬ 
lenges will need to be accomplished in the face of 
a persistent decrease in livestock fertility associated 
with modern farming systems in western countries, 
particularly affecting the dairy, pig and chicken meat 
industries [11-13]. In these animals, specific produc¬ 
tion traits (milk, meat) have been genetically selected at 
the expense of a reduction in non-selected traits such 
as fertility. In many cases an even more important 
contribution to low fertility in modern livestock 
herds has resulted from industry consolidation into 
fewer, larger production units which are managed 
intensively toward the primary objective of maximal 
economic gain. 
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A clear example of this is the dairy cattle industry, 
where a steady increase in milk productivity over the 
past few decades has been associated with 
a progressive decline in fertility to current first-service 
conception rates below 40%, resulting in extended 
calving intervals and premature culling [11, 14, 15]. 
According to the UK’s Dairy Science Forum (2008), 
poor fertility in dairy herds is estimated to cost to the 
UK industry alone above £300 million a year, in 
addition to being a major welfare issue. Under cur¬ 
rent management schemes, to maximize milk pro¬ 
duction cows need to conceive soon after 
parturition so that the interval between lactations is 
minimized and a target of one-calf-a-year can be 
achieved. This requires timely restoration of gonad¬ 
otropin secretion and ovarian activity after calving, 
together with adequate uterine clearance and repair, 
if successful follicle maturation and ovulation 
followed by fertilization and establishment 
of pregnancy is to take place by about 90-100 days 
[16, 17]. However, dairy cattle have been selected to 
efficiently partition nutrients toward milk [18] produc¬ 
tion thus creating a state of negative energy balance 
after parturition where reinitiation of high milk pro¬ 
duction will occur preferentially to restoration of 
reproductive function conducive to establishment of 
pregnancy [19]. 

Even more profound effects on reproductive 
activity in cattle but also in other livestock [20-22] 
are derived from suboptimal management of animals 
under intensive farming conditions including under 
nutrition, stress and general poor health reflected, for 
example, in a high incidence of lameness and mastitis, 
two major conditions associated with low reproductive 
performance of dairy cattle [11, 14]. Repeated calving 
itself poses an enormous risk to sustained reproductive 
performance because of the incidence of parturition- 
related or postpartum complications (e.g., dystocia, 
retained fetal membranes, endometritis). Poor man¬ 
agement, together with suboptimal ovarian function 
during postpartum, also leads to poor estrus detection 
in large herds of dairy cows and other livestock leading 
to a dramatic decrease in the efficiency of artificial 
insemination-based programs [23]. Finally, several 
other factors can have a large impact on overall female 
health including subclinical infections and environ¬ 
mental factors such as heat stress which has direct 


effects on follicle development, oocyte quality and 
embryo development [24, 25]. 

Poor management is a primary cause of low repro¬ 
ductive performance of livestock in developing coun¬ 
tries. As an example, the domestic buffalo constitutes 
an essential farming resource to millions of families in 
developing countries, particularly Asia. This species 
has been traditionally regarded as having low repro¬ 
ductive efficiency, including late attainment of 
puberty, a seasonal pattern of reproduction, poor 
expression of estrus, low conception rates and long 
calving intervals. To a large extent, these characteris¬ 
tics can be attributed to environmental and manage¬ 
rial factors including the absence of a year-round 
nutrient supply, harsh environmental conditions and 
suboptimal human intervention [26, 27]. Different 
studies have shown that buffalo fertility can improve 
considerably by exercising proper management and 
feeding and that this can be enhanced by genetic selec¬ 
tion [27, 28]. 

In some instances, the problem is not a lack of 
nutrients but over nutrition. This is the case in the 
broiler chicken, in which overfeeding of growth- 
selected animals results in excessive recruitment of 
ovarian follicles leading to simultaneous ovulation of 
multiple follicles. This alters the timing of egg laying 
and results in poor eggshell quality [29]. This problem 
has been addressed by nutrient restriction of animals 
which is necessary to achieve reasonable levels of egg 
production. This is a significant production and wel¬ 
fare issue as nutrient-restricted broiler breeders show 
clear evidence of physiological stress as well as an 
increased incidence of abnormal behaviors, among 
other problems [30]. 

Limitations on the reproductive performance of 
livestock can also be imposed by naturally evolved 
traits. This is the case in sheep, goats and horses, in 
which ovulatory activity is restricted to certain 
periods of the year to ensure that offspring are born 
at a time when food resources are plentiful [31]. 
Another example is the inability to selectively 
breed for the desired gender for a given production 
trait (for example females only for milk and males 
only for meat production) which within livestock 
industries leads to considerable waste and welfare 
concerns due to the need to cull the less useful 
gender. 
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The Need and Potential of Transgenic 
Technologies to Improve Reproductive 
Performance of Livestock Species 

As outlined above, declining fertility trends in livestock 
can be partially reversed by improved management. 
This may include pharmacological control of repro¬ 
ductive function which, although effective in the 
short term, is nonetheless expensive and has limited 
benefits as not all animals respond adequately to hor¬ 
mone treatments, particularly if these are not associ¬ 
ated with improvements in more basic aspects of 
management [32-34]. 

Interventions aimed at increasing general herd 
health and welfare and reducing stress can be very 
effective in substantially improving fertility, particularly 
if they include close monitoring of the reproductive 
status of individual animals. Optimal implementation 
of such measures, however, can be costly and in some 
cases may not be feasible and/or economically viable, 
particularly in developing countries. 

Optimum nutrition is also an important aspect of 
good management, particularly as it relates to preven¬ 
tion of low energy balance during postpartum and 
other critical reproductive states [15, 19]. It has been 
shown that the extent to which reproductive perfor¬ 
mance can be increased through nutrition is limited 
[35] and that a given diet can have different effects on 
different aspects of reproduction, as exemplified by the 
administration of diets which stimulate plasma insulin 
levels in postpartum cattle [36]. Such diets can effec¬ 
tively stimulate follicle development but at the same 
time have negative effects on the oocyte, justifying the 
need for carefully tailoring diet composition to specific 
reproductive functions if optimum fertility is to be 
achieved. 

Although selection of livestock for certain produc¬ 
tion traits has been associated with a loss of fertility, 
studies with dairy cattle have shown that this loss can 
be reversed, through genome-wide selection on multi¬ 
ple traits, without completely compromising milk pro¬ 
duction [35]. However, eliminating the fertility 
problem in livestock through genetics would require 
that reproductive traits be included as a significant 
component of selection indexes and the desired out¬ 
come may not be achieved in decades. Alternatively, 
genetic gain could be aimed at reducing the impact of 


poor fertility on productivity, for example, by selecting 
for extended lactation periods in dairy cattle [14], 
although in many instances this may not be economi¬ 
cally feasible. In addition, it is unlikely that existing 
genetic variation in modern livestock lines will con¬ 
tinue to generate the rate of gain obtained in the past. 
On that note, the use of transgenic technology to 
induce modifications in selected genes followed by 
conventional breeding and selection would offer an 
attractive alternative to effectively introduce desirable 
fertility traits in livestock, particularly in cattle and 
sheep which have long generation times and small 
offspring numbers. 

Transgenic approaches have been used in livestock 
for the purposes of increasing productivity, conferring 
disease resistance and increasing environmental sus¬ 
tainability [2]. Similar approaches could be used to 
increase fertility (Fig. 1). These could be aimed at 
improving reproductive function directly (for example, 
by removing genes that naturally suppress ovulation) 
or indirectly (for example, by improving energy utili¬ 
zation by reproductive tissues) or at facilitating repro¬ 
ductive management of livestock (for example, by 
inserting reporter genes that could facilitate estrus 
detection or early pregnancy diagnosis). To achieve 
this, gene knockin or knockout approaches could be 
used to modify whole genes or large portions of these 
genes. Alternatively, novel ZFN technology allows for 
targeted or untargeted gene mutagenesis to be induced 
to selectively modify gene function in animals [37-39]. 
This approach would be more likely to be accepted by 
the public than the insertion of foreign genes into 
livestock genomes and it could also provide more pre¬ 
dictable results, particularly if natural or induced 
mutations of the gene(s) of interest already existed in 
the same or a different species. 

Successful application of transgenesis in livestock 
fertility will ultimately require a more thorough under¬ 
standing of reproductive physiology in these species. 
Transgenic studies aimed at targeting fertility genes in 
livestock have not been reported and therefore poten¬ 
tial gene targets would have to be obtained from data 
on naturally occurring mutations or single nucleotide 
polymorphisms associated with fertility, or from 
results of experimental gene targeting in rodents, 
which can already provide a substantial list of 
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Transgenic Technologies and Increased Livestock Fertility. Figure 1 

Schematic diagram showing stages of the reproductive process where transgenic technologies could impact. The 
examples presented include strategies to directly improve reproductive function (in red), to indirectly favor reproductive 
success (in green), or to facilitate reproductive management (in blue) 


candidate genes [40]. It must be stressed that, because 
of significant species differences, considerable caution 
should be used when attempting to extrapolate results 
from genetically modified mice into other species. 
A clear example of this is the failure of genetic deficien¬ 
cies in bone morphogenetic protein (BMP) 15 or 
growth differentiation factor (GDF) 9, which are nat¬ 
urally associated with multiple ovulation in sheep, to 
increase the ovulatory response in mice [41]. In addi¬ 
tion, it is essential to remember that most reproductive 
traits are controlled by several genes acting in concert 
and they may not therefore be easily altered by 
targeting a single gene. Finally, genetic modification 
in mice can reportedly be associated with a reduction 
of fertility in vitro [42] , an observation that would need 
to be properly addressed. 

The choice of a particular gene modification aimed 
at improving livestock fertility would need to be based 
on different considerations. Optimally, a gene should be 
targeted only in a specific cell type or organ of interest. 
This could be achieved with the use of cell-specific gene 
promoters to drive the targeting event. Choosing a gene 
target with naturally restricted expression, if possible 


restricted to the cell type of interest, would be technically 
simpler and more efficient. In addition, small-scale 
mutagenesis rather than whole gene replacement or 
insertion of a new gene would be preferred to achieve 
the desired phenotype effects. This is now possible with 
remarkable efficiency in rodents and pigs by using ZFN 
technology [37-39]. Lastly, the intended mutation 
would optimally exist naturally and have been charac¬ 
terized thus allowing more accurate prediction of the 
phenotype in transgenic offspring. 

Potential Targets for Transgenic Improvement of 
Livestock Fertility 

Among the genes that could be targeted to increase 
fertility in livestock, certain members of the BMP fam¬ 
ily meet all three criteria described above for an opti¬ 
mum target. In this section, these genes will be first 
considered in detail followed by brief reference to 
others that could be targeted to improve different 
aspects of reproduction. 

Natural mutations in the BMP ligands, BMP 15 and 
GDF9, and in the BMP receptor type IB (BMPR1B) 
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have been described in different breeds of high prolif¬ 
icacy sheep and some of them have been characterized 
in detail [43, 44]. Five different point mutations were 
identified in BMP 15 [FecX locus) and one in each of 
GDF9 ( FecG ) and BMPR1B ( FecB ). These mutations 
led in each case to reduced production of biologically 
active protein and/or altered protein signaling. Homo¬ 
zygosis for either BMP 15 or GDF9 mutations is asso¬ 
ciated with infertility due to disruption of early ovarian 
follicle development, whereas heterozygous animals 
show natural higher ovulatory rates than wild types 
(about 3-4 vs 2 follicles per ovulation). The BMPR1B 
mutation in sheep is also associated with a higher ovu¬ 
lation rate in heterozygous animals, but in this case 
homozygous animals not only are fertile but they dis¬ 
play an even larger positive effect on ovulation rate (>5 
follicles per ovulation). Expression of BMP 15 and 
GDF9, but not BMR1B, is mostly restricted to the 
oocyte. For both BMP 15 and GDF9 mutations, the 
different ovarian phenotypes observed in homozygous 
and heterozygous animals are thought to largely reflect 
the role of these growth factors in promoting cellular 
proliferation during early stages of follicular develop¬ 
ment and in preventing premature maturation of late 
stage follicles, respectively (Fig. 2) [43, 45]. In hetero¬ 
zygotes for either mutation, reduced growth factor 
levels reportedly lead to increased responsiveness to 
the gonadotropin, follicle-stimulating hormone, and 
premature acquisition of responsiveness to luteinizing 
hormone, by granulosa cells of developing follicles 
which facilitates follicle maturation leading to the 
recruitment of an increased number of ovulatory folli¬ 
cles [43]. This phenomenon could be exploited using 
transgenesis to increase ovulatory rate not only in other 
sheep breeds but also in monovular species such as 
cattle. Evidence from immunization studies indicates 
that, as in sheep, altering the levels of BMP 15 and/or 
GDF in cattle has clear effects on follicle development 
and ovulation rate [46]. Based on this and other infor¬ 
mation on the biological role of BMP 15 and GDF9 in 
the bovine ovary [47], as well as on the phenotype 
described in mutant sheep, it can be predicted that 
similar mutations in BMP 15 and/or GDF9 in cattle 
would result in animals with increased follicular sensi¬ 
tivity to gonadotropins and therefore a reduced 
gonadotropin dependence for follicle maturation. 
This change would provide a clear physiological 
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Transgenic Technologies and Increased Livestock 
Fertility. Figure 2 

Schematic of the physiological control of ovarian follicle 
maturation by pituitary gonadotropins and oocyte-derived 
BMP ligands. For simplicity, only BMP15 is shown. During 
normal estrous cycles, systemic gonadotropin levels 
stimulate follicle maturation leading to the production of 
estradiol which will eventually trigger a surge in pituitary 
LH release and ovulation followed by luteinization of 
follicular cells. Current evidence from ruminants indicates 
that BMP15 restricts the maturation-promoting effects of 
gonadotropins thus preventing the development of an 
excessive number of preovulatory follicles and early 
ovulation and/or luteinization. It is proposed that 
transgenically altering the levels of BMP15 in cattle would 
counteract the relative deficiency in gonadotropin levels 
during the postpartum period leading to early ovulation. 
FSH Follicle-stimulating hormone, LH Luteinizing hormone, 
BMP!5 Bone morphogenetic protein 15 


advantage during situations, such as the early lactation 
period, when energy demands for reproduction cannot 
be fully met resulting in insufficient gonadotropin 
stimulation that prevents normal follicle maturation 
and restoration of ovulatory activity [16, 48]. As 
a result, ovulatory activity would be predictably 
restored early after parturition providing an opportu¬ 
nity for reduced calving intervals. It is very important 
to consider, however, that for the increased incidence 
of ovulation in such transgenic cattle to effectively lead 
to an increase in reproductive efficiency, it would 
have to be associated with the implementation of 
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measures to ensure adequate oocyte quality and uterine 
health, so that pregnancy could be successfully 
established and maintained. An increased frequency 
of twining would be likely in the transgenic cattle 
lines which, although not desirable in certain situa¬ 
tions, could still be exploited by the cattle industry to 
increase productivity. In addition to the natural muta¬ 
tions considered here, there are other high prolificacy 
phenotypes identified in sheep which do not seem to be 
associated with the BMP system [49]; identification of 
the specific genes involved will provide additional tar¬ 
gets for manipulation of fertility in livestock. 

Aside from the BMP system, there is evidence in 
livestock to indicate that the estrogen receptor (ESR) 
could be targeted to increase prolificacy. In pigs, there 
are associations between litter size and several genes 
including the ESR, prolactin receptor (PPLR), and 
retinol-binding protein (RBP) genes [50]. Rothschild 
and associates [51] found a Pvull polymorphism in 
intron 9 of ESR1 in prolific Chinese Meishan pigs and 
commercial Large White populations. Among the Pvull 
genotype sows homozygous for the desired allele had 
larger litters at birth with more live born piglets. Intro¬ 
duction of a mutated or polymorphic ESR gene could 
therefore be used to increase litter size in several pig 
breeds. 

The use of transgenesis has also been proposed to 
address gender inefficiency in livestock industries [2]. 
More precisely, it was suggested that genes involved in 
the production of functional sperm [52] or sex deter¬ 
mination [6] and that have been successfully targeted 
in mice and birds could be used as targets for transgenic 
alteration of sex ratios in livestock. For example, the 
gene, DMRT1 (doublesex and mab-3-related transcrip¬ 
tion factor 1), is implicated in male gonad development 
in vertebrates and its knockdown using RNA interfer¬ 
ence in early chicken embryos resulted in gonadal fem¬ 
inization of genetically male embryos leading to partial 
sex reversal [6]. An alternative approach to address 
gender inefficiency would be, rather than trying to 
alter the natural gender ratio, to transgenically enhance 
specific production traits in a gender-specific manner. 
As an example, in an attempt to produce transgenic 
animals with muscular hypertrophy similar to “double- 
muscling” which results from naturally occurring 
loss-of-function myostatin (MSTN) mutations in 
cattle [53], Georges and associates [54] targeted 


trans-inactivators of Mstn on the Y chromosome of 
mice. The resulting transgenic males showed a 5-20% 
increase in skeletal muscle mass. The authors suggested 
the use of this approach in dairy cattle to produce 
breeds with combined beef and dairy abilities [54]. 

Finally, targeting of a number of other aspects of 
reproductive physiology through transgenesis may be 
desirable to address specific causes of reduced fertility. 
This could be done for example to improve prenatal 
survival in different species by increasing the expres¬ 
sion of known luteotrophic and antiluteolytic concep- 
tus signals which would be expected to reduce embryo 
mortality and thereby improve pregnancy rate [55], or 
to reduce seasonal constraints on reproduction by 
targeting the neuroendocrine pathways involved [56] 
to generate transgenic small ruminants capable of year- 
round breeding in temperate latitudes. 

Future Directions 

Since first reported over 30 years ago [57], the use of 
transgenic technologies in mice has been extremely 
useful in unraveling genetic mechanisms, including 
reproductive processes. Although since then the appli¬ 
cation of such technologies in other species including 
livestock has encountered numerous roadblocks, con¬ 
siderable technical improvements have been made 
which now allow specific and precise gene targeting in 
vivo [38, 39]. The vast potential of transgenic tech¬ 
nologies in livestock has been extensively demon¬ 
strated by the successful targeting of many 
production-related traits in ruminants, cattle and 
sheep [2]. Although there has been public reluctance 
toward the use of such technologies in food-producing 
animals, technical advances allowing the production of 
safer foods from transgenic animals together with 
mounting social pressures demanding an increase in 
the availability of animal products for a growing world 
population will likely change this, and recent FDA 
approval of a genetically modified salmon [58] is 
a good indication of such change already happening. 
Although attempts at transgenically increasing livestock 
fertility have not been reported, transgenic technologies 
hold particular promise in that regard, both in terms of 
reversing current decreasing fertility trends and alleviat¬ 
ing natural fertility constraints of livestock, two aspects 
that have a profound impact on overall industry 
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productivity and efficiency, and which is set to become 
increasingly important as demands for higher livestock 
productivity continue to increase. Studies in livestock 
species to increase understanding of their reproductive 
processes and to develop further refined gene targeting 
technologies will be key in bringing the realization of 
such promise much closer. 
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Glossary 

Animal cloning Non-sexual reproduction of an ani¬ 
mal by transfer of a nucleus from a differentiated 
cell into the cytoplasm of an enucleated oocyte; 
SCNT (somatic cell nuclear transfer): cloning 
using a somatic cell as nuclear donor. 

Chimeric animal Animal containing cells from two 
animals; chimeras are obtained by transferring 
embryonic cells from an animal into a recipient 
embryo; the chimera gametes contain the genome 
from one of the two embryos. 

Hybrid Animal resulting from the sexual reproduction 
of parents from different breeds (intraspecies hybrid) 
or parents from different species (interspecies hybrid). 

Knockdown Inhibition of the expression of a gene at 
the mRNA level by a siRNA. 

Knockin Targeted integration of a gene by homolo¬ 
gous recombination. 

Knockout Inactivation of a gene by homologous 
recombination. 

Lentiviral vector Gene construction able to integrate 
a foreign gene into a genome via an infection 
mechanism. 

Meganuclease Endonuclease that is able to cut both 
strands of DNA and enhance the efficiency of 
homologous recombination. 

Pluripotent cell Cell that is able to participate in the 
development of all the organs; lines of pluripotent 


cells can be established from early embryos (ES: 
embryonic stem cells) or from somatic cells (iPS: 
induced pluripotent cells) obtained by the transfer 
of genes responsible for the pluripotency of embry¬ 
onic cells. 

siRNA Small interfering RNA (also known as RNAi) 
that is able to inactivate specifically an mRNA by its 
degradation or by the reversible inhibition of its 
translation; siRNAs are generated by the degrada¬ 
tion of long double-stranded RNAs, by the tran¬ 
scription of micro-RNA genes, by the transcription 
of gene constructions coding for shRNAs (small 
hairpin RNAs), or by chemical synthesis. 
Transgenesis Experimental transfer of an isolated 
gene (or a DNA fragment of any origin) to animal 
cells making the transmission of the genetic modi¬ 
fication to progeny by sexual reproduction possible. 
The animals harboring the foreign genes are known 
as transgenic animals, transgenics, GM animals 
(genetically modified animals), rDNA animals 
(recombinant DNA animals), or GE animals 
(genetically engineered animals). 

Zinc finger nuclease (ZFN) Engineered nucleases that 
are able to cleave both strands of genomic DNA in 
specific sites. ZFNs as meganucleases are able to 
induce a DNA repair and a local mutation equiva¬ 
lent to a knockout in the absence of foreign DNA or 
targeted gene integration at a high efficiency in the 
presence of a homologous recombination vector. 

Definition of the Subject 

Various techniques and mainly gene cloning, genome 
sequencing as well as transcriptomics provide 
researchers with an increasing number of genes. In 
order to know the role of the genes and the mechanisms 
of their regulation, it is mandatory to reintroduce them 
into their natural complex environment, cells, and ani¬ 
mals. Transgenesis has thus become a major tool for 
biologists, and presently, at least 90% of GM animals 
are generated for basic studies. Transgenesis is not only 
a tool for research; it is also more and more extensively 
used for various biotechnological projects in the tradi¬ 
tional fields of biology applications: medicine and 
agriculture. 

The information provided by the understanding of 
the biological functions of humans and animals may 
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give clue for the design of new treatments for patients 
and selection of farm animals, respectively. 
Transgenesis has thus become a key tool for the crea¬ 
tion of animal models for the study of human diseases. 
These studies may even provide researchers with 
genetic markers for diagnosis and genetic selection. 
The newly identified and studied genes may be used 
to produce small quantity of the corresponding recom¬ 
binant proteins to establish relations between their 
structure and their activity. Very large quantity of 
recombinant proteins of pharmaceutical interest may 
also be produced in milk or egg white of transgenic 
animals. Pig cells and organs may in principle be genet¬ 
ically modified to become tolerated by patients. Some 
newly identified genes may as well be transferred to 
farm animal to improve production as it is already the 
case in plants [112] (Fig. 1). 

The available techniques make it possible the addi¬ 
tion of exogenous genes and the elimination of genetic 
information in various animal genomes. Several more 
and more sophisticated tools allow also a fine-tuning of 
transgene expression. Although the generation of 
transgenic animals is no more a bottleneck for their 
different use, it remains laborious and costly especially 
in large animals. Some improvements of the methods 
are required and in course. The methods of gene 


transfer are closely linked to the reproduction tech¬ 
niques and to the aim of the projects. These methods, 
which include the construction of the genes to be 
transferred and which are adapted to the different 
animal species are described in the present chapter. 

Introduction 

By essence, living organisms are in permanent evolu¬ 
tion. This phenomenon is relatively slow, and it was 
probably not perceived by humans until they invented 
agriculture and breeding. The control of plant and 
animal reproduction made the empirical genetic selec¬ 
tion possible which provided to human communities 
all their essential food products, pets, and ornamental 
plants. This led to the generation of profoundly genet¬ 
ically modified organisms. Carrots, tomatoes, silk¬ 
worm, some dogs, etc. are unable to survive without 
the assistance of humans. 

The discovery of the Mendel laws allowed an 
improvement of the genetic selection. Yet, this selection 
remained based on spontaneous, thus random and 
unknown, mutations. During the first half of the last 
century, it appeared necessary and possible to increase 
the number of random mutations to enlarge the choice 
of the genetically modified organisms corresponding to 
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Transgenics: Alternative Gene Transfer Methods. Figure 1 

The different uses of isolated genes. Transgenesis, which includes random and targeted gene addition as well as specific 
gene inactivation and replacement is an essential tool for gene study and for biotechnological applications 
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the expectations of experimenters, farmers, and 
breeders. This was achieved by using chemical muta¬ 
gens and by generating multiple intraspecies and inter¬ 
species hybrids. One of the most impressive examples is 
the creation of a new cereal, triticale, which results from 
an artificial crossing between wheat and rye. This new 
plant is currently a source of feed. 

All these methods are imprecise as they induce 
multiple unknown mutations in addition to those 
which are expected. One of the problems of conven¬ 
tional genetic selection, either to create models or to 
improve production, is that the selected genes are 
unknown and that a large number of genes also 
unknown are co-selected with the genes of interest 
(Fig. 2). Yet, these approaches were globally highly 
beneficial for humans. They also show that the plastic¬ 
ity of living organisms is high and that humans have 
empirically learned to manipulate them successfully 
with limited undesirable side effects. The discovery of 
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Figure 2 

(a) Conventional genetic selection relies on the random 
chromosome rearrangement during sexual reproduction 
and, thus, to the random distribution of the different gene 
versions in offspring. The gene of interest responsible for 
the expression of a valuable genetic trait, and which is 
selected, is then unknown and the process implies the 
co-selection of a number of unknown potentially 
deleterious genes surrounding the gene of interest. 

(b) Selection by gene transfer offers the possibility to add 
(or delete) a single gene having a known function into 

a living organism. This gene may be of various origins and 
may be optimized before being transferred 


DNA and genes opened wide avenues for research and 
biotechnological applications. Indeed, the manipula¬ 
tion of isolated and known genes makes it possible 
more diverse and better controlled genetic modifica¬ 
tions (Fig. 2). 

The introduction of isolated genes into cells has 
become a common practise in the 1970s of the last 
century, soon after the emergence of the genetic engi¬ 
neering techniques. It represented a great progress for 
the understanding of gene functions and mechanisms 
of action. This technique is still widely used, and it 
started being complemented in 1980 and 1983 by 
gene transfer into animals and plants, respectively, to 
generate lines of genetically modified organisms, also 
known as transgenic animals and plants. 

The first transgenic animals, mice, were obtained by 
micro injecting the genes into one of the nuclei 
(pronuclei) of 1-day embryos [31]. This method 
could be extrapolated successfully to three other mam¬ 
mals (rabbits, pigs, and sheep) in 1985 [32], but it soon 
appeared that other methods had to be implemented 
for some species. Transgenesis is presently carried out 
essentially for basic research in only a few species: 
a mammal (mice), an insect (drosophila), fish (medaka 
and zebra fish), and a worm (Caenorhabditis elegans). 
Some farm animals (rabbits, pigs, chicken, sheep, goat, 
and cow) are being used for specific studies, which 
cannot be performed for biological reasons with labo¬ 
ratory animals. Essentially, the products from some 
farm animals are expected to be improved by 
transgenesis in addition to classical genetic selection 
in the coming decades. 

Several techniques to generate transgenic animals 
have made considerable progress in the past decade: 

(1) direct gene transfer into embryos either by micro¬ 
injection of DNA, transposons, or lentiviral vectors or 
via sperm incubated with DNA and transferred to 
oocytes by ICSI (intracytoplasmic sperm injection), 

(2) via intermediate cells in which the gene modifica¬ 
tions have been achieved and further used to generate 
animals harboring the foreign DNA sequence; these 
cells are either pluripotent cells that are able to give 
birth to chimeric transgenic animals ES (embryonic 
stem cells) in mice as well as iPS (induced pluripotent 
cells obtained after dedifferentiation of somatic cells) 
potentially in most species or somatic cells used for 
generating transgenic clones (Fig. 3). 
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Transgenics: Alternative Gene Transfer Methods. Figure 3 

Different methods to generate transgenic animals: (1) DNA transfer via direct microinjection into pronucleus or cytoplasm 
of embryo; (2) DNA transfer via a transposon: The foreign gene is introduced into the transposon, which is injected into 
a pronucleus; (3) DNA transfer via a lentiviral vector: The gene of interest introduced in a lentiviral vector is injected 
between the zona pellucida and membrane of the oocyte or the embryo; (4) DNA transfer via sperm: Sperm is incubated 
with the foreign gene and injected into the oocyte cytoplasm for fertilization by ICSI (intracytoplamic sperm injection); 
(5) DNA transfer via pluripotent or multipotent cells: The foreign gene is introduced into pluripotent cell lines (ES, 
embryonic stem cells: lines established from early embryo or iPS: cells obtained after dedifferentiation of somatic cells) or 
into multipotent cell lines (EG, gonad cells lines established from primordial germ cells of fetal gonads); the pluripotent 
cells containing the foreign gene are injected into an early embryo to generate chimeric animals harboring the foreign 
gene DNA; the multipotent EG cells containing the foreign gene are injected into embryos to generate gametes harboring 
the transgene; in both cases, the transgene is transmitted to progeny; (6) DNA transfer via cloning: The foreign gene is 
transferred into a somatic cell, the nucleus of which is introduced into the cytoplasm of an enucleated oocyte to generate 
a transgenic clone. Methods 1, 2, 3, and 4 allow random gene addition whereas methods 5 and 6 allow random gene 
addition and targeted gene integration via homologous recombination for gene addition or gene replacement including 
gene knockout and knockin 


Another problem emerged rapidly. The very first 
transgenes were expressed, and they were able, in some 
cases, to induce some phenotypic modifications in 
animals. The first example was the giant mice obtained 


in 1982 [71] by overexpressing growth hormone genes. 
It also appeared that the expression of the transgenes was 
often not satisfactory and not easily controlled. This was 
clearly due to the insufficient knowledge of the 
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mechanisms controlling gene expression. Thus, for 
years, only empirical gene constructions having some¬ 
times limited efficiency were used. The strategy of 
researchers was and often still is to generate several 
lines of transgenic mice (or other species) and to keep 
only those in which the transgene is expressed as 
expected. This strategy appeared insufficient when costly 
large transgenic animals were to be used and when finely 
tuned transgene expression was needed. Different 
methods to express transgenes in a well-controlled man¬ 
ner were found: (1) gene targeting by homologous 
recombination [8] improved or not by a genomic DNA 
cleavage locally induced by engineered meganucleases or 
zinc finger nucleases, leading either to gene knockin or 
knockout by a gene replacement as well as by NHEJ 
(non-homologous end joining), (2) conditional knock¬ 
out using Cre recombinase gene controlled by exogenous 
inducers such as doxycycline and a engineered Cre 
recombinase activated by 4-hydroxy tamoxifen, (3) inac¬ 
tivation of mRNA by knockdown with siRNA derived 
from transgenes coding for shRNA or miRNA, 
(4) overexpression of negative transdominant proteins 
inactivating the genes at the protein level. 

The failure of transgene expression raised fundamen¬ 
tal questions on gene mechanism of action to experi¬ 
menters. This is particularly the case for the discovery of 
remote regulatory elements globally known as insulators. 
Indeed, as opposed to bacteria, yeast, and plants, essential 
transcription regulators are spread over long genomic 
DNA regions in animals and, namely, in higher verte¬ 
brates [53]. Interestingly, answers were given to some of 
these questions, thanks to transgenesis and transgenesis 
efficiency was improved, thanks to these discoveries. 
Despite very significant improvement of several 
transgenesis methods, the efficiency of gene transfer and 
the control of transgene expression remain limiting factors 
for the optimal use of transgenic animals for research as 
well as for biotechnological applications. Important 
improvements of these methods are in course. The more 
efficient of gene targeting via the action of meganucleases 
and zinc finger endonucleases is a case in point. 

Methods of Gene Transfer 

Gene Transfer into Cells 

Spontaneous gene transfer into cells occurs only mar¬ 
ginally. Different techniques are being used to reach 


this goal. A group of techniques relies on artificial 
physicochemical or mechanical processes whereas 
another group utilizes natural mechanisms of gene 
transfer, essentially infection. Transfection implies the 
association of DNA with molecules, which have the 
capacity to bind cell plasma membrane and to internal¬ 
ize the complex into the cytoplasm. The endocytosis 
process includes the transfer of the internalized mate¬ 
rial into lysosomes where it is processed or degraded. 
A proportion of non-degraded DNA is more or less 
randomly recombined. A part of the DNA is then 
transferred to the nucleus, and the genes it contains 
may be transiently transcribed. When cells do not 
divide, the DNA may stay several days in the nucleus. 
During cell division, most part of the foreign DNA is 
degraded and in a small percentage of cells, the foreign 
DNA becomes integrated into the host genome either 
randomly or in a targeted manner according to the 
sequence of the transferred DNA. A number of mole¬ 
cules are available, and new ones are regularly proposed 
to enhance the efficiency of cell transfection. These 
molecules may increase the endocytotic process 
according to the cell type, diminish the degradation 
of DNA, favor the transfer of DNA or the nucleus, or 
be less cytotoxic. 

An alternative to transfection is electroporation. 
The method consists of incubating cells in the presence 
of DNA and to submit them to pulses of electric field, 
which generate transient pores in plasma membrane 
allowing the uptake of DNA. This technique is rela¬ 
tively efficient according to the cell type to obtain stable 
cells harboring a foreign gene, but many cells do not 
survive after the electric pulses. The fate of DNA in cells 
is essentially similar to this following transfection. 

It is possible to select the cells in which the foreign 
DNA is stably integrated into the genome. To reach 
easily this goal, one popular way consists of co¬ 
transfecting a selection gene with the gene of interest. 
The selection gene may be independent of the gene of 
interest. Random recombination may then associate 
the two genes in the same DNA fragment, making the 
selection of the cells harboring the two co-integrated 
genes possible. Alternatively, the selection gene may 
have been associated to the gene of interest in 
a specific construction. The co-integration of the two 
genes is then more frequent, and the selection of 
the cells harboring the gene of interest is easier. 
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One possible drawback of this protocol is that the 
selection gene remains present in the cell. 

The most efficient classical way to transfer gene into 
cells is the direct DNA microinjection in the cytoplasm 
or the nucleus. This method is relatively laborious, 
requires specific material, and a specific training. 
Moreover, gene transfer can then be achieved only in 
a limited number of cells. 

Natural mechanisms of gene transfer are being 
implemented to transfer foreign DNA into cells. Some 
molecules are naturally able to transfer DNA from the 
outside of the cells to their nucleus. Lactoferrin was 
shown to have this property, but this mechanism seems 
insufficiently efficient to be used. The natural capacity 
of viruses to transfer their genes into cells by infection 
mechanisms has been retained to design viral vectors 
carrying the foreign genes. Such vectors have been 
studied and used during the last two decades with 
limited success for gene therapy. A few types of viruses 
have been retained to be used for gene therapy and 
those which transfer their genes into the cell genome 
are being implemented to generate transgenic animals. 
These vectors rely on the use of retroviral genomes, 
which must be integrated into the infected cells to be 
replicated and able to synthesize infectious viral 
particles. 

Gene Transfer into Embryo 

To generate transgenic animals, the foreign gene must 
be present and integrated into the genome of the 
embryos at the one-cell stage to allow its transmission 
into all the cells of the animal or at least of their 
gametes. The simplest theoretical way to reach this 
goal is to transfer the foreign gene directly into the 
embryo. In practice, this strategy is not always efficient. 
Indeed, embryos are rare and costly cells especially in 
large farm animals. In species in which gametes are very 
abundant, the direct gene transfer using biolistics has 
met success in fish and marine invertebrates [63] and 
insects [18]. In practice, this method consists of incu¬ 
bating DNA with gold or platinum. The DNA-coated 
particles are then launched through the membrane of 
the embryos. 

Hence, only the highly efficient methods of gene 
transfer may be successful in these conditions even if 
only random gene integration is needed. The targeted 


integration of foreign DNA is a rare event as it is based 
on a homologous recombination between the host gene 
and the vector. In these situations, even the most effi¬ 
cient classical techniques of gene transfer are unable to 
induce a gene targeting at an acceptable rate. 

The genetic modifications must then be achieved in 
cultured cells, which must have the capacity to partic¬ 
ipate in the development of the embryos and be able to 
transmit the genetic modification to progeny. Pluripo- 
tent cells (ES cells or iPS) may, in the best cases, par¬ 
ticipate in the generation of chimeric animals in which 
a significant proportion of the gametes harbor the 
foreign DNA. Particular multipotent cells, the primor¬ 
dial germ cells (EG cells) in birds can participate in the 
formation of genetically modified gametes and in the 
generation of transgenic animals. The animal cloning 
technique is another possibility. The genetic modifica¬ 
tion is then performed in somatic cells that are further 
used to generate transgenic clones by nuclear transfer. 

These different methods to generate transgenic ani¬ 
mals are schematically represented in Fig. 3. 

Mechanisms of Gene Integration 

Random Integration The foreign DNA introduced 
into the cytoplasm by any method recombines 
according to a random process, leading to the forma¬ 
tion of multimers known as concatemers including 
gene rearrangement and mutations. The different cop¬ 
ies of the gene are then organized in head to tail or in 
tandem. When the foreign DNA is introduced directly 
into the nucleus (essentially by microinjection), 
a polymerization also occurs but following a process 
of homologous recombination generating concatemers 
organized essentially in tandem with limited mutations 
and rearrangements. The integration of foreign DNA 
fragment into a genome may occur by two different 
mechanisms. The most frequent process is considered 
as leading to a random integration. Targeted integra¬ 
tion is much less frequent. 

In both cases, the foreign DNA is progressively 
degraded by the cell. This includes the action of exo- 
nucleases, which generate randomly single-stranded 
sequences in both ends of the foreign DNA. These 
sequences can recognize complementary regions in 
the genome, leading to the formation of hybrids. Dur¬ 
ing the cellular DNA replication, these abnormal 
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structures are corrected by the repair mechanisms of 
the cell. This leads to the elimination of the foreign 
DNA or to its integration in the genome [3] (Fig. 4). 
This process implementing a heterologous recombi¬ 
nation is considered as random since the recognition 
of the host DNA site depends on the action of the 
exonucleases. The different lines of transgenic ani¬ 
mals obtained in this way are thus all different from 
each other. They contain variable copy number of the 
transgene integrated each time at a different site. The 
integration of the foreign gene may damage locally 
the host DNA. Moreover, the transgene is then fre¬ 
quently submitted to the unpredictable and unknown 
effects of the transcription regulatory elements 


located in its vicinity. The regulatory elements of 
the transgene may also alter the transcription of the 
host genes in its vicinity. 

The integration of the foreign DNA by these 
methods is thus not controlled but likely not 
completely random as it occurs more frequently in 
regions containing genes and thus having an open 
chromatin structure, favoring the access of the foreign 
DNA to the host DNA. The integration site may be 
known by sequencing the flanking regions of the 
transgene. 

A systematic study revealed that transgenic mice 
heterozygous for the transgene show rarely abnormal¬ 
ities. On the contrary, the homozygous mice appear 
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Transgenics: Alternative Gene Transfer Methods. Figure 4 

Mechanism of random DNA integration. The ends of the foreign DNA are partially digested generating single-stranded 
sequences, which randomly recognize complementary host DNA sequences and provoke the integration of the 
foreign DNA 
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altered in a proportion as high as 3-10%, suggesting 
that the uncontrolled integration of the foreign DNA is 
often mutagenic [103, 104]. 

Targeted Integration To avoid the side effects of the 
random integration, it is possible to target the integra¬ 
tion of the foreign gene using homologous recombina¬ 
tion. This mechanism is based on the recognition 
between a genome sequence and the sequence of the 
exogenous DNA. This recognition leads to the forma¬ 
tion of hybrid and finally by the precise replacement of 
the endogenous gene by the exogenous DNA (Fig. 5). 
Homologous recombination exists in all living organ¬ 
isms. It is implemented to repair mutated genes using 
the other allele as a matrix, to redistribute the regions of 
homologous chromosomes during the formation of 
gametes, and to generate functional antibody genes 
from parent genes. Homologous recombination is rou¬ 
tinely used to genetically modify bacteria and yeast. 
Homologous recombination is a rare event 
corresponding to about 0.1-1% of the heterologous 
recombination. It is therefore not implemented directly 
in early embryos but in intermediate cells further used 
to generate transgenic animals. 

Homologous recombination allows in practice the 
replacement of a given gene by an exogenous DNA 
fragment. Several applications of this approach are 


possible: (1) the replacement of a gene by a non¬ 
functional DNA sequence, leading to the inactivation 
of the targeted gene known as gene knockout (Fig. 5), 
(2) the targeting of a foreign gene into a given region of 
the genome or the replacement of an allele by another 
allele known as knockin. 

DNA Microinjection 

About 1,000 copies of the isolated foreign gene 
contained in 1-2 pi may be injected into one of the 
pronuclei of 1-day mammal embryos. This method 
implies a superovulation of the females followed by 
a mating with a male to obtain an optimum number 
of embryos. The resulting one-cell embryos are col¬ 
lected the next day and micro injected with DNA. The 
embryos are then transferred to hormonally prepared 
recipient females using surgery operations. The yield of 
this method in mice is of 1-3 of transgenics for 100 
microinjected and transferred embryos. This rate is 
relatively low, and this is due to a large extent to the 
fact that only 50% of the embryos survive after the 
microinjection. This is clearly due to the mutagenic 
effect of DNA as the survival of embryos is high when 
the buffer without DNA is injected. In fact, 1,000 copies 
of the gene correspond to a very large excess of DNA 
in the cell, making the multiple random deleterious 
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Transgenics: Alternative Gene Transfer Methods. Figure 5 

Mechanism of targeted integration. An exogenous DNA having a sequence of several kb similar to that of a host gene 
may replace the host gene using a homologous recombination process. If a non-homologous sequence is surrounded 
by two homologous sequences, the two independent homologous recombinations direct the integration of the 
non-homologous sequence, leading to the knockout of the targeted gene 
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integrations and genome rearrangements depicted 
above possible. Despite its drawback and the fact that 
it is laborious, this technique is still the most frequently 
used in mice and rabbits. The efficiency of DNA micro¬ 
injection is lower in all the other mammalian species 
and very low in ruminants. This is not due to the 
difficulty to inject DNA but to the fact that the mech¬ 
anism of integration is for unknown reasons much less 
efficient in some species. 

The DNA microinjection in pronuclei gives birth to 
at least 30% of mice mosaic for the transgene. The 
transgene is then not present in all the cells of 
the transgenic founder. This is due to the fact that the 
integration of the foreign DNA occurs sometimes not 
in the first cell but later at the two- or four-cell stage. 
The transmission of the transgene from these founders 
appears not to respect the Mendel law. The transmis¬ 
sion rate is due to the fact that the transgene is not 
present in all the gametes. At the next generation, the 
proportion of transgenics is Mendelian [24]. About 1% 
of transgenic founders do not transmit their transgene 
as the mosaicism is very high and the transgene is rare 
or non-existent in gametes. 

In non-mammalian species, the pronuclei cannot 
be visualized as the embryo is embedded in an abun¬ 
dant and opaque vitellus. High amounts of DNA (mil¬ 
lions of copies in a few nanoliters) must then be 
injected into the cytoplasm of the one-cell embryos. 
This relatively simple technique is efficient in several 
fish species [42, 56] but highly inefficient in chicken, in 
Xenopus, in some fish, and in insects. For unknown 
reasons, the integration of the foreign DNA thus does 
not occur in some species. In lower vertebrates and 
invertebrates, the embryo DNA and the foreign DNA 
are replicated very rapidly. The foreign DNA is then 
highly amplified leading to multiple independent inte¬ 
grations occurring during the first days of embryo 
development in the same animals. The resulting trans¬ 
genic animals are often very mosaic making it difficult 
their use. Several reproduction cycles allow 
a segregation of the different transgenes until the ani¬ 
mals contain a single integration site. 

In a C. elegans , direct DNA injection into gonad 
syncytium leads to the generation of transgenics with 
a good yield [98]. 

Gene constructs bordered by I-Scel sites have been 
used to generate transgenic fish. The plasmids were 


previously cut by the I-Scel, and the fraction was 
injected without any previous DNA purification. Unex¬ 
pectedly, this protocol markedly increased the yield of 
transgenesis. Interestingly, the same observation was 
made in Xenopus. The mechanism improving 
transgenesis is not known [97]. The I-Scel might pro¬ 
tect DNA against degradation, favor DNA transfer to 
the nucleus, or directly stimulate the integration 
mechanism. 

Microinjection is therefore a good technique but 
insufficient in some species. Additional methods have 
been found and are still under study. 

Detection of the transgene and examination of its 
integrity can be achieved using Southern blotting or 
PCR using multiple primers corresponding to various 
regions of the transgene. Zygocity of the transgene may 
be evaluated by quantitative PCR [69] or in situ 
hybridization. 

Use of Transposons 

Transposons are short genomic DNA regions, which 
are replicated and randomly integrated into the same 
genome. The number of a given transposon is thus 
increasing until the cell blocks this process to protect 
itself from the degradation of its genome. Foreign genes 
can be introduced into transposons in vitro. The 
recombinant transposons may then be microinjected 
into 1-day embryos as it is for DNA. A transposon 
contains a gene coding for an integrase specific of this 
type of transposon and required for the integration of 
the transposon. The integrase gene is bordered by two 
inverted terminal repeat regions (ITR) required for the 
transposon integration. The addition of the foreign 
DNA implies the elimination of the integrase gene. 
This makes space for the foreign DNA, and it also 
prevents the recombinant transposon to disseminate 
in the genome. To allow the integration of the recom¬ 
binant transposon, the integrase protein or a gene con¬ 
struction directing the synthesis of the integrase must 
be co-injected with the recombinant transposon 
(Fig. 6). The foreign gene thus becomes integrated 
into the embryos with a yield of about 1%. Essentially, 
all the transgenic insects are generated by using trans¬ 
posons as vectors [43, 95]. Transposons also proved 
efficient to generate transgenic fish, chicken, and mam¬ 
mals [22, 23]. The transposons used for transgenesis 
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Transgenics: Alternative Gene Transfer Methods. Figure 6 

Gene transfer using a transposon. The integrase gene of a transposon is replaced by the gene of interest between the two 
ITR (inverted terminal repeats) required with the integrase for an efficient integration. Integrase or a gene coding 
for this protein must be injected with the transposon to allow its integration 


are chosen or engineered to be unable to disseminate in 
the host genome under the action of the integrase of 
endogenous transposons. Transposons are therefore 
efficient and safe tools, but they can harbor no more 
than 2-3 kb of foreign DNA. 

Transposons are being used with ICSI giving a high 
transgenensis rate [64]. 

Efficient transposons started being used to dissem¬ 
inate in genomes after the addition of the 
corresponding integrase into cells. This leads to multi¬ 
ple random integrations of the transposon providing 
researchers with insertional mutants. A correlation 
may then be established between a biological alteration 
of the animals and the nature of the gene inactivated by 
the presence of the transposon within the gene [22]. 

Use of Lentiviral Vectors 

Retroviruses have not the capacity to autoreplicate, and 
they must be integrated stably into the genome of the 
cells they infected to replicate. This explains why up to 
1% of animal genomes contain degenerated retroviral 


genes. This property of retroviruses is implemented to 
integrate foreign genes in cells, in animals, and in 
patient’s somatic cells. For this purpose, the viral 
genes are removed from the genome of lentiviruses 
(a category of retroviruses) and replaced by the genes 
of interest. Viral particles are then prepared and used to 
transfer the foreign genes into oocytes or one-cell 
embryos (Fig. 7). Retroviral vectors have been studied 
and used during the last two decades for gene therapy. 
Important improvements of these vectors have mark¬ 
edly enhanced their efficiency. Vectors using AFV 
(avian leucosis virus) studied two decades ago proved 
poorly efficient to generate transgenic chicken [4, 83]. 

The lentiviruses have the advantage over the com¬ 
mon retroviruses to be able to infect and transfer their 
genes in quiescent as well as in multiplying cells. The 
majority of the retrovirus genomes need a cell multi¬ 
plication including a transient degradation of the 
nuclear membrane to reach chromatin and integrate 
into the cell genome. On the contrary, lentiviral viruses 
contain proteins carrying their genome to the 
nucleus in quiescent as well as in multiplying cells. 
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Transgenics: Alternative Gene Transfer Methods. Figure 7 

Gene transfer using lentiviral vectors. The pathogenic genes are removed from the HIV genome and replaced by the gene 
of interest. The gene construction is transfected into trans-complementing cells synthesizing the essential HIV proteins 
required for the formation of infectious recombinant particles. The particles secreted from the cells in the culture 
medium are injected between the zona pellucida and the membrane of the cell embryos or of oocytes or within the fetal 
gonad in chicken. The infection is followed by an efficient integration of the gene of interest 


EIAV (equine infectious anemia virus) proved that it is 
able to generate transgenic chicken [60]. Presently, the 
most frequently used lentiviral vector derives from 
the HIV (human immunodeficiency virus) genome. 
The natural envelope protein of the HIV, which recog¬ 
nizes specific receptors on the plasma membrane to 
induce infection has been replaced by the envelope 
of vesicular somatitis virus, which is not a retrovirus. 
This envelope recognizes the phospholipids of plasma 
membrane, making the infection of essentially all cell 
types possible. The particles containing this envelope 
are stable, and they can be concentrated and adminis¬ 
tered at a high concentration into embryos or oocytes. 
For unknown reasons, lentiviral vectors have to be 
injected in cow oocytes rather than in one-cell embryos 
to transfer their genes. 

Safe experimental conditions have been defined to 
use the lentiviral vectors. This method proved very 


highly efficient in several species including mammals 
[74, 78] and birds [11, 52, 86]. Up to 90% oftransgenic 
animals maybe obtained. This results from the fact that 
with high viral particle concentration, multiple inde¬ 
pendent integrations take place in the embryo genome. 
These integrations may occur later than the first cell 
stage giving birth to mosaic animals. The selection of 
lines harboring a single integration is preferable, but it 
may take a very long time in farm animals. Reducing 
the concentration of viral particles reduces the yield of 
transgenics but also the multiple integrations. 

Trangenes transferred by lentiviral vectors are 
reputed not to become silent on the contrary to 
transgenes transferred by plasmidic constructions. 
This may be due in part to the fact that one or 
several integrated copies are active whereas others 
have been silenced. Lentiviral proved to be efficient 
tools to express transgenes coding for siRNAs [99]. 
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Interestingly, siRNA could induce specific gene knock¬ 
down in rat [19, 35]. This observation is important as 
the classical tools to induce gene knockout (ES cells and 
cloning) are not available in this species. Lentiviral 
harboring foreign genes driven by cell-specific pro¬ 
moters may direct the expression of the transgenes in 
the targeted cells specifically [86]. The use of lentiviral 
vectors is limited by the fact that they cannot harbor 
more than 8 kb of foreign DNA. Special constructions 
must also sometimes be prepared to reduce the influ¬ 
ence of the viral enhancers on the transgene promoter. 

In mammals, the lentiviral vectors are injected 
between the zona pellucida and the cell membrane of 
one-cell embryos or oocytes. The efficiency of lentiviral 
vectors may be enhanced by injecting envelope-free 
constructions into cell cytoplasm [108]. 

The preparation of lentiviral particles carrying for¬ 
eign genes is routinely achieved by academic and pri¬ 
vate structures at a moderate price. This possibility is 
particularly attractive for laboratories, which do not 
need a frequent use of this tool. 

Use ofICSI 

Foreign DNA must not necessarily be introduced into 
one-cell embryos. In principle, it can be as well injected 
in gametes before fertilization. DNA micro injection 
into oocytes proved inefficient, and this approach was 
soon abandoned. Using sperm is another possibility 
based on the assumption that foreign DNA cannot 
integrate into the genome as in this cell DNA is embed¬ 
ded in protamines and not able to replicate. Sperm was 
rather postulated to bind DNA in its surface and carry 
it into the oocyte during fertilization. 

More than a decade ago, it was shown that sperm 
incubated in the presence of DNA before being used for 
fertilization was able to transfer the foreign gene into 
the oocyte and generate transgenic mice. This approach 
proved capable of generating transgenic mice, sheep, 
chicken, fish, and pigs [45, 109]. However, this method 
appeared difficult to use as DNA was frequently 
degraded [91]. The seminal plasma contains high 
DNAse activity, which degrades the gene and only 
rearranged fragments of the foreign genes were gener¬ 
ally found in the transgenic animals. An appropriate 
sperm washing is required to prevent DNA degrada¬ 
tion. For no clear reasons, not all the ejaculates can lead 


to a success of the method. Transgenic mice and rabbits 
were obtained by incubating sperm with DNA in the 
presence of DMSO (dimethylsulfoxide) and by using 
conventional in vitro fertilization [87]. 

The method has been greatly improved by using 
ICSI (intracytoplasmic Sperm Injection). This tech¬ 
nique, which consists of injecting sperm into the cyto¬ 
plasm of oocytes is currently used for in vitro 
fertilization in humans. To transfer genes, sperms 
from which plasma membrane has been damaged by 
freezing and thawing or with a mild treatment by non¬ 
polar detergents were incubated in the presence of the 
gene of interest and further used for fertilization by 
ICSI. The ICSI approach started being implemented in 
Xenopus a decade ago as all the other methods failed 
[59]. This method proved efficient in mice [65, 88] and 
pigs [109]. Transposon use and ICSI maybe combined 
to increase the yield of transgenesis [64, 88]. 

ICSI is therefore an excellent method to generate 
transgenic animals on condition that ICSI is possible in 
the considered species. One advantage of ICSI is that 
both long and short DNA fragments of DNA may be 
used sucessfully. DNA rearrangements may occur dur¬ 
ing ICSI especially when long DNA fragments are used. 
Another advantage is that foreign DNA is integrated 
mostly at the first cell stage of embryos. This reduces 
the number of animals being mosaic for the transgene. 

Use of Episomal Vectors 

The methods described above to transfer foreign genes 
rely on the integration of the DNA into the host 
genome. Another theoretical possibility is the use of 
episomal vectors capable of autoreplicating in host cells 
independently of the genomic DNA and transferred to 
daughter cells. Fragments of chromosomes are being 
used for particular projects, requiring the transfer of 
very long DNA fragments [44]. These chromosomal 
vectors are not of an easy use, and they carry 
a number of genes in addition to the gene of interest. 
These extra genes may interfere with the transgene or 
with the whole organism of the host. 

Another possibility consists of using vectors, which 
derive from viruses having the capacity to replicate in 
animal cells and to be transferred to daughter cells. 
Herpes viruses are naturally stably maintained as 
autonomous circular minichromosome at a low copy 
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number in animal cells. Foreign genes can be intro¬ 
duced into Herpes viral vectors and be maintained 
during cell division. This kind of vectors is generally 
species specific. This greatly reduces their potential use 
as well-known Herpes viruses are not available for all 
animal species. 

Episomal vectors not based on the use of viral 
elements are available. Such a vector proved highly 
efficient to transfer foreign genes into pig embryo 
using ICSI [58]. This vector was maintained without 
any selection pressure in the cells of the early develop¬ 
ing embryos but seemingly not later. These vectors are 
therefore excellent tools to study transgene effect dur¬ 
ing early embryo development. Hence, until now, only 
the integration of foreign DNA into the host genome 
makes it possible the generation of stable lines of trans¬ 
genic animals. 

A theoretical safety problem raised by the use of 
episomal vectors is that it could be transmitted to other 
cells mechanically and thus independently of any infec¬ 
tious process. However, this event is expected to occur 
very rarely. More likely, non-integrated DNA is more 
available to recombine with homologous sequences in 
the host genome, leading to mutations, chromosome 
rearrangement, or integration. 

Use of Intermediate Cells 

Use of Pluripotent Cells In some situations, the effi¬ 
ciency of the genetic modification is too low to be 
achieved by the methods described above. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case for gene targeting. One possibility to 
circumvent this problem is to genetically modify plu¬ 
ripotent cells that are further used to participate in the 
development of living organisms. Pluripotent cells have 
the capacity to participate in the development of all the 
organs including gametes. 

Pluripotent cells exist in the early embryos (morula 
and blastocysts), and they are known as ES cells 
(embryonic stem cells). The pluripotent cells can be 
cultured, genetically modified, selected and transferred 
into morula or blastocysts. These cells participate in the 
development of the embryo to give birth to chimeric 
transgenic animals (Fig. 3). This means that the organs 
of the animals, including sexual cells, derive from the 
genetically modified cells or from the recipient embryo. 
A proportion of the offsprings from these chimeric 


animals harbor the genetic modification if they derive 
from the transplanted cells. 

The first ES cells implemented to genetically modify 
animals (mice) were used at the end of the 1980s. For 
unknown reasons, commonly used ES cell lines have 
been established only in two mouse lines and mainly in 
the 129/Sv strain. In other lines and species, the ES cells 
lose their pluripotency. They can give birth to animals, 
which are still chimeric but have no more the capacity 
to transmit the genetic modification to their offspring. 
In practice, this complicates sometimes the use of the 
knockout mice. Indeed, in a number of cases, the gene 
knockout should be obtained in a genetic background 
very different from that of the 129/Sv strain. Successive 
crossings allow the mutation to be transferred in the 
strain in which the biological function in question may 
be optimally studied. 

After sustained efforts for two decades, authentic 
rat ES cell lines have been established [7,2, 49-51 ]. This 
breakthrough relies on the use of small molecules 
added into the culture medium. These molecules con¬ 
trol essential genes required for the maintenance of 
pluripotency. They replace proteins like LIF, which are 
commonly used for mouse ES cells but are not success¬ 
ful in other species. 

Recent experiments have shown that the transfer of 
three genes, normally expressed in pluripotent cells, 
into somatic cells can dedifferentiate these organ cells 
into pluripotent cells known as iPS (induced pluripo¬ 
tent cells) and almost similar to ES cells [68, 72, 93, 
105]. Interestingly, small molecules can mimic and 
replace Kfl4 gene, which is one of the genes required 
to transform somatic cells into pluripotent cells [55]. 
These experiments open avenues for cell therapy and 
gene therapy [76]. The approach known as therapeutic 
cloning and based on the capacity of cloning (SCNT) to 
dedifferentiate somatic cells into totipotent cells fur¬ 
ther differentiated in vitro into pluripotent cells has 
become virtually no more strictly necessary. iPS cells 
can potentially be obtained in different species by this 
method. Similarly, iPS cells might be implemented for 
transgenesis in species in which ES cells are not avail¬ 
able (Fig. 3). Cow and pig iPS cells have been obtained 
and are currently under study. 

Use of Primordial Germ Cells and Testis Stem Cells 

Experiments carried out a few years ago showed that 
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chicken primordial germ cells (PGC) can be isolated 
and cultured in conditions maintaining their 
multipotency giving stable cell lines known as EG cells 
(embryonic gonad cells). Foreign genes can be trans¬ 
ferred into EG cells, which can be implanted into recip¬ 
ient embryos and participate in gonad development. In 
practice, the EG cells, which contain the gene of interest 
and a selection gene are cloned, amplified, and injected 
into an early embryo in which the majority of the cells 
have been destroyed by irradiation. This gives the best 
chance to the EG cells to colonize the embryo and to 
give birth to transgenic showing a high degree of 
chimerism and thus transmitting their transgene 
to progeny with a high yield. This approach has 
greatly simplified the generation of transgenic chicken 
[33, 101]. 

Testicular cells, which are sperm precursors can 
be isolated, cultured, genetically modified, more or 
less differentiated in vitro, and transplanted into 
recipient testis to give functional sperms that are 
able to generate transgenic animals by fertilization. 
Alternatively, sperm cell precursors may be geneti¬ 
cally modified in situ using viral vectors [33, 41, 
46, 48, 94]. These methods are still under study, and 
they are not currently used to generate transgenic 
animals. 

Use of Cloning 

The birth of Dolly, the sheep, demonstrated that the 
genome of somatic cells can be reprogrammed after 
being introduced into an enucleated oocyte. This gen¬ 
erates a pseudo-embryo capable, with a relatively low 
yield, of giving birth to clones of the cell donor. This 
technique was initially designed to improve 
transgenesis efficiency in farm animals. This approach 
is likely to be used to accelerate genetic selection, but its 
only real application is presently transgenesis [81, 85]. 
The principle of this method is described in Fig. 3, and 
this topic is the matter of another chapter. Genes are 
transferred into somatic cells, which are then used to 
generate transgenic clones. This method has become 
the most frequently used for big farm animals as it 
simplifies the task of experimenters and enhances the 
rate of transgenic animals. Recently published impor¬ 
tant data have shown that the cloning technique does 
not provoke mutations in the clones [67]. 


Gene Construction 

Random Integration A problem, which has not been 
completely solved is the reliability of transgene expres¬ 
sion [36-38] . In the early 1980s, the first experiments to 
generate transgenic mice revealed that transgenes were 
often not working as expected. In a number of cases, the 
expression of the transgenes was very weak and not 
strictly specific to the promoter associated with the 
foreign gene. In a few cases, it was demonstrated that 
the ectopic expression of the transgenes was due to the 
presence of genomic enhancers in the vicinity of the 
integrated foreign DNA. The frequent transgene silenc¬ 
ing was thought to be induced by the integration of the 
foreign genes near genomic silencers. These putative 
silencers were rarely identified suggesting that the 
ectopic transgene expression and their silencing could 
be not symmetrical phenomena. It was also proved that 
the level of transgene expression was generally not 
a function of the integrated copy number. In a number 
of cases, the expression level appeared even lower when 
the number of integrated copies was higher. A striking 
demonstration was given by the experiment in which the 
human (3-globin gene was bordered by two LoxP 
sequences and integrated into mouse genome as several 
copies in tandem. The transgene remained silent in these 
mice but was reactivated in their offspring in which the 
copy number was reduced to one by the action of the Cre 
recombinase [26]. 

After about one decade, it appeared that this was 
due to chromatin position effects suggesting that the 
transgenes were recognized as foreign sequences by 
some unknown cellular mechanisms. One of the most 
surprising data was that a genomic DNA sequence 
containing the whole human [3-globin gene including 
its promoter region allowing the gene to be expressed as 
expected in cultured red blood cells remained silent in 
transgenic mice. This discrepancy suggested that the 
transgene silencing occurred more in vivo than in cul¬ 
tured cells and that this phenomenon could take place 
during the early phase of embryo development. 
A hypothesis was also that the genomic DNA sequence 
contained the whole (3-globin gene and some but not 
all the transcription regulators. A confrontation of the 
very low expression level in patients suffering from 
(3-thalassemia and the structure of their DNA in the 
genomic [3-globin gene region revealed that, in some 
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cases, the gene and its promoter were normal but that 
some remote genome regions were missing. This 
suggested that these regions could be the putative reg¬ 
ulators missing in transgenic mice. An association of 
these regions with the (3-globin gene allowed the later 
to be highly expressed in transgenic mice. The extensive 
study of the (3-globin gene locus in several species 
revealed that remote regulatory elements are present 
on both side of the locus. These elements bind tran¬ 
scription factors specifically present in differentiated 
red blood cells, and they form a transcription complex 
known as a hub in the vicinity of the promoter through 
a looping process (Fig. 8) ([20, 21]). This type of 
mechanism seems to be common to many if not all 
genes in vertebrates and similarly also in invertebrates. 

These observations may explain at least in part why 
traditionally constructed transgenes are so often poorly 
active and they suggest using long genomic DNA frag¬ 
ments contained in BAC (bacterial artificial chromo¬ 
some) vectors to promote transgene expression [53]. 
The implementation of the long DNA fragments may 
be laborious as they are sensitive to mechanical degra¬ 
dation [100, 102]. The long DNA fragments can be 
transferred using microinjection, ICSI, gene targeting, 
or via intermediate cells. The failure of transgene 
activity is likely due to multiple reasons, which still 


complicate the construction of vectors allowing an 
efficient and reliable expression of transgenes. The 
optimized conditions to use long DNA fragments as 
vectors are described in a recent paper [102]. 

Nucleotidic Composition of the Vectors Integrated 
retroviral sequences and transposons are inactivated by 
a cytosine methylation of the CpG motifs and the local 
formation of condensed chromatin (heterochromatin) 
in which histones are deacetylated and methylated in 
some sites. Transgenes seem to be inactivated by similar 
mechanisms. Many of the vertebrate genes contain 
CpG islets in their regulatory regions, which contribute 
to their expression. Some of the CpG motifs belong to 
the binding site of the transcription factor Spl, which is 
present not only in the promoter region of the gene but 
also sometimes in the first introns. An exceedingly large 
number CpG motif in vectors induces transgene silenc¬ 
ing. The replacement of some of the GC-rich regions by 
AT-rich regions improves transgene expression. MARs 
(matrix-attached region) are frequently found in the 
vicinity of genes, and they bind DNA to the nuclear 
matrix locally. MARs are generally AT rich, and they 
have been added into vectors to tentatively improve 
transgene expression. This approach met variable suc¬ 
cess. The Escherichia coli (3-galactosidase gene is rich in 
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Mechanism of action of remote transcription enhancers. The formation of loops allows the various regulatory factors to be 
in close vicinity and generate an active transcription complex 
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CpG, and it is known to be a potent transgene silencer. 
This silencing potency proved to be markedly reduced 
as the number of CpG was diminished [17, 34]. The 
coding sequences of a transgene may thus be obtained 
by chemical synthesis to replace a part of the CpG-rich 
codons by others without modifying the sequence of 
the corresponding protein. 

Use of Insulators In order to improve the expression 
of transgenes, it is possible to use large genomic DNA 
fragments (50-250 kb) expected to contain all the reg¬ 
ulatory elements of the gene of interest [53]. It implies 
only the isolation and characterization of BACs (bac¬ 
terial artificial chromosome) from a bank. Linearized 
or circular BACs may be used as such if the expression 
of the gene(s) they contain is wanted [102]. One draw¬ 
back of using BACs is that they often contain several 
genes. The BACs thus transfer all these genes poten¬ 
tially generating unknown and unwanted interactions 
with the animals. If needed, these genes may be 
inactivated in BACs by performing short deletions, 
for example, of the cap region, using homologous 
recombination in bacteria. 

An attractive approach consists of using BACs as 
vectors harboring the foreign genes. The foreign DNA 
sequence must be introduced into the BAC using 
homologous recombination in bacteria. It is important 
to note that the transgenes driven by BACs rarely work 
in an ideal fashion, if only this concept has a real 
meaning. Long genomic DNA fragments are expected 
to suppress the position effects, which is not often fully 
the case. Indeed, it is clear that the variegated expres¬ 
sion, which characterizes the conventional transgenes is 
less or even much less frequent in animals harboring 
BAC vectors. A higher proportion of animals 
expressing the transgenes is generally found with BAC 
than with plasmid vectors. Yet, the different lines har¬ 
boring BACs vectors usually do not express the 
transgenes at an identical level for a given number of 
integrated copies. Similarly, it has been rarely reported 
that the expression of the transgenes was strictly 
a function of the copy number of the integrated 
BACs. This means that the BACs provide transgenes 
with essential elements for their expression but they 
remain often not fully able to suppress the position 
effects. This disappointing observation may not 
be surprising from a theoretical point of view. 


Indeed, a locus has been constructed during evolution 
to express in an appropriate manner the genes it con¬ 
tains. This implies that these genes are protected 
against deleterious positions effects in their natural 
chromatin environment. They have no theoretical rea¬ 
sons to be independent of the position effect in all their 
integration sites. Some BACs may contain all the ele¬ 
ments providing transgenes with a complete indepen¬ 
dence of the integration site. If not, a BAC vector may 
still contain enough regulatory elements improving 
significantly transgene expression to justify its use. 

A more sophisticated approach could consist of 
using as vectors containing not all the DNA sequence 
of BACs but only the major elements involved in the 
control of gene and transgene expression. This implies 
that these regulatory elements have been identified, 
characterized, and introduced into mini-BACs or 
even plasmids. An example of this is a major regulatory 
region of the genes present in mammalian (3-globin 
locus, which is located upstream within the locus of 
olfactory receptor genes [21]. The study of the remote 
genomic regulatory elements is still in infancy. Apart 
from the technical difficulty to study them is the fact 
that each gene or gene cluster seems to have used 
available genomic sequences to design specific mecha¬ 
nisms allowing a satisfactory expression. Some of these 
regulatory elements have an unexpected structure. 
Examples are SINE B2 and Alu sequences or some 
active tRNA genes, which are essential regulators for 
neighbor genes [54]. 

The notion of boundary elements and insulators is 
essential to understand how unrelated genes can be 
expressed in a specific manner without being under the 
dependency of the neighbor gene regulators. This situa¬ 
tion is clearly often not encountered for transgenes 
suggesting that the constructs commonly used do not 
contains the natural insulators. Insulator activity has 
been found in the LCR (locus control region) of the 
chicken (3-globin locus. This activity was identified in 
a 300 bp fragment, which proved its ability to block in 
a specific sense the action of an enhancer when added 
between this enhancer and a promoter directing the 
expression of a reporter gene. The enhancer blocker was 
mediated by the binding of the regulatory protein CTCF 
to a specific DNA sequence. The CTCF element has now 
been found in the boundary region of several other genes. 
This type of elements, known as enhancer-blocking 
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insulators, cannot be assimilated to silencers as the former 
act only when they are located between an enhancer and 
a promoter. Moreover, the enhancer-blocking insulators 
often show unidirectional action. 

This 300-bp region of the chicken (3-globin locus 
was found later to contain another sequence known as 
a chromatin opener. Chromatin openers are regulators 
capable of maintaining a local euchromatin configura¬ 
tion favoring the expression of the neighbor gene by 
preventing the local formation of condensed chroma¬ 
tin (heterochromatin) [27]. The elements having this 
function are known as barrier insulators [27]. The 
barrier insulators cannot be assimilated to enhancers 
as their effect does not occur during transient foreign 
gene expression in transfected cells. The region locus 
known as 5’HS4 and containing the 300-bp sequence 
can improve the expression of a number of unrelated 
transgenes in mammals [29, 92]. However, the potency 
of the 5’HS4 element remains generally insufficient to 
express transgenes in a fully satisfactory manner. 

In the mean time, the presence of AT-rich 
MARs within the genomic region required for the 
expression of a gene suggested that these sequences 
were essential remote regulators. This hypothesis was 
not confirmed [90]. 

Optimization of the Transcribed Region The 5'UTR 
(untranslated region) must have less GC sequences 
stabilizing double-stranded hairpin structures, which 
do not favor ribosome migration to the initiation 
codon. The AUG initiation codon must preferably be 
in the Kozak consensus sequence GCCA/GCCAUGG to 
optimize translation initiation. The natural 5'UTR of 
the gene of interest may contain sequences regulating 
translation. It may be then useful not to keep this 
region and replace it by a short (not less than 80 
nucleotides) AT-rich 5'UTR region from gene known 
to be efficiently translated in many cell types or in the 
targeted cells of the animals. Some mRNAs encode 
proteins, which are not naturally secreted. Peptide 
signals may be added to their cDNA. 

A transgene must contain at least one intron, which 
is required to favor the transfer of the mRNA to the 
cytoplasm. The first intron of many genes contains 
sites, which bind transcription factors and they may 
favor transgene expression. The intron excision is 
dependent upon several signals comprising consensus 


sequences in both splicing sites (CAG GUA/GAGUA/ 
UGGG in 5 / and CAG G.. .GAA/G.. .GAA/G.. .in 3 r ), 
namely, a CU-rich region immediately upstream of the 
3'splicing site and a BPS site (branched point sequence) 
U/CNCUGAC at about 30 nucleotides upstream of the 
3'splicing site and upon splicing enhancers [61]. The 
second intron of the rabbit [3-globin gene is considered 
as efficient to express transgenes in mammals. The 
intron(s) must preferably be put before the coding 
region. If an intron is added after the translated region, 
the 5'splicing site must be located not more than 50 
nucleotides from the termination codon to avoid the 
activation of the NMD (nonsense-mediated decay), 
which degrades the mRNA [10]. 

The cDNA and other regions of the vectors may 
preferably be chemically synthesized. This allows 
reducing the number of CpG motifs, to choose the 
best codons, to eliminate cryptic 3'or 5'splicing sites 
and sequences known to prevent transcription or 
translation. 

The 3'UTR region of a number of mRNA contains 
signals for mRNA translation and stability. A number 
of mRNAs have an AU-rich region with the AUUUA 
motif in their 3'UTR. These mRNAs have a short half- 
life controlled by the cell cycle (Beelman and Parker 
1995). The fortuitous presence of such sequences 
must be searched and eliminated to prevent a poor 
transgene expression. Some mRNAs contain transla¬ 
tion regulators acting by the binding of proteins favor¬ 
ing the recycling of ribosomes by binding to the 
5'UTR. CU-rich regions in the 3'UTR enhance the 
stability of the mRNAs, and they may be added in 
the vectors downstream of the cDNAs. Stabilizing 
sequence can be taken in the 3'UTR of the human or 
bovine genes and of the a-globin gene, which also 
contain efficient transcription terminators [13]. 
Some proteins are anchored to the plasma membrane 
by a GPI structure (glycophosphatidylinositol). 
A protein normally not anchored in this way acquires 
this property by adding in the 3'end of the cDNA the 
peptide, allowing the addition of GPI. Micro-RNAs 
(miRNA), the role of which was recently discovered, 
inhibit specifically the translation of an mRNA after 
forming a hybrid with its 3'UTR. The presence of target 
sequence for a miRNA may unduly inhibit the expres¬ 
sion of a transgene. This target sequence should then be 
deleted. 
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Targeted Integration The techniques described 
above lead to uncontrolled but not strictly random 
gene integration. Foreign DNA is preferentially inte¬ 
grated into gene-rich genome regions, and its location 
can be precisely identified. A foreign DNA fragment 
can recombine very precisely with a genomic DNA 
region containing a similar sequence. This natural 
mechanism known as homologous recombination 
makes the precise replacement of a gene by another 
possible. An active gene may thus be replaced by an 
inactive version, leading precisely to an inactivation of 
the targeted gene (gene knockout). 

The targeted gene may as well be replaced by an 
active gene (gene knockin). This technique allows 
therefore a better controlled transgenesis reducing pos¬ 
sible damage of the genomic DNA at the integration 
site and frequent side effects of the genes located in the 
vicinity of the transgene on the expression of the trans- 
gene. Two mouse genomic loci are currently being used 
as foreign gene knockin. One is the HPRT locus [6] and 
the other is Rosa 26 locus [110]. The genes of these loci 
are known to be expressed constitutively, and they were 
supposed to be bordered by regulators able to drive the 
expression of transgenes in a reliable manner. In prac¬ 
tice, a number of transgenes appeared to be expressed 
as expected when integrated in these loci. Interestingly, 
also the expression of the transgenes added in these loci 
remained specific to the promoter linked to the foreign 
genes. The two loci thus appear to maintain an open 
chromatin configuration, favoring the expression of 
the transgenes irrespective of their composition. 

Yet, this approach remains limited by the fact that 
the homologous recombination required for gene 
targeting is a rare event. The targeted integrations by 
homologous recombination of a foreign DNA repre¬ 
sent 0.1-1% of the total integrations. The cells in which 
targeted integration occurred must be selected and 
used to generate a transgenic animal. The formation 
of chimeric embryos using pluripotent cells, 
multipotent cells, or the cloning technique is presently 
required to obtain a targeted integration. 

Meganucleases were discovered in yeast about two 
decades ago, and it was shown that they participate in 
intron generation. These enzymes recognize sites as 
long as 18 nucleotides leaving negligible chance to 
cleave mammalian genomic DNA. About 80 natural 
meganucleases have been identified so far. It was 


observed later than one of these meganucleases I-Seel 
induces chromosome recombination in mammalian 
cells and this was attributed to the fact that 
meganucleases cleave both DNA strands [14]. Such 
breaks stimulate DNA repair mechanism. It was also 
shown that I-Scel amplifies the rate of homologous 
recombination [15] and consequently gene replace¬ 
ment in mammalian cells [16]. The DNA sequences 
recognized by natural meganucleases must then be 
added to the genome of animals either at targeted 
sites by homologous recombination or at random 
sites. To circumvent this problem, hundreds of 
engineered meganucleases each recognizing a specific 
genomic DNA sites have been obtained making a local 
cleavage of DNA and gene targeting possible [25]. 

Multiple engineered zinc finger nucleases (ZFN) 
have also been obtained. Each of these enzymes has 
the capacity to cut one DNA strand at a unique geno¬ 
mic DNA site. To mimic natural meganucleases and cut 
locally both DNA strands, two ZFN each recognizing 
a DNA strand at neighbor sites are needed [75]. 
Engineered meganucleases and engineered zinc finger 
nucleases, thus, make it possible gene targeting at mul¬ 
tiple sites of the genome. This method, which is being 
developed to improve the efficiency and the precision 
of gene therapy for humans can be applied to target the 
integration of foreign DNA into experimental animals. 
Interestingly, when the recombination vector is not 
added with the meganuclease or the ZFN, the genomic 
DNA repair takes place spontaneously but often with 
alteration of the sequence. This process known as 
NHEJ (non-homologous end joining) corresponds 
to a knockout (Fig. 9) [84, 106]. This mechanism is 
efficient, and it allowed a knockout in one cell fish 
and rat embryos after the injection of engineered 
meganucleases [28, 107]. This method can be consid¬ 
ered as a transgenesis without transgene. This inclines 
to think that gene targeting might be achieved directly 
in mammal embryos by injecting an engineered 
meganuclease or ZFN with or without a homologous 
recombination vector. 

In the same line, the bacterial enzyme phiC31, 
which is an integrase, recognizes several sites in various 
animal genomes and allows the efficient integration of 
foreign genes at the targeted sites. Several other recom¬ 
bination systems rely on the use of integrases such 
as Cre and Flp, which recognize specific sites of about 
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Engineered meganucleases or ZFN (zinc finger nucleases) induce a targeted local cleavage of both genomic DNA strands. 
In the absence of recombination vector, the DNA is repaired leading to frequent local mutations and to a knockout. 

In the presence of a recombination vector, the foreign gene is integrated into the targeted site with a high efficiency 


30 nucleotides (LoxP and FRT, respectively), which 
must be added to the animal genome. In practice, 
deletion of the integrated foreign DNA has more 
chance to occur than integration. Mutated LoxP and 
FRT sequences capable of promoting integration but 
not deletion must be used. This approach is known as 
RMCE (Recombinase-mediated Cassette Exchange) [ 1 ]. 
These systems are more often used to delete a DNA 
region previously bordered by the LoxP or the FRT 
sequences. 

The Co-expression of Several Cistrons It is some¬ 
times necessary to express two or even three genes in 
the same transgenic animals. The co-injection of sev¬ 
eral independent vectors makes the generation of up to 
80% of the animals harboring the two or three genes, 
which are co-integrated at the same site possible. 


An alternative consists of using IRES (internal ribo¬ 
some entry site). Such sequences exist in the 5'UTR of 
many mRNAs, the translation of which is controlled by 
these sequences, which bind specific cellular inducible 
proteins. Such sequences may be added between two 
cistrons and allow their simultaneous translation from 
a single vector. The addition of the IRES 80 nucleotides 
after the termination codon of the first cistron may 
contribute to favor the expression of the second cistron 
[39]. It should be kept in mind that IRES represents 
a family of sequences acting by different mechanisms, 
which are only partly known. 

Gene Inactivation (Knockdown) with Interfering 
RNAs Long double-stranded RNAs are randomly 
cut into 19-21 nucleotide fragments known as siRNA 
(small interfering RNA) or RNAi. One of the two 
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strands of the siRNA is kept and targeted to an mRNA 
having a complementary sequence. This induces the 
degradation of the mRNA or the reversible inhibition 
of its translation. In practise, a synthetic gene 
containing the targeted 19-21 nucleotide sequence 
followed a short random sequence and by the targeted 
sequence in the opposite orientation is linked to 
a promoter acting with RNA polymerase III (usually 
U6 or HI gene promoters). The RNAs synthesized by 
such vectors form a 19-21 nucleotide double-stranded 
RNA known as shRNAs (short hairpin RNA) and are 
processed in cells to generate active siRNAs. An appro¬ 
priate expression of siRNA genes in transgenic animals 
can be obtained when they are introduced into 
lentiviral vectors [99]. 

The recent discovery of the role of micro-RNAs has 
increased the possibility to use interfering RNAs. 
Micro-RNAs are encoded by short genes expressed 
under the control of RNA polymerase II promoters. 
Their primary products are transformed into siRNAs. 
Alternatively, the sequence coding for a micro-RNA 
and even several micro-RNAs in tandem may be 
inserted into introns without any promoter. The pro¬ 
moter of the gene or transgene thus drives transcrip¬ 
tion of the micro-RNA genes and the intron 
degradation releases micro-RNA precursors, which 
are processed in the nucleus and the cytoplasm, gener¬ 
ating active siRNAs (Ripoll et al. unpublished data). 
The mature miRNAs, which are fully complementary 
to the targeted mRNA induce degradation of this 
mRNA. The miRNAs, which are only partially comple¬ 
mentary to the targeted mRNA and which recognize 
a sequence located in the 3'UTR (3'untranslated 
region) of the mRNA inhibit translation of this 
mRNA without inducing its degradation. The possibil¬ 
ity known as knockdown to generate transgenic ani¬ 
mals expressing siRNAs preventing specifically the 
expression of a gene by degrading the corresponding 
mRNA or inhibiting its translation has opened avenues 
for the control of gene expression in vivo. The applica¬ 
tion of the siRNA approach raises specific problems in 
animals. Long double-stranded RNAs induce inter¬ 
ferons and some unspecific immune reactions [89]. 
On the other hand, siRNAs are not autoamplified in 
higher animals and this reduces their potency. Vectors 
to express miRNA gene are available, but simple shRNA 
genes are not easily expressed in transgenic animals 


using conventional vectors. Moreover, siRNAs may 
off-target mRNAs and generate deleterious side effects. 

Several programs based on empirical data indicate 
the putative optimal shRNA sequences that are able to 
generate siRNA strands complementary to the mRNAs. 
A very important point is to choose a target region of 
the mRNA, which is not in double-stranded structure 
and thus accessible to the siRNA. Banks of shRNA 
genes in lentiviral vectors are available for the mRNAs 
of different species. It remains that most of the siRNAs 
do not inhibit the targeted gene to more than 70-80%, 
which may be insufficient to obtain some relevant 
animal models. It is tempting to use vectors expressing 
the shRNA genes at a relatively high level. This may not 
lead to any significant increase of the inhibition and to 
an off-targeting, which may be detrimental or even 
lethal for the animals [89]. In fact, it seems that 
a well-targeted siRNA can be highly active even at 
a low concentration. It appears, therefore, to be of 
paramount importance to select the shRNA capable 
of inhibiting strongly the targeted mRNA even at 
a low concentration in cell systems before generating 
transgenic animals [79]. 

Use of Transdominant Negative Proteins The action 
of a gene can be blocked at the protein level by expressing 
specific inhibitors such as antibodies recognizing the 
protein of interest [66]. Alternatively, transdominant 
negative proteins acting as decoys may be used. Trans¬ 
genic mice mimicking type II diabetes were obtained by 
overexpressing a mutated insulin receptor still capable 
of binding the hormone but not of transducing its 
message [9]. Similarly, overexpression of pseudorabies 
virus receptor in transgenic mice protects these animals 
against Aujeszky disease [70]. 

Genetic Ablation Destroying specifically given cell 
types in animals may reveal their role in organogenesis. 
This can be achieved by expressing genes coding for 
toxins. The challenge is then to express quite specifi¬ 
cally the transgenes. Different systems are implemented 
for this purpose [12, 82]. They rely on two-step mech¬ 
anisms, which reduce the risk of ectopic expression of 
the toxin genes. 

Control of Transgenes by Exogenous Inducers All 

the vectors described above and used to express 
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Transgenics: Alternative Gene Transfer Methods. Figure 10 

The control of transgene expression may be controlled by an exogenous inducer. In the absence of the inducer 
(doxycycline), the transcription enhancer (Tet on) is not bound to DNA and it does not stimulate transcription whereas the 
transcription inhibitor (KRAB) is bound to DNA and reduces the background expression of the gene of interest. In the 
presence of doxycycline, the reverse is true and the gene of interest is activated 


transgenes contain promoters, which are naturally active 
in the cells of the transgenic animals. This implies that 
the transgenes are regulated by the natural inducers of 
the host genes. The induction of a transgene may then 
coincide with the unwanted stimulation of a number of 
host genes. Artificial promoters containing regulatory 
elements from both animal genes and bacterial genes 
have been designed. The resulting promoters are active 
in animal cells but controlled by substances active in 
bacteria but not in animals. The most popular system 
is based on the use the bacterial tetracycline repressor 
gene. In practise, the transgene becomes reversibly acti¬ 
vated only when tetracycline or doxycycline is adminis¬ 
tered to the animals. Various mutants are available 
making it possible either the induction of the transgene 
or its inhibition by the addition of the exogenous 
inducer. A number of similar systems are available and 
currently used in transgenic animals with a good success 
[30, 57]. In order to reduce the background expression 
of the transgene in the absence of the exogenous 
inducers, the alternative expression of a transcription 
repressor as KRAB and of an inducer as Tet-on system 
may be implemented (Fig. 10). These tools, which 
require the transfer of several genes offer virtually the 
possibility to express a transgene precisely in a given 
cell type and at a given moment. 

Gene Deletion Conventional homologous recombi¬ 
nation makes it possible gene deletion known as knock¬ 
out. Another possibility consists of using the Cre-LoxP 
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Figure 11 

Activation of Cre recombinase and selectable gene 
elimination by 4-hydroxy tamoxifen. The Cre recombinase 
gene expression may be under the control of the Tet-on 
system itself under the control of a cell-specific promoter. 
The fusion protein Cre recombinase-mutated estrogen 
receptor is active only in the presence 4-hydroxy 
tamoxifen. The elimination of the DNA region bordered 
by LoxP sequences is thus sharply controlled. The 
selection gene and the Cre recombinase may thus 
be eliminated from transgenic animals at any stage of 
their life 
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Schematic representation of a gene trapping vector. The vector is randomly integrated into the genome of cells that 
are able to generate transgenic animals (Fig. 3). The [3-geo gene is a fusion of the (3-galactosidase gene, giving a blue 
color to cells, and neomycin resistance gene, giving a resistance to geneticin. The vector contains also the puromycin 
resistance gene, splicing acceptor sites, no promoter, and no transcription terminator. The [3-geo selection gene is 
expressed only when it was integrated into a functional gene. The inactivated gene may be identified by sequencing the 
genomic DNA flanking the integrated vector. A correlation between the inactivated gene and an altered biological 
function of the animal may be established 


or Flp-FRT systems. A LoxP sequence must first be 
added to both ends of the fragment to delete. The 
presence of the Cre recombinase will then recombine 
the two LoxP sites, leading to a deletion of the DNA 
fragment located between the LoxP regions. This makes 
it possible the elimination of a selection gene. The same 
approach allows the specific and controlled deletion of 
an inhibitory DNA region, leading to the activation of 
the gene located in its vicinity. The Cre recombinase 
may be synthesized by the corresponding gene under 
the direction of a cell-specific promoter including pro¬ 
moters under the control of doxycycline. Another level 
of control can be obtained by using an engineered Cre 
recombinase, which becomes reversibly active in the 
presence of an estrogen analogue, 4-hydroxy tamoxifen 
(Fig. 11) [62]. This offers the advantage of having the 
active Cre recombinase for short periods of time. 
This prevents the non-specific action of the Cre 
recombinase, which can recognize cryptic sites in the 
host genome and induce illegitimate recombination 
damaging the host DNA. This tool is appropriate to 
delete genes for resistance to antibiotics. 

Vectors for Gene Trapping The identification of 
genes involved in a given biological function is an 
essential step to understand the role of the genes 


particularly those responsible for human diseases. 
One possibility is to use vectors for the trapping of 
active genes. One such vector is described in Fig. 12. 
Other vectors are shown in the chapter of a book [36]. 
New tools make it possible random gene knockout in 
genomes by inserting foreign DNA sequences using 
transposons [22] or lentiviral vectors. Banks of siRNA 
genes in lentiviral vectors can also be used to knock¬ 
down genes. The inhibited genes can thus be identified 
and correlations with altered biological functions in the 
animals become possible. 

Future Directions 

During the coming decade, transgenesis in animals is 
expected to be as intensively or even more used than 
presently. One of the trends is to refine the different 
tools for basic research as for the different applications. 
The time when transgenic mice were prepared in 
a blind manner by micro injecting simple gene con¬ 
structions is getting over. The recent and very signifi¬ 
cant improvement of the gene transfer techniques 
should make several animal species less marginal in 
the transgenesis field. The number of transgenic 
models for basic research is being extended to a larger 
number of species, namely to rats, chicken, Xenopus, 
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and even cow [47, 80, 96]. The sequencing of an 
increasing number of genomes, including different 
mouse strains and even different individuals, will con¬ 
tribute to extend the use of animal transgenesis. 

The proportion of transgenic animals used for basic 
research, including the models for the study of human 
diseases, is currently very high. This proportion should 
change but moderately in favor of applications in the 
food domain and also in the pharmaceutical field 
including the production of pig cells and organs for 
patients and the production of recombinant pharma¬ 
ceutical proteins. Indeed, the production of pig cells 
and organs is making significant progress but it 
remains unpredictable when and if the transplantation 
of pig cells and organs will become a tangible reality as 
many problems remain to be solved [73]. 

The production of pharmaceutical proteins in milk 
and egg white has become a realistic approach as the 
techniques have reached sufficient maturity even if the 
production of each protein is a challenge. Yet, this appli¬ 
cation of transgenesis is coming more slowly than antic¬ 
ipated. For complex reasons not clearly related to the 
efficiency of the technique or to biosafety guidelines, the 
pharmaceutical companies remain more or less reluc¬ 
tant to start using animals to obtain pharmaceutical 
proteins. Companies may consider that their profit is 
presently higher with the production of recombinant 
proteins in conventional fermentors harboring animal 
cell lines, even or because this system generates a short¬ 
age of medicaments for patients. A recent multiauthor 
book is a survey of all the aspects of this technique 
including the ethical considerations [77]. 

Whatever happens, the application of transgenic 
animals for food production should become a reality 
in the coming decade. The increasing knowledge of 
alleles in farm animals and of a variety of other possible 
transgenes should give more space to the use of 
transgenesis to improve animal production. The recent 
achievement of the cow genome sequencing will con¬ 
tribute to using cattle alleles more extensively. It 
remains that the generation of relevant transgenic 
founders and their extensive use in breeding will be 
slower than in plants due to the high cost of 
transgenesis and the time required for the dissemina¬ 
tion of their genomes in herds. The poor acceptability 
of biotechnology particularly in the EU is another 
hurdle. 


The recent progress of several techniques of gene 
transfer are becoming more popular in laboratories 
and companies and therefore should be pursued. 
DNA micro injection into embryos will still be used in 
the species in which it is efficient. Lentiviral vectors are 
more and more frequently used, and this trend should 
become still stronger as the preparation of efficient and 
safe lentiviral particles has become a standard tech¬ 
nique. Other viral vectors could be implemented in 
future. One candidate is AAV (adeno-associated 
virus). This virus is spontaneously integrated into 
cell genomes as lentiviruses. AAV vectors are used 
with some success for gene therapy in humans [111]. 
One of its advantages over lentiviruses is that they can 
harbor longer DNA fragments. Viral vectors might 
prove attractive for some applications in breeding. It 
is indeed conceivable to introduce massively foreign 
genes only into somatic cells. Examples are fish or 
more generally the animals, which swim or fly and 
can disseminate in environment. Growth hormone 
genes transferred into a sufficient number of salmon 
somatic cells might have the same biological effect on 
growth than the corresponding transgene without any 
risk of its dissemination in oceans. 

More and more transposons are found and 
engineered to be able to generate efficiently and in 
a safe manner a variety of transgenic animals. One of 
the challenges of modern biology is to decipher the 
mechanisms involved between given genetic informa¬ 
tion and the expression of a physiological function. The 
systematic random integration of transposons and also 
of lentiviral vectors into the genome of cells able to 
participate in the development of transgenic animals is 
expected to generate banks of cells and animals in 
which physiological disorders can be connected to the 
genes interrupted by the vectors. This approach is 
similar to that of generating banks of animals having 
genes inactivated by knockout or knockdown. Several 
animal and data banks are available: EMMA in EU, 
Jackson Laboratory in USA, IMSR (International 
Mouse Strain Resource), ISTT (International Society 
for Transgenic Technologies) www.transtechsociety. 
org, [40], private companies (namely Charles River) 
as well as academic and private structures for the gen¬ 
eration of transgenic mice, rats, and rabbits. 

Gene transfer using ICSI has met a great success in 
mice and a few other species. It is simpler and more 
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efficient than conventional DNA injection. A broader 
implementation of this technique is presently limited 
by the fact that ICSI independently of transgenesis is 
still possible in only a small number of species. This 
situation is essentially due to the fact that researchers 
have not yet acquired this knowledge. The principle of 
ICSI is common to all species, but the manipulation of 
oocytes and sperm needs specific training. ICSI should 
thus be used more intensively in the near future in mice 
and extended to other species. The possible combina¬ 
tion of ICSI and transposons as well as of envelope-free 
lentiviral particles might contribute to enhance gene 
transfer efficiency. 

A trend is clearly to perform the genetic modifica¬ 
tions not directly in embryos but rather in intermediate 
cells further used to generate transgenic animals. The 
long-term success of mouse ES cells to target gene 
transfer via the generation of chimeric animals is 
expected to be rapidly extended to the use of rat ES 
cells and iPS cells in different species, which are able to 
generate chimeric animals as ES cells. Progress must be 
made before iPS cells are used for transgenesis. This is 
being achieved as iPS cells are extensively studied since 
they are expected to be a major tool for cell therapy and 
gene therapy in humans. The techniques to generate 
iPS cells from somatic cells must be adapted to each 
species. An important recent progress is the possibility 
of dedifferentiating somatic cells no more by transfer¬ 
ring the three identified key genes but by introducing 
the corresponding mRNAs, which are unstable by 
essence and thus leave no genetic information in the 
iPS cells. It is conceivable to transfer the three genes 
able to generate iPS cells into embryonic cells to obtain 
more easily ES cells. Indeed, cultured ES cells are 
known to quickly lose their pluripotency in most 
mouse lines and essentially in all other species but 
rats. ES cells from a number of species might become 
a reality in this way. The preliminary success, which 
made it possible the use of small molecules in culture 
medium instead of proteins to generate pluripotent 
cells from embryos or somatic cells is very encouraging. 
It suggests that the generation and the use of pluripo¬ 
tent cells in multiple species might become a relatively 
easy task. This would facilitate markedly the genetic 
modification of animal genomes. A more speculative 
reasoning is to postulate that the complete dedifferen¬ 
tiation of somatic cells into totipotent cells will be 


possible some day by the transfer of genes or chemical 
inducers, which remain to be found. Cloning and 
transgenesis as well as their coupling and related ethical 
problems would be considerably simplified. 

Cloning by SCNT proved that it is possible to make 
the random and targeted gene transfer. The populari¬ 
zation of this technique is likely, but it depends on 
improvement of the technique. Indeed, clones are 
often if not always epigenetically modified leading to 
a limited efficiency, to a reduced welfare of the animals, 
and potentially to health problems. Significant 
improvement has been achieved in 10 years, and 
a better control of cloning should occur in the coming 
years. 

The construction of vectors making it possible 
a reliable and well-controlled expression of the 
transgenes will be progressively improved by the 
empirical use of BAC containing long genomic DNA 
fragments with the majority of the remote transcrip¬ 
tion regulators. The use of long genomic DNA frag¬ 
ments as vectors is expected to become more and more 
frequent but to remain empirical for some time. Most 
likely, an increasing number of BAC vectors containing 
regulatory elements for the expression of transgenes in 
the different cells types will become available. Despite 
the higher difficulty to manipulate BAC rather than 
plasmids constructs, researchers will prefer in 
a number of cases to invest a part of their time in the 
construction of BAC vectors to tentatively obtain better 
transgenic models. Rapid progress is being made on the 
description of chromatin structure and activity. Gene 
study is more and more performed at the level of 
a locus and not only of a given gene. This will provide 
researchers with well-identified chromatin regulators, 
which will be used to design compact vectors 
containing these regulators capable of optimizing 
transgene expression. 

Gene targeting is essential to obtain relevant trans¬ 
genic models. The demonstration that a local cleavage of 
DNA by natural or engineered meganucleases or by 
engineered zinc finger nuclease considerably increases 
the efficiency of homologous recombination is of major 
importance for basic and applied research particularly 
for projects involving transgenesis. Gene knockin and 
knockout are expected to become much more efficient, 
up to the point perhaps to be possible directly in one¬ 
cell embryos and not only via intermediate cells. 
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The demonstration that DNA cleavage by zinc finger 
nuclease in the absence of recombination vectors is 
followed by an imperfect DNA repair (NHEJ), which 
in a significant proportion of cases leads to a mutation, 
thus to a gene knockout. The fact that gene knockout by 
NHEJ could be obtained directly in fish embryos opens 
new avenues as this protocol does not require any more 
the laborious gene knockout by homologous recombi¬ 
nation. Hundreds of engineered zinc fingers have been 
designed to recognize specific sites in different 
genomes. This number should increase rapidly in the 
coming years. A particularly fascinating point is that 
NHEJ as well as conventional knockout and knockin 
might be applied not only to genes proper but also to 
their genomic regulators. This would allow the study of 
the regulators of various loci without implementing the 
laborious manipulation of BACs. 

The discovery of siRNA has rapidly been followed by 
the generation of gene knockdown in plants. The same 
did not occur in animals. The use of long double- 
stranded RNA induces deleterious side effects in 
animals. The availability of lentiviral vector banks har¬ 
boring genes coding for shRNAs makes gene knock¬ 
down easier in animals. The efficiency of this approach 
remains limited by the insufficient knowledge on the 
mechanisms of RNA interference. Progress has been 
made to empirically design siRNA having a high and 
specific inhibitory effect on gene expression. An impor¬ 
tant parameter is now taken into consideration. It is 
known that the sequence of the siRNA determines the 
choice of the strand, which will target the mRNA of 
interest and its capacity to inactivate this mRNA. It 
now clear that the local structure of the mRNA is essen¬ 
tial to make the access of the siRNA possible. Additional 
progress is expected in this field, and it should facilitate 
gene knockdown in transgenic animals. 

Using constructs in which the transgene is under 
the control of exogenous inducers like doxycycline is 
a reality. Sophisticated systems reducing the back¬ 
ground expression of the transgene expression in the 
absence of the inducers are currently used. The possi¬ 
bility of using these systems to create relevant trans¬ 
genic models is expected to be more and more 
frequently used. Improvement of these techniques is 
likely by finding additional inducers. 

It is essential to be able to knock out genes in 
chosen cells and at defined period of the animal life. 


This conditional knockout implies the used of the 
Cre/LoxP or similar systems. The conditional expres¬ 
sion of the Cre recombinase and its conditional activa¬ 
tion by 4-hydroxy tamoxifen offer a great flexibility. 
Improvement of these systems is possible. A more 
extensive use of these systems, which give satisfaction 
to researchers will be done in the coming years. 

Transgenesis techniques are thus making important 
progress for the generation of transgenic animals as for 
the fine control of transgene expression. The available 
tools and those in development are expected to be 
adapted to the systematic study of multiple genes 
required for the development of integrative biology. 
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Glossary 

Bus rapid transit High-quality bus services that mimic 
some of the mobility benefits of exclusive-guideway 
rail transit services but at a fraction of the cost, includ¬ 
ing busways, dedicated-lane services, and buses that 
operate with special features like signal prioritization 
and queue-jumper lanes at busy intersections. 

Joint development Development activities on or near 
a transit agency’s property that generates revenue 
and ridership benefits. 

Public transportation Common-carrier forms of 
mass transportation available as a mobility service 
to the general populous, including heavy rail, light 
rail, and bus transit. 

Self selection Willful decisions of residents to move 
into particular neighborhoods for lifestyle reasons 
and thereby have a bearing on travel behavior. 
Smart growth Compact, mixed-use urban develop¬ 
ment that encourages alternatives to automobile 
travel, including transit usage, and that promotes 
environmental conservation and which can include, 
but is not limited to, transit-oriented development. 
Transit value capture Securing profits from increases in 
land values conferred by public transit investments to 
help finance capital costs, including fixed guideways, 
rolling stock, and neighborhood improvements. 
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Transit-oriented development, or TOD, is a term used 
to describe the physical integration and linkage of 
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public transportation investments and urban land 
development at or near a station. TOD typically takes 
the form of compact, mixed land-use development 
with high-quality pedestrian environments that is con¬ 
centrated around rail transit nodes [1]. TODs can also 
occur around the stations and stops of busways and bus 
services that operate on exclusive, dedicated lanes, 
often referred to as Bus Rapid Transit (BRT). 

The chief objective of TOD is to encourage larger 
shares of motorized trips to be taken by public trans¬ 
portation and as a result to reduce traffic congestion 
and improve environmental conditions, including air 
quality (since the private automobile is the primary 
source of ozone, carbon monoxide, and particulate 
matter emissions in many cities of the world). Second¬ 
ary objectives of TOD might include revitalizing 
a long-distressed urban district, encouraging the pro¬ 
duction of more affordable housing and curbing the 
consumption of agricultural land and open space. 

Introduction 

TOD is often viewed as an antidote to car-dependent 
sprawl. By attracting a mix of residences, businesses, 
shops, and civic activities within a quarter-mile walk¬ 
ing distance of an urban railway station, proponents 
argue that TOD can draw people to transit and thus 
relieve traffic congestion, improve air quality, and con¬ 
tribute toward climate stabilization. The station and its 
immediate surroundings can also serve as the hub of 
a community - a focal point for organizing the regen¬ 
eration of stagnant neighborhoods and in the case of 
greenfields, the design and construction of new ones. 
Thus TOD is championed for both its environmental 
and its place-making benefits. Of course, the two are 
not unrelated. Traffic-snarled districts hardly make 
attractive, livable places. And as discussed later, places 
that are conducive to transit riding can help free-up 
traffic jams. 

TOD has gained popularity in the United States, the 
world’s most car-dependent country, for three key rea¬ 
sons. One, it is arguably the most cogent, understand¬ 
able form of “smart growth.” Citizens, politicians, and 
city-planners alike understand that if there is a logical 
place to concentrate urban growth, it is in and around 
transit stations. Second, demographic and lifestyle 
trends are working in favor of TOD. Living around 


transit stations appeals to growing numbers of 
Americans, like childless couples, Generation X’ers, 
and empty-nesters who value convenience and access 
to high-quality transit and who place a premium on 
being in a walkable community with urban amenities. 
Recent studies have rated TOD as a top real estate 
investment, estimating that as many as one- third of 
newly formed households in rail-served US metropol¬ 
itan areas are receptive to transit-oriented living [2]. 
For many, TOD residency is a quality-of-life issue. As 
one study put it, “TODs are all about creating choice 
for people, about housing, lifestyle and travel” [3]. 
Third, more and more public policy initiatives favor 
TODs. As the federal, state, and local government 
levels, funding programs and incentives in the form of 
regulatory relief are favoring public and private invests 
in and around transit stations. 

The Scope of TOD 

A national study in the United States found that in 2003 
about 100 of the nation’s 3,300 fixed rail transit sta¬ 
tions, or around 3%, could be considered TODs - in 
the sense all had a mix of land uses, embodied urban 
designs that created safe and attractive walking envi¬ 
ronments, and met minimum density thresholds (at 
least 12 dwelling units and 50 workers per net acre of 
land) [4]. Far more common than TODs, however, are 
what have been called “Transit adjacent developments,” 
or TADs. TADs comprise buildings that are near transit 
stops but fail to induce residents, workers, and shop¬ 
pers to patronize transit because of their designs and 
physical orientations. A mid-rise office building with 
standard parking supplies whose main entrance faces 
away from the nearby train station, forcing patrons to 
take a round-about path, is more TAD than TOD. By 
one definition, TAD is “physically near transit (but) 
fails to capitalize upon this proximity.. .(It) lacks any 
functional connectivity to transit - whether in terms of 
land-use composition, means of station access, or site 
design” [5]. 

The trade-off between creating a TOD versus a TAD 
reflects the inherent conflict between the transit station 
as “nodes” versus “places.” On the one hand, stations 
are logistical nodes wherein cars, buses, taxis, delivery 
trucks, pedestrians, and cyclist converge for accessing 
transit and allowing intermodal transfers. On the other 
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hand, stations and their environs are places for creating 
or rebuilding community hubs. Whenever the logistical 
needs of a station win out, the resulting road designs 
and parking layouts often detract from the quality of 
walking, creating more of a TAD than a TOD. This has 
often been the case in and around suburban rail transit 
stations in the United States. 

On the global stage, TOD is most fully developed in 
Europe, and in particular Scandinavia. In cities like 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and Stockholm, Sweden, cor¬ 
ridors for channeling overspill growth from the urban 
centers were identified and reserved early in the plan¬ 
ning process, and rail infrastructure was built, often in 
advance of demand, to steer growth along desired 
growth axes [6]. As importantly, greenbelt wedges set 
aside as agricultural preserves, open space, and natural 
habitats were also designated and accordingly major 
infrastructure was directed away from these districts. In 
the case of Stockholm, the last half-century of strategic 
regional planning has given rise to a regional settlement 
and commutation pattern that has substantially 
lowered car-dependency in middle-income suburbs. 
Stockholm planners focused on creating jobs-housing 
balance along rail-served axial corridors. This in turn 
has produced directional-flow balances. During peak 
hours, 55% of commuters are typically traveling in one 
direction on trains and 45% are heading in the other 
direction [6]. Moreover, Stockholm’s transit modal 
share is nearly twice that found in bigger rail-served 
European cities like Berlin and even higher than inner 
London’s market share. In fact, Stockholm is one of the 
few places where automobility appears to be receding. 
Between 1980 and 1990, it was the only city in a sample 
of 37 global cities that registered a per capita decline in 
car use - a drop off of 229 annual kilometers of travel 
per person [7]. 

Bus-Based TOD: Bogota and Curitiba 

While rail-based TODs are most prevalent worldwide, 
in good part because rail transit delivers the most 
regional accessibility benefits and thus are attractive 
to private investors, in recent time TODs are also taking 
form along Bus Rapid Transit (BRT) corridors. Many 
medium-sized global cities are looking to BRT as the 
most affordable form of high-performance public tran¬ 
sit investment. BRT aims to achieve the speed and 


performance advantages of grade-separated services at 
a fraction of the cost by cleverly using bus-based 
approaches. Among its key features are: exclusivity, 
notably physical segregation; seamless (same-level) 
transfers; advanced bus technology: clean fuels, light¬ 
weight materials, low floors, advanced communica¬ 
tions, docking systems; supportive armature: signal 
priorities, bus turnouts, curb realignments, automated 
vehicle location (AVL) systems, automated routing and 
dispatching; and expeditious fare collection and 
boarding: off-vehicle payment, smart cards. Two note¬ 
worthy international experiences with BOT and TOD, 
both in Latin America, are Curitiba, Brazil and Bogota, 
Colombia. 

The environmental benefits of balancing urban 
growth along bus-served linear axes and aggressively 
pursuing a “transit first” policy are underscored by 
experiences in Curitiba, Brazil. Curitiba, widely viewed 
as one of the world’s most sustainable, well-managed 
metropolises, is also one of the most accessible - 
a product of some 40 years of carefully integrating 
urbanization and transportation improvements. By 
emphasizing planning for people rather than cars, 
Curitiba has evolved along well-defined radial axes 
that are intensively served by dedicated busways. 
Along some corridors, streams of double-articulated 
buses haul 16,000 passengers per hour, comparable to 
what much pricier Metrorail systems carry. A design 
element used to enhance accessibility in Curitiba is the 
“trinary” - three parallel roadways with compatible 
land uses. An important benefit of mixed land uses 
and transit service levels along these corridors, besides 
phenomenally high ridership rates, has been balanced, 
bi-directional flows, ensuring efficient use of available 
bus capacity, just as in the case of Stockholm. On a per 
capita basis, Curitiba is one of Brazil’s wealthiest city 
yet it averages considerably more transit trips than 
much bigger Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo [6]. It also 
boasts the cleanest air among any Brazilian city over 
1 million inhabitants, despite being a provincial capital 
with a sizable industrial sector. The strong, workable 
nexus that exists between Curitiba’s bus-based transit 
system and its mixed-use linear settlement pattern 
deserves most of the credit. 

Bogota, the Andean capital of Colombia, has gained 
global recognition for its highly efficient and produc¬ 
tive bus rapid transit (BRT) system. For a city of 
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7.5 million inhabitants facing civil conflict and deep 
economic problems, Bogota’s emergence as one of the 
world’s most sustainable metropolises is all the more 
remarkable. In the late 1990s, Bogota began operating 
a high-speed, high-capacity bus system, called 
Transmilenio, building upon Curitiba’s successes with 
dedicated busways. A big difference, however, is that 
Curitiba relies principally upon circular, crosstown bus 
routes to interconnect radial busways. Outside of 
downtown, relatively little was invested in pedestrian 
and bikeway improvements. Bogota, on the other 
hand, actively embraced pedestrian and bicycle access. 

The 42-km, 3-line Transmilenio busway is the cen¬ 
terpiece of Bogota’s vast bus network. (The dedicated 
system will eventually expand to 22 lines covering 391 
km.) Bus lanes are situated in boulevard medians, with 
weather protected, attractively designed stations spaced 
every 500 m or so. Because of dual carriageways that 
enable buses to overtake each other and high-level plat¬ 
forms that allow expeditious boardings and alightings, 
Transmilenio has a throughput of some 35,000 persons 
per direction per hour, a number that matches that of 
many Metrorail system. Some one million passengers 
ride Transmilenio buses each weekday, three times the 
ridership of two rail lines in Medellin, Colombia 
(achieved at less than one-fifth of the Medellin Metro’s 
construction costs) and according to one study provid¬ 
ing for a social rate of return of 61% [8]. 

Particularly important to the transitway has been 
Bogota’s attention to pedestrian and bicycle access, in 
the form of “green connectors.” Perpendicular and 
grade-separated pedways and bikeways connect some 
of the poorest barrios and informal housing settle¬ 
ments (with highly transit-dependent populations) to 
the busways. Other innovative features of Bogota’s sus¬ 
tainable transport program include license-plate 
rationing, parking management, and car-free 
districting. Bogota is an extraordinary example of 
matching infrastructure “hardware” with public-policy 
“software.” The city boasts Latin America’s most exten¬ 
sive network of cycleways (250 km), the world’s longest 
pedestrian corridor (17 km), and the planet’s biggest 
Car Free Day (covering an entire city of 35,000 ha). 

While Bogota’s Transmilenio system has not dra¬ 
matically altered the cityscape to date, at least when 
compared to places like Curitiba, research shows that 
commercial properties have reaped benefits from 


proximity to busway stations. A hedonic price- model 
analysis found a monthly rental discount of 1.87% for 
every additional 0.1 km from a BRT station, all else 
being equal [9]. This suggests a pent-up market 
demand for the accessibility benefits conferred by 
high-quality bus-based transit in cities of developing 
countries. A more recent analysis found that land-value 
capitalization increased as Transmilenio expanded into 
new neighborhood, revealing the network benefits of 
adding regional connectivity to the system [10]. 

As with many successful transit investments, it has 
been the attention to design details, matched by good 
macro-scale planning, that has contributed to 
Tranmilenio’s success [11]. Car parking is mainly lim¬ 
ited to the end stations of the Transmilenio busway. 
Nearly half of the 57 intermediate stations are served by 
skywalks/pedestrian overpasses. A phalanx of sidewalks 
and bikeways feed into all stations, most embellished by 
vegetative landscaping. Some two dozen civic plazas, 
pocket parks, and recreational facilities lie within 
a half kilometer of busway stops. Today, an estimated 
45% of Transmilenio users reach stations by foot or 
bicycle [11]. 

America's TOD Success Story: Arlington County, 
Virginia 

No place in the United States has witnessed more mid- 
to-high rise, mixed-use development along a rail cor¬ 
ridor over the past three decades than Arlington 
County, Virginia [4]. This 26 square mile county just 
south of the nation’s capital has experienced 
a tremendous increase in building activity since 
Washington Metrorail’s 1978 opening: more 25 million 
square feet of office space, 4+ million square feet of 
retail space, some 25,000 mixed-income dwelling units, 
and over 6,500 hotel rooms. Of the nearly 190,000 
people today living in Arlington County, in the early 
2000s, 26% resided within a Metrorail-served corridor 
(roughly a one-quarter mile walkshed of stations), even 
though these corridors comprised only 8% of county 
land area. If the development added to these two cor¬ 
ridors had been built at suburban density standards, 
such as in neighboring Fairfax County, Virginia, seven 
times as much land area would have been required [4] . 

Arlington County’s TODs have hardly been 
the result of good fortune or happenstance. 
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The transformation of once-rural Arlington County 
into a showcase of compact, mixed-use TOD has been 
the product of ambitious, laser-focused station-area 
planning and investment. Prior to Metrorail’s arrival, 
Arlington County planners understood that high- 
performance transit provided an unprecedented 
opportunity to shape future growth and proceeded to 
introduce various strategies - targeted infrastructure 
improvements, incentive zoning, development prof¬ 
fers, and permissive and as-of-right zoning - to entice 
private investments around stations. After preparing 
countywide and station-area plans on desired land- 
use outcomes, density and setback configurations, 
and circulation systems, zoning classifications were 
changed and developments that complied with these 
classifications could proceed unencumbered. The 
ability of complying developers to create TODs 
“as-of-right” was particularly important for it meant 
developers could line up capital, secure loans, incur 
upfront costs, and phase-in construction without the 
fear of local government “changing its mind.” Another 
key factor was the decision not to align Arlington 
County’s Metrorail rail corridor in the median of Inter¬ 
state-66, thus suppressing development potential. 
Instead, County officials persuaded the region’s transit 
authority to align the corridor in the traditional urban 
centers to help jump-start the process of urban 
regeneration. 

The pay-off of concentrated growth along rail corri¬ 
dors is revealed in Arlington County’s transit ridership 
statistics. The County today boasts one of the highest 
percentages of transit use in the Washington, DC. 
region, with nearly 40% of Metrorail corridor residents 
commuting to work by public transit [4] . An important 
outcome of promoting mixed-use development along 
Arlington County’s rail corridors has been balanced 
jobs and housing growth which in turn has produced 
balanced two-way travel flows. Counts of station entries 
and exits in Arlington County were nearly equal during 
peak hours as well as the off-peak. During the morning 
rush hours, many of the county’s Metrorail stations are 
both trip origins and destinations, meaning trains and 
buses are full in both directions. The presence of so 
much retail-entertainment-hotel activities along the 
County’s Metrorail corridors has further filled trains 
and buses during the midday and on weekends. Arling¬ 
ton County averages higher shares of transit boardings 


and alightings at its stations in off-peak hours than 
other jurisdiction in the region with the exception of 
downtown Washington, DC. 

The Transportation and Environmental Benefits 
of TOD 

The litmus test for whether TOD yields environmental 
and other societal benefits is the degree to which it 
increases transit ridership, and in particular draws for¬ 
mer motorists into trains and buses. Past research in 
the United States shows that neighborhoods designed 
according to TOD principles are associated with lower 
car ownership rates [4, 12], appreciably higher transit 
modal splits for commuting [13, 14], and fewer vehicle 
trips per day [15]. In California, surveys show that 
residents who live near a transit station use transit for 
their commutes at a rate four to five times higher than 
residents of the same region who don’t live near sta¬ 
tions [14]. This pattern has held steady over time. In 
the case of the Pleasant Hill station of the Bay Area 
Rapid Transit (BART) system in the San Francisco- 
Oakland region, for instance, 47% of station-area res¬ 
idents took transit to work in 1993 [ 13] . Ten years later, 
in 2003, the share was 44% [14]. 

While TODs bump up the shares of residents’ trips 
by transit, more important to many observers - partic¬ 
ularly traffic engineers and elected officials - is the 
impact on local traffic conditions. A recent study of 
17 TOD projects in five US metropolitan areas (Phila¬ 
delphia, Northeast New Jersey, Washington, DC, 
Portland, and the San Francisco Bay Area) uncovered 
evidence of “vehicle trip de-generation” [15]. Over 
a typical weekday period, TOD housing projects in 
these five regions averaged 44% fewer daily vehicle 
trips than that estimated by the Trip Generation manual 
of the Institute of Transportation Engineers (ITE), 
which is widely used as the reference manual for gaug¬ 
ing traffic impacts of new projects. During peak hours, 
transit-oriented housing projects generated one-half 
the typical number of vehicle trips per dwelling unit. 

The higher transit use and lower trip generation 
rates among station-area residents are largely a 
product of what economists call “self selection.” People 
who prefer to take a train to work - whether to avoid 
the stress of fighting traffic or to have time to read 
a newspaper en route to work - purposely choose to 
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live near a rail stop, that is, they are predisposed to 
transit commuting; they are not “converted” to transit 
use simply because of where they live. Residing near 
transit is thus a lifestyle choice. A recent study esti¬ 
mated that around 40% of the ridership bonus attrib¬ 
uted to TOD is due to self selection [16]. 

While TODs generate fewer trips per dwelling unit, 
this does not necessarily mean they reduce local traffic 
congestion. Indeed, often the opposite holds which 
poses a fundamental dilemma - not only for TODs 
but for all urban developments that increase average 
densities. Invariably, because not all TOD residents 
take transit, denser development will congest the 
nearby road intersections during peak periods. Expe¬ 
riences show that in settings like the United States, 
where the majority of households own cars, a given 
percentage increase in density (dwelling units per acre) 
will not be matched a similar percentage decline in car 
trips per acre, meaning that car-traffic densities invari¬ 
ably rise. Thus in the near term, even if it is well served 
by transit, dense development translates into more 
traffic congestion. Not-in-my-backyard (NIMBY) 
opposition to higher density has stopped TOD plans 
around a number of middle-income neighborhoods 
served by the heavy-rail BART system in the San 
Francisco East Bay, mainly through building height 
restrictions. Over the past 20 years, some 2,400 new 
households have located within a 5-min walk to the 
Pleasant Hill BART station. Once a critical mass of 
TOD residents forms, they create neighborhood asso¬ 
ciations which, among other things, stop efforts to add 
more development. In Pleasant Hill, plans to build 
a massive entertainment complex, with a 20-screen 
IMAX movie theater, were scuttled due to neighbor¬ 
hood backlash. The lesson is clear: do not expect to 
transform middle-income, stable neighborhoods with 
large-scale infill projects, because residents have the 
political might to stop such proposals every step of 
the way. More acceptable are TOD proposals for tran¬ 
sitional neighborhoods, redevelopment districts, or 
greenfields with few people around to oppose new 
development. Also, large-scale, regional trip genera¬ 
tors that bring outsiders to neighborhoods made up 
of professional-class residents will rarely be embraced 
by residentially dominated TODs. Only local- and 
neighborhood-serving land uses will be welcomed in 
such settings. 


The downside of preventing new growth around 
transit stations is that the development will end up 
elsewhere and most likely increase vehicle miles trav¬ 
eled (VMT) - the strongest single correlate of green¬ 
house gas emissions (GHG), air pollution, and energy 
consumption in the transport sector. Like toothpaste in 
a tube, if development is squeezed from one area, it 
simply gets redistributed elsewhere. Shifting growth 
from TOD to AOD (automobile-oriented develop¬ 
ment) can reduce local traffic congestion at the cost 
of environmental degradation for a region at large. 

It can be argued that there is good and bad conges¬ 
tion, just like good and bad cholesterol. Congestion 
caused by TOD, many urbanologist would contend, 
is, for the most part, good. There is no avoiding the 
fact that denser areas have denser traffic. Dense cities 
with world-class rail systems, like Paris and London, 
are often more traffic-choked than sprawling cities. Yet 
these dense cities are also attractive places to live, work, 
and visit. Congestion is part of the territory of being an 
active, vibrant place. TOD, moreover, offers a relief 
valve to congestion. In a TOD, it is easier to predict 
when and where congestion will occur, and it is easier 
to avoid that congestion, e.g., one can hop on a train or 
ride a bike. 

TOD and Ridership at the Workplace 

While TOD planning and design has traditionally 
focused on residential development, unless 
nonresidential destinations are also served by high- 
quality transit, few TOD residents opt for rail or bus 
travel. Studies show that TOD workplaces also yield 
ridership dividends, though not because of self-selection 
but rather proximity and convenience [ 17] . Parking pol¬ 
icies and designs are particularly important determinants 
of whether those working in TODs ride transit or not. 

A study of workers in 10 office buildings near sub¬ 
urban rail stations in California found, on average, 19% 
of commute trips were by public transit, with consid¬ 
erable variation [14, 16]. Other factors, however, 
weighed heavily on whether TOD workers commuted 
by transit. This is reflected by the logit-model results in 
Fig. 1. The figures show the likelihood that TOD workers 
in California commuted by transit as a function of 
parking supplies, employer assistance with transit costs, 
and frequency of feeder bus services. With 25 feeder 
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Feeder Bus Frequency at Nearest Station (buses per day) 


Transit-Oriented Development and Land Use. Figure 1 

Influences of employer policies and feeder bus frequencies on transit commuting among office workers in California 


buses per day, an office setting with 50% more parking 
spaces than workers, and no employer help with transit 
costs, the model predicts that just 8% of office workers 
near a rail station will commute by transit. At the other 
extreme, for a worker heading to a station with 400 daily 
feeder buses who work for an employer who provides 
transit-pass assistance and provides one parking space 
for every two workers, the likelihood that he or she will 
commute by transit is 50%. Over the range of feeder bus 
frequencies, the differential in transit commuting prob¬ 
abilities is 30-40% depending on how generous 
employers are in promoting transit (i.e., minimal 
parking and help with transit costs) or in accommodat¬ 
ing the automobile (i.e., ample parking and no help with 
transit costs). Clearly, successful TODs are far more than 
physical design challenges: the policy “software” that 
accompanies the built-design “hardware” matters 
tremendously. 

TOD and Parking 

Critics charge that many large-scale housing projects 
near urban rail stations are “over-parked” - more 
parking is provided than is needed [18]. Excessive 
parking can drive up the cost of housing, consume 


valuable land near transit, and impose such environ¬ 
mental costs as increased impervious surface areas 
(that contribute to urban heat-island effects and 
stream-water pollution from oily run-offs). As noted, 
transit stations are thought to offer “location effi¬ 
ciency,” enabling residents to get by with fewer cars 
than they might otherwise own. Yet lenders and plan¬ 
ners often insist that code-standard parking be pro¬ 
vided in station areas regardless. This can drive up the 
cost of station-area housing, thus defeating the purpose 
of promoting affordable housing construction near 
major transit stops. 

A recent study raises some questions whether sub¬ 
urban TODs indeed average less parking, at least in the 
United States [15]. In the case of Portland, Oregon, 
while average vehicle trip generation rates of TOD pro¬ 
jects were 41% below ITE rates, the average use of 
parking spaces was only 11% less. The parking occu¬ 
pancy at three of the 15 surveyed TOD projects in 
Portland was actually higher than that predicted by 
the ITE Parking Generation manual. In the San 
Francisco Bay Area, owning and parking a car was 
even more of a necessity. There, TOD parking rates 
were equivalent to ITE’s standard of 1.2 spaces per 
unit. For all seven TOD housing projects surveyed 
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near the Fremont BART station, parking levels were 
actually higher than the ITE rates - as much as 40% 
above. 

What might explain high parking rates combined 
with high transit ridership rates for TODs? One factor 
may be that most cities do not reduce the parking 
requirements for TODs which in turn induces car own¬ 
ership. One survey of TODs in California found no 
reduction in cities’ parking requirements at seven of 
the 11 sites studied [17]. Planners appear to assume 
that more transit will not reduce parking demand, and 
they may be right. In most suburban TODs, many 
residents still need access to a car. They just do not 
use them as much. But like most suburbanites, they still 
need a car to get to most non-work destinations - the 
vast majority of which are located away from rail stops. 
While transit-oriented housing might mean that more 
trip origins are near rail stops, as long as most destina¬ 
tions are not, TOD residents will still own cars and use 
them for shopping, going out to eat, and the like. 

The fact that some suburban TODs encourage tran¬ 
sit riding yet fail to prompt residents to reduce car 
ownership suggests that TODs might be a natural set¬ 
ting for carsharing. A study of City CarShare members 
in San Francisco found that 4 years into the program, 
29% of carshare members had gotten rid of one or 
more of their cars and 63% lived in zero-vehicle house¬ 
holds [18]. Putting shared-cars in and around TODs 
could relieve many households from owning a second 
car or a vehicle altogether. Through a combination of 
proximity advantages and lifestyle predispositions, liv¬ 
ing near transit can de-generate vehicle trips. And with 
the option of carsharing, it might reduce parking 
demands as well. This has been the case in cities like 
Zurich, Switzerland. Zurich, for example, has the sec¬ 
ond highest per capita transit use in the world (over 600 
transit trips per capita per year) and the highest per 
capita carsharing participation anywhere (7% of 
households are members of Mobility Carsharing 
Switzerland) [6]. And in spite of having one of the 
world’s highest per capita incomes (on a purchasing 
power parity basis), only one out of three households 
has an off-street parking space. Zurich also has the 
highest commercial real estate prices in Europe (along 
Bahnhoffstrasse) and according to the management 
consulting firm, Arthur D. Little, ranks number one 
in quality of life among global cities [6]. In Zurich, 


world-class transit, carsharing, parking limits, and 
prosperity go hand-in-hand. 

Another policy response might be the introduction 
of more flexibility in parking policies for housing near 
rail stops. Flexibility can be in the form of enabling 
projects to provide below-code parking levels when 
justified, e.g., compact projects with short, direct walk¬ 
ing connections to transit and perhaps on-site retail 
establishments. Flexible parking standards provide lat¬ 
itude in providing the optimal number of parking 
spaces [19]. Flexibility can also take the form of 
unbundling the cost of providing parking from the 
cost of building (or renting) housing [20]. This would 
allow developers to better scale the amount of parking 
provided to what each tenant or homeowner is willing 
to pay for each car owned, i.e., let the market demand, 
rather than a possibly out-dated government fiat, 
determine supply. And flexibility can be in the form 
of allowing TOD tenants to choose deeply discounted 
transit passes for frequent riders instead of a 300 square 
foot parking space. 

TOD Implementation Tools 

Moving from the theory to the practice of TOD is often 
fraught with difficulties, especially in car-dependent 
countries like the United States. A national survey of 
urban planners in US cities with TODs cast light on the 
kinds of implementation tools being used to leverage 
TOD [4]. Most prominent has been zoning, usually in 
the form of overlays. Overlay zones are frequently 
introduced on an interim basis to head-off auto- 
oriented uses that might compromise a TOD and to 
specify desired land uses as of right, such as housing 
and convenience shops. For urban TODs, densities of 
20-30 dwelling units per residential acre and floor area 
ratios (i.e., building area divided by land area) of 1.0 
and above are not uncommon. Some of the more 
progressive TOD zoning districts, such as those found 
in Portland, Oregon, Seattle, San Diego, and Denver, 
also lower requirements for car parking and sometimes 
even for bicycles. The city of San Diego, for instance, 
recommends parking reductions as high as 15% for 
urban TODs. 

Besides zoning, other tools frequently used in the 
United States to encourage TOD include: funding 
for station-area planning and ancillary capital 
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improvements; density bonuses, sometimes used to 
encourage affordable housing; and relaxation of 
parking standards. Next in the order of frequency of 
usage have been land-based tools, like land purchases 
on the open market (for land-banking and potential 
“deal-making”) and assistance with land assemblage. 
For the most part, redevelopment agencies have 
applied these tools, meaning their role in leveraging 
TOD has been mainly limited to economically 
depressed or blighted neighborhood settings. Because 
of the higher risk involved, redevelopment tools have 
often been accompanied by other funding sources, 
sometimes with a dozen or more participants involved 
in the process. 


receive 10-year property tax abatements if they are 
within walking distance of a rail line. While the abate¬ 
ments are loosely related to projected price levels and 
affordability, their primary purpose is to ensure denser 
development (as specified in the developer agreement) 
than the market would otherwise support. 

Residents in the Pearl District fit the demographic 
profile found in other Portland area TODs - childless, 
and either young people seeking smaller lofts, older 
professionals looking for an urban lifestyle with little 
upkeep (“downsizing boomers”), or retiring seniors. 
This variety of homeowner types has contributed to 
the depth of the market. 


Central-City Redevelopment Around Streetcar 
Lines 

A good example of successfully using zoning tools and 
financial incentives to leverage central-city redevelop¬ 
ment in a transit corridor is the Pearl District in down¬ 
town Portland, Oregon. The Pearl District is the most 
dramatic transformation of downtown Portland in the 
last 20 years. Once home to a large artist community 
and an “incubator” for start-up businesses in aban¬ 
doned warehouses, the Pearl District is now an emerg¬ 
ing mixed-use neighborhood of upscale loft housing, 
parks, art galleries, boutiques, cafes, and restaurants. 
Since 2001, more than 1,700 condominiums and apart¬ 
ments have been built. Moreover, 55% of all develop¬ 
ment in downtown Portland has been within a block of 
the streetcar service since its opening [21]. 

A major catalyst to the transformation of the Pearl 
District was the construction of the Portland Streetcar, 
the first modern streetcar system to be built in the 
United States. The streetcar has been equal parts hous¬ 
ing and transportation tool, as streetcar construction 
was explicitly linked to high-density development via 
density bonuses and an innovative developer agree¬ 
ment. As a result of this agreement, the average density 
of the District is now 120 housing units per acre, the 
highest in the city. Moreover, properties near the street¬ 
car line more closely approach permissible densities 
than properties situated farther away [21]. 

Tax incentives were introduced to moderate possi¬ 
ble gentrification effects of streetcar-induced redevel¬ 
opment. Many affordable housing projects in Portland 


The Challenges of Mixed-Use TODs 

As dense, mixed-use forms of development, many of 
the barriers to TOD are generic to all forms of compact 
growth - not-in-my-backyard (NIMBY) resistance, 
higher risks and costs, and institutional inertia. Still, 
some of the barriers to smart growth are more pro¬ 
nounced when it comes to TOD. Mixed-use develop¬ 
ment is one of them. Mixed land uses, a signature 
feature of TODs, pose a host of difficulties not only in 
terms of design but also in lining up funding, investors, 
and contractors. Planners sometimes impose a design 
template of ground-floor retail and upper-level hous¬ 
ing or offices, i.e., vertical mixing - on any and all 
development proposals within a TOD. Mixed-use pro¬ 
jects are much trickier to design, finance, and some¬ 
times lease than single-use ones [12]. Finding the right 
formula for mixed land uses can be every bit as difficult 
as rationalizing parking policies. Vertical mixing is 
particularly problematic. Quite often, the ground- 
level retail component of mixed-use TODs suffer the 
most, in part because they are poorly laid out. Ground- 
floor retail, for example, is doomed to fail unless it 
opens onto a street with busy foot traffic and conve¬ 
nient car access. Mixed housing-retail projects also 
pose unique design challenges. Ground-floor retail 
needs greater floor-to-floor height (typically 15-18 ft) 
to be marketable, compared with the 8-10 ft between 
residential floors. This means the entire ground floor, 
including multifamily areas, must have higher ceilings, 
which increases project costs. Ground-floor restaurants 
pose problems such as where to put the exhaust shafts 
for kitchens. The exact size and location of restaurant 
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space may not be known until leases are signed. 
Designers must thus allow exhaust shafts to be put in 
several potential locations, which can reduce net leas¬ 
able space. And ground-floor restaurants might be 
unappealing to upper-level residences seeking quiet 
and privacy in the evening. Local governments need 
to be sensitive to these issues and focus more on achiev¬ 
ing a desired land-use mix within a transit station area 
as opposed to individual parcels, i.e., pursue “horizon¬ 
tal” neighborhood-scale mixes versus “vertical” 
within-building mixes. 

Financing TODs 

For TODs to take form, there must be money to pay not 
only for transit infrastructure, like stations and 
parking, but also the armature - civic squares, street- 
scape enhancements, pocket parks, expanded trunk¬ 
line sewage and piped water capacity - that surrounds 
a TOD station. Joint development is the form of value 
capture that has been most widely used to finance 
Americas most successful TODs. Under this approach, 
a public transit agency partners with a private devel¬ 
oper to build a real-estate project on land or air rights 
owned by the transit agency itself. In return, the transit 
agency receives either revenue (i.e., revenue sharing) or 
passes on part or all of the costs of rail-station and 
ancillary construction (i.e., cost sharing). Among the 
most common forms of revenue-sharing schemes are 
land leases, air-rights development, and station inter¬ 
face or connection-fee programs. Cost-sharing 
schemes include sharing construction expenses, incen¬ 
tive-based programs that produce benefits for private 
financing (e.g., density bonuses), and joint use of 
equipment like ventilation systems. 

As a value capture tool for transit, joint develop¬ 
ment has the most appeal in settings where a significant 
amount of land is available to a transit agency, prefer¬ 
ably purchased on the open market at a fairly low cost 
(which usually means prior to formal announcement 
of a new railway project). This has been the case in 
Hong Kong where the city’s transit operator, MTR 
Corporation, obtains more than half of its revenue 
from ancillary real-estate property development [22]. 
To the degree joint development is limited to 
a geographically restricted area, such as one or two 
small parcels owned by a transit agency, it fails to 


capture value from a broader area benefiting from 
new transit services. 

Another common way to leverage and fund TODs, 
especially in the United States, has been Tax Increment 
Financing, or TIF. Under this scheme, incremental 
increases in property tax revenues are channeled back 
into a district to help revitalize distressed neighbor¬ 
hoods. TIF has been used extensively to encourage 
TOD in many parts of the United States. In the city of 
Chicago, half of the 129 TIF districts in 2003 contained 
a railway station [4]. The state of Pennsylvania applies 
TIF in Transit Revitalization Investment Districts 
(TRIDs) to promote economic development and 
TOD. A criticism of TIF is it diverts tax dollars that 
would otherwise accrue to a city’s general treasury and 
as thus creates a privileged (i.e., subsidized) zone. Such 
equity concerns have limited the application of TIFs to 
much of the developing world. 

Some TODs have relied on impact fees as their chief 
source of funding. These are charges assessed on new 
development to defray the cost of expanding and 
extended public services. In 1981, the city of San 
Francisco, California introduced a Transit Impact 
Development Fee (TIDF) levied against new down¬ 
town office buildings to produce income for operating 
and maintaining the city’s MUNI transit network, 
comprising light rail, diesel bus, trolley bus, and 
cable-car services. TIDF revenues produce around $10 
million annually. Broward County, Florida, has 
a Transit Oriented Concurrency system that similarly 
generates income for transit operations by levying 
a fixed fee on new development. This program covers 
around 30% of annual bus-transit operating and cap¬ 
ital costs for the county [23]. Because limiting impact 
fees to new development only can deter investments in 
all but the healthiest real-estate markets and inflates the 
cost of housing, it has been applied on a limited basis 
outside of the United States. In the developing world, 
exactions are more common wherein developers cover 
the cost of expanding infrastructure (e.g., water and 
sewer trunkline capacities) to serve a site. 

Future Directions 

TODs are a type “smart growth” and sustainable 
urbanism that have tremendous growth potential due 
to both supportive public policies and market forces. 
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Global experiences show that the integration of public 
transport and land use can yield appreciable sustain¬ 
ability benefits that redound to both the private and 
public sectors. In many settings, developers know they 
can earn handsome profits building, leasing, and selling 
TODs. As long as traffic congestion continues to 
worsen in TODs and demographic trends continue to 
shift in the direction of smaller, non-traditional house¬ 
holds, there will always be a market demand for TODs. 
However, forward-looking and pro-active public- 
sector strategic planning will always be a necessity as 
well if sustainable and cost-effective TODs are to take 
form. In many automobile-reliant cities of the world, 
TODs often take the form of a few nodes, or islands, in 
a sea of auto-oriented development. Unless there are 
enough TODs, linearly aligned along natural travel 
corridors to create a critical mass, few transit ridership 
(and correspondingly auto-reducing) benefits will 
accrue. That is, there need to be enough origin- 
destination combinations formed by TODs in non¬ 
downtown settings to draw enough motorists into the 
trains and buses so as to put an appreciable dent in car 
traffic. Otherwise, stand-alone TODs can very much 
backfire by creating dense nodes in otherwise auto- 
oriented settings so as to increase traffic congestion 
along roads feeding into transit stations. 

What is likely on the horizon for particularly pro¬ 
gressive-minded cities might be the emergence of “Green 
TODs.” Green TOD is a marriage of TOD and Green 
Urbanism. This combination is, potentially, a potent 
elixir. TOD works on the VMT-reduction side of shrink¬ 
ing a city’s carbon footprint. Green Urbanism reduces 
emissions and waste from stationary sources, in the form 
of green architecture and sustainable community 
designs. In combination they can deliver energy self- 
sufficiency and zero-waste living. Renewable energy 
might come from solar and wind as well bio-fuels cre¬ 
ated from human waste and other byproducts. Recycling 
and reuse of materials, community gardens, and low- 
impact building materials further reduce the carbon 
footprint of Green TODs (Table 1). 

Synergies would like accrue from combining TOD 
and Green Urbanism. The higher community densities 
needed to fill the trains and buses that serve TODs at the 
same time reduce heating and cooling expenses from 
the embedded energy savings of shared-wall construc¬ 
tion. Smart electric grids generated by photovoltaic 


Transit-Oriented Development and Land Use. Table 1 

Forms of emission reductions form green TODs 


TOD 

Green urbanism 

Mobile sources 

Stationary sources 

• Transit design: 

• Energy self-sufficient: 

World-class transit 

(renewably powered - 

(trunk and distribution) 

solar, wind turbines) 

Station as hub 

• Zero-waste: 

• Non-motorized access: 

(recycle, reuse, methane 

(bike paths, pedways) 

digesters, rainwater 

• Bikesharing/carsharing 

collection for irrigation. 

• Minimal parking: 

and gray water use) 

(reduced land 

• Community gardens: 

consumption, building 

(compost, canopies) 

massing, and 

• Buildings: 

impervious surfaces) 

Green roofs 

• Compact, mixed uses 

Orientation (optimal 
temperatures) 

Materials (recycled, low 
impact) 


panels and wind turbines designed as canopies above 
stations might also power light-rail cars, plug-in 
hybrids, and electric buses. Additionally, the compact, 
mixed-use pattern of development around rail stations 
can support walking, biking, and the use of limited 
range private vehicles to reach relatively nearby desti¬ 
nations, thus helping to grow such infant-industries as 
electric vehicles. One could imagine a future of hydro¬ 
gen-fueling and electric-battery swap depots in a green 
community focused on a rail node and for which the 
destinations of many travelers are close by. 

Hammarby Sjostad, a brownfield redevelopment in 
the city of Stockholm, is an example, par excellence , of 
marrying of TOD and green urbanism. The combination 
of railway services, carsharing, and bike-sharing has dra¬ 
matically reduced vehicle-kilometers traveled of 
Hammarby’s residents and correspondingly greenhouse 
gas emissions and energy consumption. In 2008, 25% of 
trips by Hammarby’s residents were by bicycle or walking 
and 52% were by transit, much higher than regional 
averages [24]. Carbon dioxide emission from private 
cars was 52% less for households in Hammarby Sjostad 
than in planned communities of similar income struc¬ 
ture in the suburbs of Stockholm [24] . And the design of 
an energy self-sufficient and low-waste community has 
further shrunk the project’s environmental footprint. 
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Today, residents of Hammerby Sjostad produce 50% of 
the power they need by turning recycled wastewater and 
domestic waste into heating, cooling, and electricity. 

The future of TOD, worldwide, is undeniably 
bright. As long as urban ills like traffic congestion and 
air pollution - and global concerns like oil dependency 
and climate change - persist or worsen, TOD will be 
embraced as a desirable form of urbanism. Rapid 
urbanization, combined with equally rapid urban and 
inter-city rapid rail construction, in countries like 
China could mean more TODs find particular accep¬ 
tance in former third-world countries that are rapidly 
industrializing and modernizing. 
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Glossary 

DOE Department of Energy 
EMS Energy Management System 
FACTS Flexible AC Transmission System 
FERC Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
GPS Global Positioning Satellite 
ISO Independent System Operator 
NERC North American Reliability Council 
PDC Phasor Data Concentrator 
PMU Phasor Measurement Unit 
RAS Remedial Action Scheme 
TSO Transmission System Operator 
SCADA Supervisory Control and Data Acquisition 
SIPS System Integrity Protection Scheme 
UCTE Union for the Coordination of Transmission of 
Electricity 

WAMPAC Wide Area Monitoring, Protection, and 
Control 

WECC Western Electricity Coordinating Council 

Definition of the Subject and Its Importance 

Power system blackouts result in complete interruption 
of electricity supply to all consumers in a large area. 
While it may be possible to trace a blackout’s beginning 
to a single incident (e.g., transmission line sagging into 
a tree), cascading outages are the result of multiple low- 
probability events occurring in unanticipated or 
unintended sequence. The likelihood of power system 
disturbances escalating into a large-scale cascading 
outage increases when the grid is already under stress. 

Blackouts may look like bad luck, but they are result 
of how the grid is managed. Statistically, a sequence of 
low-probability contingencies with complex interac¬ 
tions causing a blackout may not happen often but 


will eventually take place unless measures are taken to 
prevent it. Presently, some of the grids around the 
world (e.g., parts of the North American grid) may be 
susceptible to blackouts as aging and insufficient grid 
infrastructure may not be adequate to accommodate 
grid changes, such as renewable generation resources 
and load growth. Deployment of “Smart Grid” moni¬ 
toring, control, and protection devices, software tools, 
and telecommunication infrastructure helps better 
manage the grid, but does not replace investments in 
the infrastructure. 

Although large-scale blackouts are very low- 
probability events, they carry immense costs for cus¬ 
tomers and society in general as well as for power 
companies. It is easy to misjudge the risks and costs 
of such extreme cases. 

Although widespread outages cannot be completely 
prevented, their occurrence can be reduced, propaga¬ 
tion (size) and consequences arrested, and restoration 
sped up. In last couple of decades, power systems 
around the world have been more stressed as the capac¬ 
ity reserves and system margins have been reduced 
resulting in more blackouts with huge costs to the 
society. 

Introduction 

Wide-area electrical blackouts have raised many ques¬ 
tions about the specifics of such events and the vulner¬ 
ability of interconnected power systems [1-4]. Power 
systems are complex interconnected machines with 
many components operating in harmony when the 
system is balanced. When a problem occurs in part of 
the system, the impact of the trouble may cause to the 
system losing its balance momentarily. In most cases, 
the system is immediately isolated and shortly after 
recovers with no further propagation observed outside 
of the immediate area. 

Exchange of information stemming from the recent 
worldwide blackout findings and “smart grid” technol¬ 
ogy innovations shed new lights on the current condi¬ 
tions and needs of power systems. Examination of the 
root causes, the resulting effects on neighboring sys¬ 
tems, and implementation of proven solutions to help 
prevent propagation of such large-scale events should 
help in designing and operating reliable “smart grid” 
and power delivery infrastructures for today and in the 
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future. Power system professionals can take in consid¬ 
eration the costly lessons of the past, maintain a library 
of historical lessons about “What and Why it Hap¬ 
pened” for the generations to come, and act as catalysts 
to achieve desired level of power system reliability. 

The high cost and the need for extensive mitigation 
strategies against grid congestions, combined with this 
type of probabilistic assessments, have led into risk 
management not focusing on appropriate, cost- 
effective mitigation actions. From a broader prospec¬ 
tive, a misconception may be formed about the grid 
reliability or its exposure to large-scale outages every so 
often. It is easy to misjudge the risk of such extreme 
cases. (Risk is the product of the cost and associated 
probability, and both factors are very hard to assess 
accurately.) The high costs of extensive mitigation 
strategies (e.g., building new transmission lines), com¬ 
bined with inaccurate probabilistic assessments 
(“blackouts will not happen in my system”), have led 
to inadequate risk management practices, including 
not focusing on cost-effective prevention and mitiga¬ 
tion initiatives. Such initiatives can provide value 
through avoidance of huge blackout costs. The follow¬ 
ing stakeholders benefit from outage/blackout 
avoidance: 

• The society/ratepayers. For example, society costs 
for August 14, 2003 blackout in the USA and Can¬ 
ada and for August 2006 WECC blackout were 
estimated at $7B and $1B, respectively. 

• The electric utilities, ISOs, generation producers, 
etc. Costs of service restoration, undelivered energy, 
cost of litigation, and the negative impact on stock 
price. 

Understanding the complexities of the interconnected 
power grid, need for proper planning, good maintenance, 
and sound operating practices are the key to deliver 
electric power to modern day necessities and prevent 
the problems of tomorrows grids. This article offers 
practical insight on risks and leading causes of widespread 
blackouts and how best to prevent them to achieve higher 
levels of grid reliability. 

Grid Development History 

In the 1930s, electrical power was delivered to con¬ 
sumers around the world by individual, not connected 


electrical systems. Regional systems have been created 
next to make power systems more robust and delivery 
more reliable. The original function of the 
interconnected systems was to form the backbone for 
the security of supply and to reach its required high 
reliability level at reasonable costs. In the 1950s, the 
power system professionals foresaw the importance of 
further improving delivery of reliable electricity to 
consumers. The grid systems have been developed to 
assure mutual assistance between transmission system 
participants and/or national subsystems including 
common use of reserve capacities to optimize the use 
of energy resources by allowing exchanges between the 
systems. 

Thus, a strategy of interconnecting neighboring 
systems to improve reliability and security margins 
became a reality around the world. Coordinated rules 
for the mutual support of interconnected systems were 
defined and adopted by the power pool members 
between power systems, including interconnections 
among countries (e.g., UCTE in Europe). Since the 
late 1970s, the electrical transnational infrastructures 
were exploited more and more for energy exchanges 
that took advantage of the different production costs of 
electricity in the various nations or interconnected 
grids in order to deliver lower cost energy and achieve 
maximum profits. However, the bulk power system was 
not originally engineered to transfer large amounts of 
power between neighboring systems over long ranges 
but to enable neighboring utilities to support each 
other during stressed conditions. 

In recent years, deregulated energy concepts have 
created additional burden on the system for using the 
same conductor for additional capacity increasing 
already high transfers as new generation sources 
(including renewable energy) are brought on-line to 
meet the demand. The high level of power exchanges in 
today’s energy market is technically being provided 
outside of the scope of the original system design. The 
higher demand, coupled by low level investments in 
technology and infrastructure upgrades and capacity 
increase, has led the Control Area operators to run the 
system close to the edge, as close to the limits as per¬ 
mitted by the reliability criteria and, sometimes, 
beyond the limits. At the same time, our increased 
respect and awareness for the environment and the 
“Not in My Backyard” sentiments have made it difficult 
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to site transmission lines or major local generation 
sources, especially in the more densely populated 
areas, where load is heavy. These difficulties make the 
system expansions expensive and difficult, and offer 
new challenges to deliver reliable power. 

Recently, major investments have been made world¬ 
wide in “smart grid” technologies, e.g., US DOE invest¬ 
ment grants. Major motivation for Transmission 
“smart grid” is in preventing blackouts using Wide 
Area Monitoring Protection and Control (WAMPAC) 
technologies, such as synchronized measurements 
using GPS signals. 

There are still isolated power systems around the 
world (e.g., island networks). Unlike interconnected 
grids, those power systems do not have flexibility to 
get help from the neighboring systems to optimally 
balance generation and load, both during normal and 
stressed conditions. Those systems are more vulnerable 
to generation and transmission system outage and 
require long-term, coordinated planning and invest¬ 
ments in the complete electrical grid infrastructure to 
achieve reliable and cost-effective grid operation and 
maintenance. 

Challenges in Taming the Grid from Wide-Area 
Blackouts 

Evolutions in technology continue to improve all 
aspects of our lives from precision surgical equipment 


for use in highly critical operations, to automatic bank¬ 
ing anytime of the day, electric rail systems to reduce 
emissions, and to our home appliances. Many of the 
technological innovations have been achieved in recent 
quarter century and have readily found their way in our 
daily lives. The modern day amenities and our respect 
for the environment have also increased our depen¬ 
dency on energy, hence, our expectations for 
uninterrupted reliable power. However, the demand 
for availability of power for many of these modern 
day equipment has not been systematically and uni¬ 
formly considered. Modern technology is the catalyst 
driving power delivery demanding grid reliability, and 
the marked increased dependency on availability has 
raised the bar on human expectation. 

Some of the electrical power systems that experi¬ 
enced blackout in last decade (e.g., North America, 
Europe) are among the most reliable systems world¬ 
wide. However, they are subject to a host of challenges - 
aging infrastructures, renewable and distributed energy 
integration, transmission and distribution grid expan¬ 
sion to meet the growing load demand and transfer 
renewable energy to load centers, etc. Figure 1 shows 
impact of the 2003 blackout on supplying power to the 
consumers (before and after the blackout). 

After some major blackouts worldwide in the last 2 
decades, utilities have hardened their electrical systems, 
and regulatory organizations (e.g., NERC and FERC 
and state regulators in the USA) have focused on 



Regular Night August 14, 2003 

Transmission Blackouts: Risk, Causes, and Mitigation. Figure 1 

Effects of August 14, 2003 blackout in North America 
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defining and enforcing reliability standards. This has 
resulted in better planned, operated, and maintained 
grid. However, one of the challenges facing the electric 
industry today is the balance between reliability, eco¬ 
nomics, environmental, and other public purpose 
objectives to optimize transmission and distribution 
resources to meet the demand. Resources and trans¬ 
mission adequacy are necessary components of 
a reliable and economic supply. Though the reliability 
and market economics are driven by different policies 
and incentives, they cannot be separated when the 
objective is reliability and availability. Today, grid plan¬ 
ning in the regional and interregional environment 
faces an extremely difficult task given the challenge to 
achieve resource adequacy in today’s restructured 
industry, where market economics, local concerns, 
and renewable energy resources often derive the deci¬ 
sion for generation facility siting remote from major 
load centers. Equally difficult is planning for an ade¬ 
quate transmission system when the location of future 
generation facilities is uncertain and the lead time for 
transmission construction is very long (just the permit¬ 
ting process may take several years). 

It is more important than ever to find ways to 
project transmission and distribution growth, solu¬ 
tions to deploy, and criteria to be applied to guide 
prudent investment decision. Some of the key areas to 
address are the following: 

• Integration of renewable energy - As renewable 
resources (e.g., wind and solar) are located far 
from the load centers, additional stress was put on 
the system, causing higher vulnerability to outages. 

• Price for reliability - Costs and risks transmission 
owners and customers are willing to assume. The 
power industry is accustomed to optimize invest¬ 
ments and evaluate return on investments based 
primarily on financial aspects of trading energy 
and serving load within certain reliability criteria. 
This is often done without considering financial 
aspects of unavailable energy (undue service inter¬ 
ruptions) due to low reliability and slow restoration 
that incurs significant costs to the society. This is 
an incomplete financial model that results in 
suboptimal investment strategies. 

• Large regional geographic areas should be included 
in the scope of transmission planning and 


decision-making. However, when assets need to be 
built, it is not easy to identify true beneficiaries and 
how costs are to be shared. 

• Quick restoration - As it may not be possible to 
completely avoid outages, it is required with today’s 
technology to reduce power restoration. 

Electricity is the key resource for our society; how¬ 
ever, strategic planning (regional and national) 
requires additional priority to improve system 
reliability. 

History and Examples 

Within the last decade, the number of wide-area out¬ 
ages has rapidly increased (blackouts in north-east USA 
and Canada, western USA, Brazil, Italy, Sweden, 
Denmark, England, India, Malaysia, Australia, 
New Zealand, Greece, etc.) affecting over 300 million 
customers worldwide. As the likelihood of low- 
probability events escalating into a cascading outage 
increases when the grid is already under stress due to 
preexisting conditions, one can conclude that power 
grids are more prone to disturbances than ever. 

History has showed that both unscheduled and 
scheduled (regular maintenance) outages have affected 
power system’s balanced operation hence signifying the 
grid complexity during managed conditions [1,2, 5-7] . 
In the case of the August 1996 North America distur¬ 
bance that affected 12 million people [5], a series of 
equipment were being removed for maintenance in 
parts of the Western grid when the weather was mod¬ 
erate, yet these pieces of equipment were needed to 
support transfers in other parts of the Western grid, 
which was experiencing extremely high temperatures. 

Analysis of the 2003 incident in the north-eastern 
part of the USA [6], which affected 50 million people, 
revealed that a series of cascading events over the 
course of several hours, rather than a single instanta¬ 
neous problem, initiated the major disturbance phe¬ 
nomenon that toppled the large part of the US Eastern 
Interconnection. The blackout itself was preceded by 
scheduled generation outages and line tripping caused 
by overgrown trees in the right-of-way. It was accom¬ 
panied by failures of EMS/SCADA alarm systems, 
which prevented operators from diagnosing problems. 
The initial line disconnection caused another 345 kV 
line to overload and sag into a tree, resulting in 
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remaining 345 kV lines to disconnect. Underlying 
135 kV lines overloaded and disconnected, followed 
by tripping of generating units, causing a part of the 
system to go black. A lack of communication and 
coordination between utilities and ISOs involved exac¬ 
erbated the problem. The grid was restored in 1-2 days 
(depending on the area affected and ability to get 
generators back on line). 

The September 2003 disturbance in the connected 
European grid affected 57 million people. Several 
220-400 kV lines were out of service for maintenance 
reasons prior to the event occurrence. Italian grid was 
importing 6 GW from the rest of the grid. One of the 
380 kV lines disconnected due a tree contact. The 
parallel line overloaded, and although the import was 
reduced, it was not enough to prevent sagging into 
a tree and disconnecting. Other lines to Italy 
overloaded and tripped, resulting in isolating Italian 
grid 12 s after the loss of the second line. During those 
12 s, low voltage in northern Italy caused generators to 
disconnect. Other countries tripped generation 
(app. 6.7 GW). In summary, 2.5 min after islanding, 
Italy goes black separated from the rest of the grid. 
However, unlike the blackout in the USA, it took only 
5-9 h to restore the power to major cities. Main reasons 
are for faster restoration was type of generation that 
was able to get back on line faster and accompanying 
restoration processes (e.g., so-called black-start capa¬ 
bilities allowing fast generation reconnection). 

The most severe disturbance in the history of UCTE 
considering number of Transmission System Operators 
(TSOs) involved happened in October 2006 [7] when 
system separated in three islands. Following were key 
reasons for the disturbance: 

• N-l criterion (planning criteria so that a single 
equipment outage does not create a system distur¬ 
bance) was not fulfilled as wind generation was not 
adequately predicted. Large wind storms increased 
production in northern Germany. 

• Inappropriate inter-TSO coordination and train¬ 
ing. The time of the planned line outage was 
changed, and new conditions were not checked. 

• Uncoordinated protection settings on both sides of 
the critical line. 

• Uncoordinated operation of wind generators. 

• Inadequate coordination of restoration. 


All the above blackouts included combination of 
phenomena such as line overloads, voltage and angular 
instability, and system separation. Those blackouts 
have served as catalysts in propelling the power indus¬ 
try toward analyzing blackouts and finding solutions to 
prevent such occurrences. The 1994-1996 blackouts in 
the western part of North America resulted in forma¬ 
tion of investigating teams which ultimately made 
a combined list of 130 conclusions and 54 recommen¬ 
dations [7]. The August 14, 2003 investigating teams 
identified 60 recommendations (14 by North American 
Reliability Council, or NERC, and 46 by the US 
Canadian Task Force) [6]. The Union for the Coordi¬ 
nation of Transmission of Electricity (UCTE) identified 
14 observations for the September 28, 2003 outage, very 
similar to those identified for the outages in North 
America that happened just a month before. Although 
major improvements have been accomplished after the 
blackouts in corresponding grids, the similarities in 
findings among those blackouts prove that if recom¬ 
mendations had been used among grids, the impacts of 
the outages could have been minimized [4]. 

By some accounts [8]: 

• These kinds of outages are consistent with historical 
statistics, and they will continue to happen. Some 
may compare blackouts to events such as long-term 
weather forecasting (hurricane and mudslides) or 
to natural disasters such as earthquakes as being 
difficult to predict and/or to prevent. 

• The more immediate problem may be the industry’s 
investment of less than 0.5% in R&D, one of the 
lowest rates for any industrial sector. 

• A power system is composed of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of pieces of equipment from bulk autotrans¬ 
formers, high-voltage transmission systems, to 
a light bulb. It has been suggested that one could 
not get a computer big enough to model a complex 
system as, for example, the Eastern Interconnection 
and perform the planning studies. 

• Large blackouts occur because the grid isn’t force¬ 
fully engineered to prevent them. Purposely weak¬ 
ening the grid can reduce large blackouts but would 
increase the frequency of smaller ones. 

Chifong Thomas, formerly transmission planning 
engineer from Pacific Gas and Electric Co. points out 
that if large blackouts occur anyways, as they are hard 
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to predict as earthquakes, then nothing anyone could 
do would make any difference. This contradicts the 
premise that industry underinvestment in R&D is 
the immediate problem. If the first premise is true, 
the second one is irrelevant. She also points out that 
if the grid planning is done comprehensively and cor¬ 
rectly, then operators with proper training should have 
time to respond to contingencies and/or to limit the 
impacts of the contingency. 

Dr. Mayer Sasson, principal advisor of Electric Mar¬ 
kets Policy Group at Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, highlights the vulnerability of the 
interconnected grid by pointing out that it may take 
only one member of a control area to be operating 
outside of the reliability limits for any reason, including 
unintentionally, to cause a cascading outage that can 
quickly propagate to neighboring interconnected sys¬ 
tem control areas. This underscores the criticality of 
complying with mandatory reliability rules. 

Dr. Bogdan Kasztenny, power system protection 
and control application manager at Schweitzer Engi¬ 
neering Laboratories, raises the important issue of 
human factor involvement in the last few critical 
hours before any major event. “Even in a poorly 
designed and under-invested system, operators could 
sometimes salvage an event that seems to be disastrous, 
or collapse an otherwise quite secure situation in 
a strong and reliable system. It is not so with earth¬ 
quakes. Power systems are man-made creations run by 
humans. Operational procedures, availability and 
accuracy of real-time information, adequate training 
including dry runs on simulators are technical means 
that improve response of the operators.” 

Kasztenny emphasizes that the power system is 
a complex generating, transmitting, and distributing 
system for a medium that cannot be stored, or buffered, 
in the reality of very limited redundancy. This makes it 
quite different from the banking, phone, or similar 
systems. Other systems are subject to brownouts. How¬ 
ever, the power system must balance the medium under 
physical constraints and is therefore subject to collapse 
if the constraints are violated. 

Pre-outage Conditions and Risks for Blackouts 

The grid is a tremendously complex system, and the 
interconnections that allow us to benefit from higher 


reliability and lower costs also cause the domino fail¬ 
ures experienced in many parts of the world in recent 
years. Although there is a tendency to point at one or 
two significant events as the main reasons for triggering 
cascading outages, major blackouts are typically caused 
by a sequence of low-probability multiple contingen¬ 
cies with complex interactions. The three “Ts” - Trees, 
Tools, and Training - have been identified as the lead¬ 
ing focus areas to prevent widespread outages not 
caused by natural events. However, disturbances have 
occurred following extremely low-probability succes¬ 
sive unscheduled equipment outages beyond planning 
criteria. There have also been cases of system distur¬ 
bances caused by scheduled equipment outages when 
the electrical system has not been adjusted, for contin¬ 
ued safe operation, prior to the equipment being 
removed. Low-probability sequential outages are also 
not anticipated by system operators, thus rendering the 
power system more susceptible to wide-area blackouts. 
As the chain of events at various locations in the 
interconnected grid unfolds, operators cannot act 
quickly enough to mitigate the fast developing 
disturbances. 

Power systems are engineered to allow for reliable 
power delivery in the absence of one, two, or more 
major pieces of equipment such as lines, transformers, 
or bulk generation, commonly referred to as contin¬ 
gency conditions. For example, after the 2003 blackout 
in North America, North American Electric Reliability 
Council (NERC) set forth the reliability standards and 
performance requirements that are enforced by audits. 
However, the complexity of the grid operation makes it 
difficult to study the permutation of contingency con¬ 
ditions that would lead to perfect reliability at reason¬ 
able cost. Accurate sequence of events is difficult to 
predict, as there is practically an infinite number of 
operating contingencies. With system changes, e.g., 
independent power producers selling power to remote 
regions, load growth, new equipment installations that 
cause significant changes in power flow to name a few, 
these contingencies may significantly differ from the 
expectations of the original system planners and 
engineers. 

The likelihood of power system disturbances esca¬ 
lating into a large-scale blackouts increases when the 
grid is already under stress due to preconditions. Those 
preconditions are summarized as follows: 
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• Congested grid with tight operating margins 

- Not building lines or generation as fast as 
required, exacerbated by difficulty in identifying 
business models to recover costs, and 
a cumbersome permitting process 

- Not well-planned wholesale merchant transac¬ 
tions with scheduled transactions not changed 
to allow for transmission relief when required 

• System stress caused by intermittent renewable 
energy and/or suboptimal operating practices 

• Insufficient reactive support where and when 
required to maintain required voltage levels 

- Adequate dynamic reactive power is required 
close to the load as reactive power cannot be 
transferred over long distances 

• Uncoordinated planning between transmission and 
generation 

- Inadequate system reserve, such as generation 
spinning reserve 

• Inadequate planning/operation studies 

- No routine use of an effective contingency anal¬ 
ysis tool 

- Uncoordinated interregional transmission 
planning 

• Aging infrastructure, prone to failures, accompa¬ 
nied by insufficient level of investment in 
maintaining the grid 

- It is more and more difficult to isolate and 
remove equipment for maintenance 

• Both scheduled and uncoordinated maintenance 

• Lack of system and component knowledge (e.g., 
system operator not aware of line loading margins) 

• Inadequate right-of-way maintenance or environ¬ 
mental policies versus right-of-way vegetation 
management 

• Weather (high temperatures; wind, thunderstorm, 
fog, etc.) 

• Regulatory uncertainty 

• Inadequate Automatic Warning, Protection, and 
Control Systems 

In general, combination of various factors makes 

power systems more susceptible to disturbances. 

Symptoms of Blackouts 


and as system and equipment faults occur, the chain of 
events starts. For example, some generators and/or 
lines are out for maintenance, line trips due to a fault. 
Other lines get overloaded, and another line gets in 
contact with a tree and trips. There is a hidden failure 
in the protection system (e.g., outdated settings or HW 
failures) that causes another line or generator to trip. At 
that stage, power system is faced with overloaded 
equipment, voltage instability, transient instability, 
and/or small signal instability. If fast actions (e.g., 
load shedding, system separation) are not taken, sys¬ 
tem cascades into a blackout. 

Evaluation of disturbances shows that protection 
systems have been involved in 70% of the blackout 
events [9]. For example, distance relays trip on 
overload and/or low-voltage sensitive or ground 
overcurrent relays trip on high unbalance during high 
load. Inadequate or faulty alarm and monitoring 
equipment, communications, and real-time informa¬ 
tion processing can further exacerbate disturbances in 
the system. Either information is not available or oper¬ 
ators are flooded with alarms, so they cannot make 
proper decisions fast. 

Human error and slow operator response are major 
contributing factors for cascading outages. As 
a disturbance develops, operators in various regions 
are faced with the questions “is the best course of 
actions to sacrifice own load, cut interties, or get sup¬ 
port from neighbors?,” “should we help or should we 
separate?” Important aspect in designing connected 
power systems is that individual systems should not 
allow cascading outages to spread throughout the 
system. 

There are a number of other contributing factors 
that allow a blackout to spread, including lack of coor¬ 
dinated response among control areas. If each region 
focuses primarily on its own transmission system, the 
total connected system may not be reliable. As it is very 
difficult for operators to decide on best actions during 
a fast developing disturbance, it is desirable to take 
automated actions before system separates or to sepa¬ 
rate it in a controllable manner. 

Generally, disturbance propagation involves 
a combination of several phenomena: 



It is the cascading events that cause disturbances to • Equipment tripping due to faults or overloads (e.g., 
propagate and turn into blackouts. System is stressed transmission lines and transformers). These events 
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may cause other equipment to get overloaded, cre¬ 
ating a cascading event contributing further to 
system-wide outages. 

• Power system islanding (frequency instability) 
when power system separates. Islands are formed, 
with an imbalance between generation and load, 
causing the frequency to deviate from the nominal 
value, leading to additional equipment tripping. 

• Loss of synchronous operation among generators 
(angular or out-of-step instability) and small signal 
instability that may cause self-exciting inter-area 
oscillations if not damped. 

• Voltage instability/collapse problems that usually 
occur when the power transfer is increased and 
voltage support is inadequate because local 
resources have been displaced by remote resources 
without the proper installation of needed transmis¬ 
sion lines or voltage support devices in the “right” 
locations. 

Table 1 shows the types of wide-area disturbances 
likely to occur in two different types of interconnected 
power grids, namely, meshed network versus an 
interconnected transmission system of narrow corridors 
consisting of extensive generation tied to the intercon¬ 
nection [10]. One star indicates that those phenomena 


did not affect a particular grid configuration in the 
past, but have affected modern grids. Two stars indicate 
major phenomena in a particular grid configuration. 

The characteristics of the power system influencing 
the types of mitigation methods have been described in 
a variety of literature [1-4, 9-13]. The relative time of 
action for different type of events, from normal to 
extreme, varies depending on the type and speed of 
the disturbance and the need for coordination. Exam¬ 
ple of the time line for different type of events is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Deployment of a well-coordinated overall defense 
plan to prevent blackouts requires implementation and 
coordination of various schemes and actions, spanning 
different time periods. When events can be controlled 
to result in gradual shutdown of the available resources 
rather than permitting them to cascade, their impact 
could be minimized. A practical approach to identify¬ 
ing stressed system conditions, which are symptomatic 
of cascading, is feasible. This can be done by defining 
and modeling the power system parameters considered 
for reliable operation such as voltage, frequency, or 
phase angle at critical locations. Such findings can 
then be implemented through investments in Hard¬ 
ware equipment and Software tools that help manage 
the grid more effectively. 


Transmission Blackouts: Risk, Causes, and Mitigation. Table 1 Types of wide-area events for different transmission 
systems 


System config. 

Densely meshed power system with dispersed 
generation and load 

Lightly meshed transmission systems with 
localized generation and load 


Located in a large 

Not interconnected or by 

Located in a large 

Not interconnected or by 

Events 

interconnection 

far the largest partner 

interconnection 

far the largest partner 

Overloads 

** 

** 

* 

* 

Frequency 

instability 

* 

** 

* 

** 

Voltage 

instability 

* 

* 

** 

** 

Transient angle 
instability 

* 

* 

** 

** 

Small signal 
stability 

* 

* 

* 

* 


^Phenomena did not affect a particular grid configuration in the past, but have affected modern grids 
**Major phenomena in a particular grid configuration 
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Transmission Blackouts: Risk, Causes, and Mitigation. Figure 2 

Some time frame factors of power system dynamics 


Power System Modeling and Analysis 

Electrical grids have been characterized as the most 
widespread interconnected, complex, dynamic systems 
made by humans. A power system carries tremendous 
amount of electricity that all depend on. Although 
blackouts are difficult to predict and prevent, the 
notion that it is not possible to simulate the grid 
behavior, to identify and address most vulnerabilities, 
is not accurate. 

Carson Taylor, power system simulation expert 
(formerly with Bonneville Power Administration), 
confirms that today’s technology allows for detailed 
modeling of complex power systems. Taylor empha¬ 
sizes that the Eastern Interconnection has been simu¬ 
lated in great detail with 40,000+ bus models. 
Simulations with 100,000+ models are feasible. Feasi¬ 
bility increases with IT advancements. Computation is 
not a large problem. Computation is scalable by paral¬ 
lel computation on multiple servers; cases can be 
farmed out to the multiple servers. Simultaneous 
processing method is used for energy management 
system dynamic security assessment. 

Professor Goran Andersson, Eidgenossische 
Technische Hochschule (ETH) University in Zurich 
and a noted expert in power system dynamics, concurs 
with Taylor and brings up an important issue that the 


challenge is not technical, i.e., modeling or computer 
capacity related; rather it is the data management and 
proper interpretation. Professor Andersson also under¬ 
lines that the “Statistical methods can give some infor¬ 
mation and insight concerning the sizes and 
frequencies of blackouts, which is of value. However, 
the problem is the calibration of the frequency scale, 
since this requires a detailed modeling of the interac¬ 
tions. The statistical insights, however, do not provide 
to any large extent the guidance to avoid blackouts to 
the power system professionals operating the systems. 
In terms of modeling, the details of the system and the 
interactions between different components and sub¬ 
systems are indispensable.” 

Both Andersson and Taylor emphasize that best 
practice is to continually improve and update models 
and compare simulations with real power system 
response. This is not unique for power systems and is 
continuously being done in the industry and academia. 
In addition, much progress has been made over the 
years, and even if predictions from simulations are 
problematic, efforts to model, simulate, and validate 
performance provide invaluable insight for a reliable 
power system operation. 

In conclusion, the power grid can be modeled and 
studied; however, as there is an infinite number of 
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contingencies that can occur and the current state is 
not precisely known, it is not possible to exactly predict 
disturbance propagation far in the future. However, 
innovations in power system tools from planning, to 
monitoring, to operation are strategies that would help 
in meeting the challenges of the twenty-first century 
expectations in reliable power delivery. 

How Disturbances Turn into Blackouts 

It has been demonstrated time and again that wide-area 
blackouts are caused by operation of the 
interconnected power system outside of the operating 
limits or for operating conditions that have not been 
thoroughly studied. As described by Vahid Madani, 
principal engineer at PG&E, one of the ways to under¬ 
stand the challenges of power delivery is to liken it to 
driving the highways via motor vehicle. As motor vehi¬ 
cle operators, most of us have experienced a wide vari¬ 
ety of unplanned difficulties and challenges slowing 
down our travels. In many ways, widespread outages 
have similar characteristics as a highway traffic grid¬ 
lock. Some of the key aspects of traffic jams include the 
following: 

• Not enough lanes to accommodate the growing 
demand. 

• As one or two lanes are closed, the traffic flow 
is significantly impacted, and in the most severe 
case, it causes a complete highway shutdown. 
A circumstance out of control of those not involved 
with the accident, yet they are stuck (blackout). 

• A properly designed system would include major 
alternate freeways that are easily accessed through 
proper detours to minimize impact from the 
gridlocks. 

• Repair of the old highways may not be enough to 
solve traffic congestion. At times prudent invest¬ 
ments in building new traffic lanes, or completely 
new thruways, and innovative traffic control sys¬ 
tems are needed. 

Dr. Daniel Karlsson, system analysis and protection 
expert from Sweden, also compares the expansion of 
highway traffic with an expansion of the power grid as 
both have grown from minor systems to extremely 
important infrastructures in the same time period 
and both continue to grow. However, he points out 


that the public accepts a much higher degree of failures 
(e.g., people seriously injured or worse) due to auto¬ 
mobile traffic than they accept a widespread power 
outage, demonstrating the important role of electricity 
in our daily lives and hence the criticality of reliable 
power delivery. 

► Karlsson brings up a historical perspective to explain 
how the large interconnected power systems of today 
have been formed due to constant demands on capac¬ 
ity, economy, and reliability. He points out that initial 
power systems were small grids with low capacity and 
low reliability. Extensions emerged as dictated by 
capacity needs. To improve reliability of the individual 
systems by allowing support from the neighbors, these 
systems were interconnected. New phenomena 
appeared, such as transient instability, resulting in 
studies and actions to counteract them. Complex 
powerful power systems introduced new transmission 
capacity problems and actions to counteract them 
(series capacitors inserted in the transmission line, 
shunt capacitors and reactors, automatic tap changers 
to control transformer voltage, etc.). This consequently 
brought new phenomena like sub-synchronous reso¬ 
nance and voltage instability and, again, a need for 
new studies and equipment, such as Flexible AC Trans¬ 
mission Systems (FACTS), High Voltage DC (HVDC) 
links. Dr. Karlsson emphasizes that the complexity of 
the present power system, and factors such as environ¬ 
mental and rights of way, governmental, cost-to- 
benefit evaluation for large scale investments will 
derive us to maximize the use of current assets without 
truly addressing the rising demand for new infrastruc¬ 
ture. This trend will continue to challenge the industry 
with new technology and actions: superconductivity, 
energy storage, micro-grid, etc. 

There is also a strong relation between system size 
and reliability. In the ever growing demand to be 
supported by the power system, our industry tends to 
push the limits challenging the reliability with 
a question, “where is the edge?” This is particularly 
true in many places such as North America, where the 
expansion efforts are not growing as much, or as rap¬ 
idly as, the grid is being utilized. 

It is noted that weakening or splitting the grid on 
purpose during normal operation is not a sound alter¬ 
native, as this strategy would make a full circle for the 
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grid. For example, by operating the power grid in 
separate islands, one could easily weaken the power 
system. That would effectively mean coming back to 
the original design of the small grid with low capacity. 
Separating the grid into islands would also impact 
deregulation, e.g., each DG would be selling power to 
its own neighborhood. The small utility will soon need 
occasional support for reserve margin, voltage, and 
reactive margins from neighboring systems, hence, 
back to the interconnected grid. The solution is not in 
separating the grid into islands, rather to resolve trans¬ 
mission problems to mitigate potential for widespread 
cascading outages. 

Chifong Thomas dismisses the argument that large 
blackouts occur because planning engineers spend too 
much time preventing small blackouts. She argues that 
this theory ignores the fundamental fact that large 
blackouts start out as small problems that do not by 
themselves necessarily lead to blackouts. They lead to 
blackouts when small problems are not corrected in 
time. 

Professor Vijay Vittal, Iowa State University, cor¬ 
roborates that the impact of such severe system failures 
could be mitigated by several approaches such as use of 
corrective controls or performing more effective anal¬ 
ysis closer to real time. 

The effective way to minimize disturbance propa¬ 
gation is to truly understand the common causes and 
design the appropriate solutions. The system needs to 
be addressed as a whole, implementing various plan¬ 
ning, operations, maintenance, and regulatory mea¬ 
sures in a coordinated way. 

A possibility to prevent propagation of the distur¬ 
bance throughout interconnected grid, but not weaken 
the grid during normal operation, is to design the 
interconnected power system to allow for intentional 
separation into stable islands or interrupt small amounts 
of load only when the system experiences major distur¬ 
bances. As operators may not be able to act fast enough 
to take into account all data related to the on-line state of 
the system, separation actions should be done automat¬ 
ically. System Integrity Protection Schemes (SIPS) are 
wide-area automatic schemes that are designed to detect 
abnormal system conditions and initiate pre-planned 
automatic and corrective actions based on system stud¬ 
ies [10-13]. They are also referred to as Special Protec¬ 
tion Schemes (SPS), or Remedial Action Schemes (RAS). 


They detect abnormal wide-area system conditions and 
trigger automatic actions to restore acceptable system 
performance. The initiating factor in implementing sig¬ 
nificant number of SIPS in the western part of the USA 
(WECC) has been to better protect the system against 
multiple contingencies, particularly after the 1994 and 
1996 blackouts [7] . Designing the grid with appropriate 
measures for voltage control and advance warning sys¬ 
tems such as wide-area protection and control would 
allow for both strong interconnected grids during nor¬ 
mal operation (to make system more reliable and 
secure) and creation of predetermined islands only 
when necessary. 

In conclusion, instead of weakening the grid, power 
industry needs to address deregulation as one impor¬ 
tant aspect in understanding the underlying causes of 
system-wide outages. The bulk power system was often 
not originally designed to transfer large amounts of 
power between neighboring systems. Individual 
power systems were interconnected to improve electri¬ 
cal network reliability by enabling neighboring utilities 
to support each other during stressed conditions. In 
recent years, deregulation has imposed additional 
requirements of high transfers from new generation 
sources to the load areas. At the same time, public 
pressures and the “Not in My Backyard” sentiment 
make it difficult to site transmission lines or major 
local generation sources, especially in the more densely 
populated heavy load areas, making the system expan¬ 
sion very expensive and difficult. In addition, recent 
disturbances have, more and more, been accompanied 
by voltage stability problems. 

In summary, following are the main reasons for 
disturbances to turn into blackouts: 

• Inability to prevent sequential tripping due to over¬ 
loads, power swings, and voltage fluctuations 

• Inadequate or faulty EMS/SCADA system (incl. 
alarm burst) - need for reliable alarm filtering, 
proper visualization, and analysis tools 

• Protection miss-operation or unnecessary actions 

- Incorrect settings, e.g., impedance-based pro¬ 
tective devices tripping on overloads (NERC 
developed regulations after the 2003 blackout 
to address it) 

- Hidden failures: uncovered application design 
flows or HW failures 
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- Inadequate design, e.g., application of imped¬ 
ance-based protective devices without the out- 
of-step blocking 

• Inability of operators to prevent further propaga¬ 
tion of the fast-developing disturbance 

• Lack of coordinated response during developing 
disturbances, e.g., joint procedures between ISOs 
to deal with the problem quickly and effectively 

• Generators tripping too early - generator tripping 
to be coordinated with the rest of the system 

Blackout Prevention 

The alarming increase in the number of major black¬ 
outs requires exploring new frontiers in deployment of 
well-defined and coordinated overall plans (planning, 
operations, and maintenance). As analysis of recent 
disturbances reveals some common threads among 
them, the conclusion is that propagation can be 
arrested and impact of disturbances reduced if knowl¬ 
edge gained is properly utilized [1-4]. 

The best way to minimize wide-area power system 
disturbances is to understand the leading causes. Study 
of blackout history in the past decade shows that in 
each case the reliability standards have been violated in 
some form or fashion demonstrating the priority for 
more stringent compliance enforcement of the stan¬ 
dards, necessity to invest wisely in new transmission 
facilities that expand the reliability parameters of the 
grid in the “right” areas, new grid monitoring technol¬ 
ogies, and especially the tools that help us make it 
simpler to manage the day-to-day operation. 

Electric reliability and efficiency are affected by four 
segments of the electricity value chain: generation, 
transmission, distribution, and end use. Satisfactory 
system performance requires investments in all these 
segments of the system. Increasing supply without 
improving transmission and distribution infrastruc¬ 
ture in the right locations, for example, may actually 
lead to more serious reliability issues. 

The retirement and replacement of transmission 
equipment at the end of its useful life will be another 
important remedy for increasing failure rates and 
potential outages in the future. Aside from the aging 
infrastructure concerns, the transmission grid must be 
upgraded and expanded to continue to meet the 
growing demands. For example, high-voltage power 


electronic devices allow more precise and rapid 
switching to improve system control and to help 
increase the level of power transfer that can be accom¬ 
modated by the existing grid. Distributed energy tech¬ 
nologies, if properly applied, could also play a role in 
relieving power flow demands on the transmission 
networks. In conclusion, while the new investments 
shall certainly include some new transmission lines, it 
will also encompass power delivery technologies such 
as series capacitors, single-phase operation of transmis¬ 
sion lines, FACTS, HVDC links, energy storage, 
superconducting materials, and micro-grids. 

The legislative and governmental commitments to 
build infrastructure, compliance with reliability 
requirements, and state, regional, and interregional 
plans are required to achieve the sustainable grid. Mea¬ 
sure such as computerized control and data acquisi¬ 
tion, phase-shifting transformers, coordination 
mechanisms, and electronic data exchange between 
operators are also some alternatives that improve the 
capability of the existing infrastructure and allow for 
a more robust power exchange. 

Furthermore, reliable power system performance 
requires a balance of many critical components such 
as adequate reserve real and reactive power margins, 
reliable real-time telemetry and status monitoring, 
real-time state estimation, properly set, maintained, 
coordinated, and tuned protection and control sys¬ 
tems, etc. Academic, industry, and governmental ini¬ 
tiatives are required to set and enforce the standards for 
voltage control and reactive power practice, to improve 
system modeling and validation process, to enhance 
operator-training curriculum, and to assure that oper¬ 
ators are assigned responsibility to take actions to pre¬ 
vent disturbance propagation. 

In terms of modeling, quantitative analysis is needed 
to validate models of generators, turbines, and the asso¬ 
ciated controls to match actual system oscillations and 
damping. Likewise, dynamic loading or stability impact 
on protection devices (designed to operate for faulted 
conditions, e.g., tree contact) should be considered, and 
routine protection coordination studies using accurate 
model should be regularly performed. There are also 
concerns associated with protection and control appli¬ 
cation and settings when short-term market conditions 
for power transfers stress the equipment resulting in 
a risk of equipment outage. 
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Tools that improve real-time system monitoring, 
evaluation, visibility, security, congestion tracking, con¬ 
trol, visualization, and information sharing about grid 
conditions over a wide region will allow operators to 
manage the grid more reliably on a day-to-day basis as 
well as in emergencies. Poorly recognized dynamic con¬ 
straints can unnecessarily narrow operating limits and 
endanger reliability. Real-time security analysis tools are 
becoming increasingly critical for daily operation to 
visualize critical stability boundaries and to determine 
stability operating limits based on actual conditions. 

Finally, the recent large-scale generation trips and 
remedial action responses have provided some very 
good benchmarks for combined small and large-scale 
analysis. Reexamination of traditional planning, oper¬ 
ating, system design, protection applications, and 
device settings will help improve system response to 
slow or limit the spread of cascading outages. The 
frequency and varying impact levels of worldwide 
blackouts have provided the power industry with 
opportunities and supporting information to: 

• Study the complex power system phenomenon to 
minimize propagation for future system-wide 
events using accurate and user friendly tools 

• Validate the system studies against actual power 
system performance and governor modeling data 

• Environmental and political factors limiting new 
addition of generation and transmission capabili¬ 
ties. Highlight the needed support for regulatory 
measures to ease wise grid expansions, grid rein¬ 
forcements, and well-established and measured reli¬ 
ability enforcement process 

• Operating capacity reserves and margins for trans¬ 
mission flows must remain available to allow sys¬ 
tem adjustments during unintended multiple 
contingency conditions. Enforce reliability require¬ 
ments, for example, Planning Standards for Normal 
and Emergency Conditions 

• Visit existing operating practices and real-time data 
exchange policies among control areas 

• Make use of enhance maintenance practices and 
asset management tools 

• Timely deploy Special Integrity Protection Schemes 
(SIPSs) to prevent spreading of the disturbance 

Furthermore, protection systems are usually 
involved in major wide-area disturbances, sometimes 


preventing further propagation, and sometimes con¬ 
tributing to the spread of the disturbances [14]. Avery 
important lesson is that the design and operation of 
conventional protection and control schemes have to be 
scrutinized assuming stressed conditions. Improvements 
to existing protection systems can help prevent cascading 
and minimize the impact and number of wide-area dis¬ 
turbances. In general, a protection system should operate 
only for its designed conditions. Preventing further dis¬ 
turbance propagation should be achieved by designing 
and setting protection, and control schemes do not miss- 
operate during major disturbance conditions. However, 
some experiences include relay operations that prevented 
further cascading by tripping on system conditions for 
which they were not designed. 

Some key opportunities for improvement include 
coordinated adaptive protection and control systems 
and wide-area monitoring with advance warning sys¬ 
tems, as elements of WAMPAC. The advance technol¬ 
ogy today promotes the concept of the “smart grid” - 
an integrated, electronically controlled power system 
that will offer unprecedented flexibility and function¬ 
ality, and improve system reliability. The concept of the 
smart power delivery system includes automated capa¬ 
bilities to recognize problems, find solutions, and opti¬ 
mize the performance of the system. 

In summary, corrective and preventive actions to 
avoid wide-area blackouts are the following: 

• Provide operator with: 

- Tools to measure, monitor, assess, and predict 
both system performance and the performance 
of market participants 

- Training, incl. coordinated approach among con¬ 
trol areas and use of dispatch training simulators 

• Improve monitoring and diagnostics and control 

center performance 

- Availability of critical functions needs to be 
99.99% 

- Assure adequate exchange of information 
between neighboring control centers 

- Secure real-time operating limits on a daily basis 

- Shared and consistent rating information 
required 

• Use dynamic line ratings ambient temperature, 

wind, pre-contingency loading, etc., to better 

understand what the actual system margins are 
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• Better utilize available and standby generation in 
the area; implement black-start capabilities 

• Improved maintenance and condition assessment 
of aging infrastructure 

• Improve vegetation management 

• Accurate generator, dynamic load, and reactive sup¬ 
port device models, including renewable generation 
models 

• Advanced algorithms and programs to assist the 
operator, such as “faster than real-time 
simulations” 

• Protection coordination studies across regions and 
in coordination with equipment control and 
protection 

- Study and review protection designs on 
a regular basis, as system conditions change 

- Assure planned relay operation (e.g., distance 
relays not to trip on out-of-step and overload; 
ground overcurrent relays not to trip on high 
unbalance during high load, coordinated zone 3 
operation, etc.) 

- Avoid hidden failures by adequate testing of not 
only individual relays but also overall relay 
applications 

- Increase the security of protection design in the 
areas vulnerable to blackouts 

• Deploy Wide Area Monitoring, Protection, and 
Control (WAMPAC) systems to improve grid visi¬ 
bility and initiate corresponding actions 

In conclusion, it is important to take a balanced 
approach to fixing the system as a whole by 
implementing various planning, operations, and main¬ 
tenance measures and weighing the costs, performance 
impacts, and risks associated with each measure. One 
needs to evaluate how to operate and maintain the 
power system for the years to come to meet defined 
reliability objectives. There is no silver bullet solution 
to preventing blackouts, but there are general measures 
than can and should be taken to minimize impact of 
wide-area disturbances. 

Each entity needs to focus on further process 
improvement, standardization, and better asset utiliza¬ 
tion, all parts of overall asset management strategy. 
This is the key to increased reliability and to protecting 
investments. Prudent capital investment in power sys¬ 
tem infrastructure has to be based on stringent 


cost-benefit analysis to optimize investments. For 
example, increase in generation (“conventional” or 
renewable energy) has to be planned in conjunction 
with strengthening the transmission grid. Holistic, 
multi-year system planning is required to achieve effi¬ 
cient, reliable, and cost-effective grid. In addition, inde¬ 
pendent certification of technical systems and business 
processes can be an important element of assuring that 
proper actions are taken, processes implemented, and 
investments made. 

System Integrity Protection Schemes 

Examples of large blackouts in the past decade have 
shown that the risk of large blackouts is no longer 
acceptable and can lead to very large and unexpected 
social and financial consequences. Reduction of the risk 
of large system-wide disturbances and blackouts 
requires that system protection function be 
approached with the assistance of modern technologies 
in support of preserving system integrity under adverse 
conditions. 

These schemes, defined as System Integrity Protec¬ 
tion Schemes (SIPS) [10-13], are installed to protect 
the integrity of the power system or strategic portions 
thereof, as opposed to conventional protection systems 
that are dedicated to a specific power system element. 
The SIPS encompasses Special Protection System 
(SPS), Remedial Action Schemes (RAS), as well as 
other system integrity schemes such as 
Underfrequency, Undervoltage, Out-of-Step, 
etc. These schemes provide reasonable countermea¬ 
sures to slow and/or stop cascading outages caused by 
extreme contingencies. 

SIPS goal is to prevent propagation of disturbances 
for severe system emergencies caused by unplanned 
operating conditions and ensure system security. They 
stabilize the power system for equipment outages, N-2 
(two key elements out of service) or beyond by: 

• Preventing cascading overloading of the lines and 

transformers 

• Arresting voltage decline 

• Initiating pre-planned separation of the power 

system 

Advanced detection and control strategies through 
the concept of SIPS offer a cohesive management of the 
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disturbances. With the increased availability of 
advanced computer, communication, and measure¬ 
ment technologies, more “intelligent” equipment can 
be used at the local level to improve the overall 
response. Traditional dependant contingency/event- 
based systems could be enhanced to include power 
system response based algorithms with proper local 
supervisions for security. 

The IEEE Power System Relaying Committee has 
developed a worldwide survey on SIPS [12]. Figure 3 
shows a summary of the overall SIPS purpose classi¬ 
fication. The numbers of SIPS performing similar 
types of functions have been grouped to indicate 
the total number of SIPS types. For each type of 
SIPS scheme, the number of schemes serving 
a similar purpose has been indicated, with the fol¬ 
lowing classification: 

1. Essential: Prevent cascading outages 

2. Increased Security: Minimize area affected by unde¬ 
sirable conditions 

3. Increased Power Flow Capability: To extend trans¬ 
mission system rating without adding new trans¬ 
mission facilities or to delay enhancement of 
transmission networks 

4. Important: Avoid difficult operating conditions 

5. Normal: A better functioning of the network 

Note that almost all classifications are evenly dis¬ 
tributed (with exception of “Important” which is at 
8%). The approximate even distribution of classifica¬ 
tions of SIPS highlights the important role of SIPS in 
grid reliability and how SIPS are integrated part of the 
grid development worldwide. 


It is clear from Fig. 3 that the application of SIPS has 
become a component of a comprehensive total grid 
operation and protection philosophy. The fact that 
22% of the entries are applications to address “normal” 
system conditions demonstrates that SIPS are no lon¬ 
ger applied solely for system security purposes. In fact, 
close examination of Fig. 3 reveals SIPS applications 
can be viewed as two major categories: 

• Operational system improvement (49% with three 
components: 19% Increased Power Flow, 8% 
Important, plus 22% Normal) 

• System security (51% with two components, 22% 
Essential plus 29% for Increased Security) which at 
one time was the primary intent of SIPS 

Figure 4 shows the intent of the various types of 
SIPS. The fact that voltage instability is the most often 
addressed phenomenon confirms that systems are now 
more complex than ever. The voltage stability phenom¬ 
enon was firstly discovered at the beginning of 1980s as 
systems were getting more complex. The information 
in Fig. 4 correlates with the classifications in Fig. 3, 
demonstrating that worldwide SIPS are integrated 
components of various aspects of grid operation. 

System Restoration 

Another critical step in minimizing the impact of wide¬ 
spread blackouts is the need for effective and fast power 
system restoration. Returning equipment to service 
followed by quick restoration of power to the users is 
of paramount importance and can significantly mini¬ 
mize consequences of further outages. 
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SIPS purpose 


Today’s technology can be used to our advantage 
for intelligent restoration. Some of the key elements for 
responsive restoration are the following: 

• Well-defined procedures that require overall coor¬ 
dination within the restoring area, as well as with 
the neighboring electric networks. 

• Reliable and efficient restoration software tools sig¬ 
nificantly aid operators and area coordinators to 
execute operating procedures and to make proper 
decisions. This tool is a part of EMS/SCADA system 
that provides voltage, frequency, excitation, outage 
status, and other data. 

• Regular training sessions to assure effectiveness of 
the process. These sessions should include practice 
drill scenarios. The drill scenarios should incorpo¬ 
rate any regional reliability or governmental policy 
requirements. For example, there may be a time 
delay requirement for load restoration after bulk 
power system has returned to service, to allow the 
system to stabilize. There may also be critical loads, 
which must be given higher priority in restoration. 

• Substations need to be manned to open breakers or 
switches to clear re-energization pathways and 
establish ability to control load restoration. 

Today’s technology allows us to propel in designing 
schemes to aid in quick restoration. Even if advanced 
tools and procedures are in place to speed up restora¬ 
tion, there are limits on how fast the system can be 
restored depending on the type and distribution of 
generation. After the August 14, 2003 blackout in 
North America, it took considerable time to restore 
generation. Some of the units did not have capabilities 
to be put in service immediately (black-start 


capabilities), and some units required longer time to 
be put on-line with full power (e.g., nuclear units due 
to security and steam turbines due to allowable ramp- 
up rates). Also of equal consideration is the type of load 
served, the system configuration, and the effects of 
connecting the load back to the network (Cold Load 
Pickup or Hot Load Pickup affects end user restoration 
time). While most of the cities have been restored in 
5-9 h during the Italian blackout in September 2003, it 
took over a day to restore power back to Detroit and 
New York. Goran Andersson points out that in the 
recent Swedish-Danish blackout, the 400 kV grid was 
restored within 2 h, most customers were connected 
within 4 h, and the last customer reconnected 
within 6 h. 

Mayer Sasson explains the slower pace for load 
restoration experienced in New York. The low-voltage 
network loads in New York City and Manhattan area 
are a highly meshed network system that affords a very 
high degree of reliability against localized outages. 
However, under blackout conditions, when a network 
is to be restored, the network is isolated into 
100-200 MW portions that need to be re-energized at 
a time, requiring a time-consuming and careful process 
such that the inrush does not provide a set back to the 
restoration effort. 

As discussed before, by designing the power system 
to transfer power across large distances and not pro¬ 
viding enough reactive power close to the load or 
building the accompanying transmission lines may 
have detrimental effects on power system operation. 
Similarly, designing the power system not considering 
the effects on restoration efforts may have detrimental 
effects on the speed of restoration. In conclusion, 
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restoration time and system security could be signifi¬ 
cantly improved by planning of the generation mix and 
location considering not only market factors but incor¬ 
porating value of reliable operation and faster restora¬ 
tion in the financial model. This approach would result 
in optimal, long-term investment strategies. 

Future Directions 

As the power grids worldwide have become more 
complex and are operated closer to the operating 
limits, applications of Wide Area Monitoring, Pro¬ 
tection, and Control (WAMPAC) systems have 
become necessary to better manage the grid reliabil¬ 
ity and performance security [15]. Control areas 
within the interconnected grids or among countries 
are recognizing that bulk power systems should be 
treated as one system and power system professionals 
are challenged to upgrade the system with technolo¬ 
gies that makes the task of grid control manageable. 
New technologies such as synchronized measure¬ 
ments have advanced to support commercial 
WAMPAC deployment so that implementation of 


various applications is both possible and warranted, 
representing prudent investment. 

Although large-scale demonstrations of using this 
technology are reported around the world, full- 
fledged productized systems have just started to be 
deployed. In the USA, those initiatives have been 
driven by transmission “smart grid” investments 
supported by DOE stimulus grants and NERC. 
WAMPAC systems using synchronized measurements 
have some unique deployment challenges as they 
require engagement of multiple users with diverse 
requirements and varying needs. Such large-scale sys¬ 
tems not only offer a lot of promising reliability and 
financial benefits but also push the boundaries of 
conventional grid operations. 

Synchronized measurement applications, using 
GPS synchronized Phasor Measurement Units 
(PMUs), offer large reliability and financial benefits 
for customers/society and the electrical grid when 
implemented across the interconnected grid. As mea¬ 
surements are reported 20-60 times per second, PMUs 
are well suited to track grid dynamics in real time. 
Compared to current EMS monitoring tools that use 
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Key system voltage angles - WECC disturbance on July 24, 2006 
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information from state estimation and SCADA over 
several second intervals, time-synchronized PMUs 
introduce the possibility of directly measuring the sys¬ 
tem state instead of estimating it based on system 
models and telemetry data. If implemented properly, 
the technology also allows for providing data integrity 
validation without added cost. This technology is 
instrumental for: 

• Improving WAMPAC in real time including appli¬ 
cations such as early warning systems, SIPS, detec¬ 
tion and analysis of system stability, etc., and 
enabling faster system restoration 

• Faster and more accurate analysis of vast number of 
data during transient events 

• Validation and development of power system 
models 


All of the above helps with avoidance and analysis 
of outages that may have extreme manifestation in 
blackouts. Due to its accuracy and wide-area coverage, 
synchronized measurement technology is a paradigm 
shift enabling unique tracking of power system dynam¬ 
ics. Synchronized measurement applications enable 
true early warning systems to detect conditions that 
lead to catastrophic events, help with restoration, and 
improve the quality of data for event analysis. 

The display shown in Fig. 5 is a dynamic angle 
display during the disturbance in the western part of 
the USA in 2006. Those types of displays are used both 
for post-disturbance analysis and as an operational tool 
to help during the disturbance. 

The conceptual WAMPAC system has interesting 
parallels with the human nervous system. Figure 6 
shows the simplest concept of a WAMPAC system that 
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Basic conceptual WAMPAC system 
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spans a complete utility transmission system, or even an 
entire unified operating region. This conceptual descrip¬ 
tion focuses on likely future implementations, without 
concern of integrating today’s persistent but obsolescent 
components like independent SCADA RTUs. WAMPAC 
is in fact ultimately capable of absorbing all of the 
functions of todays SCADA and EMS, including not 
only measurement and control but also state estimation 
and real-time contingency analysis. 

In summary, Wide Area Monitoring, Protection, and 
Control (WAMPAC) is a must for transmission smart 
grid as it is necessary to increase probability to prevent 
blackouts by improving following applications [15]: 

• Data analysis and visualization - Significant bene¬ 
fits are achieved with the ability to analyze events 
much faster in a synchronized fashion on-line or 
post-mortem. 

• System reliability improvement by preventing cas¬ 
cading outages due to voltage, angular, and fre¬ 
quency instability, thermal overloads, and low 
frequency oscillations - These applications result 
in huge societal benefits. 

• System operations and planning, improved 
modeling - Synchronized measurement enables 
paradigm shift with high reporting rates not avail¬ 
able with any other technology and in developing 
accurate power system models. 

• Market operations: Congestion Management and 
Locational Marginal Pricing - These applications 
enable large financial benefits by better grid 
utilization. 

With today’s technology, it is possible to tie all the 
monitoring, control, and protection devices together 
through an information network. The key to 
a successful solution is fast detection, fast and powerful 
control devices, communication system, and smart 
algorithms. 

Conclusions 

Power system is very complex and human-made. Our 
industry needs to keep planning, operating, and 
maintaining it as efficient and as reliable as possible, 
including preventing blackouts. There is a general 
understanding of blackouts caused by natural disasters 
(earthquake, hurricanes, etc.). However, system-wide 


outages created by humans and/or not arrested due to 
suboptimal design should be easier to prevent. Analysis 
of large disturbances reveals some common threads 
among them, leading to the following conclusions: 

• Need to understand the symptoms and root causes 
of the major disturbances and learn from the past 
blackouts. 

• The power grid should not be operated under sys¬ 
tem conditions that have not been studied. 

• Implement specific solutions to reduce the likeli¬ 
hood and propagation of outages. 

• Restoration time could be reduced. 

In summary, although it is not possible to avoid 
multiple contingency initiated blackouts, the probabil¬ 
ity, size, and impact of wide-area blackouts could be 
reduced and the propagation stopped. 

Although electrical industry (utilities, ISOs, gener¬ 
ation owners, regulators, universities, etc.) takes major 
initiatives after blackouts (such as investments in 
“smart grid” technologies), grids around the world 
always face host of new and old challenges. Applying 
a patchwork of individual measures to manage the grid 
is not sufficient. It is necessary to take a balanced 
approach to fixing the system as a whole by 
implementing a well-defined and coordinated overall 
strategy including various planning, operations, main¬ 
tenance, and regulatory measures, weighing the costs, 
performance, and risks associated with each measure. It 
is important to always envision how power system 
should operate 10-30 years in the future; then design 
and overhaul it with this forward-looking approach. 

Within the context of this approach, specific solu¬ 
tions to reduce the likelihood of outages can be 
addressed - because once the overall causes of wide- 
area disturbances are minimized, the smaller contrib¬ 
uting factors are easier to handle, further diminishing 
the incidence of failures. The advent of advancements 
in information technology (IT), innovations in power 
system monitoring, and deployment of advance warn¬ 
ing systems enables tools to arrest the grid from wide- 
area blackouts and meet the expectations for reliable 
power delivery. For example, while investing in 
strengthening the electrical grid infrastructure, such 
as rebuilding T8cD grid and installing new generation 
and controls (e.g., reactive power devices, FACTS, 
HVDC), could not be replaced, “smart grid” WAMPAC 
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deployment is necessary and cost-effective way to 
improve grid reliability. Under normal conditions, 
and with sufficient automatic supports, operators are 
able to adequately control power system operation. 
However, the speed and complexity of disturbance 
phenomena makes control of the grid more suited to 
automated WAMPAC systems to respond to fast devel¬ 
oping and complex disturbances. 
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Glossary 

Concentration The quantity of a compound or chem¬ 
ical per unit volume, unit mass, or unit mole, where 
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1 mole = 6.02 x 10 23 molecules of the chemical or 
compound. In this text, concentration in mass or 
moles per volume of water, mass per mass of solid, 
and moles per mole of gas will be discussed, 
depending upon the media of interest. 

Convection The movement of a constituent with the 
movement of the fluid. 

Density Total mass per unit volume. 

Diffusion The spreading of fluid constituents through 
the motion inherent to atoms and molecules. 

Diffusion coefficient A coefficient that describes the 
tendency of molecules to spread a constituent mass. 

Dilution The mixing of a more concentrated solution 
with one that is less concentrated. The adage “The 
solution to pollution is dilution” is still used, some¬ 
times appropriately, for many pollution and miti¬ 
gation processes. 

Kinematic viscosity The fluid viscosity divided by the 
fluid density, resulting in units that are similar to 
a diffusion coefficient, or length squared per time. 

Turbulent diffusion The mixing of chemicals by tur¬ 
bulence, such that a turbulent diffusion coefficient 
can be defined separately from the temporal mean 
convection. 

Introduction 


rivers, groundwater, and the ocean, depending on the 
system for which the material is most applicable, and to 
transfer between these systems. Volatilization of a com¬ 
pound from a water body, condensation of a compound 
from the air, and adsorption of a compound from a fluid 
onto a solid are all interfacial transport processes. Thus, 
the fate and transport of chemicals in the environmental 
media of earth, water, and the atmosphere will be the 
topic. Contributions in this section will first attempt to 
formulate fate and transport problems such that they can 
be solved, regardless of the media or of the transport 
process, through the mathematics of diffusion (see 
chapters on ► Chemicals in the Environment, Diffusive 
Transport; ► Chemicals in the Environment, Disper¬ 
sive Transport; ► Chemicals in the Environment, 
Turbulent Transport; ► Toxic Organic Chemicals; 

► Transport in the Environment). Applications of 
these principals to specific media and between media 
will then be described (see chapters on ► Transport 
with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the Environment; 

► Atmosphere-Water Exchange; ► Sediment-Water 
Interfaces, Chemical Flux at; ► River Fate and Trans¬ 
port; ► Lake and Reservoir Fate and Transport of 
Chemicals; ► Oceanic Fate and Transport of 
Chemicals; and ► Subsurface Fate and Transport 
of Chemicals). 


Estimating the fate and transport of chemicals released 
into the environment is an interesting and challenging 
task. The environment can rarely be approximated as 
well mixed, and the chemicals in the environment often 
are not close to equilibrium. Thus, chemical fate and 
transport in the environment requires a background in 
the physics of fluid flow and transport, chemical ther¬ 
modynamics, chemical kinetics, and the biology that 
interacts with all of these processes. The goal is to 
follow chemicals as they move, diffuse, and disperse 
through the environment. These chemicals will inevi¬ 
tably react to form other chemicals, in a manner that 
approaches, but rarely achieves, a local equilibrium. 
Many times, these reactions are biologically mediated, 
with a rate of reaction that more closely relates to an 
organism being hungry, or not hungry, than to first- 
order kinetics. 

The global environment is large, on the chemical 
fate and transport scale. Individuals attempt to apply 
the mathematics of diffusion to the atmosphere, lakes, 


Transport Processes 

A transport process, as used herein, is one that moves 
chemicals and other properties of the fluid through the 
environment. Diffusion of chemicals is one transport 
process, which is always present. It is a spreading pro¬ 
cess, which cannot be reversed (without the involve¬ 
ment of another media such as in reverse osmosis). 
Convection or advection is the transport of chemicals 
from one place to another by fluid flow. The convection 
and diffusion of a chemical cloud, as represented in 
Fig. 1, is the movement of the cloud and spreading of 
the cloud over time. 

Turbulent diffusion is actually a form of advection, 
but the turbulent eddies tend to mix fluid with 
a random characteristic similar to that of the diffusion 
process, when viewed from enough distance. The rep¬ 
resentation given in Fig. 1 could also be used to repre¬ 
sent convection and turbulent diffusion, except that the 
pace of turbulent diffusion is normally more than one 
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Transport and Fate of Chemicals in the Environment, 
Introduction. Figure 1 

Illustration of convection and diffusion of a chemical cloud 
along the x-space coordinate (x-axis) [2] 

order of magnitude greater than diffusion. This higher 
pace of turbulent diffusion means that diffusion and 
turbulent diffusion do not normally need to be consid¬ 
ered together because they can be seen as parallel rate 
processes, and one has a much different time and 
distance scale than the other. If two parallel processes 
occur simultaneously, and one is much faster than the 
other, the second process can normally be ignored. This 
is discussed further in this section. 

Dispersion is the combination of a nonuniform veloc¬ 
ity profile and either diffusion or turbulent diffusion to 
spread the chemical longitudinally or laterally. Dispersion 
is something very different than either diffusion or tur¬ 
bulent diffusion because the velocity profile must be 
nonuniform for dispersion to occur. The longitudinal 
dispersion of a pipe flow is illustrated in Fig. 2. While 
there is diffusion of the chemical, the nonuniform veloc¬ 
ity profile creates a dispersion that is much greater than 
would occur with diffusion alone. The other important 
difference is that dispersion reflects the spreading of 
a cross-sectional mean concentration , while diffusion 
represents the spreading of a local concentration. In 
some contexts, typically in atmospheric applications, tur¬ 
bulent diffusion is also considered to be a form of disper¬ 
sion. This is only a semantic difference, and herein, the 
differentiation will continue to be between turbulent 
diffusion and the dispersion of a mean concentration. 

Interfacial transfer is the transport of a chemical 
across an interface. The most studied form of interfacial 
transfer is absorption and volatilization, or condensation 
and evaporation, which is the transport of a chemical 
across the air-water interface. Another form of interfacial 
transfer would be adsorption and desorption, generally 
from water or air to the surface of a particle of soil, 
sediment, or dust. Illustration of both of these forms of 
interfacial transfer will be given later in this section. 



Transport and Fate of Chemicals in the Environment, 
Introduction. Figure 2 

Illustration of longitudinal dispersion of a tracer "plane" at 
t = 0 to a dispersed "cloud" at t = T. is the cross-sectional 
mean concentration [2] 


Finally, there is multiphase transport , which is the 
transport of more than one phase, usually partially 
mixed in some fashion. The settling of particles in 
water or air, the fall of drops, and the rise of bubbles 
in water are all examples of multiphase transport. 
Figure 3 illustrates three flow fields that represent 
multiphase transport. 

Mass transport problems are solved with the diffu¬ 
sion equation , often represented as 


dC dC dC dC \d 2 C d 2 C d 2 C d 2 C 

'N +u ^ + v di +w ^- D [~a^ + W + W + ^. 


+ s 


I I 


( 1 ) 


where C is the concentration of a chemical; t is time; 
u , v, and w represent the temporal mean velocity in the 
x, y, and z directions, respectively; and D represents 
a diffusion coefficient. The first term (1) on the far left 
of Eq.l represents the rate of accumulation of chemical 
concentration. The second terms (2) represent the 
mean convection of the chemical. The third terms 
(3) to the right of the equal sign represent either diffu¬ 
sion or turbulent diffusion of chemical. The fourth 
term (4) represents the multitude of reactions that are 
possible in a fluid in environmental media. 


Chemical Fate 

Chemical fate is the eventual short-term or long¬ 
term disposition of chemicals, usually to another 
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Transport and Fate of Chemicals in the Environment, Introduction. Figure 3 

Illustration of sparged multiphase transport. In these two cases, air bubbles create a water flow, and rain drops create 
an airflow. The oil drops and rain drops create an airflow. The oil drops do not have a significant rise or fall velocity in water 
and are simply transported [2] 


chemical or storage. Some examples that fit the con¬ 
cept of short-term and long-term fate are given in 
Table 1. If a polychlorinated biphenyl (PCB) com¬ 
pound is in groundwater, the media is soil and 
water. The “short-term” fate will be that the PCB 
will primarily adsorb to the soil. The “long-term” 
fate is that the chemical will desorb, when the PCB- 
laden water has left, and eventually be bioremediated 
by microbacteria looking for carbon sources. If this 
PCB is in the atmosphere, it will be adsorbed primar¬ 
ily to aerosols and particles in the short-term, while its 
long-term fate will probably be photocatalyzed 
degradation. 

There are as many examples of short-term and 
long-term fate as there are chemical-media combina¬ 
tions. An important consideration for this topic is 
whether one is interested in short-term or long-term 
fate. This is often a question to be answered by toxicol¬ 
ogists because it is the most toxic forms of a chemical 
that are of most interest. 


Transport and Fate of Chemicals in the Environment, 
Introduction. Table 1 Examples of short-term and long¬ 
term fate 


Chemical 

Media 

Short-term 

fate 

Long-term fate 

PCB 

Soil and 

water 

Adsorbed to 
soil 

Bioremediated 

degradation 

PCB 

Atmosphere 

Adsorbed to 
aerosols 

Photocatalyzed 

degradation 

co 2 

Water 

Reactions to 

carbonate 

and 

bicarbonate 

Photosynthesis 
to oxygen and 
biomass 

Benzene 

Water 

Adsorbed to 

suspended 

particles 

Bioremediated 

degradation 

Ammonia 

Soil and 

water 

Reaction to 
ammonium 

Bioremediated 
degradation 
to N 2 



The Importance of Mixing 

Mixing is a rate-related parameter in that most rates of 
reaction or transport are dependent upon mixing in 


environmental systems. When mixing is dominant (the 
slowest process), the first-order rate equation can be 
described as 
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Rate of process = Mixing parameter 
x Difference from equilibrium 


( 2 ) 


Thus, two items are needed to compute the rate of 
the process: the equilibrium concentrations for all spe¬ 
cies involved and the mixing rate parameter. 
A common example would be dissolved oxygen con¬ 
centration in aquatic ecosystems. 

One of the most common chemicals of concern in 
water bodies is oxygen. Without sufficient oxygen, the 
biota would be changed because the “desirable” organ¬ 
isms in the water body require oxygen to live. The rate 
of oxygen transfer between the atmosphere and a water 
body is therefore important to the health of the aquatic 
biota. For air-water oxygen transfer, Eq. 2 can be for¬ 
mulated as 


dM 

dt 


= K I A[ C ^-C 


( 3 ) 


where dM/dt is the rate of mass transfer into the water, 
K l is a bulk oxygen transfer coefficient, A is the surface 
area for transfer, C a is the concentration of oxygen in 
the air, H is a coefficient that partitions oxygen between 
the air and water at equilibrium (called Henry’s Law 
constant for liquids and gas equilibrium), and C is the 
concentration of oxygen in the water. Air is 20.8% 
oxygen, so the concentration of oxygen in the atmo¬ 
sphere is determined primarily by atmospheric pres¬ 
sure. Henry’s Law constant for oxygen is a function of 
pressure as well as temperature. Thus, the equilibrium 
concentration of oxygen is influenced by the thermo¬ 
dynamic variables pressure and temperature. The rate 
parameter is K L A, which has units of volume/second. 
The difference from equilibrium partitioning is 
represented by CJH - C. It is C that is typically needed 
to bring as close to equilibrium with the atmosphere as 
possible, and the means to do it is by having a large 
dM/dt. This usually means a large K L A because it would 
be difficult to alter either C a or H in the atmosphere. 
While the surface area is often established by the 
boundary conditions, K L is determined by the turbu¬ 
lence and diffusion coefficient (i.e., mixing) close to the 
water surface and represents the rate of mixing per unit 
surface area. Thus, the primary variable that can be 
changed in order to increase dM/dt is the mixing 
parameter represented by K L . Some further examples 


of mixing rate and equilibrium parameters in environ¬ 
mental processes are given in Table 2. 

Resistance to Transport 

An important concept for environmental transport is 
resistance. That is, the inverse of a rate parameter is 
a resistance to chemical transport, or in equation form: 

-= Resistance to chemical transport =R 

Rate parameter 

( 4 ) 

Ligure 4 gives an example of the adsorption of 
a compound to suspended sediment, modeled as two 
resistances in series. At first, the compound is 
dissolved in water. Lor successful adsorption, the 
compound must be transported to the sorption sites 
on the surface of the sediment. The inverse of this 
transport rate can also be considered as a resistance 
to transport, R 7 . Then, the compound, upon reaching 
the surface of the suspended sediment, must find 
a sorption site for adsorption. This second rate param¬ 
eter is more related to surface chemistry than to diffu¬ 
sive transport, and is considered as a second resistance, 
R 2 , that acts in series to the first resistance. The second 
resistance cannot occur without crossing the first resis¬ 
tance of transport to the sorption site, so they must 
occur in series. 

Now, if Rj is much greater than R 2 , it can be 
assumed that R 2 is zero without compromising the 
accuracy of the rate calculation. In electric circuits, 
two resistances applied in series are simply added 
together in calculating the line resistance. The same 
is true for resistance to chemical transport. If R : is 
1,000 resistance units and R 2 is 1 resistance unit, R 2 can 
be ignored and still be within 99.9% of the correct 
answer. 

Another example is the air-water transfer of 
a compound, illustrated in Lig. 5. This example will 
be used to explain volatile and nonvolatile compounds. 
There is resistance to transport on both sides of the 
interface, regardless of whether the compound is clas¬ 
sified as volatile or nonvolatile. The resistance to trans¬ 
port in the liquid phase is given as R L = 1/K L . If 
chemical transfer is being described through an equa¬ 
tion like Eq. 3, the resistance to transfer in the gas phase 
is given as R G = 1/(HK G ). The equilibrium constant is 
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Transport and Fate of Chemicals in the Environment, Introduction. Table 2 Examples of important mixing rate and 
equilibrium parameters in environmental processes 


Process 

Mixing-rate-related parameter 

Equilibrium parameter 

1 .Treatment processes 

Coagulation/flocculation 

Size of coagulation and flocculation basins and proper mixing 
(residence time) 

Dose of coagulants (alum) 

Softening 

Design of softening tank to increase mixing 

Dose of softening agent 
(lime) 

Settling 

Design of settling basin to reduce mixing 

0 

Chlorination 

Design of chlorination and dechlorination chambers for proper 
mixing and res. time 

Dose of chlorine 

Filtration 

Size of filter bed 

Length of time before 
backflushing 

2. Surface waters 

Oxygen transfer 

Diffusion and turbulent mixing 

Atmospheric 0 2 cone. 
Henry's Law constant 

Volatilization of pollutants 

Diffusion and turbulent mixing 

^0 

Toxic spills 

Diffusion and turbulent mixing 

Spill-water equilibrium 

Internal loading of 
nutrients 

Hypolimnetic mixing 

0 2 concentration in 
hypolimnion 

Sorption onto suspended 
sediments 

Turbulent mixing exposes chemicals to sediment 

Sediment-water 

partitioning 

3. Atmosphere 

Greenhouse gases (C0 2 , 

ch 4 ) 

Turbulent mixing 

Atmospheric 

concentrations 

Volatilization of spills 

Turbulent mixing and dispersion 

0 

Aerosols 

Turbulent mixing, dispersion, and settling 

None 

4. Groundwater and sediments 

Spills 

Advection and dispersion 

0 

0 2 

Diffusion and advection 

Atmospheric cone, of 0 2 

Sorption of soil 

Advection and diffusion 

Equilibrium soil-water 
partitioning 



in the R G equation because the equivalent waterside 
concentrations are being used to represent the concen¬ 
tration difference from equilibrium, and the gas phase 
resistance needs to be a resistance to an equivalent 
water concentration. 

The gas phase and the liquid phase resistances are 
applied in series. In general, gas film coefficients are 
roughly two orders of magnitude greater than liquid 
film coefficients. It is also true that Henry’s Law 


constant, H , varies over many orders of magnitude as 
the transported compounds are varied. Nitrogen gas, 
for example, has a Henry’s Law constant of approxi¬ 
mately 15, using mass concentrations. The herbicide, 
atrazine, has a Henry’s Law constant of 3x 1(T 6 . Thus, 
the ratio R g /Rl would vary by seven orders of magni¬ 
tude between nitrogen gas and atrazine. 

If these orders of magnitude are put into a series 
resistance equation, 
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Compound Rl _ R 2 — Sorbed 

in water WW \A/W compound 

compound compound on sediment 

“approaches” “decides” to 
sorption site adsorb 

on sediment 
surface 

Transport and Fate of Chemicals in the Environment, 
Introduction. Figure 4 

Adsorption analogy to two resistors in a series: adsorption 
of an organic compound to sediment [2] 



Liquid side resistance Gas side resistance 

dominates dominates 

Transport and Fate of Chemicals in the Environment, 
Introduction. Figure 5 

Air-water transfer analogy to two resistors in a series [2] 


R = Rl + Rg 


1 1 

K~l + HKg 


( 5 ) 


Due to the Henry’s Law constants, it can be seen 
that for nitrogen gas, R = R L , and for atrazine, R = R G . 
If a typical ratio of K G /K L ~ 100 is applied, R G = R L 
when H = 0.01. 

Now, the mass transfer between phases is given as 


^M = A/Q_ \ 

dt R\H ) 


(6) 


or 


dM = A fCa _ \ 

dt 1/K l + 1/HK g \H J 

Nitrogen gas would be a volatile compound because 
the equilibrium is strongly to the gas phase, and there is 
little gas phase resistance to its transfer, i.e., l/K L 
1/(HK g ). For that reason, N 2 is generally called a gas, as 
are many other volatile compounds such as methane, 
oxygen, and propane. 

Atrazine, on the other hand, would be a nonvolatile 
compound, l/(HK G ) 1/K L , because equilibrium is 
strongly to the liquid phase due to the small Henry’s 
Law constant. There is also a strong gas phase resistance 
to the transfer. Atrazine was manufactured to remain in 
the liquid phase, where it will act as a herbicide, rather 
than in the gas phase, where the farm personnel will be 
breathing this toxic chemical. If you were going to pick 
a nonionic compound that is not made by humans 
from the list of those that are gas or liquid in our 
environment, a good guess is that it would be 
a volatile or semivolatile compound. There are only 
a few environmental compounds that are nonvolatile. 
Remarkably, one of them is water. While the atmo¬ 
sphere may be as much as 3% water, the water bodies 
in the world are very close to 100% water. The equilib¬ 
rium is strongly to the liquid side, due to a large equi¬ 
librium-partitioning constant. 

One theme of this discussion can now be stated as 
follows: when transport processes occur in series, it is 
the slower transport processes that are important for 
chemical transport calculations because the resistance 
to transport is large, just as the large resistors of a series 
in an electronic circuit are the most important. 

Now is the time for the second theme: when trans¬ 
port processes occur in parallel , the fast transport pro¬ 
cess with the low resistance dominates. The result is the 
opposite of resistances in series. Figure 6 illustrates this 
concept with the transport of a compound from a water 
body to a sorption site on a solid. In the bulk solution, 
there is diffusion and turbulent diffusion occurring 
simultaneously. Transport can occur due to either pro¬ 
cess, so there are two different paths that may be 
followed, without the need of the other path. These 
transport processes are operating in parallel, and 
the faster transport process will transport most of the 
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6 

Solid 7/ 

1 


y sorption 

3 ^— 


Diffusion, 

R D2 

1 


Primary 

transport 

path 

\L 


Turbulent diffusion, _ Compound 
in solution 


Diffusion, R D1 


1/Rt+1/Ri 


p + Rc 


D1 


Transport and Fate of Chemicals in the Environment, 
Introduction. Figure 6 

Transport to a sorption site and the resistor analogy [2] 


Conclusion 

In this chapter, some of the topics that will be covered 
and applied in the other chapters of the section have 
been introduced, where the physics of mass transport 
are essential. These and similar engineering concepts 
will be revisited throughout the first half of this vol¬ 
ume, in an attempt to develop models in the environ¬ 
mental fate and transport of chemicals that are close to 
realistic, but can be solved, even if that solution is 
approximate. 

Future Directions 


compound. The analogy to electronic circuits applies in 
this case as well. Beginning with a compound in solu¬ 
tion in Fig. 6, there are two parallel transport paths, 
each with a resistance to transfer. Most of the com¬ 
pound will be transported through the path with the 
least resistance. Many times, the path with the greater 
resistance can be ignored because the quantity of 
compound transported through this path is very 
small. When the compound comes close to the 
solid, however, the turbulent diffusion dissipates 
because eddies become so small that they are dissi¬ 
pated by the viscous action of the water. Now, one is 
back to one transport path, with the act of sorption 
and diffusion acting in series. Thus, the slowest 
transport path once again becomes the important 
process. 

The overall resistance to the sorption process illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 6 can be written as follows: 

R = 777— /D -F Rd2 + Rs — Rt + Rd2 + Rs 

L/Kt-\-L/Kdi 

( 8 ) 

where R T , R D1 , R D2 , and R s are the resistances to tur¬ 
bulent transport, diffusive transport in the bulk of the 
fluid, diffusive transport near the solid surface, and 
adsorption, respectively. It can be seen that, in Fig. 6 
and Eq. 8, the resistance due to diffusion in the bulk of 
the fluid can be neglected because turbulent diffusion is 
a parallel path. The resistance due to diffusion only 
needs to be considered when there is no parallel path 
for turbulent diffusion, such as very near the surface of 
the solid. Thus, R D1 can be ignored, but not R D2 . 


Global climate change is a topic for the present and 
future because society has only begun to assess and 
tackle the causes, implications, and remediation of 
the new Anthropocene [1]. There are global warming 
gases (C0 2 and CH 4 ) and global cooling gases (refrig¬ 
erants) that are transported between the oceans and the 
atmosphere and could be transported between the 
atmosphere and the earth (carbon sequestration). 
These global transport rates are not quick, so we 
humans will be dealing with transport to a greater 
extent in the future. On a more local scale, urbanization 
is creating nonsource pollution of water and the atmo¬ 
sphere that is increasing. Roads, parking lots, and roof¬ 
tops are often directly connected to lakes and rivers 
through storm sewers, and the pollution of urban 
activities is not insubstantial. This will be a bigger 
concern as discovery about this source of pollution 
occurs. Finally, the nitrogen of various forms released 
from agricultural activities continues to create hypoxic 
(dead) zones when the rivers have transported this 
nutrient to the oceans. The nitrification-denitrification 
processes as organic nitrogen is decomposed to ammo¬ 
nia, utilized by aerobic bacteria to make nitrites and 
nitrates, and finally converted by anaerobic bacteria to 
nitrogen gas occurring in streams and rivers add an 
interesting complexity to the fate and transport 
calculations. 
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Glossary 

Adsorption The process of dissolved chemicals stick¬ 
ing to a solid. 

Convection The movement of a constituent with 
movement of the fluid. 

Desorption The detachment of a chemical from a 
solid. 

Diffusion The spreading of fluid constituents through 
the motion inherent to atoms and molecules. 

Diffusion coefficient A coefficient that describes the 
tendency of molecules to spread a constituent mass. 

Dirac delta An impulse of a given quantity (mass) that 
occurs over an infinitely short time or space. 

Kinematic viscosity The fluid viscosity divided by the 
fluid density, resulting in units that are similar to 
a diffusion coefficient, or length squared per time. 

Laminar flow Flow that has no turbulent eddies, 
where the fluid flows in laminas and diffusion cre¬ 
ates the mixing of the fluid. 

Retardation factor A divisor that indicates the 
slowing of chemical movement through a media 
due to adsorption. 

Reynolds number The ratio of inertial to viscous 
forces, resulting in a meaningful velocity times a 
meaningful distance divided by kinematic 
viscosity. 


Definition of Transport in the Environment 

In this section various solution techniques for the con¬ 
vection-diffusion equation are reviewed, which is gen¬ 
erally defined as the mass transport equation with 
diffusive terms. These techniques will be applied to 
chemical transport solutions in sediments. There are 
also a number of applications to chemical transport in 
biofilms. There are many other applications of the 
convection-diffusion equation, but they require more 
background with regard to the physics of mixing 
processes, which will be addressed in later sections of 
the volume. 

Introduction 

What is mass (or chemical) transport ? It is the transport 
of a solute (the dissolved chemical) in a solvent (every¬ 
thing else). The solute is the dissolvee and the solvent is 
the dissolver. There are liquids that are generally clas¬ 
sified as solvents because they typically play that role in 
industry. Some examples would be degreasing and dry- 
cleaning solvents, such as trichloroethylene (TCE). In 
environmental applications, these “solvents” are the 
solutes, and water or air is usually the solvent. In fact, 
when neither water nor air are the solvents, a general 
term “nonaqueous phase liquid,” or NAPL, is applied. 
NAPL is defined as a liquid that is not water, which 
could be composed of any number of compounds. 

The substance being transported can either be 
dissolved (part of the same phase as the solvent) or 
particulate substances. The diffusion equation will also 
be discussed by considering mass conservation in 
a fixed control volume. The mass conservation equa¬ 
tion can be written as: 

Flux rate IN — Flux rate OUT + Rate of / 

(!) 

(Sources — Sinks ) = Rate of Accumulation 

Now that there is our mass conservation equation, it 
must be decided which control volume would be the 
most convenient for our applications. The control vol¬ 
umes used most for this type of mass balance are given in 
Fig. 1. The general control volume, given in Fig. la, is 
used for descriptive purposes, to maintain generality. 
It is rare that one works with something that approxi¬ 
mates such a contorted control volume. The 
control volumes that are used in practice are given 
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Transport in the Environment. Figure 1 

Common control volumes found in engineering texts and (for the latter three) used in solving the diffusion equation. 
(From [1]) 


in Figs, lb, c, and d. For the environmental applications 
of chemical transport, the rectangular control volume, 
Fig. lb, has proven to be the most useful. The cylindri¬ 
cal control volume, Fig. lc, is used to make pipe or tube 
flow problems easier to solve, and the spherical control 
volume, Fig. Id, is often helpful when dealing with 
transport in and around particles or drops. For this 
control volume, it is convenient to imagine a light 
being shined along the axis, which casts a shadow of 
the vector on to a plane normal to the light. The cp angle 
is measured from the reference axis to the shadow in 
this plane. 

A rectangular control volume will be used for the 
development of our mass conservation (diffusion) 
equation. 

Development of the Diffusion Equation 

The diffusion equation will be developed by consider¬ 
ing each term in Eq. 1 separately. In addition, the 
flux terms will be divided into diffusive and convective 
flux rates. 


Diffusive Flux Rate 

The molecules of a fluid “at rest” are still moving 
because of their internal energy. They are vibrating. In 
a solid, the molecules are held in a lattice. In a gas or 
liquid, they are not, so they move around because of 
this vibration. Since the molecules are vibrating in all 
directions, the movement appears to be random. Dif¬ 
fusive fluxes are described by Fick’s law [9] , given in the 
section by Dr. Cussler on diffusion. For this purpose, let 
us consider one side of our control volume, normal to 
the x-axis, with an area A x , shown in Fig. 2. Fick’s law 
describes the diffusive flux rate as: 

Diffusive flux rate (g/s) 

8C (2) 

= —D(m 2 /s)—(g/m *)Mm 2 ) 

where C is concentration of the solute (tracer), D is the 
diffusion coefficient of the solute in the solvent (water), 
which relates to how fast how and far the tracer mole¬ 
cules are moving to and fro, and 3 C/dx is the gradient 
of concentration with respect to x, or the slope of C 
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Transport in the Environment. Figure 2 

Illustration of net diffusive flux through one side of the rectangular control volume. (From [1]) 


with x, as shown in Fig. 2. Thus, the diffusive flux rate 
depends upon the diffusion coefficient and the gradient 
of concentration with distance. 

Convective Flux 

The convective flux rate into our control volume is 
simply the chemical mass carried in by convection. If 
the same box of Fig. 2 is considered, except with a veloc¬ 
ity component u in the x-direction, the convective flux 
rate into the box from the left-hand side is: 

Convective flux rate (g/s) = Velocity component 
normal to surface (m/s) x Surface area (m 2 ) 
x Concentration (g/m 3 ) 

( 3 ) 

or 

Convective flux rate = uA x C (4) 

where u is the component of velocity in the x-direction 
and A x is the surface area normal to the x-axis on that 
side of the box. All six sides of our box would have 
a convective flux rate through them, just as they would 
have a diffusive flux. 

Rate of Accumulation 

The rate of accumulation is the change of chemical 
mass per unit time, or: 


dC 

Rate of accumulation (g/s) = Y( nr)—-(g/nr/s) 

ot 

( 5 ) 

where Y is the volume of our box. 

Source and Sink Rates 

The solute chemical can appear or disappear through 
chemical reaction. In addition, interfacial transfer is 
often integrated over the control volume and consid¬ 
ered as a source or sink throughout the control vol¬ 
ume. This type of pseudo-reaction can be of 
significant help in solving chemical transport prob¬ 
lems when averages over a larger control volume, such 
as cross-sectional mean concentrations, are being 
computed. For both cases (chemical reactions and 
pseudo-reactions), the source and sink rates are 
given as: 

Source — sink rate (g/s) = S (g/m 3 /s) ¥(m 3 ) (6) 

where S is the net source/sink rate per unit volume. 
The particular reactions that a given chemical is likely 
to undergo will determine the form of S used in Eq. 6. 
These are listed in Table 1. The source/sink term could 
be a combination of two or more of these reactions. 
For convenience in determining analytical solutions 
to the diffusion equation, most source/sink terms are 
approximated as either a first-order or zero-order 
reaction. 
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Transport in the Environment. Table 1 Common source 
and sink terms used in the convection-diffusion equation 


Source/sink 

name 

Equation 

Units of constant 

Zero order 

S = k Q 

k Q - g/m 3 -s 

First order 

Lri 

II 

n 

k ! = S” 1 

Second order 

S = k 2 C 2 

/c 2 -m 3 /g-s 

Independent 

variable 

II 

k i/ - s -1 


S = k 2i 

PC * 

k 2i - m 3 /g-s 

Monod kinetics 0 

c _ hnCp 
J — k c +C r 

fi m = maximum growth 
rate (s -1 ) 



k c = half-saturation 
coefficient (g/m 3 ) 


a lf P is nearly constant, then k Vi can be provided as a zero-order term 

b Often called second order 

c Common for biologically mediated reactions 


Mass Balance on Control Volume 

A mass balance on one compound in our box is based 
upon the principle that whatever comes in must do one 
of three things: be accumulated in the box, flux out of 
another side, or react in the source/sink terms. If it 
seems simple, it is. 

We will begin by assigning lengths to the sides of 
our box of dx, dy , and dz, as shown in Fig. 3. Then, for 
simplicity in this mass balance, we will arbitrarily 
designate the flux as positive in the +X-direction, 
+y-direction, and +z-direction. The x-direction flux, 
so designated, is illustrated in Fig. 4. Then, the two flux 
terms in Eq. 1 become: 

Flux rate in + Difference in flux rate = Flux rate out 

( 7 ) 

or, because a difference can be equated to a gradient 
times the distance over which the gradient is applied: 

Flux rate out — Flux rate in = Gradient in flux rate 

x Distance 

( 8 ) 

Equation 8 can thus be applied along each spatial 
component as: 



D 


Transport in the Environment. Figure 3 

Dimension of the rectangular control volume 


Flux rate 
in = U 0 C 0 


dx 


Flux rate 
out = U-iC-i 



Transport in the Environment. Figure 4 

Illustration of the x-component of mass flux rate into and 
out of the rectangular control volume. (From [1]) 


Fluxrate(out — in) x = — (flux rate) dx (9a) 


Fluxrate(out — in) = — (fluxrate)dy (9b) 

7 ay 


Fluxrate(out — in) z = — (flux rate) dz 


(9c) 


Convective flux rates. The convective and diffusive 
flux rates are dealt with separately. They will eventually 
be separated in the final diffusion equation, and it is 
convenient to make that break now. The x-component 
of the convective flux rate is equal to the x-component 
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of velocity times the concentration times the area of 
our box normal to the x-axis. Therefore, in terms of 
convective flux rates, Eq. 9a becomes: 


Convective flux rate (out — in) % = 


— (uCA x )dx 
f-(w C)dxdy dz 

OX 


(10a) 


Because the normal area, Ax = dy dz , of our box 
does not change with x, it can be pulled out of the 
partial with respect to x. This is done in the second part 
of Eq. 10a. The same can be done with the y- and 
z-components of the convective flux rate: 


Convective flux rate (out 


d 

dy' 

d 


m) y = — (v CA y )dy 


= — (vC) dx dy dz 

dy 

(10b) 


Convective flux rate (out — in) z = — (wCA z )dz 

d 

= — (wC)dxdydz 
dz 

(10c) 


Finally, adding Eqs. 10a, 10b, and 10c results in the 
total net convective flux rate. 

Net convective flux rate 

= tx {uC)+ ty {vC)+ tz {wC \ 

Diffusive flux rates. For net diffusive flux rate in the 
x-direction, Eq. 9a becomes: 

Diffusive flux rate (out — in) x 


dx dy dz 


( 11 ) 


d 

dx 

cf 

dx 



dx 



dx dy dz 


(12a) 

The y- and z-directions give a result similar to 
Eq. 12a: 


Diffusive flux rate (out — in) y 


d 

dy 

d_ 

dy 


~ D % A y ) dy 




dx dy dz 

(12b) 


Diffusive flux rate (out — in) z 


d_ 

dz 



dz 


d 

dz 



dx dy dz 


(12c) 


Finally, Eqs. 12a, 12b, and 12c can be added to write 
an equation describing the net diffusive flux rate 
(out-in) out of the control volume: 


Net diffusive flux rate 


~d_ 

dx 



dx dy dz 






(13) 


The diffusion coefficient is often not a function of 
distance, such that Eq. 13 can be further simplified by 
putting the constant value diffusion coefficient in front 
of the partial derivative. However, we will also be 
substituting turbulent diffusion and dispersion coeffi¬ 
cients for D when appropriate to certain applications, 
and they are not always constant in all directions. We 
will therefore leave the diffusion coefficient inside the 
brackets for now. 

Control volume mass balance. Now Eqs. 1, 5, 6, 11, 
and 13 can be combined into a mass balance on our box 
for Cartesian coordinates. After dividing by Y -dxdy dz 
and moving the diffusive flux terms to the right-hand 
side, this mass balance is: 


dC 

dt 


+ tx {uC)+ ty {vC)+ lz {wC) 


~d_ f dC\ d_ f dC\ d_ 
dx \ dx) + dy \ dy) ^ dz 



+ S 
(14) 


When working with a computational transport 
code, there is little reason to further simplify Eq. 14. 
One primary objective of this section, however, is to 
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develop approximate analytical solutions to environ¬ 
mental transport problems, and we will normally be 
assuming that diffusivity is not a function of position, 
or x, y, and z. The convective transport terms can be 
expanded with the chain rule of partial differentiation: 


d . . dC du 

dic^ u ^ = U ~d^ +C d^c 

(15a) 

d , dC dv 

(15b) 

d . dC dw 

S («-C) = ^+C- 

(15c) 


This may not seem like much help, because we have 
expanded three terms into six. However, if the flow is 
assumed to be incompressible, a derivation given in 
fluid mechanics texts (the continuity equation) is: 


/ du dv 9w\ 

^ ycbc + dy + dz J 


= 0 


(16) 


where p is the density of the fluid. Since Eqs. 15a, b, and 
c are added together in the mass balance equation, the 
incompressible assumption means that the terms on 
the far right-hand side of these equations will sum to 
zero, or: 


d_ 

dx 


(O+j^vq+j^iO 


dC dC 

U d^ +V di 


dC 

w !h 

(17) 


The incompressible flow assumption is most always 
accurate for water in environmental applications, and 
is often a good assumption for air. Air flow is close to 
incompressible as long as the Mach number (flow 
velocity/speed of sound) is below 0.3. A Mach number 
of 0.3 corresponds to an air flow velocity of approxi¬ 
mately 110 m/s. 

Equation 14 then becomes 


dC dC dC dC 
~m +u ^ + v fy + w fc 
- r> (— — d 2 C \ 

V Ox 2 dy 2 dz 2 ) 


(18) 


The only assumptions made in developing Eq. 18 
are (1) that diffusivity does not change with spatial 
coordinate and (2) incompressible flow. Equation 18 
will be further simplified in order to develop analytical 
solutions for mass transport problems. In some cases, 


all that needs to be done is orient the flow direction so 
that it corresponds with one of the coordinate axes. 
There would then be only one convection term. 

Adsorption and Desorption in Sediments 
and Soils 

Sorption relates to a compound sticking to the surface 
of a particle. Adsorption relates to the process of com¬ 
pound attachment to a particle surface, and desorption 
relates to the process of detachment. Sorption pro¬ 
cesses will now be reviewed because there are many 
compounds that are sorptive and subject to spills. 
Then the solutions of the diffusion equation can be 
examined as they apply to highly sorptive compounds. 

Environmental chemicals are generally classified 
by the Greek terms hydrophilic (likes water) and 
hydrophobic (hates water). Water is a polar molecule, 
in that it has two hydrogen atoms on one side, and an 
oxygen atom on the other. Solutes with a polarity or 
charge, therefore, will have water molecules surround¬ 
ing them with the tendency to have the proper charge 
of atom adjacent to the solute. Most amides and alco¬ 
hols are strongly polar, and also soluble in water. 
These are generally hydrophilic compounds. Other 
organic compounds with larger molecular weights, 
especially with aromatic rings, are generally nonpolar 
and are classified as hydrophobic compounds. It 
makes sense that these hydrophobic compounds 
would adsorb to the nonpolar organic material in 
the sediments or soils. There are handbooks [7] that 
can be used to estimate the chemical thermodynamics 
of a water-particle system. 

How can sorption be handled in our transport 
equation? For particles that are not transported with 
the flow field, like sediments and groundwater flow, we 
are interested in the water concentrations. The sorbed 
portion of the compound is not in the solute phase, and 
should not be considered in the transport equation 
except when transfer of the compound between the 
water and particles occur. Adsorption would then be 
a sink of the compound and desorption would be 
a source. 

Let us assign S p to be the mass of chemical sorbed to 
particles per mass of solids contained in our control 
volume, and C to be the concentration of the com¬ 
pound in solution. Then, the source term in the 
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diffusion equation is equal to the rate of change of mass 
due to adsorption and desorption per unit volume, or: 


PbdSp 

s dt 


(19) 


where p b is the bulk density of the solid (mass of solid/ 
volume of fluid and solid), 8 is the porosity of the 
media (volume of fluid/volume of fluid and solid), 
and dS p /dt is the rate of sorption relative to the 
mass of solid (mass adsorbed/mass of solid/time). 
If the sorption rate is negative, desorption is occur¬ 
ring. The units of S in Eq. 19 are mass adsorbed/ 
volume of fluid/time. This is similar to the units for 
the 3 C/3 t term, which are a change of mass/volume of 
fluid/time. 

The source term in Eq. 19 requires a separate dif¬ 
ferential equation for S p , which would incorporate the 
concentration of the compound in solution. There 
would thus be two equations that need to be solved 
simultaneously. However, most sorption rates are 
high, relative to the transport rates in sediments and 
soil. Thus, local equilibrium in adsorption and desorp¬ 
tion is often a good assumption. It also simplifies the 
solution to a transport problem considerably. If that 
assumption is made, S p changes in proportion to C 
alone, or: 


S p = Sp(C) 


dS p _ dSpdC 
dt DC dt 


( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 


Now, if Eq. 21 is substituted into 19, we get: 


p b dS p dC 
s dC dt 


( 22 ) 


The dS p /dC term can be found from the equilib¬ 
rium relationship of Freundlich isotherms, expressed 
as: 


At the lower concentrations normally found in the 
environment, (3 = 1 is a valid assumption. Then Eq. 24 
becomes 

g£=K d 08 = 1) (25) 

Substituting Eq. 25 into 22 now results in a source 
term that no longer contains the variable S p , and keeps 
the partial differential equation (PDE) of our mass 
balance linear: 


S 


Pb 

8 



(26) 


Now, if Eq. 26 is substituted into our mass transport 
Eqs. 15a-c for the source term, the result is a PDE 
where the only dependent variable is C: 


dC dC 
dt + U dx 



fd 2 C d 2 C 
\<9x 2 dy 2 


dC 

dz 

d 2 C\ 

h d^J 



dC 

dt 


(27) 


or 



dC dC 

-b U - 

dt dx 



(d 2 C d 2 C 
ycbc 2 dy 2 + dz 2 ) 


dC 


dz 


(28) 


If we divide Eq. 28 by the term (1 + K d p b /e), we can 
see that all convective and diffusive transport is 
retarded by equilibrium adsorption and desorption. 
Thus, a retardation factor is defined: 

R = retardation factor = 1 + K d p b /8 (29) 


and Eq. 28 becomes: 


dC udC v dC w dC 
dt+ Rdx+ Rdy + R dz 
_D fd 2 C d 2 C d 2 C\ 
R \dx 2 + dy 2 + dz 2 ) 


Sp = K d C p (23) 

where K d is an equilibrium-partitioning coefficient 
between the fluid and sorption to the solid and f is 
a coefficient fit to measured data. Then, 

£ ^=pK d cP~ 1 (24) 


Equation 30 indicates that as long as it can be 
assumed that the sorption rates are fast compared to 
our transport rates and the equilibrium partitioning is 
linearly related to concentration, the retardation factor 
can utilize and simply convert all of the transport terms 
through dividing by R. Thus, if there is a spill into the 
groundwater table that is highly hydrophobic, it would 
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transport through the soil more slowly than one which 
is hydrophilic. Both the convective and the diffusive 
flux would be “retarded” for the hydrophobic com¬ 
pound. If both hydrophilic and hydrophobic com¬ 
pounds are contained in the spill, the hydrophilic 
compound would show up first at a downstream loca¬ 
tion. The similarity to the manner in which 
a chromatographic column separates compounds is 
not fortuitous, because the column is separating com¬ 
pounds through their sorption to the columns media. 

Determination of K d from octanol-water partitioning 
coefficient. There have been a number of empirical 
equations developed to determine the water-solid 
partitioning coefficient, K d [7]. These are primarily 
for the many organic chemicals that exist in the envi¬ 
ronment, usually due to human impacts. Many of them 
use the octanol-water partitioning coefficient for the 
compound as an indicator of hydrophobicity. Octanol 
is a relatively insoluble organic compound. Since most 
organic compounds tend to adsorb to the organic 
portion of the particles, a hydrophobic organic com¬ 
pound placed in an octanol-water solution will tend 
toward the octanol. The ratio of concentration in the 
octanol over concentration in the water will indicate 
the degree of the hydrophobicity. It is a straightforward 
and relatively easy measurement to make, so most 
organic compounds of interest in the environment 
have an octanol-water partitioning coefficient that has 
been measured. 

Karikhoff et al. [2] developed a simple empirical 
equation for equilibrium partitioning of organic com¬ 
pounds that will be used in this text (other equations 
are given in Lehman et al. [7]): 


of the soil or sediments is typically 0.2-0.4. Thus p h /s is 
typically between 4 and 10 g/cm 3 . 

Example Applications of the Diffusion Equation 

The first application of the diffusive is transport of 
oxygen into lake sediments and the use of oxygen by 
the bacteria to result in a steady-state oxygen concen¬ 
tration profile. 

Example 1: Steady 0 2 concentration profile in lake 
sediments (steady-state solution with a first-order 
sink). Given a concentration, C OJ in the overlying 
water, and a first-order sink of oxygen in the sediments, 
develop an equation to describe the dissolved oxygen 
concentration profile in the sediments (Fig. 5). 
Assume: 

- Steady: ^ =4> 0 

- No flow: u, v, w => 0 

- Small horizontal variation: ^ >> ^ 

- No sorption: R = 1 (accurate for 0 2 in sediments) 

- First-order sink: S = —kC ', where k is a rate constant 

Then, the diffusive mass transport Eqs. 15a-c 
becomes: 


0 = D 


d 2 C 


dz 2 


or, since C = C(z) 


0 = D 


d 2 C 


dz 2 


K d = fifK 0W (31) 

where K ow is the dimensionless octanol-water 
partitioning coefficient, / is the fraction of soil that is 
organic matter (usually from zero in sand to 0.01 in 
sandy soil to 0.10 in muck), and fi is an empirical 
coefficient, estimated by Karikhoff to be 0.41 cm 3 /g. It 
is generally the organic matter in the medium to which 
organic compounds adsorb, hence the use of organic 
fraction. 

The other parameters required to compute 
a retardation coefficient are the bulk density, p& and 
the porosity of the media, e. The bulk density of the 
water and soil is typically 1.6-2.1 g/cm 3 . The porosity 



Transport in the Environment. Figure 5 

Illustration of dissolved oxygen profile in lake sediments. 
(From [1]) 
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A solution to this equation requires two boundary 
conditions because it is a second-order equation. These 
two are: 


B.C.#1: @z = 0, C = C ; o 
B.C.#2: @ z — > oo, C ==> 0 

This solution may be achieved by: (1) separating 
variables and integrating or (2) solving the equation as 
a second-order, linear ordinary differential equation 
(ODE). The latter will be used since the solution tech¬ 
nique is more general. 

1. Assign 2 to be the j~ z operator. Then, the equation 
becomes 



C = 0 


Concentration (C/Co) 



Transport in the Environment. Figure 6 

Solution to Example 1 


2. Solve for 2 

2 = zb y/k/D 

3. The solution, developed in texts on solving ordi¬ 
nary differential equations [6], is 

C = + /J 2 £^ lZ 2 i = -\-y/k/D 

= ~Vk/D 

4. Pi and /J 2 are determined from boundary conditions 
Apply B.C. #2: 

C = 0 = 0! + p 2 

This is only possible if p x = 0. Apply B.C. #1: 

Q) = o + p 2 e 0 = Pi 

Thus, the solution is: 

C= C 0 e - vT^ z 
which is plotted in Fig. 6. 

At steady state, the oxygen profile is a balance between 
diffusion from the sediment surface and bacterial use of 
oxygen in the sediments. If the sediments are mostly sand, 
the depth of the layer with oxygen can be 10 cm or more. 
If the sediments have a substantial organic content (like 
a mud), the aerobic layer (>0.1 g/m 3 oxygen concentra¬ 
tion) can be less than 1 mm. 


Example 2: Unsteady dissolution of a highly soluble 
pollutant (Herbicides, Pesticides, Ammonia, Alco¬ 
hols, etc.) into groundwater (unsteady, one-dimen¬ 
sional solution with pulse boundary conditions). A 
tanker truck carrying a highly soluble compound 
in Mississippi tried to avoid an armadillo at night, 
ran off the interstate at a high speed, turned over 
in the drainage ditch, and spilled a soluble com¬ 
pound. The compound has infiltrated into the 
ground, and much of it has reached and tempo¬ 
rarily spread out over the groundwater table, as 
illustrated in Fig 7. As part of a spill response team, 
you need to estimate the groundwater contamination. 
Predict concentrations over time in the groundwater 
table. 

The mass transport equation for this example is: 


dC dC dC dC 

-b U -b V-b W - 

dt dx dy dz 


fd 2 C d 2 C d 2 C\ 
\<9x 2 dy 2 + dz 2 ) 


+ 5 


Assume: 


1. Minimal horizontal variations 

dC d 2 C dC d 2 C 

A Qsj _ _ _ rv _ rv _ 

dx dx 2 dy dy 2 

2. No flow in the vertical direction, w = 0 

3. No reactions, including adsorption and desorption, 
such that S = 0. 
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Tanker truck spill 


Initial conditions 


C— C n 


V7777777777777 ,3 


Water table 





C=0 


Mathematical representation 


C 



Transport in the Environment. Figure 7 

Illustration of the tanker truck spill. (From [1]) 


Spill 

Water 

table 


Then with these three assumptions, the governing 
equation becomes: 
dC _ d 2 C 
d t dz 2 

The initial conditions will be simulated with these 
boundary conditions: 

1. The mass of chemical is assumed to be spread instan¬ 
taneously across a very thin layer at t— 0 (a Dirac delta 
in z and t). At z = 0 + , t = 0, the total mass = M and 
the total surface area is A. 

2. At z => oo, C => 0. 

The above equation, with boundary conditions 
(1) and (2), has the solution: 

2 M/A z 2/ 4Dt 
V^Dt 

What does the solution look like? The solution can 
be made dimensionless by assuming that the initial 
thickness of the spill layer is Ah. Then, a new variable 
z = k Ah will be used in assigning: 

Ah 

V ~V^Dt 


C* 


CA Ah 
2 M 


Substituting these equations into the solution gives: 


C* = 


= JL e -(krj) 


2 


which is plotted versus depth at various times in Fig. 8. 
The concentration at z = 0 decreases as the initial mass 
is diffused. At low values of time, the concentration at 
and close to z = 0 is strongly dependent upon the Ah 
chosen. At larger times and deeper depths, however, 
this dependency decreases, and the solution becomes 
independent of Ah. 

It is interesting to note that the solution is very 
similar to a Gaussian probability distribution, with 
the following relationship for P(z): 


P(z) 


1 e -{z-z m f/2o 2 

Gy/ln 


where z m is the depth of the maximum concentration 
(or the center of concentration mass). 

Comparing the probability distribution and the 
solution to this problem, we can see that: 



2 o 2 <^>4 Dt 


with 
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Concentration (C*) 



Transport in the Environment. Figure 8 

Solution to the tanker truck spill illustrating groundwater 
concentration versus distance at various times. Ah = 2 mm, 
D = 6 x 1CT 4 mm 2 /s 


or: 


D = a 2 /21 

Note that if we measure cr, we can determine D. 

Example 3: Dichlorobenzene concentration in lake 
sediments due to a plating facility discharge (solution 
to a concentration front). Sometimes the boundary 
conditions can be approximated as a step in concen¬ 
tration. This difference in boundary conditions 
changes the solution from one which is related to 
pulse boundaries (known mass release) to one resulting 
from a concentration front with a known concentra¬ 
tion at one boundary. 

For many years, a plating facility for a telecom¬ 
munications company let their rinse waters flow into 
an adjacent lake. The compounds used in their rinse 
included dichlorobenzene, which is a semi-volatile 
compound that also has a fairly high tendency to 
adsorb to organic compounds in the sediments. 
Within a few years of the plating facility opening, 
the dichlorobenzene concentration reached 
a steady-state value in the lake waters as illustrated 
in Fig. 9. Estimate the buildup of dichlorobenzene in 
the sediments during the 50 years since the facility 
opened until it stopped discharging its untreated 
waste water. 


Assumptions: 

1. Biodegradation is small. .'. S => 0 except for 
sorption. 

2. Variation in x and y are small 

d 2 C d 2 C d 2 C 

dx 2 ’ dy 2 dz 2 


3 . 

4. 

5. 


No flow in sediments under lake: u = v = 
D =6 x 10 “ 10 m 2 /s 

^ = 6.3 => R = 1 + ^ K d = 96 


8 


8 


W = 0 


Then the diffusion equation for the sediments 
becomes: 


dC _Dd 2 C 
dt R dz 2 

with boundary conditions: 

(a) t > 0, z = 0; C = C 0 

(b) t = 0, z 7 ^ 0; C = 0 

There are three known techniques to solve this 
governing equation: 

Laplace transforms, Fourier transforms, and change 
of variables, which incorporates both luck and skill. We 
will use change of variables: 

Assign v = yfzfc 

dC dCdr\ —1 z dC —rjdC 
dt dr] dt 4 y/Dt/Rt dr] 2t dr] 


dC dCdr] 1 dC 
dz dr] dz 2 y/Dt/R dr] 

d 2 C d fdC\dr] R d 2 C 
dz 2 dr]\dz) dz 4Dt dr] 2 

Then the governing equation becomes: 

-7 ]dC D ( R d 2 C\ _ 

~2tlk\ + R V4 Dt drf ) 


or 


d 2 C dC 
^ + 2r >—' 


dr] 2 


dr] 


(32) 


This equation may be written 2 ls:^ -\~ 2r]C' = 0 
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Transport in the Environment. Figure 9 

Illustration of concentration front moving down into the sediments of a lake. (From [1]) 


where C = 4n or 

ar\ 

^7 dC = - 2 t) drj 
We can integrate this: 
tnC! = -f ? 2 + p 0 
or 

C = e p0 e-t = P l 
Now integrate again: 

r] r) 

C = Pi J e~^d V + p 2 ^ pi I e^dcP + p 2 

0 0 

Now, note that the error function is given as: 

11 

er f(v) =~^J e ~^d<j> 

0 


such that erf(oc) = 1, erfc(oo) = 0, erf(0) = 0, and erfc 
(0) = 1. The solution may therefore be written as: 

C = P 1 erf (rj) + p 2 

Now we need to determine our boundary condi¬ 
tions in terms of 77 : 


1. t>0, z=0, rj = 0, C = Q) 

2. t = 0, z = 0, 77 = 00 , C = 0 

Checking other boundary conditions: 
t —> 00 , 77 0, C = C () 

z —> 00 , 77 => 00 , C = 0 

Now, at 77 = 0, C = C 0 , thus: 

C 0 = /?i0 + /? 2 



or 


P 2 = Q> 

At 77 = 00 , C = 0 


and the complementary error function is erfc(77) = 0 = /M + Q) 

1—erf(? 7 ). Values of the error function and complimen- Qr 

tary error function for various values of r\ maybe found 

in an Internet search. The error function is designed Pi = — Q) 
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Then, our solution is: 




C 0 erfc{ri) (33) 


which is illustrated in Fig. 10. 

We will now apply Eq. 33 to estimate the dichloro¬ 
benzene penetration versus time from spillage. The 
results are given in Table 2, which gives the interstitial 
dichlorobenzene concentrations. 

The total concentration (TDCB(z)) includes com¬ 
pound adsorbed to the sediments. 


TDCB(z) = C(z) + (1 - s)p s S 

where s = porosity 

1 —s = % by volume sediment = 0.6 
p s = density of sediment = 2.5 g/cm 3 
S = concentration of sorbed compound (g DCB/g 
sediment) 

Since S = K d Q, the above equation becomes: 

TDCB(z) = C(z)(l + (l-e)p s K d ) 

= C(z)(l +0.6(2.5g/cm 3 )(15cm 3 /g) 

or 

TDCB = 23.5 C(z) 


Concentration (C/Co) 

0.0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 



Transport in the Environment. Figure 10 

Illustration of the effect of the change of variables used in 
Example 3. Eta = p 


Transport in the Environment. Table 2 Penetration of 
dichlorobenzene into the sediment over time 


Time, z 

1 year, 
C/Co 

4 years, 
C/C 0 

10 years, 
C/C 0 

50 years, 
C/C 0 

1 mm 

0.96 

0.98 

0.988 

0.994 

1 cm 

0.62 

0.803 

0.87 

0.94 

10 cm 

0 

0.015 

0.11 

0.48 

20 cm 

0 

0 

0.01 

0.16 

30 cm 

0 

0 

0 

0.03 

100 cm 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Thus, the total dichlorobenzene per volume of sed¬ 
iment and water would be 23.5 times the concentra¬ 
tions given in Table 2. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this section of the volume is to intro¬ 
duce the reader to the equations and mathematics 
used in developing approximate solutions (due to 
simplified boundary conditions) to convection- 
diffusion processes. One may say that, with computa¬ 
tional capabilities, there is no longer any need to 
develop these approximate solutions. However, these 
approximate solutions are useful in the following 
manners: 

1. A quick, back of the envelope solution is always 
much quicker and more reliable than 
a computational solution. Computational solutions 
require substantial time to develop and are often 
wrong until they are fully vetted. 

2. A computational solution always requires vetting, 
which means that a computational solution is com¬ 
pared to an analytical solution, hopefully in 
a similar condition with simplified boundary con¬ 
ditions. This means that some analytical solution is 
always needed, and as close to the real simulation as 
possible, to make sure that the computational solu¬ 
tion is doing what the user desires. 

3. Developing analytical solutions are an excellent 
means of getting a feel for solutions to the convec¬ 
tion-diffusion equations. It is a knowledge-building 
practice that is difficult to surpass. 
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Note that the examples given in this section do not 
include any with convection. That is because convec¬ 
tion in the environment most always includes either 
turbulence (surface waters and the atmosphere) or 
dispersion (groundwater). These will be dealt with in 
other sections. 


Books and Reviews 

Crank J (1975) The mathematics of diffusion, 2nd edn. Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 

Cussler EL (1997) Diffusion: mass transfer in fluid systems, 2nd edn. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 


Future Directions 

Most of the future directions with regard to transport 
in the environment (without turbulent transport) will 
involve transport across interfaces, such as the air- 
water and solid-fluid interfaces. While research has 
been conducted on describing the predominant trans¬ 
port mechanisms for these two cases (McCready et al. 
[8], [3-5]), there is more to be done. An especially 
vexing problem is transport in the vadose zone of 
soils (unsaturated zone). The multiplicity of three 
interfaces, air, water, and soil, and the heterogeneities 
in the soil make this a complex problem to handle in 
a deterministic manner. However, meaningful relation¬ 
ships for an effective diffusion coefficient still need to 
be developed. 
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Glossary 


Bubbly jet The jet produced by injecting gas-liquid 
mixture into a liquid. 

Buoyant jet The plume with momentum or jet with 
buoyancy. 

Circular jet The jet produced through a nozzle with 
a circular cross section. 

Diffuser The device which has multiple nozzles to 
quickly mix the discharged substances (e.g., effluent 
or air) with the surrounding ambient fluid. 

Jet The flow generated by the release of momentum 
usually through a nozzle or slot. 

Jet in coflow The jet discharged in the direction of 
a flowing ambient fluid. 

Jet in crossflow The jet discharged at an oblique angle 
to a flowing ambient fluid. 

Plane jet Also called “slot jet” or “two-dimensional 
jet”, the jet produced through a slender slot. 

Plume The flow generated by the release of buoyancy. 
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Surface jet The jet discharged at (or near) the surface 
of an ambient fluid. 

Slurry jet The jet produced by injecting solid-liquid 
mixture into a liquid. 

Wall jet The jet discharged tangentially or at a certain 
angle to a solid boundary (wall). 

Definition of the Subject and Its Importance 

Jets and plumes are common in our environment. 
Some examples of jets are: wastewater discharged 
from an outfall, emission from an aircraft or vehicle, 
and the eruption of volcano. Some examples of plumes 
are: the smoke from a chimney stack or cigarette, the 
thermal plumes from a fire, municipal wastewater or 
hot water discharged in deep water, and oil spill from 
sea bed. One of the most important features of jets or 
plumes is its ability of entraining ambient fluid to 
achieve self-dilution. This greatly triggers our interests 
to study jets and plumes. This book chapter is a review 
of the studies on turbulent jets and plumes, with 
a focus on the transport of conservative pollutants. 

Introduction 

The earliest experimental study of turbulent jets 
appears to be the work of Trupel on circular jets in 
1915 [1]. Forthmann performed an experimental study 
of plane turbulent jets in 1934 and his work also con¬ 
sidered plane turbulent wall jets [23]. The results of 
these investigations showed the similarity of the veloc¬ 
ity profiles at different distances from the sources of the 
jets. These studies were followed by the extensive inves¬ 
tigations of Hinze and Zijnen [28] on circular jets and 
Albertson et al. [4] for plane and circular jets. Turbu¬ 
lence characteristics of plane jets were studied by 
Heskestad [27] for plane jets and Wygnanski and 
Fielder [105] for circular jets. Theoretical solutions 
for plane jets were developed by Tollmien in 1926 for 
plane jets and by Goertler in 1942 for circular jets [73]. 
Numerical studies of turbulent jets followed, starting 
with the work of Rodi and Spalding [82]. Abramovich 
[1], Rajaratnam [73], and Fischer et al. [21] provided 
comprehensive treatment of jets. 

Turner [97] provides an introduction to study tur¬ 
bulent plumes in his book on Buoyancy Effects in Fluids. 
Rouse et al. [84] performed an experimental study of 
plane and circular plumes wherein they found that the 


velocity and density defect profiles were similar if 
proper scales were chosen for velocity, width, and den¬ 
sity defect. Morton et al. [58] published an integral 
study of plumes, wherein the concept of entrainment 
coefficient was introduced. Since then numerous stud¬ 
ies have been conducted on turbulent plumes and 
forced turbulent plumes (buoyant jets). These studies 
have been summarized in Chen and Rodi [15] and Lee 
and Chu [45]. Turbulent jets and plumes have been 
studied extensively not only because these flows are 
very interesting but also that they are of considerable 
practical importance in the fields of hydraulic, mechan¬ 
ical, aeronautical, environmental, and chemical engi¬ 
neering and many other fields. 

This book chapter will first review the most classic 
and well-established theories on simple jets or plumes 
in stagnant water, and then consider effects of bound¬ 
aries including: the bed (wall) and the surface of ambi¬ 
ent fluid; coflowing and cross-flowing ambient fluid; 
and the interaction of neighboring jets in the case of 
multiple jets. Next, two kind of multiphase jets and 
plumes - bubbly jets and plumes, and slurry jets and 
plumes - will be briefly introduced. Multiphase jets 
and plumes are much more complicated compared to 
the single-phase ones, but have gained more interest in 
recent years because of their wide applications. Finally, 
some directions for future researches will be 
highlighted. 

Turbulent Jets and Plumes in Stagnant 
Environment 

In this section, the focus is on the transport of con¬ 
servative pollutants in a steady-state turbulent jet or 
plume issuing from a simple (plane or circular) nozzle 
into stagnant ambient fluid of large extent. Such jets 
or plumes are called simple jets or simple plumes. 
Theories in this area have been well established. Close 
to the nozzle exit, there is a wedge-like or cone-like 
region termed “potential core” where the width of 
initial velocity distribution decays to a point. The length 
of the potential core is very short, about lOAb 0 for 
a plane jet where b 0 is the half slot width, or 6.2 d 0 for 
a circular jet where d 0 is the nozzle diameter [45]. 
Therefore, for practical purposes, our attention will 
be limited on the flow beyond the potential core, 
i.e., in the “fully developed flow” region (see Fig. 1). 
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Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the 
Environment. Figure 1 

Schematic of a simple plane jet (for circular jet, replace 
2 b 0 by d 0 and y by r) 


oo 

pu 2 dy = 0 (4) 

Equation 4 states that the jet momentum flux at differ¬ 
ent x-sections is conserved. Using Eq. 2 and integrating 
the first term of Eq. 2 from y - 0 to y - oo, we have: 

dq x d [°° 

(5) 

where q x is the jet volume flux per unit slot length. The 
entrainment hypothesis assumes that the entrainment 
velocity v e = v y=00 = —cc e u mi where cc e is called the 
jet entrainment coefficient, u m is jet centerline 
(maximum) velocity, and the negative sign indicates 
the ambient fluid is entrained into the jet. Equation 5 
says that the jet volume flux increases with traveling 
distance x due to the entrainment of ambient fluid, 
which explains the ability of jet in diluting pollutants. 
Similarly, integrating Eq. 3 from y = 0 to y = oo, we have: 

(X) 

uC dy = 0 (6) 




The reader who is interested in flow development 
region may refer to Rajaratnam [73]. 

Simple Jets 

The integral method is the most common method for 
analyzing simple jets or plumes. The following is a brief 
introduction on this method. For a plane jet as shown 
in Fig. 1, the Reynolds-averaged Navier-Stokes 
equation in x direction, continuity equation, and pol¬ 
lutant conservation equation, respectively, can be sim¬ 
plified as [73]: 


Equation 6 states that the mass fluxes of pollutants at 
different x -sections are conserved if the chemical or 
biological reactions of pollutants are not considered. 

Numerous laboratory experiments and numerical 
simulations have confirmed that beyond the potential 
core, the jet velocity or concentration exhibits self¬ 
similarity. The most widely used expression for such 
similarity is the Gaussian distribution, which 
represents laboratory data satisfactorily: 


u 

— = exp 
u m 




(7) 


du du 1 dz 

U dx + V dy pdy 

(i) 

du dv 
dx + dy 

(2) 

duC dvC d 2 C 

| _ o 

(3) 

dx dy dy 2 


where u and v are the time-averaged velocities in x and 
y directions, respectively; C is the pollutant concentra¬ 
tion; p is the density of the fluid; t is the turbulent shear 
stress and s is the mean value of turbulent diffusion 
coefficient. After multiplying Eq. 1 by p and then inte¬ 
grating from y = 0 to y = oo, Eq. 1 becomes: 


C 

— = exp 

where C m is the jet time-averaged centerline 
(maximum) concentration, b is the jet velocity half¬ 
width where the velocity is 50% (if Zq = 0.693, refer 
to Fig. 1) or 37% (if Zq = 1) of w m , k 2 b defines the jet 
concentration half-width where the concentration is 50% 
or 37% of C m , and k 2 is the ratio of concentration half¬ 
width to velocity half-width. Using Eqs. 4-8, the ana¬ 
lytical solutions for plane jets can be derived, as shown 
in Table 1. The coefficients of the solutions are mainly 
determined from experimental results and integrations. 
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Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the Environment. Table 1 Summary of mean properties of simple 
plane jet and circular jet 


Parameter 

Plane jet 

Circular jet 

Maximum (centerline) 
concentration C m 

Sa = -5L, where a, = 3.37 in [21], 

v b 0 

3.45 in [74], 3.21 in [45] 

§£ = f, where a, = 4.96 in [21], 5.34 in [74], 

° do 

5.26 in [45] 

Cross-sectional average 
concentration C avg 

— a 2 , where a 2 = 1.2 in [21], 1.25 in [45] 

-Gl — a2 , where a 2 = 1.4 in [21], 1.76 in [74], 

G ovg 

1.68 in [45] 

Maximum (centerline) 
velocity u m 

= -Sl, where a 3 = 3.50 in [73], 3.41 in 

v bo 

[21], 3.65 in [45] 

^ = f, where a 3 = 6.3 in [73], 6.2 in [21] and 

0 d 0 

[45], 6.13 in [74] 

Velocity half-width b a 

b = a^x, where a 4 = 0.10 in [73], 0.116 in [21], 
0.097 in [74], 0.12 in [45] 

b = 0 C 4 X, where a 4 = 0.10 in [73], 0.107 in [21], 
0.096 in [74], 0.114 in [45] 

Concentration 
half-width b c a 

^ = a 5 , where a 5 = 1.35 in [21] and [45], 

1.17 in [74] 

£ = a 5 , where a 5 = 1.19 in [21], 1.17 in [74], 

1.2 in [45] 

Entrainment coefficient a e 

<x e = 0.053 in [73] and [45] 

a e = 0.026 in [73], 0.028 in [74], 0.057 in [45] 


Source: [21,45, 73, 74]. 

a ln [21] and [45], b (or b c ) is defined as where the velocity (or concentration) is 37% of u m (or C m ); while in others, defined as 50% of 
u m (or C m ). 


Using the same procedures as above, the equations 
of momentum flux, volume flux, and pollutant mass 
flux for a circular jet can be derived. These equations 
suggest that the jet momentum flux at any x-section is 
conserved and the jet volume flux across any x-section 
increases with traveling distance due to the entrain¬ 
ment of ambient fluid. Although the entrainment 
causes the pollutant to get diluted within the jet core, 
the mass flux of any conservative pollutant at any x- 
section is conserved. The solutions of these equations 
for circular jets are summarized in Table 1. 


Simple Plumes 


A plume is produced from a steady discharge of a fluid 
whose motion is controlled by its buoyancy, with 
negligible effect of initial momentum. First, a plane 
plume of density p 0 issued into a stagnant unstratified 

ambient fluid of density p a is considered. It is assumed 

A p 

that -y- <C 1 (true for most practical cases), where the 
initial density defect Ap 0 = p a — p 0 . After some manip¬ 
ulation, it can be shown that the Reynolds-averaged 
Navier-Stokes equation in x direction becomes: 


du du 

U W, + V T,= 


1 dz A p 
Pa dy Pa 


(9) 


where A p = p a — p and p is the plume density. For 
a plane plume, the continuity equation and pollutant 
conservation equation can be simplified in the same 
form as for a plane jet (Eqs. 2 and 3). 

Using the integral method, Eq. 9 can be reduced to: 


dx 


poo poo 

/ pu 2 dy= / gApdy 
Jo Jo 


( 10 ) 


Equation 10 says that axial momentum flux 
increases in x direction, and the increase rate is equal 
to the buoyancy per unit length (in x direction) of the 
plume. For a plane plume, the continuity equation and 
pollutant conservation equation can be reduced the 
same as Eqs. 5 and 6. Equation 5 states that the volume 
flux of a plume increases due to the entrainment of 
ambient fluid, and Eq. 6 states that although the con¬ 
centration of pollutant decreases, its total mass flux is 
conserved. Note that C in Eq. 6 can be also interpreted 
as gAp, and then Eq. 6 becomes the integral form of 
buoyancy conservation equation. 

Experimental results show that: similarly as for 
jets, the plume velocity or concentration also exhibit 
self-similarity and the Gaussian distribution can well 
describe it. Using the Gaussian profiles (Eqs. 7 and 8), 
the analytical solutions for a plane plume can be 
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derived as shown in Table 2. The coefficients differ 
slightly in different references as they are determined 
using the results of different experiments. Here, to 
constitute the solutions, an useful dimensionless 
parameter is indroduced - the densimetric Froude 

number at the slot exit F 0 = — , u ° . (for circular 

plume, F 0 = — , u ° ). y • g (p£) b ° 

For a circular plume, the Reynolds-averaged 
Navier-Stokes equations, continuity equation and pol¬ 
lutant conservation equation, can be simplified, and 
the integral method can be used to obtain their integral 
forms of the equations. These equations indicate that 
the momentum flux in the plume increases with axial 
(x) direction, and the increase rate is equal to the 
buoyant force per unit axial length; the volume flux in 
the plume increases due to the entrainment of ambient 
fluid; and the pollutant mass flux (or the flux of density 
defect) remains invariant in the axial direction. The 
analytical solutions for a circular plume are also 
presented in Table 2. The constants in these equations 


change slightly in different references where different 
experimental results were used. 

Buoyant Jets 

For a buoyant jet, the initial momentum flux cannot be 
neglected. Near the nozzle (slot) exit, it is expected that 
the buoyant flow will be like a jet; after some distance 
from the exit where the increase of momentum flux is 
much larger than the initial momentum flux, the buoy¬ 
ant flow will behave like a plume. For a plane buoyant 
jet, based on dimensional analysis, a characteristic 
length scale to judge whether the buoyant flow behaves 
like a jet or plume may be defined as: 


where the initial specific momentum flux M 0 = qU 0 ; 
the initial specific buoyancy flux B 0 = qg^-. If the jet 
centerline trajectory / <C /m> the buoyant jet can be 
treated as a pure jet and the simple jet equations can 


Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the Environment. Table 2 Summary of mean properties of plane 
plume and circular plume 


Parameter 

Plane plume 

Circular plume 

Maximum (centerline) 
concentration C m or 
density defect A p m 

C m = A Pm = a 1 F 0 i 

Co Ap 0 x/b 0 

F 0 - F/ _,<*! -3.78 in [21], 3.84 

in [74], 4.25 in [45] 

C m Ap m a,F 0 3 U 0 

— = —4- =- 5 , where F 0 = . a-, = 7.75 

0 f ° (*)’ v' 9 ** 

in [ 21 ], 7.83 or 9.37 in (from different methods in Ref. 
[74]), 8.90 in [45] 

Cross-sectional average 
concentration C avg 

= a 2/ where a 2 = 1.32 in [74], 

C avg 

1.25 in [45] 

= a2/ w here a 2 = 1.40 in [21], 1.70 in [45] 

Cavg 

Maximum (centerline) 
velocity u m 

— = where a 3 = 2.09 in [21], 

uo F 0 3 

2.52 in [74], 2.85 in [45] 

Um 

— =- T , where a 3 = 4.34 in [21], 4.00 or 4.33 

in (from different methods in Ref. [74]), 4.35 in [45] 

Velocity half-width b a 

b = a 4 x, where a 4 = 0.116 in [ 21 ] and 
[45], 0.128 in [74] 

b = a 4 x, where a 4 = 0.100 in [21], 0.085 in [74], 

0.105 in [45] 

Concentration 
half-width b c a 

bc/b. = a 5 , where a 5 =1.35 in [21] 
and [45], 1.17 in [74] 

bc/b = a 5 , where a 5 =1.20 in [21], 1.16 in [74], 1.19 in 
[45] 

Entrainment coefficient a e 

a e = 0.136 in [74], 0.103 in [45] 

a e = 0.047 in [74], 0.088 in [45] 


Source: [21, 45, 74]. 

a ln [21] and [45], b (or b c ) is defined as where the velocity (or concentration) is 37% of u m (or C m ); while in [74], defined as 50% of u m (or C m ). 
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be used; if / l M , it can be treated as a pure plume and 
the simple plume equations are valid. Buoyant jets will 
be plume-like beyond ^>4^5 [41, 65]. 

Characteristic length scale of jet/plume can only 
roughly help us calculate the evolution of a buoyant 
jet. The Reynolds equations, continuity equation and 
pollutant mass conservation equations can be simpli¬ 
fied and the integral method can be used to obtain the 
analytical solutions. For a plane buoyant jet, the inte¬ 
gral forms of the momentum, continuity, pollutant 
mass (or buoyancy) conservation equations are the 
same as Eqs. 10, 5 and 6, respectively. Here, for a buoy¬ 
ant jet, the integral form of energy equation needs to be 
introduced (as a result of multiplying Eq. 9 by u and 
integrating from y = 0 to y = oo): 




gApu dy 


( 12 ) 


Equation 12 states that the flux of kinetic energy in the jet 
plume is decreased by turbulence production (first term in 
the right hand side of Eq. 12) and increased by the work 
done by buoyancy (second term in the right hand side). 

The Gaussian type self-similarity equations are still 
valid for plane buoyant jets. Using Eqs. 7 and 8, as well 
as the experimental results on the jet spreading rate ^ 
and on the ratio of the concentration half-width to the 
velocity half-width ^, and after some mathematical 
manipulations, the solutions for a plane buoyant jet 
can be obtained as shown in Table 3. It is interesting to 
note that in Table 3, the jet centerline concentration or 
velocity equation are composed of two parts, 
corresponding to two limits (pure jet-like or pure 
plume-like conditions). 

The characteristic length scale for a buoyant 
circular jet or plume is: 


l m 


Mol 

Bq2 


(13) 


Effect of Boundaries on Jets and Plumes 

In this section, the effect of different types of bound¬ 
aries on jets and plumes will be considered, including 
the solid bed (wall), the free surface of ambient fluid, 
the coflowing or crossflowing ambient fluid, and the 
neighboring jets in the case of multiple jets. 


Wall Jets 


Wall jets are the jets discharged tangentially or at 
certain angles to a solid boundary (wall) (see Fig. 2). 
A simple case is first considered: a plane jet discharged 
tangentially to a smooth flat plate in deep still ambient 
fluid of the same kind. For turbulent plane wall jets 
with high Reynolds numbers (Rq = = 10 4 ~ 10 5 , 

where v is the kinematic viscosity of the fluid) at the 
slot exit, the length of the potential core will be (6.1 ~ 
6.7)b 0 [73], which is in the same range as for simple 
jets. As expected, experiments show that, near the wall, 
there exists a thin layer (boundary layer) where the jet 
velocity increases from zero at the wall to a maximum 
velocity u m ; above the boundary layer (named free 
mixing region), the jet velocity decreases from u m to 
zero at some large distance y from the wall. Similarly as 
for simple jets, the jet width may be defined as where 
the jet velocity is 50% (or 37%) of u m and ^ < 0 (i.e., 
in the free mixing region). In the boundary layer 
region, the boundary layer theories may be used to 
further divide this region into two or three sub-layers: 
in the sub-layer very close to the wall, the velocity 
distribution is linear with y; some distance away from 
the wall, the velocity distribution can be described by 
the logarithmic law [87]. For the velocity distributions 
of the entire wall jet, after some distance (about 20 b 0 ) 
from the slot exit, they exhibit self-similarity [23, 99]. 
Verhoff [99] proposed an empirical equation which 
agreed well with the experimental data: 


— = 1.48 
u m 



1 — erf 



(14) 


Similarly, for a buoyant circular jet, the integral equa¬ 
tions of the momentum, continuity, pollutant mass (or 
buoyancy) conservation, and kinetic energy can be 
obtained. Using the Gaussian distribution for jet veloc¬ 
ity or concentration and some experimental data, the 
analytical solutions for buoyant circular jets are shown 
in Table 3. 


Using the equations of motion and the integral 
method, the following results could be obtained for 
plane wall jets: u m oc x~k b oc x. The detailed results 
are listed in Table 4. To study the effect of wall 
roughness on wall jets, readers may refer to Rajaratnam 
[72], Tachie et al. [95], Dey et al. [19], and Rostamy 
et al. [83] . To study the jets impinging on walls, readers 
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Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the Environment. Table 3 Summary of mean properties of turbulent 
buoyant jet 



Source: [45, 74]. 


may refer to Beltaos and Rajaratnam [10], Rajaratnam 
[73], and Chan et al. [14]. 

For non-buoyant circular wall jets (herein termed 
“bluff wall jet” to include semicircular and rectangular 
wall jets with aspect ratio not very different from unity; 
the properties of bluff jets are not very different from 
those of circular jets), a number of studies have been 
conducted: square wall jets by Sforza and Herbst [88], 
circular wall jets by Newman et al. [61], bluff 
(including square, rectangular, circular, elliptic, and 
equilateral triangular) wall jets by Rajaratnam and 


Pani [77], square wall jets by Liibcke et al. [53], 
and circular wall jets by Agelin-Chaab [3]. These 
experiments show that after some distance from the 
potential core, the velocity distributions both in 
the vertical central plane and in the horizontal plane 
(see Fig. 2) are self-similar. From similarity analysis on 
the equations of motion or from dimensional analysis, 
the following results can be obtained for bluff wall jets: 
u m oc x -1 ; by oc x; b z oc x [73]. Experimental results 
support these predictions, and the results are listed 
in Table 4. 
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Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the Environment. Figure 2 

Schematic of (a) plane and (b) bluff wall jets 


Surface Jets 

A surface jet can be produced by discharging a fluid at 
the surface of an ambient fluid (see Fig. 3). One typical 
example is the surface discharge of heated water from 
a power plant through either an open-channel or a pipe 
into an ocean, a lake, or river. Rivers flowing into lakes, 
reservoirs, and oceans and storm water discharges into 
rivers maybe also viewed as surface jets. In this section, 
our attention will be limited in the region from the end 
of the jet potential core to the end of the near field 
(where the mixing is still dominated by the jet momen¬ 
tum and buoyancy). The length of the near field is in 
the order of lOOV^Ao* where A 0 is the cross-sectional 
area of the flow at discharge [74] . For the mixing in the 
far field (where the turbulence in rivers, lakes, or oceans 


dominates further mixing), readers can refer to Fischer 
et al. [21] and Rutherford [85]. 

Non-buoyant plane surface jets in stagnant water 
are now considered. Equations 1-8 for plane sub¬ 
merged jets also work for plane surface jets. Using the 
integral method and some mathematical manipula¬ 
tions, some useful results can be obtained: u m oc x~^; 
b oc x; c m cc x~i, which are in the same form as those 
for plane submerged jets (Table 1). Experiments on 
plane surface jets were conducted by Chu and Vanvari 
[16], Rajaratnam and Humphries [76], and others. The 
experimental results are listed in Table 5. The results 
confirm that essentially a plane surface jet is quite similar 
to half of the corresponding plane submerged jets, but 
with slightly different coefficients. For example, 
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Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the Environment. Table 4 Summary of mean properties of plane wall 
jet and bluff wall jet 


Parameter 

Plane wall jet 

Bluff wall jet 

Maximum (centerline) 
concentration C m 



Cross-sectional average 
concentration C avg 

where a, = 4.032 in [73] 

c ° i 


Maximum (centerline) 
velocity u m 

— — -^L, where a 3 = 3.50 in [78] & [73] 

Uo JL 

V fro 


Velocity half-width b 

b = a 4 x, where a 4 = 0.068 in [73]; 

^ = 0.073 in [44] 
dx 

^ — 0.90 + a 41 X - 
d 0 h 

b z x 

where a 41 =0.045, a 42 =0.20, B is the nozzle 
(horizontal) width in [77] & [73]; 

— 1 = 0.048 and %■ = 0.26 in [44] 

dx ax 

Concentration half-width b c 



Entrainment Coefficient a e 

a e = 0.035 in [73] 



Source: [44, 73, 77, 78]. 


the jet spreading rate of plane surface jets 
^ = 0.07, smaller than the value of 0.10 for plane 
submerged jets. 

Next, non-buoyant bluff surface jets in stagnant 
water are considered. From the experiments of 
Rajaratnam and Humphries [76], the Gaussian func¬ 
tion describes the velocity distributions well both in 
vertical (half-Gaussian) and transverse directions, 
unless there is excess wave generation at the water 
surface (in this case u m occurs some distance below 
the water surface). Using the integral method, it can 
be shown that: u m oc x~ l \b z oc x; b y oc x, which are in 
the same forms as for circular submerged jets. 
Rajaratnam and Humphries’ experimental results 
show that the jet spreading rate in the transverse direc¬ 
tion ^ = 0.09, twice of that in the vertical direction 

= 0.044. The phenomenon of the several times 
faster transverse spreading has also been observed in 
the studies of Anthony and Willmarth [6], 
Gholamreza-kashi et al. [24], and Cuthbertson and 
Davies [18]. These studies further found that there 
exists a thin layer (called “surface current”) at the free 
surface, which exhibits even faster transverse spreading 


compared to that below the layer. Comparing Table 5 
with Table 4, one may find that surface jets are some¬ 
how similar to wall jets, e.g., they both spread faster in 
the horizontal direction than in the vertical direction 
due to the boundary constraint in the vertical direction, 
and they have similar forms of jet equations. 

For the surface discharges such as heated water into 
rivers or wastewater into the oceans, the effect of buoy¬ 
ancy needs to be considered. Experimental results have 
indicated that the behavior of buoyant surface jets is 
mainly controlled by three parameters: the Richardson 
number at the outfall, Rio = gdoAp 0 /(p a Uo 2 ); the 
depth (thickness) of the surface jet, d 0 (or b 0 for 
a plane jet); and the depth of the surface stratified 
layer formed at the end of the near field of the surface 
jet, b^. For a buoyant surface jet with a fixed Ri 0 , 
depending on the value of =, there could be four 
possible hydraulic phenomena: a surface jet, a surface 
(density) jump at the outfall, a surface jet followed by 
a surface jump, or a drowned jump. Rajaratnam and 
Subramanyan [79] presented a graph to distinguish 
which of the four possibilities may happen for a plane 
buoyant surface jet. For the case of a pure plane 
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Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the 
Environment. Figure 3 

Schematic of (a) plane and (b) bluff surface jets 


buoyant surface jet (without any jump), the experi¬ 
ments of Rajaratnam and Subramanyan [79] show 
that: initially the jet spreading rate ^ follows the equa¬ 
tion of the plane non-buoyant surface jet, but after 
some longitudinal distance, the spreading rate slows 
down, and eventually the jet thickness approaches a 
constant. In other words, generally the buoyancy effect 
constrains the spreading of a plane surface jet. Their 
results also indicate that — is self-similar at different x- 

u m 

sections; however, these self-similarities can no longer 
be described by the Gaussian distribution and seem to 
be related with Ri 0 . The results of Chu and Vanvari [16] 
reveal that the entrainment coefficient ot e of a plane 
buoyant surface jet decreases continuously with the 


increase of bulk Ri (defined as U °^ Ap ° ) with x; and a e 
equals to zero when Ri increases to 0.2. 

For bluff buoyant surface jets, a number of experi¬ 
ments have shown that the jet behavior is strongly 
affected by Ri 0 at the outfall. For convenience, bluff 
surface jets may be classified into two classes, 
the small Rio class ( Ri 0 < 0 . 1 ) and the large Ri 0 class 
(Ri 0 > 0 . 1 ). From a number of experiments, the 
common findings for the two classes are that the 
vertical velocity profile u(y) in the center-plane and 
the transverse (across the jet) velocity profile u(z ) just 
below the water surface are self-similar, and the self¬ 
similarities can be well described by half-Gaussian or 
Gaussian distribution. Using the similarity analysis of 
the simplified equations of motion, the following rela¬ 
tions can be obtained: for the small Ri 0 class, u m oc x -1 , 
C m oc x _1 , by oc x, b z oc x; and for the large Ri 0 class, 
u m oc x _ 3 , C m oc x 3 j by = constant, b z oc x. The detailed 
results are listed in Table 6 . 

Jets and Plumes in Coflow 

Similarly as solid bed or free surface of ambient fluid, 
coflowing or crossflowing ambient fluid itself can be 
viewed as some sort of boundary affecting jet behav¬ 
iors. When jets are discharged in the direction of 
flowing ambient fluids, this is the problem of jets in 
coflow (Fig. 4). Extensive experimental and numerical 
studies show that beyond the potential core, the jet 
concentration and the jet excess velocity relative to 
the ambient velocity exhibit self-similarity. The self¬ 
similarity may be described by the Gaussian distribu¬ 
tion, exponent function, or cosine expression [45, 73]. 
In the following, plane jets in uniform coflow will be 
briefly introduced, followed by circular jets. 

For coflowing plane jets, the integral form of equa¬ 
tion of motion is: 

d f°° 

— / puAudy = 0 (15) 

dx Jo 

where A u = u — U a > the jet excess velocity. Equation 15 
states that the excess momentum flux is conserved in x 
direction. Using Eq. 15 and similarity analysis, 
Rajaratnam [73] obtained the following asymptotic 
relations: for the strong jet region (i.e., ^ 1 ), 

Au m oc and b oc x; and for the weak jet region 
(i.e., <C 1), Au m oc x ~ r 2 and b oc xi Based on the 
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Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the Environment. Table 5 Summary of mean properties of non- 
buoyant plane surface jet and bluff surface jet 


Parameter 

Non-buoyant plane 
surface jet 

Non-buoyant bluff surface jet 

Maximum (centerline) 
concentration C m 



Cross-sectional average 
concentration C avg 



Maximum (centerline) 
velocity u m 

^ where a 3 = 3.1 

Uq x_ 

V ko 

in [76] 

^ = ~^rr, where a 3 = 13 in [24] 

Uq x/d 0 

Velocity half-width b 

— = a 4/ where a 4 = 0.07 

dx 

in [74] & [76] 

In transverse direction: db z /dx = a 41 

In vertical direction: 

dby/dx = a 42 

where a 41 = 0.09 in [74] & [76], 0.12 (below the free surface) 
and 0.22 (at the free surface) in [24]; and a 42 = 0.044 
in [74] & [76], 0.025 in [24] 

Concentration half-width b c 

b c /b = a 5/ where a 5 = 1.15 
in [74] 


Entrainment coefficient a e 

a e = 0.037 in [74] 



Source: [24, 73, 74, 76]. 


experimental results in the literature, Rajaratnam [73] 
derived that: 


A u m 3.41 

y/u 0 (u 0 -u a )~~M 

V 


(16) 


b 

— = 0.118 
bo 


x 1 

bo 1 | 0.41 

\Za(a-!) 



(17) 


where a = jf , the ratio of jet exit velocity to ambient 
velocity. Note that Rajaratnam [73] also summarized 
other more complex forms of equations for A u m and b , 
which were derived by Patel [68] and Pande and 
Rajaratnam [62]. 

For circular jets in coflow, the integral momentum 
equation can be derived: 


d 

— / p2nruAudr = 0 (18) 

dx J o 


which says that the jet excess momentum is conserved 
in axial direction. Using Eq. 18 and similarity analysis 
on the equations of motion, Rajaratnam [73] presented 
the following asymptotic relations: for the strong jet 


region (i.e., ^ 1), A u m oc x~ x and b oc x; for the 

weak jet region (i.e., ^ C 1), Au m oc and 
b oc x 3 . Pande and Rajaratnam [62] proposed 
a complex expression for A u m . Lee and Chu [45] also 
derived asymptotic solutions for circular jets in coflow: 
for the strong jet region, the jet solution is assumed to 
be the same as in stagnant water (see Table 1); for the 
weak jet region, 



(19) 

( 20 ) 


wher^/ m * is the excess momentum length scale defined 
as M e o = (U 0 — U a ) U()7l 4 d() , the jet specific excess 

momentum at discharge. 

To completely model circular jets in coflow, Lee and 
Chu [45] formulated an integral model based on 
a Lagrangian jet spreading hypothesis: 


U * 2 + U* 


1 

7UP 1 


= 0 


( 21 ) 
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Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the Environment. Table 6 Summary of Mean properties of buoyant 
plane surface jet and bluff surface jet 


Parameter 

Buoyant plane surface jet 

Buoyant bluff surface jet with 

Ri 0 < 0.1 

Buoyant bluff surface jet with 
Rio >0.1 

Maximum 

(centerline) 

concentration 

c m 



= —^— 2 , where ^ = 2.83 
c o f x y 
\VAoJ 

in [74] 

Cross- 

sectional 

average 

concentration 

(~avg 




Maximum 
(centerline) 
velocity u m 

j- exhibits self-similarity, but 
cannot be well described by 
Gaussian profile, as - 7 - « 0 at 
£-1.4 [79] 

u m v-iRio' 0 . 

— = ——, where a 3 = 15.3 

Uo JL 

V^o 

in [74] & [75] 

u m (*3 , 

,, 17 _, where 

(*-«r 

a 3 = 1.25 in [74] 

Velocity 
half-width b 

First ^ increases linearly as non- 
buoyant surface jet to some point 
(the location depends on Ri 0 ); 
then the increase rate ^ 
decreases nonlinearly, finally 
approaches asymptotically 
a horizontal line [79]. 

dby 

— = a 4 i 

dx 

db z 

— = r Ml 
dx 

where a 41 decreases with Ri 0 
(a 41 = 0.044 for Ri 0 =0, 0.02 for 

Ri 0 =0.038, 0 for Ri 0 =0.09); a 42 
increases with Ri 0 in [74] & [75] 

by* 0^41 

do ~ R / 0 1/8 

vk =a 42 {wo +2 '°) 

where b y * is the average of b y 
which changes slightly with y; 
a 41 =0.29 in [63], 0.26 in [74]; 
a 42 =0.54 in [74] 

Concentration 
half-width b c 


byC 

— = a 51 

by 

b z c 

— = %52 

b z 

where a 51 = 1.0 in [74] & [75] and 
a 52 = 1.15 in [74] 

byC 

— = ^51 

by 

b zC 

— = %52 

b z 

where a 51 = 1.12 in [63] & [74]; 
and a 5 2 = 1.9 in [63], 1.6 in [74] 

Entrainment 
coefficient a e 

a e decreases from about 0.04 to 0 
when Ri increases from 

0 (non-buoyant plane surface jet) 
to 0.2 [16] 




Source: [16, 63, 74,75, 79]. 


dB * U* 

-fo- Ps T+ip 


( 22 ) 


where U * = ^; B* = ; A U and B are, respectively, 

the excess velocity and half of the width of the top-hat 
profile (instead of the Gaussian profile) of an equiva¬ 
lent jet, which carries the same mass flow and excess 
momentum flux as the actual jet; and ^ in stag¬ 
nant water. It can be proved that A U = ^ and 
B = Vlb, where A u m and b are, respectively, the max¬ 
imum excess velocity and 37% half-width for the 


Gaussian profile. From Eqs. 21 and 22, A U and B can 
be solved. The actual jet centerline dilution can be 
obtained: 


S = 

' C m 


l 2 nB 2 (u a + ^tAL/) 


2Qo 2 


(23) 


where Q 0 and C 0 are the initial jet discharge and con¬ 
centration, respectively; X is the ratio of concentration 
half-width to velocity half-width using the Gaussian 
profile (2 ~ 1.2). The modeling results of Lee and 
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Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the 
Environment. Figure 4 

Schematic of plane jets in coflow (for circular jets, replace 
2 b 0 by d 0 and y by r) 

Chu [45] reveal that the centerline dilution of a circular 
jet in coflow is only slightly smaller than that in stag¬ 
nant water; and the centerline excess velocity decays in 
a similar way as in stagnant water. 

Jets and Plumes in Crossflow 

Now consider a non-buoyant circular jet discharged at 
an oblique angle (not 0 or 180 degree) to a flowing 
ambient fluid. In fact, most outfalls or diffusers in 
oceans or rivers discharge effluents as jets in crossflow, 
as the jet (effluent) dilution can be considerably 
enhanced even in a weak crossflow [45, 73]. Jets in 
crossflow have been studied extensively by Abramovich 
[1], Rajaratnam [73], Fischer et al. [21], Wright [102, 
103], Andreopoulos [5], Hodgson and Rajaratnam 
[29], Margason [54], Smith and Mungal [91], Lee and 
Chu [45], Huang et al. [31], Kikkert et al. [38], and 
others. According to these studies, the evolution of jets 
in crossflow can be divided into three regions: the 
potential core region, the maximum deflection region, 
and the vortex region (see Fig. 5). The length of the 
potential core has been found to be mostly controlled 
by the relative strength of the jet compared to the 
crossflow (a = {y), and typically in the range of 
2-6 d 0 which is smaller than that of a free jet [70]. 

Beyond the potential core region, the jet would be 
largely deflected due to the stagnation pressure exerted 
by the free stream and the entrainment of ambient fluid 
(and thus horizontal momentum). Jet deflection prob¬ 
ably is the most distinct feature in crossflow. After the 
maximum deflection region, the jet would be gradually 
parallel to the direction of ambient flow. Laboratory 



Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the 
Environment. Figure 5 

Schematic of jets in crossflow 

experiments [1, 29, 45] and numerical simulations [45] 
have found that after some distance beyond the poten¬ 
tial core, the jet cross section would be like a kidney 
shape with a pair of two counter-rotating vortices 
(see Fig. 5). The vortex pair significantly entrains ambi¬ 
ent fluid in the form of tornado vortices into the jet 
[45], which explains the considerable enhancement of 
jet dilution in crossflow. The concentrations at the 
centers of the two vortices have been found to be 
about 1.1-1.6 times of the jet centerline concentration 
[29, 45]. 

For non-buoyant jets in crossflow, it is common to 
analyze them in three regions: the momentum domi¬ 
nated near field (MDNF), the momentum dominated 
far field (MDFF), and the transition between MDNF 
and MDFF. If the jet trajectory £, <C / m , where l m is 
defined as: 



and Myo is the vertical momentum at the exit, then the 
jet is in MDNF, where the effect of jet momentum is 
much stronger than that of the ambient crossflow. In 
MDNF, the classic equations for jets in stagnant ambi¬ 
ent fluid are approximately valid. If ^ ^ / m , the jet is in 
MDFF, where the effect of ambient crossflow is domi¬ 
nant over the jet momentum. In MDFF, the jet prop¬ 
erties can be studied with physical and numerical 
models. Fischer et al. [21] used dimensional analysis 
to find the asymptotic formulas for MDNF and MDFF. 
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Lee and Chu [45] studied the jets in MDFF based on 
the analogy to advected line puffs. Using length-scale 
analysis and numerical models, they proposed the for¬ 
mulas which can represent satisfactorily the experi¬ 
mental results: 


T =1.561^ 


b vc = 0.28 y c 
S c = 0.46 

Qo 


(25) 

(26) 
(27) 


where y c is the vertical location of the centerline con¬ 
centration, b vc is the vertical centerline half-width 
defined by 37% of the centerline concentration and S c 
is the centerline dilution. 

The most common jet discharge angle in crossflow 
is 90 degree, i.e., jets are discharged at right angle to the 
ambient crossflow. Rajaratnam [73] summarized the 
early studies in 1950s to 1970s that mostly focused on 
jet trajectories. Hodgson and Rajaratnam [29] 
conducted detailed laboratory experiments on circular 
jets at right angle to crossflow and proposed the fol¬ 
lowing equations: 

s '= hm (S) ‘ 28 > 


A_ 

oidf) 


= 1.46 



(29) 


oedr 


= 1.20 



(30) 


a dc 


= 0.78 



(31) 


compare the relative strength of plume buoyancy with 
crossflow: 


k = pj (32) 

If the jet trajectory E, <C 4> then the plume is in the 
buoyancy dominated near field (BDNF) where the 
effect of buoyancy is dominant over crossflow; if 
^ 4> then plume is in the buoyancy dominated far 
field (BDFF) where the effect of crossflow is more 
pronounced than the buoyancy. In BDNF, the plume 
is essentially vertical and only slightly advected, thus 
the equations for plumes in stagnant fluid are approx¬ 
imately valid. Similarly as jets in crossflow, after some 
distance from the nozzle, the plume cross section will 
become a kidney shape that is made up of a vortex pair, 
and the concentration at the centers of the vortices have 
been found to be 1.4-1.7 times of the plume centerline 
concentration. In BDFF, the plume bends over and 
finally approaches the ambient flow direction. The 
analysis on the plume properties in BDFF relies on 
experiments or numerical models. Based on the equa¬ 
tions of motion and the use of similarity solutions, 
Fischer et al. [21] derived asymptotic formulas for the 
BDNF and BDFF. As the plume in the BDFF behaves 
similarly as the advected line thermal, Lee and Chu [45] 
used numerical models to obtain the plume character¬ 
istics. The predictions are comparable to experimental 
results. The formulas Lee and Chu derived are: 



b vc = 0Ay c 


S c 


0.46 


UaYc 2 

Qo 


(34) 

(35) 


where W z and W y are the jet width and thickness (see 
Fig. 5). Equations 28-31 have also been validated by 
a field experiment in the Lesser Slave River, Canada. 
Hodgson and Rajaratnam’s equations are mainly 
derived based on the experiments conducted in the 
range of = 1 ~ 1,000. It is interesting to note that 
Hodgson and Rajaratnam’s expressions fit the experi¬ 
mental data satisfactorily both in MDNF, MDFF, and 
the transition between the two. 

Now consider a circular plume in crossflow. 
Similarly as / m , a length scale 4 needs to be defined to 


Note Eq. 35 for BDFF is exactly in the same form as the 
equation for MDFF. 

Now consider the case of a circular buoyant jet in 
crossflow. In this case, the relative strengths of buoy¬ 
ancy, momentum, and crossflow need to be considered. 
If 4 / m , then the jet would in sequence experience in 

MDNF, MDFF, and BDFF; if 4 4?> then the sequence 

would be MDNF, BDNF, and BDFF [21, 43, 45]. 
Equations should be selected carefully according to 
the studied location of the jet (e.g., in MDNF or 
MDFF or BDNF or BDFF). The transitions between 
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MDNF and MDFF and between BDNF and BDFF are 
better treated using numerical models [45]. 

For jets directed at an oblique angle to crossflow, 
the reader may refer to Platten and Keffer [69] and 
Kikkert et al. [38]. For plane jets and plume in 
crossflow, the reader may refer to Girshovich [25], 
Jones and Wille [36], Kalita et al. [37], and 
Huang et al. [31]. 

Multiple Jets 

Effluents may be discharged via single port outfalls or 
multiport diffusers. Multiport diffusers are commonly 
used given their fast mixing and diluting ability and 
thus less adverse impacts on the environment. The jets 
issuing from the ports of a multiport diffuser are usu¬ 
ally viewed as multiple jets. The characteristics of mul¬ 
tiple jets are primarily determined by the arrangements 
of multiport diffusers. Generally, multiport diffusers 
can be classified into three categories: unidirectional 
diffuser (where net horizontal momentum flux is 
imparted perpendicular to diffuser line), staged dif¬ 
fuser (where net horizontal momentum flux is 
imparted parallel to the diffuser line), and alternating 
diffuser (where no net horizontal momentum flux is 
imparted) [20]. Figure 6 illustrates one typical example 
of a unidirectional diffuser. It is expected that different 
types of diffusers have significantly different jet mixing 
and spreading properties. 

Studies on multiple jets (or diffusers) have been 
reported extensively in the past decades ([2, 21, 32, 
34, 35, 39, 40, 45, 46, 94, 96, 100, 107], etc.). Most of 
these studies focused on the deep water ambient con¬ 
dition (e.g., in oceans and lakes), and limited studies 



Effluent 


Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the 
Environment. Figure 6 

An example of a unidirectional diffuser 


dealt with the shallow water condition (e.g., in rivers). 
In this section, only the deep water condition will be 
considered. Theoretically, multiple jets in sequence 
experience: the individual free jet zone (where jets has 
no effect on each other), the jet merging zone (where 
the interaction between jets are strong), and the two- 
dimenstional zone thereafter [66, 107] (see Fig. 7). In 
practice, multiple jets are usually simplified as one line 
momentum source, neglecting the interactions 
between individual jets that are complex and not well 
understood [35, 46]. 

In the previous sections, some basic characteristics 
of three-dimensional free jets and two-dimentional 
(plane) jets have been introduced; hence, in the follow¬ 
ing, the studies on the merging process of unidirec¬ 
tional non-buoyant circular jets will be briefly 
summarized. As yet, only limited studies on jet merging 
have been reported [30, 40, 64, 71, 100]. To calculate 
the concentration or velocity field in the jet merging 




Transport with Jets and Plumes of Chemicals in the 
Environment. Figure 7 

(a) Schematic of multiple merging jets, with the indication 
of (b) jet cross-section deformation (Modified from [100]) 
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process, the most widely used method is superposition. 
However, as the momentum equation is nonlinear, 
simple superposition of individual jets would 
overestimate the jet velocity. Knystautas [40] studied 
the velocity field of merging jets in still ambient fluid 
and showed that the jet velocity can be modeled by 
superposing the momentum ( u 2 ) of individual jets 
(based on Reichardt’s hypothesis). Hodgson et al. [30] 
reported the following equation for the velocity field of 
the merging jets in still water: 


i=+n 

E 


2 2 

Ui = U m 


E ex p 


-150 


z — iL 


(36) 


where (2 n + 1) is the number of jets; the centerline 
velocity of each individual jet u m = 6A3 ^ od ° ; L is the 
distance between the centers of neighboring jets; zis the 
transverse distance from the central jet axis. Hodgson 
et al. [30] extended the Reichardt’s hypothesis on lat¬ 
eral transport of momentum to the lateral transport of 
pollutant, and showed that uC is additive. After solving 
the velocity field from Eq. 36, the pollutant concentra¬ 
tion field can be obtained from Eq. 37: 


i=+n i=+n 

uC = ui Q — u m C m exp 

i=—n i=—n 



(37) 


where the centerline concentration of each individual 
jet C m = 534 ^° d ° . Hodgson s experimental results 
validated the use of Eqs. 36 and 37. 

Hodgson et al. [30] revealed some basic physics in 
the jet merging, where the jet spreading rate ^ and 
the ratio of the jet concentration half-width to the 
velocity half-width ^ are both assumed to be constant 
during merging. Wang and Davidson [100] developed 
a similar model for jet merging in stagnant ambient 
fluid, but allows the change of ^ and ^ during 
merging, as well as the change of these parameters in 
horizontal (the jet merging) plane and vertical (the free 
entrainment) plane. Theoretical analysis and experi¬ 
mental data indicate that the jet merging in stagnant 
ambient fluid occurs at 4.5 < | < 12. Note that in 
Wang and Davidson [100], the start of merging refers 
to the location where the jet interaction begins to 
influence the bulk properties of the central jet, which 


is beyond the location where the physical jet 
boundaries start intersecting. By studying their exper¬ 
imental data and that of Knystautas [40], Wang and 
Davidson [100] found that, during the jet merging, the 
jet spreading rate ^ (or ^) increases by 30% in the 
vertical plane, while it decreases by a similar amount in 
the horizontal plane; the ratio of velocity half-width in 
the vertical plane to that in the horizontal plane bvertical 

^horizontal 

increases from 1 to 1.5 during merging; and the ratio of 
concentration half-widths ,^ c>ertlcal increases from 1 to 

”C, horizontal 

1.8. Obviously, the jet merging process constrains the 
jet spreading and thus dilution in the jet merging plane, 
while accelerates them in the free entrainment plane. 
This phenomenon is similar to the boundary effects 
found in wall jets or surface jets. 

In recent years, researchers started to study the jet 
merging in coflow [64, 71]. Pun et al. [71] developed 
a multiple-point hybrid model for merging jets in coflow, 
which combines a length-scale model and an Eulerian- 
integral model. The model allows multiple transition 
points for each parameter (jet velocity, spread and dilu¬ 
tion), instead of a single transition point for all these 
parameters. The multiple-point hybrid model is shown 
to be able to significantly reduce transition errors during 
merging compared to the single-point model, and pre¬ 
dicts favorable results compared to the integral solution. 
Pani et al. [64] developed a model based on Reichardt’s 
hypothesis for multiple coflowing jets. Instead of 
momentum ( u 2 ) is additive in stagnant water, Pani 
et al. showed that the excess momentum ( uAu ) is 
additive in coflow and follows Gaussian distribution. 
Using the method of superposition and a generalized 
spreading hypothesis, Pani et al. presented the equa¬ 
tions for predicting the velocity field and centerline 
dilution downstream of multiple circular jets in coflow, 
which appeared to agree with the experimental data. 

Multiphase Jets and Plumes 

In this section, two kind of multiphase jets and plumes 
will be introduced: bubbly jets and plumes and slurry 
jets and plumes, which have wide engineering 
applications. 

Bubbly Jets and Plumes 

Bubbly jets are produced by injecting gas-liquid 
mixtures into liquids, while bubble plumes are 
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produced by injecting gases into liquids. Bubble 
plumes and bubbly jets are widely used to achieve 
artificial aeration, circulation and mixing in con¬ 
fined reactors, aeration tanks, polluted water bod¬ 
ies, ice-covered rivers, and deep stratified lakes and 
reservoirs [48, 86, 101, 104]. Such kind of gas-liquid 
two-phase flow is also common in some hydraulic 
structures, e.g., the super-gas saturation downstream 
of hydro-power dams. So far, most of the early studies 
were conducted in confined setups, where the sizes 
and geometry of the setup further complicates the 
characteristics of bubbly jets and plumes [51]. In 
this section, the studies in stagnant water of relatively 
large setup will be introduced and then the case with 
flowing ambient fluid will be considered. 

For two-phase flows, the dissolving of the gas phase 
into the liquid phase can be derived from Lick’s law of 
diffusion as [60]: 

dC 

— = K L a(C s - C) (38) 

at 

where C is the dissolved gas (e.g., oxygen) concentra¬ 
tion in the liquid, C s is the saturation dissolved gas 
concentration, t is the time, K L is the mass transfer 
coefficient, and a is the gas-liquid interfacial area per 
unit liquid volume (also named the specific interfacial 
area). From Eq. 38, the gas transfer rate is mainly 
controlled by K L and a, which differ significantly in 
different setups. Previous studies [9, 59] have shown 
that these two parameters are greatly influenced 
by bubble size. Bubble size depends on a number 
of factors: nozzle sizes and types, initial gas volume 
fractions, the solubility and mass transfer ability of 
the gas, turbulence intensity and flow structure 
of the ambient liquid, impurities and surfactants 
in the ambient liquid, etc. [17, 49-52]. Lima Neto 
et al. [50] proposed a criterion to judge the sizes and 
shapes of the bubbles produced by injecting 
a mixture of air and water into water: if the nozzle 
Reynolds number Re = < 8000 (where U w0 is 

the superficial water velocity based on the water 
discharge at the nozzle and nozzle diameter d 0 ), 
then large and irregular bubbles will be produced; 
if Re > 8,000, smaller and uniform bubbles will 
be produced. A decrease in gas discharge or an 
increase in liquid discharge will decrease the bubble 
size [50, 52, 98]. 


Now consider the vertical injection of a pure gas 
into a pure stagnant liquid. The bubbles produced at 
the orifice will coalescence/breakup and rise, inducing 
ambient liquid entrained into the bubble core and 
the dissolving of the gas into the ambient. Lima 
Neto et al. [49] studied air injection into still water 
with six different nozzles (single orifice, multiple orifices, 
and airs tone), and found that the water entrained into 
the bubble core under different initial air discharges 
Q a and nozzle types can be described as a function of 
Q a and vertical distance from the nozzles. 

Lor a vertical bubbly jet in stagnant liquid, Milgram 
[56], Brevik and Kristainsen [12], and Lima Neto et al. 
[50] reported that the bubble area typically only 
occupies 50-90% of the bubbly jet in the radial direc¬ 
tion. Lima Neto et al. [50] studied bubbly jets produced 
by injecting a mixture of air-water into stagnant water 
and found that the more uniform and smaller the 
bubble sizes, the wider the bubble core can spread in 
the radial direction; within the bubbly jets, the radial 
distributions of the time-averaged bubble concentra¬ 
tion (void fraction) and water velocity of the mean flow 
can be well described by Gaussian distributions, simi¬ 
larly as for single-phase jets or plumes; and db/dxof the 
bubbly jets is close to that of the pure water jet. 

Although the existence of bubbles seems not to 
change the Gaussian profiles, the entrainment of the 
ambient into the bubbly jets is significantly enhanced. 
Milgram [56], Socolofsky and Adams [92], Brevik and 
Kristainsen [ 12], and Lima Neto et al. [50] reported the 
entrainment coefficient of bubbly jets is in the range of 
0.03-0.15, much larger than the values of pure jets or 
plumes. The additional entrainment probably associ¬ 
ates with the bubble wakes [47] and additional liquid 
turbulence caused by interactions of the bubbles and 
their wakes [50] . At a specific height of the centerline of 
a bubbly jet, Lima Neto et al. [50] compared the liquid 
volume flux Q w of the bubbly jet with that of a pure 
water jet with the same nozzle diameter and water flow 
rate: 


Qw 

Qw(C 0 =0) 


= 1 + 6.426 x 10 6 



(39) 


where the initial gas volume fraction C 0 = ^ ^ ; 

Q a0 and Q^o are the initial volumetric flow rates of air 
and water, respectively. It is expected that the average 
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dilution of a bubbly jet is larger than that of a pure jet due 
to the additional entrainment of ambient water as shown 
in the second term of the the right hand side of Eq. 39. 

For a bubbly jet injected horizontally into 
a stagnant liquid, there are only limited experimental 
studies [22, 52, 57, 98]. Lima Neto et al. [52] studied 
the injection of air-water mixtures into a water tank of 
relatively large size and reported that: first, the bubbly 
jet comes out of the nozzle as a whole quasi-horizontal 
bubbly jet where bubble breakup/coalescence occurs 
and only a few bubbles escape from the bubbly jet 
and rise vertically due to buoyancy; then, there follows 
a separation zone where the quasi-vertical bubble 
plume partially separates from the water jet (when the 
initial gas volume fraction C 0 <0.15, the bubble plume 
will completely separate from the water jet); finally, the 
bubble plume continues rising and the water jet 
impinges the water surface and becomes surface jet. 
In Lima Neto et al. [52], the length and width of the 
bubble plume as well as the centerline trajectories of the 
bubble plume and water jet were also proposed in 
dimensionless forms. 

For bubbly jets, bubble properties and mean liquid 
flow could be non-dimensionalized as functions of 
the initial gas volume fraction and nozzle Reynolds 
number for the vertical injection or as functions of 
the initial gas volume fraction and nozzle densimetric 
Froude number for the horizontal injection [50, 52]. 
The variation of bubble properties and mean liquid 
flow along the jet centerline and across the jet needs 
further studies. For bubble plume modeling, the reader 
may refer to Bravo et al. [11] and others. 

Crossflow will exert significant effects on bubbly 
jets or bubble plumes, of which the most distinguishing 
one is the possibility of separation of bubble plumes 
(named generally as dispersed phases) from the 
entrained ambient fluids (continuous phases) [92]. So 
far, very limited studies have been reported on bubbly 
jets or bubble plumes in crossflow. Socolofsky and 
Adams [92] conducted laboratory experiments on bub¬ 
ble plumes produced by injecting air, air and oil, as well 
as air and alcohol in uniform crossflow. In weak 
crossflow, the separation between the bubble plumes 
and the entrained fluid does not occur before the 
plumes reach the surface. While in strong crossflow, 
the separation is significant and the separation height 
h s can be given by an empirical relation: 


where U a is the horizontal crossflow velocity; u s is the 
bubble slip (terminal rise) velocity; B 0 = Q 0 ^; Q 0 is 

the discharge of the plume fluid; g' = - Pa Pp " >g ; p a is the 
ambient density of water; and p p is the density of the 
plume fluid. Socolofsky and Adams also reported that 
before h s , the plumes can be treated as single-phase 
plumes; after h s , the bubble plumes follow the trajec¬ 
tory of the vector sum of u s and U a (i.e., the bubble 
plumes rise in a linear line), and the separated 
entrained fluid behaves like a momentum jet (the 
momentum is gained by the acceleration of bubbles 
before the separation). 

Slurry Jets and Plumes 

Slurry jets are produced by injecting a mixture of liquid 
phase and solid phase (such as sand or clay particles). 
Slurry jets have wide applications in pumping indus¬ 
trial (e.g., mining or petroleum) tailings into settling 
tanks, dredging and land reclamation, discharging 
storm water and industrial waters that have solid par¬ 
ticles, etc. A number of experimental and numerical 
studies in this area have been reported [7, 13, 26, 33, 55, 
67, 90]. Usually, two injection ways were used, verti¬ 
cally upward and vertically downward. In the follow¬ 
ing, the main focus will be on the vertically downward 
injection of slurry jets into stagnant ambient fluids. 
Compared to single-phase jets, the adding of the solid 
phase will change the properties of the flow [89]. 

Previous experiments have indicated that the veloc¬ 
ity and concentration of the solid phase across slurry 
jets follow self-similar Gaussian distributions [26, 33, 
90]. In the slurry jets with dilute solid particles, Jiang 
et al. [33] reported that the velocity and concentration 
of the liquid phase also exhibit self-similar Gaussian 
profiles. However, this may not be valid for the slurry 
jets with high concentration solid particles. 

The spreading of the solid phase has been found to 
increase linearly along the axial direction [13, 26, 55]. 
Brush [13] reported that the spreading rate of the 
velocity of the solid phase ^ depended on the particle 
size. Mazurek et al. [55] confirmed this by photo¬ 
graphic measurements on sand jets, and further gener¬ 
alized the spreading as a function of the initial 
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densimetric Froude number of the solid particle. 
Recently, Hall et al. [26] conducted detailed experi¬ 
ments on pure sand jets and sand-water slurry jets in 
stagnant water. With the densimetric Froude number 
at the nozzle exit (F 0 = — r u ° where U 0 is the initial 

/ gdo(Ps-Pw) 

V Pw 

velocity of the sand particle from a nozzle of diameter 
d 0 and p s is sand density) in the range of 2 ~ 6, ^ 
measured 0.087 ~ 0.109, not very different from that of 
single-phase jets in stagnant fluids. The difference lies 
in the ratio of concentration to velocity spreading rates 
of the solid phase (^). Hall et al. [26] reported that, 
for sand jets and slurry jets with high F 0 ( F 0 « 6), 
^ = 0.86 ~ 0.92, which means the sand concentra¬ 
tion spreads slower than the velocity; and for slurry jets 
with low F 0 (F 0 « 2), ~ 1.0 which means they have 

almost equal spreading rates. This finding is contrary to 
the classic single-phase jet theory, which states that the 
concentration scale spreads faster than the velocity 
scale «1.2). 

Similar as single-phase jets, along the axial direction 
of slurry jets, the velocity and concentration of both 
solid phase and liquid phase decay rapidly. According 
to Hall et al. [26], beyond the potential core (about 
2.9 do fv )j the axial concentration of the solid phase 
can be well described by: 


Co 


17.12 



(41) 


In Eq. 41, the —5/3 power relation is very similar to 
that of single-phase plume (Table 2), as Eq. 41 
was established in the region at x > 5L M where the 
buoyant slurry jet behaved like a slurry plume [65]. 
Similar —5/3 power relation was also built for the sand 
concentration in sand jets. For both sand jets and slurry 
jets, the axial velocity of the solid phase was found to 
decrease rapidly and then reach a final plateau region. 
Generally, before the plateau region, the axial velocity 
of the solid phase in slurry jets can be well represented 
by: 


Similar as Eq. 42, for sand jets, before reaching the 
velocity plateau region, the axial sand velocity was 
also found to follow the —1/3 power relation, which 
is very similar to that of single-phase plumes (Table 2). 
The terminal (settling) centerline velocity of the solid 
phase was found in the range of 0.32 ~ 0.43 m/s, which 
is larger than the settling velocity of 0.033 m/s 
for individual solid particles. The larger terminal 
velocity probably can be attributed to the interactions 
between solid particles, i.e., the wake of previous solid 
particles tends to decrease the drag forces for the fol¬ 
lowing particles. 

For the studies dealing with particle interactions, the 
reader may refer to Lain and Garcia [42], Tamburello 
and Amitay [93], and Yan et al. [106]. For the effect of 
solid particle size on velocity distribution, concentra¬ 
tion profile and turbulent properties, the reader may 
refer to Azimi et al. [8]. For vertically upward slurry 
jets, the reader may refer to Jiang et al. [33]. 

Future Directions 

Some of the basic characteristics of a variety of jets and 
plumes have been reviewed, including simple jets and 
plumes, buoyant jets, surface jets, wall jets, jets and 
plumes in coflow and crossflow, multiple jets, bubbly 
jets and plumes, and slurry jets and plumes. The tur¬ 
bulence and turbulence structures in these flows have 
not been discussed. Interested readers may refer to the 
works of Heskestad [27], Wygnanski and Fielder [105], 
and Launder and Rodi [44]. Also, the behaviors of jets 
and plumes in stratified environment have not been 
considered. The readers may refer to the works of 
Morton et al. [58], Turner [97], and Roberts et al. 
[80, 81]. To facilitate the applications of jets and 
plumes theories, software packages have been devel¬ 
oped. The USEPA-supported CORMIX is perhaps the 
most commonly used expert system for dealing with 
environmental problems involving jets and plumes. 
Other models are VISJET and Visual Plume. In addi¬ 
tion to the simple jets and plumes, all the other varieties 
of jets and plumes are still currently under active stud¬ 
ies. This constitutes the general tone for the future 
research. Herein, some of key areas are listed as follows: 



u m F o 


1.63 



+ 0.56 


(42) 


• Physics and models of bubbly jets, and their 
application in aeration and mixing of ponds, 
lakes, and wastewater treatment plants 
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• Physics and models of slurry jets, and their indus¬ 
trial applications 

• Physics and models of three phase jets and plumes, 
especially oil-water-gas plumes produced by oil 
spills in oceans 

• Physics and models of jets and plumes in stratified 
environment 

• Development, improvement, and validation of 
computational fluid dynamics (CFD) modeling 
(such as direct numerical modeling (DNS); large 
eddy simulation (LES); k-epsilon modeling; and 
others). 
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Glossary 

Buried tritium Tritium in exchangeable positions in 
large biomolecules in the dry matter of environ¬ 
mental materials that is not removed by rinsing 
with tritium-free water 

Deposition The process by which airborne contami¬ 
nants are transferred from the atmosphere to the 
underlying surface (soil, plants, or water bodies) 
Dose The amount of energy absorbed in the body, or 
in an organ or tissue of the body, due to exposure to 
ionizing radiation, multiplied by a weighting factor 
to account for the degree of biological damage 
inflicted by the type of radiation in question 
Evapotranspiration The sum of evaporation (the 
movement of water to the air from sources such as 
the soil and water bodies) and plant transpiration (the 
movement of water within a plant and its subsequent 
loss as vapor to the air through stomata in the leaves) 
Isotope One of two or more forms of an element 
differing from each other in atomic weight and in 
nuclear but not chemical properties 


Isotopic effects Physical and chemical effects in plant 
and animal processes that arise due to differences in 
mass of different isotopes of the same element 
Organically bound tritium (OBT) Carbon-bound 
and buried tritium formed in living systems 
through natural environmental or biological pro¬ 
cesses from HTO 

Specific activity The amount of activity of 
a radioactive element per unit amount of the stable 
form of the element (Bq 3 H/kg in the case of 
tritium) 

Translocation The movement of a contaminant from 
one part of a plant or animal to another part 
Tritium A radioactive isotope of hydrogen with one 
proton and two neutrons 

Tritiated water (HTO) Water (or water vapor) in 
which a hydrogen atom is replaced by a tritium 
atom in some molecules 

Definition of the Subject 

Tritium is a radioactive isotope of hydrogen that can be 
released to the environment in small amounts during 
routine operation of nuclear facilities, and in higher 
amounts during some types of accidents. Tritium 
atoms exchange readily with hydrogen atoms in all 
environmental materials, including water. This means 
that tritium moves rapidly through the environment 
and enters the human body via inhalation of contami¬ 
nated air and ingestion of contaminated food products. 
Once inside the body, tritium can be a constituent atom 
in any given water molecule and organic compound, 
imparting high local doses to cells that are radiosensi¬ 
tive. The study of environmental tritium is the study of 
the processes governing the behavior, transfer, and con¬ 
centration of tritium in air, soil, plants, animals, and 
water bodies following releases to air and water. The 
understanding gained from such work is used to 
develop the ability to accurately estimate the dose to 
humans exposed to environmental tritium. 

Introduction 

Tritium ( 3 H) is a radioactive isotope of hydrogen ( : H). 
It forms naturally in the upper atmosphere from the 
interaction of the neutrons in cosmic radiation with 
nitrogen and oxygen [ 1 ]. Very small amounts of natural 
tritium also arise from neutron capture by lithium in 
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rocks of the earth’s crust. Anthropogenic sources of 
tritium include nuclear weapons testing, military pro¬ 
duction, fuel reprocessing plants, the manufacture of 
tritium lights, and medical and academic research that 
uses tritium as a radioactive label. Of more relevance in 
the present context, tritium is also produced during the 
operation of nuclear power reactors. All reactors con¬ 
trol the fission process using neutron absorbers such as 
boron or lithium, which yield helium and tritium 
under neutron flux. Pressurized heavy water reactors 
have another route of tritium production, namely, the 
interaction of neutrons with the deuterium of the 
heavy water in the moderator and primary heat trans¬ 
port systems. Fusion reactors, in which tritium is the 
fuel, represent a future potential source of the isotope. 

Nuclear reactors, either fission or fusion, are likely 
to play a major role in energy generation in 
a sustainable economy. This implies that small 
amounts of tritium will continue to be released rou¬ 
tinely to air and water, and that larger releases are 
possible under accident conditions. Once in the envi¬ 
ronment, tritium is very mobile and can be effectively 
incorporated into biological systems, including the 
human body, where it can impart a significant dose to 
radiosensitive cells. The environmental behavior of tri¬ 
tium must be understood to estimate these doses, and 
to minimize risks to the environment and humans. 

This entry reviews the current state of knowledge of 
environmental tritium. The properties of tritium and its 
chemical forms are discussed first, followed by 
a qualitative description of its behavior in terrestrial 
and aquatic systems. Quantitative sections on tritium 
concentrations in background areas and in the vicinity 
of routine and accidental releases are presented next from 
both observational and modeling points of view. The 
validity of environmental tritium models and the uncer¬ 
tainties in their predictions are discussed. This entry 
concludes with the identification of the main knowledge 
gaps and a discussion of future directions in environ¬ 
mental tritium research. Tritium dosimetry and human 
health effects are not covered here, but are addressed in 
the entry by Bundy et al. in this Encyclopedia. 

Properties and Species of Tritium 

The tritium nucleus contains one proton and two neu¬ 
trons; the hydrogen nucleus also contains one proton 


but no neutrons. Tritium decays to 3 He by emitting 
a beta particle (electron) and neutrino from one of its 
neutrons. The energy range of the beta particle is from 
0 to 18.6 keV with an average energy of 5.69 keV. The 
radioactive half-life of tritium is 12.26 years. 

Tritium readily exchanges with hydrogen and so is 
found in the multiplicity of environmental materials in 
which hydrogen occurs. The electrical configuration 
and chemical properties of tritium and hydrogen are 
similar but the two isotopes show small differences in 
some physical phenomena and some chemical reaction 
rates due to the difference in their atomic masses. 
Moreover, the presence of the (3-decay energy associ¬ 
ated with tritium provides the activation energy for 
some chemical reactions. Reactions involving tritium 
can occur at lower temperatures than those involving 
hydrogen. 

Tritium is emitted to the environment from nuclear 
facilities in two main chemical forms: tritiated water 
(HTO) and tritiated hydrogen gas (HT). HTO domi¬ 
nates releases from fission reactors and from most 
existing tritium-handling facilities, and is the form 
most commonly found in the environment. HTO 
released to the atmosphere mixes with air moisture 
and exchanges with water pools in soil, plants, and 
animals. Exposure pathways to humans include inha¬ 
lation, absorption through the skin, and food inges¬ 
tion. HTO released with liquid effluents contaminates 
the receiving water body and is taken up by aquatic 
organisms [2]. Humans are exposed when they drink 
contaminated water and eat contaminated fish. 

Plants and animals incorporate a fraction of their 
HTO content into organic compounds in isotopic- 
exchange or enzyme-catalyzed reactions [3, 4]. In 
exchange reactions, tritium bonds to oxygen, sulfur, 
phosphorus, or nitrogen atoms in the form of hydrox¬ 
ides, thiols, phosphides, and amines, respectively. Con¬ 
ventionally, this is termed exchangeable organically 
bound tritium (OBT). Exchangeable OBT is in equilib¬ 
rium with the HTO in the plant or animal in question, 
and behaves as HTO in all respects. In enzyme- 
catalyzed reactions, tritium bonds to carbon chains of 
organic molecules. This is usually termed non¬ 
exchangeable OBT. This is the form of tritium that 
remains in dry biomatter that has been repeatedly 
washed with tritium-free water. Tritium so bound is 
more strongly attached than exchangeable tritium and 
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has longer retention times; such bonds are only 
dissolved during catabolic reactions. 

Plant HTO is involved in the formation of OBT 
through various metabolic processes, primarily photo¬ 
synthesis, that use plant water. OBT is formed in plant 
leaves but can be translocated to the edible parts of the 
plant and taken up by animals and humans through the 
food chain. Metabolic processes in aquatic plants also 
result in the formation of OBT, which is transferred to 
higher consumers in the ecosystem through ingestion. 
OBT taken into the body is broken down into more 
basic biological building blocks and then rebuilt into 
organic material in the body. About 50% of ingested 
OBT is converted to HTO during this process. In con¬ 
trast, most ingested HTO remains as HTO in the body. 

A small fraction of the tritium emitted by fission 
reactors is in the form of tritiated hydrogen gas. HT is 
not of radiological concern in itself since it is only 
weakly absorbed by the body and imparts a very low 
dose. However, HT released to the atmosphere diffuses 
into soil pore spaces, where it is oxidized to HTO by 
microorganisms containing the hydrogenase enzyme 
[5]. Some of the HTO so formed is taken up by plants 
and some is emitted to the atmosphere. Thus all of the 
exposure pathways discussed above for atmospheric 
HTO releases, including the formation and ingestion 
of OBT, are relevant for HT releases as well. The dose 
consequences of an atmospheric HT release are deter¬ 
mined entirely by the HTO formed in the soil and its 
subsequent environmental behavior. Because HT is 
insoluble in water, there is no need to consider liquid 
HT releases. 

Tritium can also be released to the environment in 
organic forms such as tritiated methane, tritiated pump 
oil, or tritiated pharmaceuticals. These tritiated 
organics can be inhaled and ingested, since they can 
be taken up to a limited extent by plants. They generally 
make a very small contribution to the total tritium dose 
to members of the public, but exceptions can occur for 
large releases [6]. 

Specific activity concepts are useful in understand¬ 
ing environmental tritium behavior. Specific activity 
(SA) is defined as the radioisotope activity per unit 
mass of the stable element (Bq 3 H/kg : H in the case of 
tritium). Because tritium atoms exchange so rapidly 
with hydrogen in aqueous parts of the environment 
(including the water of living organisms), the behavior 


of tritium mimics that of hydrogen in physical and 
biological processes. In particular, the flux of tritium 
from one environmental compartment to another is 
determined by the flux of hydrogen. If two compart¬ 
ments with different specific activities are allowed to 
come into equilibrium, the resulting SA of both com¬ 
partments (which is determined by the total tritium 
and total hydrogen contents of the compartments) will 
be equal, with a value that lies between the two initial 
SAs. This implies that there can be no bioaccumulation 
of HTO in the environment. Tritium differs from most 
other radionuclides in this respect. For example, the 
cesium concentration in fish can exceed the cesium 
concentration in the water in which the fish swim, 
but this is not the case for HTO. 

In theory, the SA model applies to OBT as well as 
to HTO, and it does in practice when long-term 
average concentrations are considered in a system 
where OBT is formed metabolically from HTO. 
However, the long biological half-life of OBT relative 
to that of HTO occasionally results in the apparent 
violation of SA concepts. The OBT concentration in 
a plant exposed periodically to an airborne HTO 
plume will be higher than the atmospheric HTO 
concentration when the plume is not present. Simi¬ 
larly, OBT concentrations will exceed HTO concen¬ 
trations in organisms if the OBT appears through 
direct incorporation of tritated organic material 
with high SA. For example, the OBT/HTO ratios 
measured in fish from Cardiff Bay in the UK are 
high because the fish ingest tritiated organics 
released to the water column from a nearby pharma¬ 
ceutical plant [6]. These are not examples of the 
bioaccumulation of tritium, but rather the manifesta¬ 
tion of the mismatch in the biological half-lives of 
HTO and OBT. These ideas are discussed elaborately 
in section “Nonequilibrium Conditions.” 

Tritium specific activity can be formulated in terms 
of the tritium concentration in water (in Bq L _1 ) rather 
than the ratio of tritium activity to the mass of hydro¬ 
gen in a given compartment. There is a one-to-one 
correspondence between these two quantities and it is 
the concentration in water that is normally measured. 
In the case of OBT, the concentration in Bq L -1 is 
determined as the activity in the water equivalent of 
the dry matter (the water produced by complete com¬ 
bustion of the dry material). 
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The low energy of the tritium beta particle means 
that the radiation cannot penetrate human skin. Thus, 
tritium does not impart an external dose from depos¬ 
ited radioactivity or immersion in contaminated air. 
Tritium can cause damage to organisms only if taken 
into the body through inhalation, ingestion, or absorp¬ 
tion through the skin. Once inside the body, tritium 
can be a constituent atom in any given water molecule 
and organic compound. HTO and exchangeable OBT 
are retained in the body with a biological half-life of 
approximately 10 days. HT can dissolve in the blood 
but is exhaled within a few minutes. Doses from the 
inhalation of HT are therefore about 25,000 times lower 
than doses from inhaled HTO. On the other hand, non¬ 
exchangeable OBT has a biological half-life of about 40 
days and imparts a dose that is more than twice that of 
HTO. Since the tritium atoms in non-exchangeable 
OBT are fixed in place, the subcellular location of 
a given atom is of importance in determining the 
effects of its beta decay, and high absorbed doses can 
occur locally in cells that are radiosensitive [7]. Fur¬ 
thermore, because of its low initial energy and short 
range, the average density of ionization produced by 
the passage of a tritium beta particle is higher than that 
for a moderate/high energy particle. 

More information on tritium dosimetry and the 
dose consequences of tritium releases to the environ¬ 
ment can be found in the entry by Bundy et al. in this 
Encyclopedia. 

Behavior of Tritium in the Environment 

Hydrogen is ubiquitous in the environment and is part 
of many chemical compounds, including water and 
most organic materials. As an isotope of hydrogen, 
tritium enters freely into these compounds and its 
movement through the environment can be inferred 
from the cycling of hydrogen. As a result, tritium is 
unique among radionuclides in a number of respects: 

• In aqueous systems, tritium moves as a nonreactive, 
non-absorbed constituent with the bulk water flow. 
Accordingly, the environmental transport of tri¬ 
tium is governed in large part by local and global 
hydrologic cycles. 

• Asa gas, tritium moves in response to its own vapor 
pressure gradient and can, under some circum¬ 
stances, move against the water vapor flux. 


• Tritium deposited from the atmosphere to soil and 
plants is readily recycled back to the atmosphere via 
evapotranspiration, forming a secondary airborne 
plume. 

• The processes responsible for tritium transfer have 
timescales as short as minutes. Tritium can be rap¬ 
idly taken up by organisms but just as rapidly lost. 
As a result, tritium transfer is highly dependent 
upon the environmental conditions prevailing at 
the time and place of release and the time of 
measurement. 

• Tritium can be effectively incorporated into biolog¬ 
ical systems, including the human body, as organi¬ 
cally bound tritium. 

• Although tritium is three times heavier than hydro¬ 
gen, it usually occurs as part of larger molecules. 
Therefore, isotopic effects, although present, are 
not important in environmental tritium transport, 
except in OBT formation. 

• Tritium is transferred through the environment and 
through food chains without bioaccumulation in 
any compartment. 

These unique features must be taken into account 
in understanding the environmental transport of tri¬ 
tium and in estimating the radiological consequences 
of releases to the environment. 

Cycling of HTO Among Air, Soil, and Vegetation 

On release to the atmosphere, HTO is advected by the 
mean wind and diffused by turbulent eddies in the 
same way as other radionuclides. A receptor close to 
a tritium source does not experience steady air concen¬ 
trations even if the release rate is constant and contin¬ 
uous. Changes in wind speed, stability, and particularly 
wind direction induce changes in air concentrations on 
hourly timescales. 

HTO can be lost from the atmosphere by wet or dry 
deposition to soil, plants, or surface water. As a vapor, 
HTO can diffuse directly into the soil pore space and 
into the leaf stomates [8, 9]. This deposition rate is 
driven by the gradient between the concentration of 
HTO in the atmosphere and in the air within the pore 
space or within the sub-stomatal cavities. HTO depo¬ 
sition can occur even when the water vapor flux is 
upward, as long as the HTO partial pressure gradient 
is downward. This happens, for example, when an 
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airborne plume passes over a relatively 
uncontaminated surface on a clear summer day when 
evapotranspiration is in progress [10]. The deposition 
rate depends on the diffusion resistances [11] that the 
tritium molecules encounter in passing from the air to 
the underlying surface. These include the aerodynamic 
resistance of the atmosphere, the boundary layer resis¬ 
tance of the laminar sub-layer close to the plant or soil 
surface, and the stomatal and surface resistances of the 
plant and soil matrix, respectively. 

HTO is also lost from the air to underlying surfaces 
by wet deposition. HTO molecules diffuse through the 
air and through the surface of individual raindrops or 
snowflakes and are carried to the ground with the 
precipitation. The amount of washout depends on the 
diffusion resistances and on the concentration of HTO 
in air moisture (C am ). The HTO concentration in pre¬ 
cipitation is usually less than C am because the precipi¬ 
tation, which is initially uncontaminated as it starts its 
fall, does not come into equilibrium with air moisture 
in the small amount of time needed to pass through the 
plume. 

When the wind blows the plume away from 
a receptor that previously experienced a period of 
deposition, the HTO partial pressure gradient and the 
diffusive flux will immediately reverse direction and 
HTO will be rapidly lost from soil and plants to the 
atmosphere by evapotranspiration. The rate of loss is 
determined by the HTO gradient and the aerodynamic, 
boundary layer, stomatal, and surface resistances 
discussed above in connection with deposition. In 
these circumstances, the soil and plants represent 
a ground-level area source that generates a secondary 
airborne HTO plume. 

The rate of HTO reemission from soils depends 
strongly on the HTO distribution with depth that 
resulted from earlier deposition. The distribution 
determines the initial availability of HTO at the soil 
surface and the subsequent resupply from deeper layers 
by diffusion and advection. The tritium profile in soil 
following short-term dry deposition of HTO takes the 
form of an error function with a scaling length of less 
than 1 cm [12]. Most of the tritium remains near the 
soil surface and reemission occurs quickly once the 
airborne plume has passed. In contrast, the profile 
resulting from wet deposition tends to be fairly uni¬ 
form with depth since rain and any tritium it contains 


is able to penetrate to lower levels of the soil. In this 
case, reemission occurs slowly because relatively small 
amounts of HTO are found near the surface and 
because the high soil water content retards upward 
HTO diffusion from lower layers. 

Because tritium deposited under dry conditions 
tends to be quickly reemitted when the plume moves 
off a given location, the persistent HTO inventory in 
soil arises largely through wet deposition. Tritium not 
returned to the atmosphere by evaporation moves 
through the soil by vapor transport or by the mass 
flow of liquid water. Vapor transport occurs by diffu¬ 
sion through the air-filled pores at a rate determined by 
the HTO concentration gradient and is usually impor¬ 
tant only in dry soils. The mass flow mechanism is 
common to other radionuclides but is more efficient 
for tritium, which undergoes no retardation and moves 
at essentially the same rate as water under the influence 
of gravity and capillary forces. Tritium is lost from the 
soil by drainage and root uptake, the latter mechanism 
depending on the rooting depth of the vegetation. The 
HTO concentration in soil water depends on all of the 
processes discussed above as well as on the soil water 
content. The soil concentration tends to be lower than 
C am because precipitation, which is the primary source 
of soil HTO, has a concentration lower than C am . 

Over long time periods in humid climates, tritiated 
water moves gradually downward through the soil pro¬ 
file as it is displaced by subsequent precipitation. It 
eventually passes below the root zone where it may 
enter regional groundwater systems. It is then lost to 
the local biosphere unless the aquifer discharges to 
a surface water body or is tapped by a well. 

Tritium is carried from the soil into plant roots with 
the bulk water flow driven by transpiration. The tri¬ 
tium concentration in the transpiration stream is 
a weighted average of the concentrations in the soil 
layers from which the water is drawn. The HTO con¬ 
centration in leaves is determined by the concentration 
in the transpiration stream, by the uptake or loss of 
tritium by vapor diffusion through the stomata, and by 
the volume of water in the plant. Under steady condi¬ 
tions, the concentration in the plant lies between that of 
the soil and air with a magnitude that depends on the 
atmospheric humidity and the air/leaf temperature 
difference [13]. Concentrations in fruit tend to be 
lower than concentrations in foliage due to a slower 
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water turnover rate in fruit. Concentrations in root 
crops are also low since these crops draw a relatively 
greater fraction of their water from the soil than they do 
from the air. 

Plant concentrations do not remain static during 
the night even though little transpiration occurs and 
the diffusion resistance is high because the stomata are 
closed. Experiments suggest that tritium continues to 
be taken up by the plant leaves during the night, 
although at a lower rate than during the day [14, 15]. 

HTO concentrations in air, plants, and soil at 
a given location near a tritium source are in a highly 
dynamic state [16]. When the atmospheric plume is 
present, air concentrations are high, plant concentra¬ 
tions build up rapidly and then level off, and surface 
soil concentrations increase steadily. When the atmo¬ 
spheric plume moves off, air concentrations decrease 
abruptly but remain measurable because of reemission 
of deposited tritium. Similarly, plant concentrations 
drop off rapidly to levels that reflect concentrations in 
the transpiration stream. Surface soil concentrations 
also decrease quickly, although concentrations at 
deeper levels change only slowly with time. The cycle 
repeats when the wind brings the plume back over the 
location in question. In general, concentrations in any 
one part of the system are not in equilibrium with 
concentrations in any other part at any time, as they 
should according to specific activity concepts. This can 
create problems in interpreting tritium field measure¬ 
ments, particularly when sampling in the various com¬ 
partments is done at different times and/or over 
different averaging periods. For example, the HTO 
concentration in vegetation can be much lower than 
the air concentration (if the plant sample is taken just 
after the airborne plume reaches the site) or much 
higher (if the sample is taken just after the plume 
moves off the site). These are not examples of isotopic 
effects or tritium bioaccumulation, but simply artifacts 
of measurements made in a transient system. 

Organically Bound Tritium Formation in Plants 

Photosynthesis is the most important process of tri¬ 
tium incorporation into organic compounds during 
daylight hours. Non-exchangeable OBT formed by 
photosynthesis in green plants appears initially in car¬ 
bohydrates [3]. Subsequent polymerization results in 


the incorporation of OBT in such complex molecules 
as polysaccharides (starch and cellulose), proteins, 
lipids, and nucleic acids. The amount of OBT produced 
depends on a large number of environmental factors 
and plant parameters including light levels, oxygen and 
carbon dioxide concentrations, temperature, air circu¬ 
lation, and water supply, all of which show considerable 
diurnal and seasonal variations. OBT concentrations 
are reduced by slow conversion back to HTO by main¬ 
tenance respiration and, following an acute exposure, 
by subsequent plant growth. NCRP [17] reports 
a biological half-life of non-exchangeable OBT in 
plants of about 25 days, but this value includes the 
effects of growth dilution. OBT makes up a few percent 
of the total tritium activity in most plants but up to 
90% in grains, which have a high organic content. 

OBT can also be produced in the dark, although at 
rates 3-10 times lower than those resulting from pho¬ 
tosynthesis [14, 15, 18, 19]. The processes involve the 
metabolic turnover and synthesis of organic com¬ 
pounds such as proteins, oils, alkaloids, and vitamins 
using the energy of respiration. Plant tissue is dynamic, 
breaking down, and rebuilding continuously, and tri¬ 
tium atoms from HTO can be incorporated into non¬ 
exchangeable sites during the rebuilding phase. 

OBT is formed only in the green parts of plants, but 
can be translocated to roots, stems, and edible fruits. 
The compounds formed by photosynthesis at the 
beginning of the vegetative period (including those 
containing OBT) are used primarily for growth of 
leaves, stems, and roots. Later in the growing season, 
usually after flowering, most of the assimilates are used 
in the development of fruits and tubers. The amount of 
OBT appearing in edible plant parts is therefore greatest 
if the exposure to atmospheric tritium occurs after 
flowering [20]. Diabate and Strack [21] observed that 
the major factor influencing translocation is the growth 
stage of the plant, while light conditions do not play 
a significant role. 

The large difference in mass between hydrogen and 
tritium gives rise to significant isotopic effects in OBT 
formation. Tritium is discriminated against in the 
cleavage of the O-H bond of tritiated water during 
photosynthesis, so that less tritium than hydrogen is 
incorporated into organic molecules. In contrast, once 
fixed to carbon, tritium is cleft more slowly than C-H 
bonds. The net result is an OBT concentration that is 
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20-40% lower than the HTO concentration in the 
water to which the plant is exposed [22, 23]. 

Recently, Baumgartner, and Donharl [24] and 
Baumgartner [25] identified another form of OBT, 
called buried tritium, which is defined as the tritium 
in exchangeable positions in large biomolecules in dry 
matter that is not removed by rinsing with tritium-free 
water. Such tritium is not carbon bound but is simply 
folded into large molecules that are not accessible for 
exchange with tritium-free water. Buried tritium con¬ 
tributes to the concentration in the traditional experi¬ 
mental determination of OBT but it quickly exchanges 
with hydrogen atoms in the body and acts as HTO 
rather than OBT following ingestion. The rapid increase 
in plant OBT concentrations observed in the first few 
hours following acute HTO exposure in some experi¬ 
ments may be evidence of buried tritium forming by 
exchange through non-metabolic processes [15]. 

The nature of OBT was debated by the Tritium and 
Carbon-14 Working Group of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency’s EMRAS (Environmental 
Modeling for Radiation Safety) program [26], which 
settled on the following definition: “OBT is carbon- 
bound and buried tritium formed in living systems 
through natural environmental or biological processes 
from HTO. Other types of organic tritium (e.g. triti- 
ated methane, tritiated pump oil, radiochemicals and 
so on) should be called tritiated organics, which can 
exist in any chemical or physical form.” This definition 
was clarified through a number of notes, and the full 
definition is given in Appendix A. 

The EMRAS definition is consistent with the quan¬ 
tity measured in the traditional analytical determina¬ 
tion of OBT, namely the tritium concentration in the 
combustion water produced by the oxidation of dry 
matter that has been washed with tritium-free water 
[27]. The definition was deliberately chosen to main¬ 
tain this connection in order to preserve the meaning of 
past analyses and current analytical techniques. The 
definition does not include non-exchangeable OBT 
but does include buried tritium. It also distinguishes 
between organically bound tritium that is formed in 
the environment and tritiated organics, which are pro¬ 
duced through industrial processes. 

The concept and significance of buried tritium is 
still under debate. Baumgartner and Donharl [24] and 
Baumgartner [25] suggest that buried tritium makes up 


50% or more of what is traditionally measured as OBT. 
Lower fractions, typically 5% and at most 20%, have 
been reported elsewhere [26]. In the face of this dis¬ 
crepancy, the question remains open pending new 
experimental data. If buried tritium is a reality and 
behaves as non-exchangeable OBT in the body, OBT 
doses may be overestimated by present OBT 
measurements. 

Uptake by Terrestrial Animals 

Tritium is taken into the bodies of animals (including 
human beings) through inhalation and ingestion of 
food and water [28, 29]. Uptake also occurs by absorp¬ 
tion through the skin, which is a minor pathway for 
animals with their thick skins. Losses occur through 
respiration, sweating, excretion, and (in the case of 
cows) milking. Tritium concentrations in the body 
depend on rates of uptake and loss, and on concentra¬ 
tions in the air, drinking water, and food taken in by the 
animal. These concentrations may vary widely since 
animals are mobile and may draw their air, food, and 
water from different parts of the environment. 

HTO diffuses freely and rapidly across all cell mem¬ 
branes and equilibrates with body fluids within 
minutes. When exposure stops, the HTO concentra¬ 
tion in the body decreases with a biological half-life of 
3-10 days for the vast majority of the tritium, which 
behaves as HTO in the body water [30], and a half-life 
of 40 days for the small amount incorporated as OBT 
into body dry matter [31]. These timescales suggest 
that tritium concentrations in animals fluctuate over 
time but do not follow day-to-day changes of concen¬ 
trations in their environment. 

Non-exchangeable OBT in the body arises princi¬ 
pally from assimilation of ingested OBT in foods [32]. 
As much as 50% of the OBT in food fed to animals 
appears as OBT in the animal itself, attached to bio¬ 
chemical compounds such as amino acids, sugars, pro¬ 
tein, starches, lipids, and cell structural materials. 
A small fraction (<5%) of HTO taken into the body 
is irreversibly incorporated into organic molecules 
through the enzymatic reactions involved in carbohy¬ 
drate metabolism [33]. Twenty times more OBT is 
incorporated into milk fat and casein after OBT inges¬ 
tion than after HTO intake [30, 34]. The extent of 
incorporation depends on the length of exposure and 
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the metabolic activity, which differs from organ to 
organ. Thus, OBT can be localized in the body in 
a relatively small number of cells and at relatively high 
concentrations. Fats and proteins retain more of their 
OBT during digestion than do carbohydrates. How¬ 
ever, most OBT ingested with food is metabolically 
oxidized to HTO during digestion and assimilation 
and enters the compartment of free body water. 

OBT has a longer retention time than tritiated 
water in animals. When exposure stops, OBT is lost 
slowly from the body as a result of metabolic oxidation 
to HTO, which is then excreted. The biological half-life 
of this process is variable, van den Hoek et al. [34] 
measured values ranging from 60 to 330 days, whereas 
Galeriu et al. [35] suggest values of 88 days for cows, 75 
days for calves, >100 days for pigs, and >190 days for 
goats. Hill and Johnson [36] reviewed OBT retention 
half-lives for humans and found values ranging from 
20 to 226 days. Based on studies in which adult rats 
were fed dried flounder containing OBT, Hodgson et al. 
[31] proposed that 70% of the tritium in humans 
would be excreted with a 10-day half time and 30% 
with a 100-day half time. The biological half-life varies 
with the type of molecule (carbohydrate, protein, or 
lipid) since different molecules have significantly dif¬ 
ferent metabolic turnover rates. The half-lives for ani¬ 
mals reflect protein and lipid metabolism and are 
longer than half-lives for plants, which are composed 
primarily of carbohydrates [37, 38]. The constant syn¬ 
thesis of organic compounds in dairy cows during milk 
production results in the continuous formation of 
OBT, which is excreted in milk, urine, and feces at 
a rate only slightly slower than that of HTO. 

Conversion of HT to HTO 

Small amounts of tritiated hydrogen are released from 
heavy water reactors and larger amounts from tritium 
recovery facilities. HT is biologically inert, and direct 
exposure results in very low radiological doses. How¬ 
ever, HT can diffuse into the soil and be converted to 
HTO by enzyme-mediated reactions. The converted 
HT is subsequently transported as HTO, which domi¬ 
nates doses from an HT release. Therefore, deposition 
and conversion are the only HT-specific processes that 
need to be explicitly considered in assessing the conse¬ 
quences of an HT release. 


The oxidation of HT in the soil is mediated by 
hydrogenase, an enzyme that exists freely or in associ¬ 
ation with many bacteria of various taxonomic groups, 
in many eucaryotic algae, in some protozoan microor¬ 
ganisms, and in several mosses [39,40]. Hydrogenase is 
able to break the bonds in the HT molecule and then 
oxidize it to tritiated water. Oxidation rates are inde¬ 
pendent of soil particle composition, organic content, 
pH, or chemical properties [41]. The number of HT- 
oxidizing organisms decreases with depth in the soil [5] 
but is sufficiently great to provide biological reaction 
sites for all HT molecules at all depths. Thus the rate of 
deposition is usually not limited by the number or 
activity of conversion sites, since the soil has the capac¬ 
ity to convert to HTO essentially all the HT that dif¬ 
fuses into it. Rather, the rate is governed by processes 
that control access of HT to the reaction sites on pore 
walls. These processes include diffusion both into the 
soil and within the pore air, both of which are affected 
by soil water content, which is the most influential 
variable determining deposition rate. The water con¬ 
tent controls the available air-filled pore space and thus 
the rate of HT diffusion within the soil. Water content 
also affects the degree to which soil particles are covered 
by water films, which restrict access of the relatively 
insoluble HT to reaction sites located on soil particle 
surfaces. The HT deposition rate therefore decreases 
with increasing soil water content. 

HT deposition rates also decrease rapidly as soil 
moisture drops below 3% [42]. Biological activity is 
diminished in extremely dry soils, and in this case, HT 
deposition is limited by the reduced number of conver¬ 
sion sites. In temperate regions, however, surface soil 
water contents typically exceed 4% and oxidation capac¬ 
ity is not an issue except during prolonged dry spells. 
Oxidation activity and HT deposition rate also decrease 
as soil temperatures drop below freezing [43], although 
some seasonal variability may be due to changes in soil 
moisture content rather than to variations in tempera¬ 
ture. Organic content affects available pore space and 
pore size distribution and thus can influence diffusion 
and HT deposition rate [5]. Soils with vegetation cover 
show higher deposition rates than bare soils, suggesting 
that root systems enhance soil porosity (and hence 
diffusion) and increase microbial activity. 

The combined effects of diffusion and microbial 
oxidation result in an HTO profile that decreases 
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exponentially with depth in the soil [44]. The depth at 
which the HTO concentration drops to 1/e of its value 
at the surface (the scaling length) is typically between 
about 1.5 and 3.0 cm, which implies that most of the 
HT is oxidized within the top 6 cm of the soil. The 
diffusion rate of HT in soil is faster than that of HTO, 
resulting in a lower surface concentration and a deeper 
profile. The initial reemission rate for HT deposition is 
therefore about three times lower than it is in the case 
of an HTO source. For an HT release, the secondary 
airborne HTO plume appears immediately, even in the 
presence of the initial HT cloud, because the HTO 
concentration gradient is always directed upward. 

The HT deposition rate is usually expressed quan¬ 
titatively as a deposition velocity (v d ), defined as the 
HT deposition flux per unit horizontal area of soil 
divided by the concentration of HT in air. Numerous 
experiments have demonstrated that the deposition 
velocity of HT to soil is usually in the range 10 -4 to 
10 -3 m s' 1 for soils of typical water content under 
nonfreezing conditions. Deposition velocities decrease 
with increasing water content and colder temperatures, 
dropping to about 10 -5 m s -1 for very wet or frozen 
soils. Good agreement exists between data obtained 
using chambers in the laboratory [45, 46], chambers 
in the field [43, 44, 47], and measurements made in the 
open environment [48-50]. Local inhomogeneities in 
soil conditions and vegetation cover can result in 
a tenfold variation in v d within a natural field. 

HT can be taken up and converted to HTO by 
foliage [40, 51], and gas-phase oxidation can occur in 
the atmosphere [52], but the amount of HTO pro¬ 
duced by either of these processes is insignificant com¬ 
pared to the amount generated in the soil. Biological 
conversion of HT may proceed relatively rapidly within 
at least some types of soil litter, with deposition veloc¬ 
ities in the lower range of those to soil [53, 54]. 

Aquatic Processes 

Tritium released to a surface water body is transported 
by the mass flow of the receiving waters and its con¬ 
centration is determined by dilution, dispersion, and 
evaporation. Of these processes, the only one not expe¬ 
rienced by most other radionuclides is evaporation, but 
this can have a large influence on HTO concentrations 
in some systems [55]. Because fresh water systems vary 


widely in their characteristics, concentrations depend 
strongly on the properties of the specific site. An 
aquatic receptor close to a tritium source may not 
experience steady water concentrations even if the 
release rate is constant and continuous. Changes in 
stratification, current speed, and (in lakes and oceans) 
current direction may cause water concentrations to 
fluctuate on daily timescales. Moreover, fish may expe¬ 
rience changing water concentrations as they pass into 
and out of the tritium plume during their movements 
through the water body. 

Most aquatic organisms are totally immersed in 
water and have high water exchange rates. Uptake of 
HTO is therefore very quick, and concentrations in 
tissue become equal to water concentrations within 
minutes or hours [56, 57]. 

The process of OBT formation is much the same in 
aquatic plants as it is in terrestrial plants. Exchangeable 
and non-exchangeable OBT are formed through pho¬ 
tosynthesis during the day and through a variety of 
metabolic processes in the dark. The OBT can be 
translocated from its place of formation to storage 
organs in the plant, and is degraded to HTO through 
respiration. Isotopic effects also play a role in deter¬ 
mining OBT concentrations. A small fraction of the 
HTO taken in by aquatic animals is converted to OBT 
in anabolic processes. Metabolic processes in the ani¬ 
mal depend on water temperature, and seasonal effects 
should be taken into account in estimating OBT for¬ 
mation [58]. Fish metabolism slows down appreciably 
when the fish growth rate becomes less than 10% of the 
optimum growth rate, which occurs for water temper¬ 
atures below 6-8°C. Elimination of OBT from fish 
tissues is relatively rapid for small fish, with biological 
half-lives in the range of 5-25 days [56, 59]. Data for 
larger fish are missing but longer values are expected. 

Tritium reaches the oceans via direct release, via 
discharge from rivers and groundwaters, and via depo¬ 
sition from the atmosphere. It quickly spreads through 
the surface mixed layer, which is about 100-m thick, 
and is reduced to very low concentrations by the huge 
water volumes available for dilution [60]. Exchange 
with deeper layers is slow and any tritium transported 
downward joins oceanic circulation and decays away 
before the water reappears on the surface. Little is lost 
to the atmosphere since the low water concentrations 
mean that the diffusion gradient is usually directed 
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downward and deposition is favored over evaporation. 
Marine organisms take up tritium in the same way that 
fresh water organisms do, but concentrations are 
extremely low. 

Environmental Tritium Concentrations 

All of the environmental transport processes discussed 
above operate regardless of whether the tritium source 
is short-term or continuous, local or global. However, 
the resulting environmental concentrations depend 
very much on these factors. The following three sec¬ 
tions discuss environmental tritium concentrations in 
background areas, near continuous sources, and near 
time-dependent sources, respectively. 

Concentrations in Background Areas 

In the present context, a background area is an area 
remote from local tritium-handling facilities. The only 
significant tritium sources in such areas are those that 
operate on global scales. These include cosmogenic 
production, neutron capture by lithium in rocks, and 
the residue of fallout from atmospheric nuclear 
weapons testing in the late 1950s and early 1960s. All 
of these sources together result in global background 
tritium concentrations of about 2-3 Bq L -1 in air 
moisture, precipitation, surface waters, and the aque¬ 
ous phase of living organisms [ 1 ]. This is an extremely 
low abundance, corresponding to roughly 1 tritium 
atom in 10 17 hydrogen atoms. Because of the large 
spatial scale of sources in background areas, concentra¬ 
tions tend to be constant in time and space and are 
independent of the averaging time used to measure 
them. 

Long-Term Average Concentrations Due to 
Routine Releases 

Nuclear power reactors, fuel reprocessing plants, and 
tritium light factories all routinely release small amounts 
of tritium on a continuous, or quasi-continuous, basis. 
A receptor close to such a source does not experience 
steady air concentrations even if the release rate is 
constant. Changes in meteorological conditions, par¬ 
ticularly wind direction, induce changes in air concen¬ 
trations on hourly timescales. However, it is not 
instantaneous concentrations that are of interest for 


routine releases since the doses they impart are very 
low. Rather it is the long-term average concentrations, 
which are used to ensure that annual dose limits are not 
exceeded, and which are generally steady from year to 
year. Thus, measurement programs and models for 
predicting environmental concentrations around con¬ 
tinuous sources are generally designed to generate 
annual average values. Concentrations can be 10-100 
times higher than background levels at the exclusion 
zone of tritium-handling facilities, and higher still 
closer to specific sources. Concentrations due to 
atmospheric releases of HTO, atmospheric releases of 
HT, and aquatic releases of HTO are discussed in 
turn below. 

Atmospheric Releases of HTO 

Observations Long-term average concentrations in 
the various environmental compartments at a given 
location near a continuous atmospheric tritium source 
are in equilibrium, but are not equal. Concentrations in 
precipitation are lower than those in air moisture 
because precipitation, which is initially 
uncontaminated, usually does not come into equilib¬ 
rium with air moisture in the small amount of time 
needed to fall through the airborne plume. Concentra¬ 
tions in soil are similar to those in precipitation since 
the persistent HTO inventory in soil arises largely 
through wet deposition. Observations of long-term 
average concentrations in air moisture (C am ) and soil 
water (C sw ) suggest that values of the ratio C sw /C am lie 
in the range 0.1-0.4 [61-63]. The value depends upon 
a number of local factors, notably the frequency with 
which rain falls when the airborne plume is present at 
the site of interest. 

Plants take up tritium from both air moisture and 
soil water. The relative contribution of these compart¬ 
ments to the tritium concentration in the plant 
depends on the relative humidity (RH) of the atmo¬ 
sphere [13, 64] . When RH = 1, the transpiration stream 
shuts down and no soil tritium is carried to the leaves. 
In this case, the tritium in the leaves is due entirely to 
transfer from the air via diffusion through the sto- 
mates, and the leaf concentration comes into equilib¬ 
rium with the concentration in air moisture. As the 
humidity drops, transpiration brings low concentra¬ 
tion water up to the leaves, diluting the input from 
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the air. In the limit RH = 0 (a physically impossible 
situation), there is no HTO in the air and no transfer 
from air to leaf, and the plant concentration equals the 
concentration in the transpiration stream. The long¬ 
term average value of RH in temperate climates is 
about 75% and the plant HTO concentration lies closer 
to the concentration in air moisture than to that in soil 
water. 

The relative contribution of air moisture and soil 
water to the tritium concentration in the plant also 
depends on the part of the plant under consideration. 
The partitioning in terms of relative humidity applies 
specifically to plant leaves that, under normal circum¬ 
stances, draw the majority of their tritium from the air. 
The balance changes for fruit, tubers, or root crops, 
which draw a larger fraction of their tritium from the 
soil [65]. The concentration in tubers and root crops is 
close to that in soil water. The concentration in fruit 
water is intermediate between the concentration in 
leaves and soil water. 

Observations of long-term average tritium concen¬ 
trations in air moisture and plant water (C pw ) show 
that values of the ratio C pw /C am exhibit considerable 
scatter, with a mean of 0.68 for leafy and non-leafy 
vegetables [66]. Lower values apply to root crops and 
fruit, which draw more of their water from the soil. 

Since most plant dry matter is formed in the pres¬ 
ence of water, the plant OBT concentration is similar to 
the HTO concentration. However, due to the larger 
mass of tritium compared to hydrogen, isotopic frac¬ 
tionation results in an OBT specific activity that is 
lower than that for HTO [22]. The presence of 
exchangeable hydrogen in the plant combustion water 
also contributes to the relatively low dry weight 
concentration. 

Because HTO and OBT have very different forma¬ 
tion and clearance times in plants (a few hours and 
several weeks, respectively), and because tritium con¬ 
centrations in air vary rapidly in time due to fluctua¬ 
tions in meteorological conditions, it is difficult to 
obtain reliable estimates of the long-term OBT/HTO 
ratio from field data. The most dependable values come 
from controlled laboratory experiments, where the 
plant is exposed to an HTO concentration that is held 
constant or monitored continuously. Table 1 summa¬ 
rizes literature values of OBT/HTO ratios obtained 
under controlled conditions. Although the number of 


Tritium in the Environment. Table 1 Empirical values of 
the OBT/HTO ratio in plants obtained under controlled 
laboratory conditions 


Plant type 

OBT/HTO ratio 

Reference 

Maize 

0.51 a ± 0.03 

[23] 


0.66 ± 0.01 

[67] 

Barley 

0.42 a ± 0.01 

[23] 


0.55 ± 0.01 

[67] 

Alfalfa 

0.58 a ± 0.02 

[22] 

Mean 

0.54 ± 0.09 



a The concentrations measured in these experiments as "OBT" 
consisted of both exchangeable and non-exchangeable organically 
bound tritium. To eliminate the contribution of exchangeable OBT, 
the OBT/HTO ratios reported in the publications were corrected by 
subtracting 0.22, which represents the proportion of exchangeable 
hydrogen in the total hydrogen of the samples [68]. 


data points is small, all values are less than 1, with 
a mean of 0.54 for the crops considered (maize, barley, 
and alfalfa). 

Concentrations in animal products reflect the con¬ 
centrations in the drinking water and various foods 
that make up their diet. Animal concentrations are 
generally lower than concentrations in air or plants 
for two reasons. First, some food products may be 
imported from sites remote from the source and be 
uncontaminated. Second, the tritium inventory is 
diluted by drinking water, which is usually drawn 
from a large water body with mainly uncontaminated 
input. 

Models Most models designed to calculate long-term 
average tritium concentrations avoid the explicit sim¬ 
ulation of the individual transport processes and short¬ 
term dynamics that are characteristic of environmental 
tritium behavior. To take these factors into account 
would require large amounts of computing time and 
site-specific data, and would result in large uncer¬ 
tainties in the predicted concentrations. Instead, it is 
customary to use simpler models that describe the 
integrated response of the system, and for which 
appropriate generic data exist. These models have tra¬ 
ditionally been based on the specific activity approach, 
in which tritium is assumed to mix with hydrogen 
in a source compartment, resulting in a certain SA. 
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Any organism drawing hydrogen from this compart¬ 
ment draws tritium in proportion, and attains the same 
SA as the source compartment. If the organism draws 
hydrogen (and tritium) from more than one compart¬ 
ment, the SA in the organism is a weighted average of 
the specific activities in these compartments. 

The general mathematical expression of this 
approach is given in Eq. 1. The specific activity SA ; - in 
a compartment j that draws an element S from N other 
compartments is given by: 


SAj = 


Sj 


N 


Zfi-Dn-Ai 


N 


Efi • s,- 


(i) 


In Eq. 1, Aj is the concentration of the active form of 
the element in compartment i (Bq kg -1 ), S z - is the 
concentration of the stable form (g kg -1 ), and f is the 
flux of S from compartment i to compartment 
j (g d -1 ). D F is an isotopic discrimination factor that 
is introduced to allow for the possibility that the stable 
and active forms may have significantly different 
masses and therefore different transfer rates between 
compartments. The concentration of the radioisotope 
in compartment j is found by multiplying SA ; - by the 
concentration of the stable element in the 
compartment. 

For an atmospheric release of HTO, it is the con¬ 
centration in air moisture C am (Bq L -1 ) that drives the 
transfer of tritium in the environment. The tritium 
concentration in air (C a , Bq m -3 air) is related to 
C am through the atmospheric absolute humidity 
q (kg m~ 3 ): 

Q = q C am (2) 

The value of C a is generally known, either through 
measurement or through calculations involving an 
atmospheric dispersion model such as the sector- 
averaged Gaussian plume model. Care should be 
taken in choosing the air concentration used to drive 
the model. Plants take up tritium through their leaves 
primarily during daylight hours in the growing season, 
and air concentrations used to model this process 
should be based on meteorological data for this period. 
On the other hand, concentrations in soil and surface 
water should reflect annual average air concentrations, 


since deposition occurs throughout the day and 
throughout the year. 

In its simplest form, the SA model assumes that the 
tritium concentration in all environmental compart¬ 
ments (including man) is equal to the tritium concen¬ 
tration in air moisture at the location of interest [69]. 
However, as discussed above, the tritium concentration 
in the environment is usually less than that in air, as 
isotopic exchange with relatively uncontaminated 
water pools results in progressive dilution of the tri¬ 
tium in compartments farther along the exposure path¬ 
ways. The net effect of these dilutions is a dose that is 
a factor two to three lower than that predicted on the 
assumption of full specific activity equilibrium in all 
compartments. 

There are a number of ways to obtain more realistic 
estimates of long-term average concentrations in the 
environment. In the simplest of these, concentrations 
in soil and plants can be deduced directly from the 
concentration in air moisture using observed values 
of the ratios C sw /C am and C pw /C am . Similarly, the 
OBT concentration in plants can be obtained from 
the plant HTO concentration and the observed OBT/ 
HTO ratio. This approach will give reasonably good 
estimates at sites where meteorological conditions, soil 
properties and plant species are similar to those at the 
sites where the ratios were observed, but may not 
perform as well otherwise. 

A number of more detailed models have been pro¬ 
posed for calculating steady-state concentrations in the 
various environmental compartments. In a common 
approach to estimating soil water concentrations, the 
amount of HTO deposited (co^ Bq m -2 ) in the course 
of one rainfall event that lasts At s is first calculated 
from 

co w = AQ exp (—A x/u)At/(x u A0), (3) 

where A is the washout coefficient (s -1 ), Q is the release 
rate (Bq s -1 ), x is the downwind distance from source 
to receptor (m), u is the wind speed (ms -1 ), and A0 is 
the angular width of the sector (radians), assuming that 
a sector-averaged dispersion model has been used to 
calculate air concentrations. The total amount of activ¬ 
ity deposited per year is found by summing the 
amounts deposited during each rainfall occurring in 
that year. Soil concentrations are calculated by dividing 
co w by the annual precipitation. Only HTO that is 
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deposited with precipitation is assumed to be retained 
in the soil since dry-deposited HTO is quickly 
reemitted to the atmosphere by evaporation. 

Belot [61] proposed a more complex model for soil 
water concentrations that accounts for the contribu¬ 
tions of both wet and dry deposition: 


Here is the exchange velocity of HTO from air to 
soil (m s' 1 ), E w is the average flux density of tritium 
wet deposition (Bq m -2 s _1 ), v e is the exchange velocity 
from soil to air (m s _1 ), p s is the water concentration in 
air saturated at the soil surface temperature (L m -3 ), 
and I r is the infiltration rate of water through the root 
zone (L m -2 s _1 ). 

Many modelers calculate plant HTO concentration 
using a model proposed by Murphy [ 13] , which explic¬ 
itly considers contributions from both air and soil: 

Cpw = [RHCam + (1 — RH)C sw ]/y , (5) 

where y = 0.909 is the ratio of the H 2 0 vapor pressure 
to that of HTO. In deriving Eq. 5, it has been assumed 
that the temperature of the air, soil surface, and leaf are 
the same; that the mass of plant water is constant over 
time; and that the HTO concentration in soil water at 
the soil surface is equal to the concentration in root 
water. OBT concentrations in plants are generally cal¬ 
culated by assuming that the specific activity in the 
organic material is equal to the specific activity in the 
aqueous phase multiplied by an isotopic discrimina¬ 
tion factor. More detailed OBT models would require 
the simulation of photosynthesis, which is too complex 
for inclusion in a long-term average model. 

HTO concentrations in animal products (C aw ; 
Bq L _1 ) are usually calculated using a specific activity 
approach, in which the animal’s total daily tritium 
intake from ingestion and inhalation is mixed into the 
total daily amount of water taken in [66, 70, 71]: 

Caw — /fw Cp W T" ffdm CoBT T fdw^d w T finCa m . (6) 

Here Cqbt (Bq L -1 ) is the OBT concentration in 
plant combustion water, Q w (Bq L -1 ) is the tritium 
concentration in drinking water and fa w /fd m , fd w> and 
f in are the fractions of the total water intake contributed 
by water in the aqueous part of food, water in the 
dry matter of food, drinking water, and inhalation 


(including skin absorption), respectively. These fractions 
can be readily estimated from the diet of the animal, and 
so can be changed to represent different species and 
climates. The HTO concentration in drinking water is 
not easy to determine since the water could come from 
a surface water body of any size or from a well. Since 
water concentrations due to an atmospheric release are 
likely to be small, Q w is generally set to an arbitrarily 
small fraction (<0.1) of C am . OBT concentrations are 
calculated on the assumption that the specific activity 
in the organic material equals the specific activity in the 
aqueous phase, apart from isotopic effects. 

Galeriu et al. [72, 73] have recently developed 
a metabolic approach to calculating HTO and OBT 
concentrations in animal products. The model explic¬ 
itly takes into account transfers from HTO in the diet 
to HTO and OBT in the product, and from OBT in the 
diet to HTO and OBT in the product. The output of the 
model is expressed as the ratio of the concentration in 
the animal product to the concentration in its feed, 
drinking water, and inhaled air. Separate ratios are 
determined for HTO and OBT intakes. The model 
involves a number of animal and plant properties, 
which can be varied to reflect a given species, diet, 
production rate, agricultural practice, or climate. 

Detailed descriptions of models that calculate long¬ 
term average tritium concentrations in the environ¬ 
ment due to chronic atmospheric releases of HTO can 
be found in [62, 66, 70, 71]. 

Atmospheric Releases of HT 

Observations As noted above, HT released to the 
atmosphere is not itself of radiological concern. How¬ 
ever, HT diffuses into soil pore spaces where it is oxi¬ 
dized to HTO by microorganisms. Some of the HTO so 
formed is taken up by plants through their roots with 
transpiration water, and some is emitted to the atmo¬ 
sphere. This HTO is available for uptake by animals 
and humans through inhalation and ingestion. Doses 
from an atmospheric release of HT are determined 
entirely by the HTO formed in the soil. 

There are very few observations of environmental 
HTO concentrations arising from the release of HT. 
Most HT sources also emit HTO directly to the atmo¬ 
sphere, which masks the HTO formed in the environ¬ 
ment from the HT. The only reliable data come from an 
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Tritium in the Environment. Table 2 Geometric means 
(GM) and geometric standard deviations (GSD) for lognor¬ 
mal distributions for the HTO/HT ratios for air moisture, soil 
water, and plant water 


Compartment 

GM (Bq L" 1 HTO)/(Bq m 3 HT) 

GSD 

Air moisture 

4 

1.5 

Soil water 

6 

1.5 

Plant water 

6 

1.5 


experiment carried out at Chalk River Laboratories 
(CRL) in 1994, in which an agricultural plot was contin¬ 
uously exposed to elevated levels of HT in air over a 12- 
day period [50, 74] . HTO concentrations in air, soil, and 
plants increased rapidly at the beginning of the release 
but leveled off toward the end, at which point the system 
was at or near steady state. The data were analyzed in 
terms of the steady-state ratios of HTO in air moisture to 
HT in air, HTO in soil water to HT in air, and HTO in 
plant water to HT in air [75] . The geometric means and 
geometric standard deviations of these ratios are shown 
in Table 2. The value of the air ratio in units of Bq m -3 
HTO per Bq m -3 HT was 0.045. 

The values of the ratios showed no dependence on 
downwind distance or the frequency with which the 
wind blew toward the receptor. The value of the plant 
ratio was found to apply to all plant types since the data 
did not show any significant difference among leafy 
vegetables, tubers, and fruit crops. The values of the 
ratios may not be directly applicable at other nuclear 
sites where soils are significantly different than those at 
CRL in terms of the properties that control HT depo¬ 
sition and oxidation (water content, porosity, and dis¬ 
tribution of microorganisms). 

Models The measured HTO/HT ratios explicitly 
account for the processes of HT deposition to soil, con¬ 
version of HT to HTO in the soil, reemission of the HTO 
to the atmosphere, and uptake of the HTO by plants. 
Thus they provide a simple way to estimate the HTO 
concentrations in air, soil, and plants, assuming that the 
HT concentration in air is known through measurement 
or modeling. This is the approach taken in almost all 
models for calculating long-term average concentrations 
for continuous HT sources [62, 66, 76]. The use of the 
ratios avoids the need to simulate the transfer processes 


explicitly, which is not warranted in this type of model. 
Once the HTO concentrations are known, the remain¬ 
der of the HT model (formation of organically bound 
tritium in plants, transfer to animals and humans) is 
the same as that for HTO. The direct transfer of HT to 
plants, animals, or water bodies is insignificant. 

Aquatic Releases of HTO 

Observations Most aquatic organisms are totally 
immersed in water and have high water exchange 
rates. Therefore, in water bodies receiving continuous 
input, concentrations in plant and animal tissues are in 
equilibrium with water concentrations. For example, in 
a study of a small Canadian shield lake chronically 
contaminated with tritium, Kim et al. [2] found that 
submerged plants, and the submerged parts of emer¬ 
gent plants, had the same concentration as the local 
water, whether they were rooted in the sediments or 
not. In the emergent parts of plants such as cattails, the 
HTO concentration was the average of the water and air 
concentrations. The HTO concentrations in fish and 
benthic organisms were the same as the concentration 
in the water and food that they accessed. Concentra¬ 
tions in the top few centimeters of sediment water were 
similar to those in the water column itself. 

Because aquatic plants are immersed in an environ¬ 
ment of uniform HTO concentration, the OBT con¬ 
centration in their combustion water is the same as 
their HTO concentration apart from an isotopic dis¬ 
crimination factor, which must be determined empir¬ 
ically for steady-state conditions. Kirchmann et al. [77] 
showed that the specific activity of tritium in the 
organic material of aquatic plants such as algae reached 
0.8 of that in the surrounding water. Lower values (0.5 
for submerged plants and 0.7 for emergent plants) have 
been found in other studies [2, 56]. 

The OBT concentration in aquatic animals is also 
the same as the HTO concentration, reduced by 
a discrimination factor D F that takes account of isoto¬ 
pic effects arising both in the fish and in different 
components of its food and water intakes. Because 
HTO and OBT have very different biological half-lives 
in aquatic animals, and because the animals can 
encounter different tritium concentrations as they 
move through their water body, it is difficult to obtain 
reliable estimates of D F from animals collected in the 
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Tritium in the Environment. Table 3 Values of the isoto¬ 
pic discrimination factor for fish (D F ) obtained under equi¬ 
librium conditions 


Fish type 

D F 

Reference 

Bullhead (catfish) 

0.77 

[2] 

Pike 

0.84 

[2] 

Bass 

1.30 a 

[78] 

Bluegill 

0.97 a 

[79] 


0.49 a 

[80] 

Largemouth bass 

0.41 a 

[80] 

Mosquito fish 

0.34 a 

[80] 


0.67 a 

[81] 

Carp 

0.60 a 

[82] 

Mean 

0.66 



a The concentrations measured in these experiments as "OBT" 
consisted of both exchangeable and non-exchangeable organi¬ 
cally bound tritium. To eliminate the contribution of exchangeable 
OBT, the OBT/HTO ratios reported in the publications were 
corrected by subtracting 0.2, which represents the proportion of 
exchangeable hydrogen in the total hydrogen of the samples [59]. 

wild. More dependable values can be obtained if the 
animal lives its entire life in an environment where 
the HTO concentration does not change, or if it is 
exposed over a long period of time to contaminated 
food and water in a controlled setting. Values of D F 
obtained under such conditions show a mean of 0.66 
(Table 3). 

Models HTO concentrations in water following 
chronic release to a surface water body can be calcu¬ 
lated using standard aquatic dispersion models 
[83, 84]. Under the assumption of full specific activity 
equilibrium in all aquatic compartments, the HTO 
concentrations in aquatic plants and animals are both 
equal to the concentration in water. 

Given the similarities in the processes responsible 
for OBT formation in terrestrial and aquatic plants, the 
model for OBT concentrations in aquatic plants is 
the same as that for terrestrial species. Accordingly, 
the OBT concentration in the combustion water is 
calculated as the product of the plant water concentra¬ 
tion and a discrimination factor that accounts for iso¬ 
topic effects in dry matter production. The plant water 
concentration used in these calculations should be the 


concentration in the above-water part of the plant for 
emergent plants and in the submerged part otherwise. 
The model for OBT concentrations in aquatic animals 
takes the same form as the plant model, with 
a discrimination factor appropriate for animals. 

Nonequilibrium Conditions 

OBT/HTO ratios in terrestrial plants collected in the 
field near continuous tritium sources often show values 
greater than 1 [85-89], in apparent violation of specific 
activity concepts. There are a number of explanations 
for this, one being the significantly different formation 
and clearance times of HTO and OBT in plants. An 
HTO measurement at a single point in time reflects the 
instantaneous HTO concentration at that time, but 
a single OBT measurement reflects an integrated value 
over the month or two prior to sampling. If an airborne 
tritium plume is present when the samples are taken, 
the HTO concentration will be larger than the OBT 
concentration and the ratio will be less than 1. If the 
plume is not present, the HTO concentration will be 
less than the OBT concentration, and the ratio will be 
greater than 1. Since winds typically blow in any one 
direction at most 20% of the time at a given site, it is 
likely that a tritium plume will not be present at 
a particular sampling time, so that ratios greater than 
1 will be seen more frequently than ratios less than 1. 

Different translocation patterns for HTO and OBT 
[65], and possibly direct incorporation into plant cells 
of volatile tritiated organic compounds such as 
formaldehyde, are other mechanisms that could 
lead to OBT/HTO ratios greater than 1. Diurnal effects, 
and measurements made when the plant is under heat 
or water stress, may also contribute to large values of 
the ratio. 

Large OBT/HTO ratios have also been observed in 
the aquatic environment. Jean-Baptiste et al. [90] 
found elevated tritium concentrations in fish, plants, 
and sediments both upstream and downstream of 
a nuclear generating station on the Rhone River in 
France. HTO concentrations in the organisms were in 
equilibrium with the river water, but non-exchangeable 
OBT levels in fish, plants, and sediments exceeded the 
levels in water by factors of 3, 100, and 10,000, respec¬ 
tively. This apparent enrichment in the organic phase 
was postulated to arise from the release to the river of 
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fine particles of tritiated compounds used in luminous 
paints in a clock factory further upstream. This would 
explain the preferential accumulation observed in sed¬ 
iments due to the settling of the particles in the river¬ 
bed, and to a lesser extent on plants leaves and in fish 
that ingest the plants. Alternatively, the large sediment 
concentrations may be due to the sorption of tritium 
from an aqueous source to organic-rich sediment 
grains [91]. 

A similar situation recently occurred in Wales, 
where non-exchangeable OBT concentrations in mus¬ 
sels and benthic fish in Cardiff Bay were found to be 
1,000 times higher than the HTO concentration in the 
seawater. These very high concentrations were believed 
to arise through direct ingestion by the animals of 
a variety of tritiated compounds that were released to 
the bay in bioavailable form from a radiopharmaceu¬ 
tical plant [6, 92, 93]. The selective uptake of dissolved 
organic tritium by primitive aquatic organisms is well 
documented [94-96]. 

The above observations do not suggest that plants 
and animals accumulate OBT after chronic HTO expo¬ 
sure in either terrestrial or aquatic environments. 
Rather, these and similar cases represent 
nonequilibrium conditions for which specific activity 
concepts do not apply. OBT/HTO ratios less than 1 can 
be expected only in cases in which the OBT is formed 
through metabolic processes involving HTO, and in 
which the averaging time of the HTO and OBT con¬ 
centrations is the same. However, OBT/HTO ratios 
measured in 22 plant samples at Thunder Bay, Ontario, 
which is remote from all tritium sources, varied 
between 3.5 and 6.2 [97]. Similarly, Baumgartner [25] 
reported the accumulation of tritium in biomolecules 
of plants grown in tritiated water. These results are 
presently unexplained, but it is emphasized that OBT/ 
HTO ratios obtained in systems where equilibrium 
conditions are clearly in effect are consistently less 
than 1 (Table 1). 

Time-Dependent Concentrations Due to Acute 
Releases 

Acute tritium releases take many forms. Accidents at 
nuclear power reactors or fuel reprocessing plants can 
result in the release of various amounts of tritium over 
various time intervals. Release rates generally are highly 


time-dependent. Livestock may undergo a step change 
in their dietary tritium if they are turned out on con¬ 
taminated pasture after eating stored food for some 
time. The environmental consequences of a given 
acute tritium release are also scenario-specific, 
depending on the meteorological conditions in effect 
at the time of the release and shortly thereafter, and on 
the properties of the soils, plants, and animals that are 
exposed. Concentrations can be high enough in some 
very low probability scenarios to require protective 
actions to avoid human health effects. 

The interest in acute releases is usually in the time- 
dependent environmental concentrations that result, 
with particular emphasis on maximum and time- 
integrated values. It is often difficult to obtain reliable 
estimates of these quantities given the unexpected 
nature of accidents and the typically short time avail¬ 
able for response. As a result, almost all the reliable 
information on environmental tritium concentrations 
following a dynamic HTO release comes from con¬ 
trolled experiments that typically focus on a single 
environmental compartment (soil, plant, or animal). 
Since the effects of dynamic releases are difficult to 
generalize, they are illustrated here through a number 
of case studies. 

Atmospheric Releases of HTO 

Observations Short-Term Exposure of Soybeans to 
Elevated Levels of HTO in Air: In a series of experiments 
carried out by the Korean Atomic Energy Research 
Institute, potted soybean plants at various stages of 
growth were exposed for 1 h to elevated levels of tritium 
in a glove box [26]. The soil in the pots was covered by 
vinyl paper to prevent tritium from depositing to the 
soil, so that the air-to-leaf transfer process could be 
studied in isolation. Following exposure, the plants 
were removed from the glove box and cultivated as 
usual outdoors. Samples of the plant leaves, stems, 
shells, and seeds were taken at various times after the 
exposure and measured for their HTO and OBT 
concentrations. 

Figure 1 shows the HTO concentration in the leaves 
and stems of a plant exposed before its pods had started 
to form. The observed plant concentrations have been 
normalized by the average HTO concentration in air 
moisture in the glove box during the exposure. At the 
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Time after exposure (h) 

Tritium in the Environment. Figure 1 

Normalized HTO concentration in soybean leaves and stems as a function of time after exposure 


time of the first measurement, which was made 12 min 
after the exposure ended, the plant concentration was 
about 12% of the air moisture concentration. Higher 
values were probably achieved immediately after the 
exposure ended. The plant concentration dropped off 
by a factor of 10 in the first hour to a value just over 1% 
of the air moisture concentration. It continued to drop 
until the last two measurement points, at which time it 
leveled off at a value equal to the background concen¬ 
tration at the site. Other experiments involving plants 
at different growth stages showed the same general 
patterns but somewhat different dynamics, suggesting 
that tritium behavior in plants depends on the timing 
of the exposure relative to the growth stage. Differences 
in the results may also have been caused by differences 
in the growth rates of the plants and differences in the 
meteorological conditions they experienced after the 
exposure. 

A number of exposure experiments similar to those 
described above have been carried out at night [14,15] . 
The data show the same general features as the daytime 
experiments, with an increase in plant concentration 
during exposure and a decrease once the exposure 
ends. However, the rates of uptake and loss are lower 
at night than during the day, as are the maximum 
concentrations reached in the plant. 

Exposure of a Sow to an OBT-Contaminated Diet: In 
an experiment carried out at SCK-CEN in Belgium, 
a pregnant sow of the Belgische Landras strain, 


weighing about 180 kg, was given feed contaminated 
with OBT for 84 days before delivery [26]. The food 
had an average concentration of 577 Bq g -1 dry weight 
and was composed of a mixture of milk powder, potato 
powder, and dried algae. As the pregnancy progressed, 
the amount of food given to the sow increased. 
Throughout the period, the animal had free access to 
water but intake was not monitored. Concentrations of 
total tritium (HTO plus OBT) in urine and OBT in 
fecal dry matter were measured every week for 10 
weeks. 

The results of the experiment are shown in Fig. 2. 
The OBT concentration in feces was much greater than 
the total tritium concentration in urine over the entire 
study period. This was expected since the tritium was 
administered as OBT. The fecal concentration 
increased rapidly in the first week of the study as the 
dietary OBT entered the sow’s gastrointestinal tract and 
began to be excreted. The concentration continued to 
rise until the sixth week of the study and then dropped 
off slightly. The fecal concentration actually exceeded 
the dietary concentration. In the labeling process, the 
OBT became associated with the indigestible fraction 
of the feed at a higher concentration than the average 
for the feed as a whole, and it was the indigestible 
fraction that appeared as feces. The total tritium con¬ 
centration in urine increased quickly at the beginning 
of the study, reaching a value of 57 Bq ml -1 at the end of 
the first week. This rose to about 100 Bq ml -1 by the end 
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— Total tritium in 
urine (Bq/ml) 

OBT in faeces 
(Bq/g dry wt) 


Tritium in the Environment. Figure 2 

Tritium concentrations in urine and feces as a function of time after the start of contamination 


of the fifth week, and stayed fairly steady thereafter. 
HTO made up the majority of the total tritium, and 
arose from the breakdown of the ingested OBT during 
digestion. The initial rapid rise in concentration 
followed by a more gradual approach to steady state is 
typical of situations in which an environmental com¬ 
partment or organism undergoes a step increase in its 
tritium exposure. 

Models Dynamic Compartment Models: Models for 
treating the dynamic release of tritium to the environ¬ 
ment are commonly of two types: compartment 
models [98-100] and process-oriented models 
[101-103]. The compartment models extend specific 
activity concepts from steady-state to dynamic con¬ 
ditions by considering the ratios of active-to-stable 
fluxes between compartments rather than the ratios 
of active-to-stable concentrations in the compart¬ 
ments. These models are formulated as a system of 
linear, first-order differential equations, each of 
which describes the change in concentration in 
a given compartment as the difference between inputs 
and losses. The simplest models have only two com¬ 
partments (one organic for the whole body and one 
aqueous for body water) whereas more complex 
models can have many more. Compartment models 
do not simulate processes explicitly but describe them 
using bulk transfer coefficients, or rate constants. 


Thus, the key factor in the reliability of these models 
is the availability of good data on which to base the 
rate constants. The required values are derived from 
data on the hydrological cycle or experimental data 
on tritium transfer in the environment. The latter 
might include tritium inventories and fluxes in 
a given compartment or tritium turnover times in 
the compartment. Biological halftimes are imposed 
from a simple mass balance of body water (for HTO) 
and carbon (for OBT). 

Process-Oriented Models: Process-oriented models 
explicitly simulate the processes responsible for tritium 
transfer within and between compartments. They gen¬ 
erally determine air concentrations using a two-step 
approach. In the first step, the concentration in the 
primary plume arising from direct release to the atmo¬ 
sphere is calculated using an atmospheric dispersion 
model. In the second step, the contribution due to 
reemission is taken into account using an area source 
approach in which the contaminated surface is divided 
into a number of cells. The total amount of HTO 
released from each cell is assumed to come from 
a point source in the center of the cell. Downwind 
concentrations due to a given cell are calculated using 
a dispersion model in which the plume is subject to 
initial widening to reflect the crosswind dimension of 
the cell. The total air concentration due to reemission is 
found by summing the contributions from each cell. 
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In most process-oriented models, the transfer of 
HTO between air and soil is modeled using an 
exchange velocity, v s ex (m s -1 ), which is based on 
a resistance approach: 

v ex = Oa + rb + rs) -1 - (7) 

Here r a , r b, and r s are the HTO resistances to trans¬ 
fer through the air to the surroundings of the soil, 
through the laminar boundary layer just above the 
soil surface, and through the soil surface to deeper 
layers, respectively. All of the resistances are calculated 
from local data on soil properties and prevailing mete¬ 
orological conditions. 

Wet deposition of HTO to soil is usually calculated 
using a washout coefficient that depends on precipita¬ 
tion intensity, although more complex models are 
available [104]. The total tritium activity deposited by 
wet and dry processes on the soil is mixed into the soil 
water content to calculate the HTO concentration in 
the soil. The soil water content is determined from 
precipitation, evapotranspiration, and transport 
between layers due to matric forces. Transport is calcu¬ 
lated using Darcy’s equation [105] with appropriate 
values for the hydraulic conductivity and suction ten¬ 
sion. The equations are solved numerically for each of 
n soil layers, where n is chosen to provide a balance 
between the accuracy of the model predictions and 
computational time. 

In most process-oriented models, the transfer of 
HTO between air and plant is treated as a diffusion 
process and calculated as the product of the exchange 
velocity for plants, v^ x , and the HTO vapor pressure 
gradient between air and plant water [8, 64]. Time- 
dependent HTO concentrations in the plant are calcu¬ 
lated from 

dC pw /d t — ^ex(^ a 7 % Cpw)/($) 

where q s (kg m -3 ) is the absolute humidity of air 
saturated at leaf temperature (assumed equal to air 
temperature) and m w is the mass of vegetation water 
per unit ground surface area (kg m -2 ). The exchange 
velocity for plants, v^ x , is given by an equation similar 
to Eq. 7 but with the soil resistance replaced by a sto- 
matal resistance, which describes transfer through the 
leaf epidermis into the plant. The stomatal resistance 
can be decreased to reflect increased uptake when the 


plant leaves are wet from precipitation, or increased to 
model reduced uptake at night. Equation 8 can be used 
to estimate plant water concentrations when the HTO 
flux is from air to plant (when an airborne plume is 
present) or from plant to air (when the air is 
uncontaminated). 

Equation 8 can be modified to account for the 
contribution of soil water to the plant concentration 
by adding a term T C rz /m w to the right-hand side of the 
equation. Here C rz (Bq L -1 ) is the average HTO con¬ 
centration in root zone soil water and T is the flux of 
water from the surface due to transpiration, which is 
given by 

T = - v) ( 9 ) 

The reemission of HTO from soil and plants to the 
atmosphere can be coupled to the evapotranspiration 
process [106]. The flux of reemitted HTO from soil to 
air (Bq m -2 s -1 ) is given by 

F s = —v ex (C a — q C r ), (10) 

where C r (Bq L -1 ) is the HTO concentration in soil 
water near the soil surface. Similarly, the flux of 
reemitted HTO from plant to air is given by 

E p = — v ex(^a — (H) 

F s and F p provide the source terms for calculating air 
concentrations due to reemission from soil and plants, 
respectively. 

Plant growth and OBT formation in process- 
oriented models are treated using a photosynthesis 
model. The net photosynthesis rate is estimated from 
incoming solar radiation, atmospheric humidity, air 
temperature, soil water content, and properties of the 
plant canopy. The buildup of organic material is based 
on the amount of C0 2 assimilation [107, 108]. OBT 
formation is assumed to depend on the rate of organic 
matter production and the HTO concentration in the 
plant water. Some models assume that OBT can form at 
night. This process is generally modeled very simply by 
setting the nighttime formation rate to a fraction of the 
daytime rate, since the processes responsible for OBT 
formation in the dark are not well known. OBT in the 
green parts of plants is allowed to slowly decompose to 
HTO; the loss rate from grain and tubers is slower still. 
The plant OBT concentration is also diluted over time 
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by new, relatively uncontaminated dry matter that 
forms after the airborne plume has passed. 

Galeriu et al. [109] recently proposed a process- 
oriented, dynamic animal model that can be applied 
to all mammals, both wild and domesticated. The 
model is based on energy need and directly relates the 
organic matter turnover rate to the net metabolic 
energy turnover rate. The relationship between these 
two quantities is applied both at the whole body level 
and at organ levels. The model requires the net energy 
from food as input rather than the gross energy, which 
is used in digestion as well as metabolism. The link 
between gross energy and metabolized net energy is 
dependent on the type of animal, its source of energy, 
and how it has adapted to that source. 

The model includes a body water compartment to 
account for HTO and exchangeable OBT. The principal 
organic compartments were selected after considering 
their relevance to the food chain, radiation protection, 
and biological importance. Organs with high metabolic 
rates, including the brain and the walls of gastrointes¬ 
tinal organs, are combined in a viscera compartment. 
Blood is separated into red blood cells and blood 
plasma, which is the vector for the transfer of metabo¬ 
lites. Simplified intake compartments are included for 
the dynamics of their contents. Transfers from the 
organic compartments to blood plasma are given by 
the relative metabolic rate, whereas the reverse transfers 
are assessed using stable element mass balance. 

Tritium is assumed to enter the body through the 
diet and is mostly absorbed from the small intestine. 
The dry matter intake is partitioned into 
a metabolizable fraction, which is associated primarily 
with non-exchangeable OBT and transferred to blood 
plasma, and an excreted fraction, which is associated 
with exchangeable OBT. Of the metabolizable fraction, 
only a part is transformed into the net input of energy 
and matter, the rest being lost through respiration or 
passed to body water. 

The exchangeable fraction in the metabolizable diet 
is directly transferred to the body water compartment. 
The amount of HTO converted to OBT is calculated 
using a transfer rate from body water to blood plasma 
that is based on the fraction of organically bound 
hydrogen in the body derived from exchangeable 
hydrogen (0.25-0.35) and the assumption of mass bal¬ 
ance in an equilibrium situation. Other losses from the 


water compartment are assessed using a transfer rate 
based on the intake of hydrogen in drinking water, 
food, and respiration water. 

For laboratory and some farm animals, all inputs 
for this model are available from the literature on 
animal metabolism, nutrition, and body composition. 
The model has recently been expanded to predict tri¬ 
tium dynamics in chicken broilers and eggs [110]. 

Time-dependent tritium concentrations in process- 
oriented models are calculated on relatively short time 
steps that vary in length from a few seconds to 1 h. 
Modeling of tritium transport on this scale requires 
large amounts of computer time and is not practical 
for calculating doses weeks or months after a short¬ 
term release. Moreover, detailed modeling beyond 
a few days is not necessary since adequate predictions 
can be obtained using simpler models and longer time 
steps. Accordingly, process-oriented models are used 
only for the first 100 h or so following a release. At 
longer times, dynamic compartment models running 
on daily time steps are used. 

Atmospheric Releases of HT 

Observations Short-Term HT Release Experiments: 
The time-dependent behavior of tritium in the envi¬ 
ronment following a short-term HT release to the 
atmosphere has been observed in two acute release 
experiments, one carried out in France in 1986 
[111-113] and one in Canada in 1987 [114, 115]. In 
the French experiment, a total of 256 TBq of HT was 
released over a 2-min period from a 40-m high stack 
beginning at 13:12 in the afternoon. The wind speed was 
moderate (3.5 m s -1 ) during the release and the sky was 
clear. The surrounding environment consisted of culti¬ 
vated fields, meadows, and small, forested areas. The soil 
was characterized as a silty-clay loam of fine texture. 
A variety of tritium measurements were carried out at 
a point 800 m from the stack and on two crosswind 
sampling lines 1,000 and 2,500 m downwind. 

In the Canadian experiment, 3.54 TBq of HT were 
released over a 30-min period from a height of 1 m 
beginning at 15:20 in the afternoon. The wind was light 
(2.25 m s' 1 ) during the release and the weather was 
fair. The soil was a very fine sandy to silty loam with 
2-3% organic material in the top 22 cm. The study area 
was vegetated with common grasses, herbs, mosses, 
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Tritium in the Environment. Figure 3 

HTO concentrations in air for the 4-day period following the HT release in France 


and large-toothed aspen saplings. Tritium concentra¬ 
tions were measured at various distances between 5 and 
400 m from the source. 

Figure 3 shows the HTO concentrations in air for the 
French experiment. The concentrations were measured 
5 cm above ground level at a downwind distance of 800 
m over the 4 days following the release, at intervals 
ranging from 30 min to 15 h. High HTO concentrations 
were observed immediately after the release as the HT 
was converted to HTO by microorganisms in the soil 
and reemitted to the atmosphere. The HTO concentra¬ 
tions dropped off quickly over the first 3 h as the wind 
carried the resuspended plume away from the sampling 
site, but recovered at hour 6 as the wind returned to the 
site. Concentrations subsequently showed an overall 
decrease, with occasional fluctuations depending on 
meteorological conditions. The Canadian results 
showed the same general tendencies, with a rapid 
buildup of HTO followed by fluctuating concentrations 
superimposed on a gradual downward trend. 

Models The few models capable of simulating the 
buildup of HTO in the environment following an HT 
release to air are all process-oriented models. For exam¬ 
ple, in the ETMOD code [103], diffusion of HT into the 
soil and its subsequent oxidation is described by a first- 
order reaction and diffusion model based on Fick’s 
law [105]. The reaction coefficient for oxidation is 


expressed in terms of a deposition velocity, which is 
given by the resistance approach (Eq. 7). All deposited 
HT is assumed transformed into HTO. Once the soil 
HTO concentration is known, the rate of HTO 
reemission to the atmosphere is calculated using 
Eq. 10. HTO air concentrations due to reemission are 
then determined by breaking the contaminated surface 
into a number of cells, using a dispersion model to 
calculate the air concentration at the location of inter¬ 
est due to each cell, and summing over all cells. The 
ability to model reemission is crucial for an HT release, 
where there is no direct airborne HTO plume. Once the 
air concentration is known, concentrations in plants 
can be determined using Eq. 8. 

Aquatic Releases of HTO 

Observations Concentrations in Mussels Following an 
Abrupt Increase in Ambient Tritium Levels: In an exper¬ 
iment carried out at Chalk River Laboratories (CRL) of 
AECL [57], freshwater Barnes mussels ( Elliptio 
complanata ) were transplanted from an area in the 
Ottawa River with background tritium concentrations 
(<10 Bq L -1 ) to Perch Lake, a small lake on CRL 
property that has elevated tritium concentrations 
(~4,500 Bq L _1 ). The mussels, which were all about 
14-15 years old, were placed in cages at the sediment- 
to-water interface at a depth of approximately 0.4 m in 
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an area of the lake where many mussels are found 
naturally. Each cage was filled with 5-10 cm of sandy 
surface sediments originating from the area surround¬ 
ing the cages, a depth that enabled mussels to position 
themselves in an upright position with their siphons 
pointed upward. Following transplantation, the mus¬ 
sels were sampled on an expanding time step over the 
course of an 86-day period. The HTO and OBT con¬ 
centrations were measured in the soft tissue of each 
mussel sample to follow the buildup of tritium in the 
animals over time. 

The HTO concentration in the mussels increased 
very quickly over time, becoming essentially identical 
to the water concentration within 2 h of transplanta¬ 
tion. The OBT concentration also increased rapidly in 
this period, but more slowly than the HTO concentra¬ 
tion, reaching about 25% of the water concentration 
after 2 h (Fig. 4). The OBT concentration continued to 
increase thereafter, but at a slower rate, attaining about 
50% of the water concentration 40 days after transplan¬ 
tation. Unexpectedly, the concentration dropped by 
a factor of 2 between this time and the last sampling 
point 84 days after transplantation. This may be due to 
the reproductive behavior of the animals. Mussel 
gonads and embryos grow rapidly in midsummer and 
may have incorporated tritium at a faster rate than 
other tissues. Release of the larvae and sperm into the 
water column between mid-August (when the second 


last mussel sample was taken) and early October (when 
the last sample was taken) may have caused the decline 
in the OBT concentration in the mussels. 

Models Dynamic compartment models are usually 
used to simulate tritium transfer in aquatic systems 
subject to short-term releases. Transfers between com¬ 
partments are based on published rates of tritium 
uptake and loss by aquatic plants and animals. Plants 
assimilate HTO from the water column and, for 
rooted plants, from sediments; animals also take up 
HTO from these sources and additionally from the 
food chain. However, the water column is by far the 
dominant source and HTO concentrations in plants 
and animals can usually be expressed in terms of the 
time-dependent water concentration. A single com¬ 
partment representing the aqueous phase in the plant 
or animal is usually sufficient for this purpose. For 
aquatic systems subject to an increase in water con¬ 
centration from an initial value of to a final value of 
C* , the HTO concentration (C H to) in plants and ani¬ 
mals is given by 

Chto = + C f w [l - exp (~k u t)] (12) 

Here k u is the rate at which tritium is taken up by 
the plant or animal from the water column. If the water 
concentration decreases to zero from a value of C*, the 
time-dependent HTO concentration varies as 



Tritium in the Environment. Figure 4 

OBT concentration in mussels as a function of time after transplantation 
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Chto = C*exp (13) 

where k\ is the rate at which tritium is lost from the 
organism. The rate constants k u and k\ may be different 
for uptake and loss and for plants and animals, but they 
typically have values greater than 2 or 3 h _1 , implying 
that the HTO concentration in plants and animals 
comes into equilibrium with the new water concentra¬ 
tions in minutes or hours. 

The basic mechanism of OBT formation in aquatic 
plants, as in terrestrial plants, is photosynthesis. Heling 
and Galeriu [116] proposed the following equation for 
the OBT concentration in phytoplankton (Cq BX ): 

dc p 

^ BT = 0.4 • fi • f D • C w - /J • Co BT (14) 

Here f D is the dry mass fraction of the phytoplank¬ 
ton and p is their growth rate, which depends on light 
levels, water temperature, and the amount of water¬ 
borne nutrients. 

For aquatic animals, OBT is formed by the 
metabolization of HTO in the body and by the direct 
incorporation of OBT taken in with food. The OBT 
concentration in the animal (Cq BX ) is given by [117]: 

dr a 

-jp- = a C f (t) + p C w (t) - k Cq BT (15) 

Here Cf is the OBT concentration in the animal’s 
food, a is the transfer coefficient from HTO in water to 
OBT in the animal, (3 is the transfer coefficient from 
OBT in food to OBT in the animal, and k is the loss rate 
of OBT from the animal. 

The values of a, (3, k, and Cf all depend on the type 
of aquatic animal in question. The key parameter is k, 
the OBT biological loss rate, which reflects both the 
growth rate of the animal and metabolic losses by 
respiration, and depends on animal mass, daily con¬ 
sumption rate, water temperature, and net assimila¬ 
tion efficiency. For zooplankton, values of k range 
from 0.19 to 0.7 d -1 , with an average of 0.3 d -1 . 
Mollusks and crustaceans show large variability and 
must be considered case by case [118]. For mollusks 
with a weight near 1 g, k ~0.02 d -1 ; this decreases to 
0.005 d -1 at about 30 g. An average value for crusta¬ 
ceans is 0.007 d _1 . A special example is the mussel 
Mytilus edulis , which is taken as a reference animal for 
radioprotection purposes. Based on experimental data 
on respiration, the OBT loss rate (at 10°C) decreases 


from 0.012 to 0.006 d -1 as the fresh weight increases 
from 5 to 80 g. Similarly, k differs by a factor of 3 for 
different mussel species of similar mass. For small fish, 
k is in the range 0.03-0.14 d -1 . Data for larger fish are 
missing but smaller values are expected. The large 
range for k demonstrates the need to choose a value 
specific to the animal in question in each modeling 
application. 

For some aquatic animals such as mussels, the pre¬ 
dictions of models with a single OBT compartment are 
often not in satisfactory agreement with observations. 
For these animals, the experimental data can be better 
reproduced by multi-compartment models. For exam¬ 
ple, the single OBT compartment can be broken down 
into two, one with a fast OBT loss rate and one with 
a slow rate. Alternatively, a separate compartment 
representing stomach contents can be added to the 
model to account for OBT associated with food that 
had not yet been digested. 

Model Validation and Uncertainty 

Environmental transport models are only representa¬ 
tions of reality, and their predictions must be validated 
before they can be used with confidence. Most testing 
of environmental tritium models has taken place in 
international model validation programs such as 
BIOMOVS II (Biosphere Model Validation Study 
Phase II [119]), BIOMASS (Biosphere Model Assess¬ 
ment [61]), EMRAS (Environmental Modeling for 
Radiation Safety [26]), and EMRAS II (Environmental 
Modeling for Radiation Safety Phase II [120]), each of 
which included a working group on tritium. In each 
program, the validity of the participating models was 
determined by comparing their predictions with data 
obtained in laboratory or field studies, or with the 
predictions of other models. The test scenarios covered 
terrestrial and aquatic ecosystems and steady-state and 
dynamic conditions. 

For most scenarios, the predictions of the various 
models tended to bracket the observations, suggesting 
that, in an average sense, the models reflect a good 
conceptual understanding of the environmental trans¬ 
port of tritium. However, the predictions of any given 
model differed from the observations by a factor of 2 
for scenarios involving continuous releases, and 
by a factor of 10 or more for short-term releases. 
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In particular, the dynamics of OBT concentrations in 
plants and animals were poorly reproduced in scenar¬ 
ios involving short-term releases. 

Galeriu et al. [109] tested the dynamic animal 
model described above with experimental data. In 
most cases, the model gave predictions that lay within 
a factor of 2 of the observations. An exception occurred 
for sheep fed a single intake of tritium-labeled glucose 
and acetate. In this case, the model predictions were 
a factor of 3-4 lower than the observations. This may 
have been due to the specific labeled compounds used 
in the study, which may not have mimicked items in the 
real diet. Alternatively, it may have been caused by the 
inability of the model to simulate the specifics of rumi¬ 
nant digestion of compounds in the diet. The predic¬ 
tions of tritium concentrations in bioassay media 
(urine and blood) after various intakes were of special 
interest, because these can be used in dosimetry. The 
model performed well in predicting OBT concentra¬ 
tions in blood after an HTO intake, but for a single 
OBT intake the model failed to predict OBT concen¬ 
trations during the first few days. This reflects the 
simplified model assumption of a single metabolic 
pool (and a single transfer rate) for organs. 

Participants in the various model validation pro¬ 
grams also estimated the uncertainties in their predic¬ 
tions. For HTO endpoints in steady-state scenarios, 
these were roughly consistent with a 95% confidence 
interval (97.5th percentile divided by the 2.5th percen¬ 
tile) of a factor 3-4. Uncertainties were slightly higher 
for OBT concentrations, since the uncertainties in OBT 
include those for HTO plus additional ones specific to 
OBT itself. For scenarios involving short-term releases, 
the 95% confidence intervals on HTO concentrations 
were about a factor of 10 shortly after exposure, and 
larger at later times. The confidence intervals were 
generally smaller for OBT than for HTO, reflecting 
the fact that, for dynamic scenarios, HTO varies rapidly 
over time whereas OBT integrates. 

These results are consistent with a formal uncer¬ 
tainty analysis of the UFOTRI code, a dynamic, pro¬ 
cess-oriented model for simulating the environmental 
transfer of tritium following an accidental release 
[121]. The calculations were carried out for a scenario 
involving a short-term release of HTO to the atmo¬ 
sphere over an agricultural area. The 95% confidence 
interval was estimated to cover a factor of 10 for HTO 


concentrations in plant leaves and a factor of 4 for OBT 
concentrations in edible plant parts at harvest. These 
estimates reflect the uncertainty due to parameter 
values only and do not include uncertainties due to 
model structure. The uncertainties were largest for 
concentrations predicted immediately after exposure 
and decreased slightly thereafter. 

The uncertainties in the models can be reduced by 

• Ensuring that the air concentrations used to drive 
the models are of high quality and match the reso¬ 
lution and averaging requirements of the scenario 

• Incorporating as much site-specific information as 
possible on land use, local soil properties, and pre¬ 
dominant crop cultivars and animal breeds 

• Basing all sub-models on the physical approaches 
available for the disciplines in question. For exam¬ 
ple, knowledge from the agricultural sciences 
should be used to improve models for crop growth, 
photosynthesis, translocation, and so on. Recent 
progress in understanding environmental hydrogen 
cycling should also be considered 

• Recognizing and accounting for any unusual exper¬ 
imental conditions (water stress, an uncommon 
cultivar or breed) in the model application 

• Using suitable spatial and temporal averaging in the 
models. Predicted OBT concentrations in plants 
and animals should be based on air concentrations 
averaged over the month or two prior to sampling 

• Using realistic plant and animal growth models in 
the calculations 

• Incorporating changing meteorological and envi¬ 
ronmental conditions in the models in a dynamic 
way 

• Developing a standard conceptual model for acci¬ 
dental releases (an ongoing project in the EMRASII 
program) 

Future Directions 

Future experimental work on tritium transfer in the 
environment should focus on the processes that are 
most poorly understood, namely: 

• Plant uptake of HTO at night and when it is raining 

• OBT formation in plants at night 

• Translocation of OBT to fruit and roots 

• Isotopic discrimination 
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• Tritium behavior in soils following deposition, 
including deposition of HT and conversion to HTO 

• Tritium behavior in winter, including washout by 
snow, dry deposition to snow, and the fate of tri¬ 
tium in the snow pack 

• The uptake and metabolism of tritium by animals 

In addition, further experimental work is needed to 
confirm and explain previous observations in the fol¬ 
lowing two areas: 

• The large OBT/HTO ratios that have been observed 
in soils, plants and fish under conditions that are 
ostensibly at equilibrium 

• The existence and magnitude of buried tritium 

Environmental tritium models should be modified 
to reflect the knowledge gained through new experi¬ 
mental work in the areas discussed above. In addition, 
steady-state models for chronic releases should be 
revised to account for the fact that fluctuations in 
release rates and meteorological conditions result in 
a state of quasi-equilibrium in the environment, rather 
than the complete equilibrium assumed by the models. 
A rigorous sensitivity analysis of dynamic models for 
a variety of scenarios would be useful in establishing 
priorities for future work. 

Finally, the uncertainty in the measurement of OBT 
concentrations in environmental samples, especially at 
low levels, is large. Certified reference materials and 
standard analytical procedures are needed to reduce 
this uncertainty and provide more confidence in the 
measurements. 

Further work along the lines suggested above will 
result in better understanding of tritium behavior and 
concentrations in the environment, and an improved 
ability to estimate doses due to exposure to tritium 
released to air or water. 

Appendix A 

Definition of Organically Bound Tritium (OBT) 
Proposed by the EMRAS Tritium and C-14 Working 
Group 

Definition OBT is carbon-bound and buried tritium 
formed in living systems through natural environmen¬ 
tal or biological processes from HTO (or HT via HTO). 
Other types of organic tritium (e.g., tritiated methane, 


tritiated pump oil, and radiochemicals) should be 
called tritiated organics, which can exist in any chem¬ 
ical or physical form. 

Notes 

1. Buried tritium is tritium that occupies exchange¬ 
able positions in large biomolecules in dry matter 
but that is not removed by rinsing with tritium-free 
water. Buried tritium therefore contributes to the 
OBT concentration in the traditional experimental 
determination of OBT. It is analogous to buried 
hydrogen in biochemistry. 

2. OBT should not include tritium bound to sulfur, 
nitrogen, or oxygen (exchangeable OBT) that can 
be removed by washing with tritium-free water. 
This fraction depends strongly on the HTO con¬ 
centration in effect at the time of sampling and can 
exchange with water vapor during analysis. Inclu¬ 
sion of the exchangeable fraction would lead to 
measurements that are highly variable and difficult 
to interpret. 

3. From an analytical perspective, OBT is the activity 
in dry biomatter that is not exchangeable with 
water. In measuring OBT concentrations, 
exchangeable OBT should first be removed by mod¬ 
erately drying the sample without decomposing the 
organic molecules, washing the residue repeatedly 
with tritium-free water, and then drying the mate¬ 
rial again. The OBT concentration can then be 
determined as the tritium activity in the dry sam¬ 
ple. This is generally done by combusting the sam¬ 
ple and determining the activity in the combustion 
water by liquid scintillation counting, or by analyz¬ 
ing the sample by He-3 mass spectrometry. There 
are no generally accepted standard techniques for 
measuring OBT and the methods used should be 
documented when reporting results. 

4. In the washing process, exchangeable tritium nuclei 
are removed and replaced by hydrogen nuclei, but 
exchangeable hydrogen nuclei are simply replaced 
by other hydrogen nuclei. Thus, measurements of 
OBT do not reflect the specific activity of the non¬ 
exchangeable hydrogen. This specific activity can be 
estimated by dividing the measured concentration 
by the fraction of hydrogen nuclei in the dry sample 
that are non-exchangeable. For example, this 
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fraction has been empirically determined to be 0.78 
for leaf tissues, but different values may apply for 
other plant or animal materials. Care must be taken 
in comparing model predictions and experimental 
data that the same quantity (OBT concentration or 
specific activity of non-exchangeable hydrogen 
nuclei) is being considered. 

5. OBT concentrations should be reported in units of 
Bq L -1 of combustion water. This is the fundamen¬ 
tal unit that can be converted, if necessary, to the 
specific activity of the non-exchangeable hydrogen 
nuclei. Use of Bq L -1 makes it easy to compare 
concentrations in different media and to determine 
whether specific activity is depleted, preserved, or 
enriched when tritium is transferred from one com¬ 
partment to another. 

6. OBT refers to organic tritium formed from HTO by 
natural processes in living organisms, or in mate¬ 
rials such as soils or lake sediments that are derived 
from living material. Put another way, OBT is that 
organic tritium found in a normal diet that imparts 
a dose consistent with the ICRP ingestion dose 
coefficient for OBT. All other types of organic tri¬ 
tium, no matter how they form or how they appear 
in the environment, should be called tritiated 
organics and assigned their own dose coefficient 
for purposes of dose calculation. 
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Glossary 

Absorbed dose The energy deposited by ionizing radi¬ 
ation to a suitably small volume of matter divided by 
the mass of that volume. Unit gray, symbol Gy. 

Beta particles High-energy negatively charged elec¬ 
trons or positively charged positrons that are 
ejected by radioactive (unstable) elements as they 
decay. A beta particle is identical in mass and charge 
to an electron. Beta particles are relatively small and 
can be stopped, for example, by a sheet of alumi¬ 
num a few millimeters thick. 

Biokinetic model A mathematical description of the 
behavior of radionuclides in the metabolic pro¬ 
cesses of cells, tissues, organs, and organisms. It is 
most frequently used to describe distribution of 
radionuclides among tissues and excretion. 

Biological half-life Of a given radionuclide, the time 
required for the activity to decrease, by biological 
clearance, to half of its original activity. 

Carcinogen Any agent, such as a chemical or a form of 
radiation that can cause cancer. 

Chromosome Structure composed of a very long 
DNA molecule and associated proteins that carries 


part (or all) of the hereditary information of an 
organism. 

Chromosome aberrations Damage to chromosomes 
resulting in dicentric chromosomes, centric chro¬ 
mosomes, acentric rings, or terminal deletions. 

Chronic exposure Exposure persisting in time. The 
adjective “chronic” relates only to the duration of 
exposure, and does not imply anything about the 
magnitude of the doses involved. Normally used to 
refer to exposures persisting from days to many 
years. 

Deterministic effects Changes in cells and tissues that 
are certain to occur after an acute dose of radiation 
(in excess of a threshold value of at least 1,000 mSv), 
below which the radiation effect is not detected. 
The severity of health effects - such as skin redden¬ 
ing, burns, and hair loss - increase with the radia¬ 
tion dose received. 

DNA Deoxyribonucleic acid is the molecular com¬ 
pound in the nucleus of a cell that forms the blue¬ 
print for the structure and function of the cell. DNA 
has a three-dimensional structure in which two 
DNA chains are held together by hydrogen bonding 
between the bases, forming a helix. 

Dose A general term for a measure of the energy 
deposited by radiation in a unit mass. See the 
more specific terms absorbed dose, equivalent 
dose, effective dose, and collective dose. 

Dose and dose rate effectiveness factor (DDREF) 
The ratio between the risk per unit effective dose for 
high doses and dose rates and low doses and dose rates. 

Dose mean lineal energies The average or mean 
energy that is released by the radiant particle 
along its path. This value is then used to calculate 
the absorbed dose in Gray. 

Dose rate A dose delivered over any unit of time (e.g., 
an annual dose is technically a dose rate). 

Dosimetric model (1) For intakes of radionuclides 
into the body, a model that estimates the dose in 
various organs and tissues per disintegration of 
a radionuclide in a specified source organ (site of 
deposition or transit in the body). (2) For external 
exposure, model that estimates the dose rate in 
organs and tissues per unit activity concentration 
of a radionuclide in an environmental medium. 

Dosimetry A scientific subspecialty in radiation pro¬ 
tection and medical physics that focuses on 
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calculating the internal and external doses from 
ionizing radiation. 

Gray (Gy) Radiation damage is dependent on the 
absorption of radiation energy and is approxi¬ 
mately proportional to the concentration of 
absorbed energy in tissue. The gray is the SI unit 
of absorbed radiation dose corresponding to the 
absorption of 1 Joule (J) of radiation energy per 
kilogram of material. For gamma and beta radia¬ 
tions, the gray is numerically equal to the sievert. 

Hematopoietic Any developmental series of cells that 
derives from hematopoietic stem cells and results in 
the production of mature blood cells. 

Hereditary effect A radiation induced health effect 
that occurs in a descendent of the exposed person. 

In vitro Latin for “within the glass,” a term used to 
describe experiments that are performed not in 
a living organism but in a controlled environment, 
such as in a test tube or Petri dish. 

In vivo Latin for “within the living,” a term used to 
describe experiments using a whole, living organ¬ 
ism as opposed to a partial or dead organism, or an 
in vitro controlled environment. 

Internal emitter A radioactive substance that has 
entered the body through ingestion, inhalation, or 
absorption. 

Isotropic effect The difference in physical properties 
and chemical reactivity due to the difference in 
mass between isotopes of the same element. 

Linear energy transfer A measure of energy depos¬ 
ited over a distance as the energy is transferred from 
radiation to the exposed matter. A high value of 
linear energy transfer indicates that energy is depos¬ 
ited within a small distance (i.e., Joules pm -1 ). 

Oocyte The developing egg. It is usually a large and 
immobile cell. 

Oogenesis Formation and maturation of oocytes in 
the ovary. 

Orthovoltage x-rays X-rays produced by x-ray tubes 
operating at voltages in the 200-500 kVp range (i.e., 
the peak voltage), and thus possessing energy up to 
200-500 keV, although there is a spectrum of ener¬ 
gies with a peak much less than the peak tube voltage. 

Relative biological effectiveness (RBE) A relative 
measure of the effectiveness of different radiation 
types in inducing a specified health effect. It is 
expressed as the inverse ratio of the absorbed doses 


of two different radiation types, the denominator 
being the reference radiation that would produce 
the same degree of a defined biological end point. 

Stochastic effects A term used to group radiation 
induced health effects that have a statistical risk, 
such as cancer or inheritable diseases. For these 
diseases, the probability of their occurrence 
increases proportionally to the radiation dose 
received: the lower the dose, the lower the proba¬ 
bility of occurrence. However, at no time, even for 
high doses, is it certain that cancer or genetic dam¬ 
age will result. 

Teratogenic Substances or agents that can interfere 
with normal embryonic development. 

Tritium A radioactive isotope of the element hydrogen 
(symbol T or 3 H). The nucleus of tritium (some¬ 
times called a triton) contains one proton and two 
neutrons. Tritium atoms can replace hydrogen 
atoms in water molecules to form tritiated water 
(HTO), in organic molecules to form organically 
bound tritium (OBT), in air to form tritiated gas 
(HT). Tritium also exists in many other compounds 
such as tritiated hydrocarbons, tritiated particu¬ 
lates, tritiated thymidine, and metal tritides (tri¬ 
tium bearing metals). 

X-ray Ionizing electromagnetic radiation emitted by 
an atom when it has been bombarded with elec¬ 
trons. X-rays differ from gamma rays in that they 
are emitted from the orbiting electrons, not the 
nucleus, and they have a much wider energy 
range, or spectra. A “soft X-ray” is one of low 
energy, generally below 100 keV. 


Definition of the Subject 

Tritium is a radioactive isotope of hydrogen that is 
produced both naturally and by man-made activities 
such as nuclear power plants. As a hydrogen isotope, 
a tritium atom behaves in the same physical and chem¬ 
ical manner as hydrogen atoms and so it can become 
part of water molecules and organic molecules. In these 
forms, tritium is very mobile and can enter biological 
systems and has the potential to damage living cells. 

The biological damage caused by tritium radiation 
is the same as that from other radiations, but properties 
such as being an internal risk, being a very weak 
beta emitter, and being part of organic molecules 
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distinguish its effects from that of other radiations such 
as x-rays and gamma rays. 

Tritium is also distinguished in that it is one of the 
most studied radioisotopes with respect to causing 
biological effects. This contribution reviews what is 
known of the biological effects of tritium, how its 
radiation compares in effectiveness with other radia¬ 
tions, and how the dose of tritium is assessed in 
humans. 

This present report is an abridged version of the 
CNSC report “Health Effects, Dosimetry and Radiolog¬ 
ical Protection of Tritium” which was published in 
March 2010 and is available at http://nuclearsafety.gc.ca. 

Introduction 

Tritium (T or H-3), hydrogens only radioactive iso¬ 
tope, can exist in several forms including tritiated water 
(HTO), tritiated gas (HT), and organically bound tri¬ 
tium (OBT). The emitted beta particle from tritium has 
a relatively low mean energy causing it to have a very 
short range in dry air. It can be absorbed by sheets of 
plastic, glass, or metal and cannot penetrate the dead 
layers of skin. Adverse health effects from tritium beta 
radiation therefore can only occur if inhaled, ingested, 
or absorbed into the body through the skin in large 
quantities. Once taken into the body, the beta particle 
possesses sufficient energy to ionize atoms and 
molecules. 

This present report is an abridged version of the 
Canadian Nuclear Safety Commissions report 
“Health Effects, Dosimetry and Radiological Protec¬ 
tion of Tritium” which was published in March 2010 
as part of the CNSC’s Tritium Studies Project. This 3- 
year research and information-gathering project was 
initiated as a result of questions raised during 
a public hearing related to the licensing of a tritium 
facility. The goal of the research was to expand the 
body of knowledge on tritium and to further enhance 
regulatory oversight of tritium-related activities in 
Canada. 

The objective of this report is to provide an 
overview of the current knowledge of what is 
known about the adverse health effects from tri¬ 
tium radiation. To understand why tritium poses 
a health risk, a basis of tritium’s physical, chemical, 
and radiological properties is required and is 


provided in section “Physical, Chemical, and Radio¬ 
active Properties of Tritium.” This includes an intro¬ 
duction to the organic forms of tritium collectively 
known as OBT. 

The section on “Adverse Health Effects due to 
Tritium” discusses the adverse health effects from tri¬ 
tium of which there are two main types: deterministic 
and stochastic. The discussion is primarily devoted to 
laboratory studies, but a brief overview of relevant 
human epidemiological studies is provided as well as 
a review of what is known about the biological effects of 
OBT. In addition, section “Non-radiological Effects of 
Tritium” discusses the theoretical effects from tritium 
that are caused not by its radiation, but instead by the 
form it changes into after disintegration. 

The effectiveness of a particular radiation produc¬ 
ing a specific biological effect is often determined 
through comparison to the dose required to produce 
the same effect by a standard radiation such as gamma 
rays. This is conventionally referred to as the “relative 
biological effectiveness” (RBE). The section on “Rela¬ 
tive Biological Effectiveness” gives an overview of a 
number of studies that have measured the RBE of 
tritium beta radiation and offers a possible explanation 
in section “RBE Literature Reviews and Experimental 
Studies” on why tritium has a higher RBE than other 
radiations with much higher energies. 

Finally the section on Dosimetry and Biokinetics 
provides a review of the biological modeling which 
describes how tritium and OBT behave in the body 
and how the resultant dose from that distribution is 
calculated. This includes discussions of intakes by inha¬ 
lation, ingestion, and skin absorption and dose models 
for pregnancy and nursing. 

Physical, Chemical, and Radioactive Properties 
of Tritium 

Hydrogen, the simplest and most common element, 
has three isotopes: 

• Protium (H-l), which contains only a proton in its 
nucleus and is by far the most common hydrogen 
isotope 

• Deuterium (H-2), which contains a proton and 
a neutron 

• Tritium (H-3), which has a proton and two neu¬ 
trons, and is hydrogen’s only radioactive isotope 
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Tritium is produced: 

• Naturally through various interactions of cosmic 
rays and atoms in the atmosphere - the principal 
one being the neutron irradiation of nitrogen 

• As a by-product of the operation of nuclear and 
research reactors including the capture of a fission 
neutron by a deuterium atom or neutron capture by 
Boron-10 and Lithium-6 

Radioactive Properties 

Tritium decays to a stable form of helium by emitting 
an electron from its nucleus (beta radiation) and an 
antineutrino (see Fig. 1): 

It has a radioactive half-life of 12.3 years and 
a specific activity of 3.56 xlO 14 Bq/g. The emitted 
beta particle has a mean energy of 5.7 keV and a max¬ 
imum energy of 18.6 keV. Despite this very low energy, 
these particles possess sufficient energy to ionize atoms 
and molecules. Due to its very low energy, tritium’s 
beta radiation has a very short range (approximately 
6 mm) in dry air; is completely absorbed by sheets of 
plastic, glass, or metal; and cannot penetrate dead 
layers of skin. However, this beta radiation can pose 
a health risk if tritium is taken into the body. The 
maximum range of a tritium beta particle is approxi¬ 
mately 6 pm in living tissue [1], compared to typical 
cells (or cell nuclei) that have diameters from about 
7-30 pm (nuclei of about 6-15 pm) [2]. 

Chemical Forms and Properties 

Tritium is almost chemically identical to the other 
hydrogen isotopes and can exist in several chemical 
forms including: HTO, HT, and OBT. 

Tritiated Water The most common form of tritium 
is HTO, where a tritium atom replaces a hydrogen atom 
in water (H 2 0) to form HTO. HTO has the same 
chemical properties as water and is also odorless and 
colorless. Water with a tritium activity of 1 Bq/L con¬ 
tains less than 1 tritium atom per 100,000 million, 

3 H -> 3 He + e - + v e 

Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Figure 1 

Decay formula for tritium 


million (1 in 10 17 ) molecules. The majority of tritium 
in the atmosphere is in the form of HTO and can be 
transferred to humans by inhalation, skin absorption 
(liquid and vapor) [3,4], or ingestion of drinking water 
or food [5, 6]. HTO exposure is generally the most 
important consideration in assessing dose, since HTO 
quickly reaches equilibrium with water in the body and 
is distributed uniformly to all soft tissues. The Interna¬ 
tional Commission on Radiological Protection (ICRP) 
[5] recommended that internalized HTO be assumed 
to be completely and instantaneously absorbed and 
distributed uniformly with all body water. As a result, 
the concentration in sweat, sputum, urine, blood, per¬ 
spiration, and exhaled water vapor is taken to be the 
same [7]. HTO is excreted via urine, feces, sweat, and 
breath [8]. 

Tritiated Gas HT is formed when a tritium atom 
replaces a hydrogen atom to form a tritium-hydrogen 
bond. In its elemental form, HT is an invisible, odorless 
gas chemically identical to hydrogen gas. HT is rela¬ 
tively inert in biological systems and has a very low 
uptake into body fluids and tissues [7]. The main 
exposure pathways of HT include inhalation or skin 
contact with HT-contaminated surfaces. Releases from 
tritium processing facilities (such as self-luminous light 
manufactures, tritium recovery facilities, and nuclear 
fuel processing facilities) represent the primary source 
of exposure to HT. HT can be oxidized in the atmo¬ 
sphere to HTO. If deposited on the ground, it is 
converted to HTO through microbial agents near the 
soil surface [9]. 

Organically Bound Tritium Following an intake of 
tritium (typically in the form of HTO) by plants or 
animals, a fraction of the tritium can become incorpo¬ 
rated into organic molecules such as carbohydrates, 
fats, or proteins and is termed organically bound tri¬ 
tium (OBT; [note that OBT is an acronym that stands 
for organically bound tritium and is not a chemical 
formula such as HT and HTO]). Within the body, OBT 
can become incorporated into various compounds 
such as amino acids, sugars, and structural materials 
such as collagen [10, 11]. OBT can also enter the body 
directly by ingestion of tritiated food, by inhalation of 
volatile organic vapors or aerosols, or it can be formed 
in vivo from tritium that is present in the general body 
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pools after exposure to other tritium-containing com¬ 
pounds [ 12] . If the tritium atom is attached to a carbon 
atom in an enzymatically catalyzed reaction, it is essen¬ 
tially fixed to that molecule until the molecule is 
metabolized. Conversely, tritium atoms bonded to oxy¬ 
gen, sulfur, nitrogen, or phosphorous atoms will read¬ 
ily exchange with hydrogen atoms in the surrounding 
cellular water and are therefore considered as an 
exchangeable tritium compound [12]. While both 
forms can be regarded as OBT, it is the 
nonexchangeable carbon-bound tritium that exhibits 
longer retention time in the body characteristic of 
organic molecules. Tritium-hydrogen exchange reac¬ 
tions occur in organic molecules with chemical groups 
such as nitrogen monohydride (NH), hydroxyl (OH), 
and thiol (SH). Nonexchangeable tritium is incorpo¬ 
rated into more stable bonds with carbon atoms by 
enzyme catalyzed reactions [12]. 

Adverse Health Effects due to Tritium 

Tritium beta radiation does not penetrate the dead 
outer layer of the skin. Therefore, tritium only poses 
a health risk if inhaled, ingested, or absorbed into the 
body through the skin in large quantities. If the chem¬ 
ical form is HTO, it will not collect in any specific tissue 
or organ but will distribute itself uniformly throughout 
the body. If it is part of an organic molecule, it may be 
incorporated into specific molecules or tissues. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the proximity of tritium to key molecules 
- principally deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) - will deter¬ 
mine the importance of the damage it will inflict when 
it undergoes nuclear transformation and emits a beta 
particle. Since HTO and most forms of OBT are 
assumed to be uniformly distributed in body tissues 
and cells, one would expect intakes of tritium to result 
in radiation effects similar to that of whole-body expo¬ 
sures from other types of low-linear energy transfer 
(LET) radiation, such as x-rays and gamma rays. Of 
course, the severity of the damage would vary 
according to differences in the RBE of the different 
radiations as well as to dose and dose rate effects. 

An exception to these direct interactions is a phe¬ 
nomenon known as the “bystander effect,” where 
nonirradiated cells exhibit the same symptoms as 
nearby irradiated cells. This has been demonstrated in 
many studies [13], using primarily alpha particle and 


photon irradiation but the effect has also been demon¬ 
strated in a study using tritium [14]. Most of the 
studies have been conducted in vitro, but the bystander 
effect has been observed in a limited number of in vivo 
studies and it is thought to be due to an unidentified 
chemical messenger. What is known is that the 
bystander effect occurs at the cellular level of biological 
damage and any damage induced by it will have already 
been accounted for in dose-response assessments. 

As with all other forms of ionizing radiation, 
adverse health effects from tritium exposure can be 
classified as deterministic or stochastic. 

• Deterministic effects: 

• Occur within relatively short time frames after 
exceeding a dose threshold 

• There is an increase in severity (e.g., cataracts, 
skin reddening) as dose increases 

• Stochastic effects (cancer and hereditary effects): 

• Are assumed not to have dose thresholds 

• Have a greater probability of occurring as dose 
increases 

Sections “Deterministic Effects” and “Stochastic 
Effects” review several studies looking at deterministic 
and stochastic effects, respectively. The review of deter¬ 
ministic effects includes lethality (death), teratogenic¬ 
ity (birth defects), and reproductive effects. The review 
of stochastic effects includes carcinogenicity (cancer) 
and hereditary effects. Section “Human Epidemiology” 
reviews epidemiological studies on workers and in the 
public that have been exposed to tritium. 

Note that the conversion of an intake of tritium in 
becquerels to a dose is dependent on a number of factors 
such as the assumed turnover rate, or biological half life, 
of body water. This factor can differ by a factor of two or 
more between studies and consequently, the final calcu¬ 
lated dose for the same tritium intake may also vary by 
a similar factor. Where no dose information is given, or if 
the cited literature was dated (e.g., 1950s), the doses were 
calculated for this review. The dose calculations assumed 
an HTO half-life in mice of 1.2 days which is consistent 
with that of Rodgers [15] and Richmond et al. [16]. 

Deterministic Effects 

Lethality Brues et al. [17] demonstrated the lethality 
of tritium by inducing death in mice by administering 
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one-time tritium injections of 0.126-8.4 GBq. The 
researchers reported a lethal dose (LD 50 / 3 o) that 
would kill 50% of the population within 30 days of 
37 MBq/g of body weight (BW). Their mice had an 
average weight of 20 g, which translates to an initial 
intake of about 1.11 GBq. Brues et al. [17] calculated 
the dose from this intake to be about 1,000 “reps” 
(older unit, equal to about 9 Gy). Using modern 
dosimetry calculations, it appears that a dose of 
37 MBq/g BW gives a dose of around 6 Gy, due to 
difference in assumed water biological half-lives 
Furchner [18] determined a LD 50 / 30 value of 8 Gy, by 
a single injection of about 24 MBq to female mice, but 
again, this translates to a dose of about 4 Gy with newer 
biological half-life. Yokoro et al. [19] (see also Yama¬ 
moto et al. [20]) found a LD 50/30 of about 8 Gy from 
a single injection of 0.56 GBq in one strain of mice and 
0.93 GBq injection in another. 

Yamamoto et al. [20] investigated chronic intakes of 
HTO that would be lethal in mice by continuously 
administered HTO. They found that the concentration 
of tritium reached a plateau in organs and blood after 
about 7 days. A typical time of 2 weeks for hematopoi¬ 
etic death occurred following intakes of drinking water 
with tritium concentrations from 148 to 592 GBq/L. 
The lowest total dose inducing death was 11 Gy at 
a drinking water concentration of 148 GBq/L. All 
observed deaths were due to hematopoietic failure. 

Although details are vague, tritium was reported to 
be the cause of death of two workers in 1953 in 
Chelyabinsk-40 (now Ozyorsk) Russia. Doses were 
estimated at 10-12 Gy, indicative of massive intakes 
[21, 22]. 

In summary: 

• The radiation dose from tritium necessary to cause 
death in mice is slightly greater than an acute exter¬ 
nal irradiation by x-rays or gamma rays, with 
a tritium LD 50/30 of about 6-9 Gy. This corresponds 
to an acute intake in the order of 1 GBq or a chronic 
dose of about 11 Gy (~0.5 GBq) when tritium is 
orally administered. 

• An unusual finding was that hematopoietic death 
prevailed over the gastrointestinal syndrome fol¬ 
lowing the exposure to radiation from tritium. 
The latter would have occurred if a similar dose 
had been given with gamma or x-rays [20]. 


Teratogenic Effects Teratogenic effects occur when 
an agent interferes with the development of an embryo 
or a fetus in utero. Teratogenic effects are not heredi¬ 
tary; that is, they are not passed on to future genera¬ 
tions. In general, a tissue’s sensitivity to radiation is 
directly proportional to the rate of proliferation of its 
cells. Therefore, a fetus that is rapidly developing from 
an embryo is expected to be more sensitive to radiation 
than an infant, child, or adult. This inference is 
supported by the results of experiments in animal 
models and by experience with human populations 
exposed to doses of radiation above 100 mSv (for 
example, medical exposures, atomic bomb survivors). 
Radiation’s most significant harmful effects to the 
human fetus include mental retardation, delayed 
intrauterine growth, and childhood cancers (such as 
leukemia) [23, 24]. 

Straume and Carsten [25] reviewed current litera¬ 
ture looking at tritium exposure during fetal develop¬ 
ment. They pointed out that some fetal cells rapidly 
divide during certain stages of development and differ¬ 
entiate to form organs and tissues while others such as 
neurons or oocytes involve very little or no further cell 
proliferation. Consequently, tritium that is incorpo¬ 
rated into “long-lived” molecules (becoming OBT) 
could result in large integrated doses over the lifetime 
of the cells, since the tritium would not be diluted by 
further cell proliferation. The dose from tritium incor¬ 
porated into molecules such as DNA and histones of 
rapidly dividing cells was small compared to the dose 
from HTO as observed by Commerford et al. [26]. 
Conversely, for long-lived cells, the dose from tritium 
incorporated into DNA and histones could exceed that 
from HTO. This was also discussed in some depth by 
the Advisory Group on Ionizing Radiation (AGIR) 
reporting to the UK Health Protection Agency [27] 
and will be presented in the following discussion on 
reproductive effects. The AGIR [27] concluded that 
tritium could be incorporated during pregnancy into 
the DNA of fetal oocytes and remain there until fertil¬ 
ization decades later; however, it also concluded that 
DNA is not a stable molecule and that there is a turn¬ 
over of its molecules over time. The net radiological 
impact of this phenomenon is unclear, but would be 
related to dose and the amount of tritium deposited 
within the DNA of the long-lived cells. To be deposited 
within DNA, tritium would have to be bound to 
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a specific organic molecule (such as a nucleic acid) that 
could become part of a DNA molecule. All OBT com¬ 
pounds represent a fraction (~13%) [28] of the total 
tritium in the environment, but OBT molecules could 
be any one of the thousands of different types of 
organic molecules. It is therefore reasonable to expect 
that a low number of OBT compounds are used to 
build DNA. The section of the report on reproductive 
effects (see section “Reproductive Effects”) discusses 
this phenomenon in more detail. 

Dekaban [29] first summarized radiation-induced 
teratogenic effects in humans when he reported devel¬ 
opmental effects due to medical x-ray treatments in the 
1920s and early 1930s, when radiation was widely used 
to treat many diseases. The report evaluated a group of 
children who were exposed in utero to radiation when 
their mothers had pelvic x-ray exposures. Doses of 
200-300 R (~2-3 Gy) consistently induced fetal dam¬ 
age. The following were the most frequent anomalies 
identified in children who were irradiated during intra¬ 
uterine life: (1) small size at birth and markedly stunted 
growth, (2) microcephaly, (3) mental retardation, (4) 
microphthalmus, (5) pigmentary degeneration of the 
retina, (6) genital and skeletal malformations, and (7) 
cataracts. However, Mulvihill et al. [30] later reported 
that these effects depend on gestational age and that 
other case reports of radiotherapy during pregnancy 
showed that anomalies did not always develop. 

Zamenhof and Van Marthans [31] studied how five 
generations of rats were affected by pre- and postnatal 
exposure to HTO. Female rats were given HTO 
(111 MBq/L) beginning in adolescence and throughout 
pregnancy. This exposure to tritium did not produce 
any signs of radiation illness or increase in cataract 
formations in the mothers. The courses and outcomes 
of pregnancy were also normal, but 60% of the new¬ 
born rats exhibited hematomas, edemas, and subdural 
hemorrhages. None of these effects lasted beyond 
30 days of age. 

A study by Laskey et al. [32] maintained rats on 
activities of 0.37-370 kBq HTO/mL of body water from 
conception of the first generation until delivery of the 
second generation. The corresponding dose rates were 
0.03-30 milligray per day (mGy/day). An exposure to 
370 MBq/L of body water resulted in a 30% weight 
reduction of the testes in the first generation of adult 
males, but there was no impairment of growth or 


reproductive ability. The following were noted in the 
second generation of newborns: a relative reduction of 
brain weights at exposures of 3.7-370 MBq/L 
(0.3-30 mGy/day); a decrease in BW at 37 MBq/L 
(3 mGy/day) and 370 MBq/L (30 mGy/day); a decrease 
in litter size and an increase in resorption at 370 MBq/L 
(30 mGy/day). In their discussion, Laskey et al. [32] 
noted that similar effects had not been observed in 
other studies with comparable doses of Cobalt-60 
gamma radiation. Laskey et al. [32] did not observe 
litter size effects or resorption either at or below 
37 MBq/L (~3 mGy/day), although higher dose rates 
showed statistically significant reductions in the 
weights of both male and female rats. 

Bursian et al. [33] looked at effects on rats contin¬ 
uously exposed to HTO concentrations of 0, 37, 
370, and 3,700 Bq/mL from conception to birth. 
The in utero exposure to doses as low as 0.66 Gy 
(370 MBq/L) produced measurable and persistent 
decreases in brain weight and increases in norepineph¬ 
rine concentrations at 21 and 45 days postnatal. No 
differences from controls were observed in the rate of 
turnover or the concentrations of dopamine, acetyl¬ 
cholinesterase, or monoamine oxidase; although it is 
unclear what effects would have occurred at different 
concentrations. 

In an experiment by Jones et al. [34] , drinking water 
containing HTO was given to pregnant squirrel mon¬ 
keys at levels ranging from 16 to 1,000 times the “per¬ 
missible level for human consumption.” No effects in 
newborn progeny were seen in terms of BW, body 
dimensions, organ weights, hematological patterns, 
the histology of organs, or tissues, with the exception 
of the ovaries. Dobson et al. [35, 36] found a decrease in 
the number of immature oocytes at the highest doses. 

In summary, tritium radiation-induced teratogenic 
effects have been demonstrated in laboratory studies 
and are consistent with similar effects from external 
photon radiation. Teratogenic effects in animal studies 
start to occur at doses of about 0.4-0.6 Gy from chronic 
intakes of HTO. 

Reproductive Effects Reproductive organs and tis¬ 
sues in both males and females are among the most 
radiosensitive tissues, with mature gametes being the 
most sensitive cells. In the male, spermatogenesis is 
a proliferative and continuous process, where sperm 
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originate from spermatogonial stem cells and undergo 
many developmental stages, from the primordial germ 
cell to the mature spermatozoa. This process continues 
throughout adult life and due to continual replenish¬ 
ment, testes are among the most radiosensitive tissues. 

In the female, germ cells are called oocytes. They are 
produced in the ovary and give rise to the ovum (egg), 
which can be fertilized. Oocyte formation (oogenesis) 
occurs in the female during fetal life, with primary 
oocytes produced in the ovaries of the fetus by the 
fifth month of pregnancy. About seven million primary 
oocytes are initially produced but only about 400,000 
remain by puberty. The oocyte development process 
includes several stages of maturation, from the produc¬ 
tion of oogonia from primitive germ cells to develop¬ 
ment of primary oocytes and formation of definitive 
oocytes at puberty. 

Effects in the Female Since tritium distributes itself 
throughout the body, it can be taken up by a developing 
oocyte and incorporated in its DNA. Tritium incorpo¬ 
rated into oocyte DNA could theoretically irradiate the 
oocytes over a period of 30 or more years. Because 
oocytes do not divide until fertilized, there is little 
turnover of the DNA molecules which implies that 
the biological half-life of the tritium imbedded in 
oocyte DNA could approach the radioactive half-life 
of tritium, 12.3 years. The AGIR [27] points out that 
while a biological process gradually exchanges all the 
components of DNA molecules - including that of 
tritium-labeled DNA - it would take 50 years to replace 
2-5% of a cell’s genome (DNA). Therefore, most of the 
tritium incorporated in an oocyte will remain there for 
its whole life. 

Straume and Cars ten [25] reviewed tritium effects 
on oocytes, reporting that most of the information on 
radiosensitivity in humans came from autopsies of 
women who had been exposed to substantial doses of 
external radiation [37], and from fertility histories of 
women exposed to radiation from therapy or atomic 
bombs [38-40]. In all cases, the data were for adult 
women. 

Available data for human females suggest that in 
adult women, maturing and mature oocytes are more 
sensitive than immature ones. This is in contrast with 
observations of mice, whose immature oocytes are 
by far the most sensitive to radiation killing - about 


100 times more sensitive than matures ones [41]. In 
women, an exposure of 2.5-6 Gy will lead to permanent 
sterility (effect on resting oocytes) [42,43] . The thresh¬ 
old for temporary effects on fertility appears to be at 
least 0.6 Gy of acute x-rays and 1.5 Gy for protracted or 
fractionated low-LET radiations [42]. 

In studies on both mice and rats, Satow [44, 45] 
looked at tritium effectiveness in killing oocytes. While 
the study primarily examined the RBE of tritium, sig¬ 
nificant oocyte reabsorbtion was found at HTO intakes 
of 0.17 MBq/g of BW, corresponding to a total dose of 
39 mGy [41]. 

To assess the risk that tritium radiation would dam¬ 
age oocyte DNA, the AGIR [27] modeled the dose and 
hereditary risk in a critical group of pregnant women, 
who consumed an annual total of 24 kg of tritium- 
contaminated flounder from Cardiff Bay. It was 
assumed that the flounder had a tritium concentration 
of 50 kBq/kg, which implies that the critical group 
ingested 1,200 kBq of OBT per year. At this rate of 
intake, the tritium in the body would reach an equilib¬ 
rium concentration of 175 kBq. The model estimated 
that approximately 4% of oocytes could experience 
a tritium disintegration within the next 30 years fol¬ 
lowing intake and that the frequency of severe heredi¬ 
tary effects resulting from this would be expected to be 
around 1 in 1,000,000 (10 -6 ). This is comparable to the 
3-4% rate of spontaneous birth defects that are observ¬ 
able and inheritable. 

Overall, female reproductive systems - and princi¬ 
pally those of mice - appear to suffer the greatest 
adverse health effects from tritium exposure. As Baker 
[41] reports, the mouse oocyte is about 100 times more 
radiosensitive than the human oocyte; therefore doses 
that affect mice oocytes would not be expected to affect 
human ones. 

Effects in the Male Unlike oocytes, spermatagonia 
are continuously produced from stem cells throughout 
adult life. Like all tissues that are rapidly replaced, there 
are certain germ-cell stages that are highly sensitive to 
cell killing by ionizing radiation. Experiments in mice 
have shown that the most sensitive cells are the type 
A and B spermatagonia, which can be reduced by 50% 
by doses of only about 0.3 Gy of acute x-rays [46, 47] 
(as reported in Straume and Carsten [25]). The sper¬ 
matid and spermatozoa stages are much less sensitive 
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than the spermatogonia stage [48]. Lambert [49] found 
a 27% reduction of mouse spermatagonia that were 
injected with tritiated thymidine (3HDtr) at a dose of 
185 kBq/g of body mass and with HTO at a dose 
of 2,220 kBq/g of body mass (dose to the nucleus of 
84 mGy and 49 mGy, respectively). 

Although the results are from a single individual, 
UNSCEAR [40] reported temporary sterility after 
doses of only 0.15 Gy of acute x-rays and permanent 
sterility after acute doses of 3-5 Gy. Chronic exposure 
studies in dogs demonstrate that x-ray dose rates of 
1-2 mGy/day do not impair sperm production [43]. If 
this data were transposed to humans it would imply 
that the threshold for reduced sperm production in the 
adult male may be in the order of 10 mGy/day. For 
continuous exposure, this would add up to 3-4 Gy/year 
[25]. A dose of 10 mGy/day due to tritium would 
require an intake of about 500 MBq/day. 

Stochastic Effects 

Carcinogenicity Carcinogenicity is the ability of 
a radiological, chemical, or biological agent to produce 
cancer. Ionizing radiation was one of the first such 
agents observed to induce cancer from its early uses 
in the 1900s. Many of the first researchers were unaware 
of the risk that radiation presented and succumbed to 
radiation-induced cancer. The study of populations 
exposed to radiation, such as the atomic bomb survi¬ 
vors, medical patients, and nuclear energy workers, has 
provided the basis of our current radiation dose limits. 
Most of the populations studied were those exposed to 
external radiation, such as x-rays, gamma rays, or neu¬ 
trons. Risks to humans from exposure to internal emit¬ 
ters are largely limited to uranium miners exposed to 
radon progeny, radium dial painters, and patients 
injected with thorotrast [50]. While epidemiological 
studies are ongoing, to date no human studies have 
ever demonstrated tritium-induced cancer (see the 
section on human epidemiology). 

Due to a lack of direct experimental evidence, the 
cancer risk posed by internal emitters to humans has 
largely been derived from populations that received 
high, external exposures such as those in the Japanese 
atomic bomb survivors Life Span Study [51]. Many 
studies have looked at the incidence of cancer among 
laboratory animals exposed to gamma radiation and 


x-rays. While it did not involve exposures to tritium, 
one of the most comprehensive studies on the effects of 
radiation was done by Tanaka et al. [52] , who looked at 
cause of death and neoplasia in 4,000 mice exposed to 
Cesium-137 gamma rays at 21, 1.1, and 0.05 mGy/day. 
Equal numbers of male and female mice were exposed 
for approximately 400 days with resultant doses of 
8,000, 400, and 20 mGy. Compared to the 

nonirradiated controls, there was a significantly higher 
frequency of myeloid leukemia in males, of soft tissue 
neoplasms and malignant granulosa cell tumors in 
females, and of hemangiosarcoma in both sexes 
exposed to 21 mGy/day (8 Gy cumulative dose). The 
number of multiple primary neoplasms per mouse was 
also significantly increased in mice irradiated at 
21 mGy/day. Both sexes exposed to 21 mGy/day had 
significantly shorter life spans than control groups, but 
only the females had significant shorter life spans when 
exposed to 1.1 mGy/day (0.4 Gy). Females exposed to 
0.05 mGy/day (0.02 Gy cumulative dose) also had 
a shorter average life span by about 8 days, but this 
was not statistically significant. 

Many laboratory studies on animals have clearly 
demonstrated that tritium can induce cancer, although 
this has not been studied as extensively as gamma and 
x-ray exposures. 

In Yamamoto et al. [53], HTO was administered to 
mice in drinking water at concentrations that ranged 
from 9.25 GBq/L (0.240 Gy/day) to 0.37 GBq/L 
(0.010 Gy/day). Female mice maintained on this drink¬ 
ing water survived for more than 150 days, but 70-80% 
of them developed tumors. In the range from 1.85 to 
9.25 GBq/L of HTO (0.048-0.240 Gy/day), the main 
cause of death was thymic lymphoma. However, at 
0.925 GBq/L (0.024 Gy/day), the incidence of thymic 
lymphoma was lower, while tumor incidence was 
greater. In addition, tumor types became more diverse 
at lower concentrations of HTO. The latent period of 
tumor development was shorter and the life¬ 
shortening effect was more marked in this tritium 
beta irradiation study than in other studies that used 
x-ray or gamma irradiation. However, Yamamoto et al. 
[53] did not attempt to estimate the RBE of the tritium 
exposure. 

Yamamoto et al. [54] administered tritiated drink¬ 
ing water to mice throughout their lives, resulting in 
dose rates of 0.2, 0.9, and 3.6 mGy/day. The thymic 
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lymphoma dose-response curve started to increase 
exponentially at about 0.9 mGy/day, giving a threshold 
at about 12 mGy/day (although there was no significant 
difference from controls at 0.9 mGy/day). The group 
receiving 3.6 mGy/day had significantly shortened life 
spans compared to controls, while the other groups did 
not. Increases in BW were noted for the animals that 
received lower dose rates (0.9 mGy/day). Yamamoto 
et al. [54] concluded that the threshold dose rate for 
tumor induction by HTO is around 12 mGy/day, and 
that the threshold dose rate for Cobalt-60 gamma irra¬ 
diation is higher than that for tritium beta irradiation. 

Gragtmans et al. [55] estimated the RBE of tritium 
beta radiation to induce tumors in the breast tissue of 
rats. Incidence of mammary tumors over time was 
compared to that of controls in a rat strain where 
these tumors occur naturally. Tritium was injected 
intraperitoneally at concentrations of 45-370 MBq/ 
100 g BW followed by four additional injections at 
2-day intervals, producing doses of 0.46, 0.92, 1.63, 
and 3.85 Gy. The reference radiation was 200 kVp 
x-rays delivered over 10 days in doses of 0.29, 0.57, 
1.1, and 2.0 Gy. There was early onset of the tumors 
at 150 days posttreatment for all irradiations when 
compared to controls. Since these animals would nat¬ 
urally develop mammary tumors, the irradiation likely 
decreased the onset time of the tumor but did not 
necessarily increase the overall incidence. Therefore, 
some care must be taken when interpreting the results. 

Johnson et al. [56] estimated lifetime incidence of 
myeloid leukemia in seven groups of ~750 mice given 
single injections of HTO of 90, 180, or 270 MBq each, 
corresponding to doses of 0.85, 1.86, and 3.04 Gy. The 
incidence of myeloid leukemia increased from 0.13% 
(control) to 6-8% (treated) with apparent excesses at 
the lowest doses. The calculated RBE for tritium beta 
rays was 1.0 ±0.5 to 1.3 ±0.3 (best estimate 1.2 ±0.3) 
using chronic x-ray exposure as the reference radiation. 
The Johnson et al. [56] study primarily aimed to deter¬ 
mine an RBE for tritium using myeloid leukemia as an 
endpoint and not necessarily as a measure of the induc¬ 
tion of myeloid leukemia and other cancers. Therefore, 
while they reported on the incidence of other cancers, 
they did not determine the lowest dose of incidence. 
Other cancers such as reticulum cell sarcoma did occur, 
but usually at doses of 2 Gy or higher. Indeed, for some 
types of cancer, incidence appeared lower than in 


controls in both the tritium and x-ray irradiated ani¬ 
mals, but no tests for significance were done to verify 
this. 

Seyama et al. [57] examined the cumulative inci¬ 
dence of tumors in mice over different exposure 
regimes for tritium beta irradiation, neutrons, Cobalt- 
60, and Cesium-137 gamma radiation. Mice were 
injected with HTO intraperitoneally at concentrations 
of 0.14, 0.28, 0.56, and 0.74 GBq, giving doses of 1.97, 
3.95, 7.90, and 10.53 Gy, respectively. At 400 days, 
tumor incidence was 4%, 8%, 18%, and 24% respec¬ 
tively, but by 500 days, incidences differed little among 
the groups. This indicated that even the lowest dose 
(1.97 Gy) was sufficient to elicit the same incidence of 
tumors, with higher doses simply accelerating the 
onset. Increased incidence of T-cell lymphoma was 
also induced with 4 weekly injections of similar doses. 
Increased tumor incidence over controls was seen in 
the ovary, liver, lung, mammary glands, and uterus. 
There were also high incidences of lymphoma and 
leukemia. 

Balonov et al. [58] summarized Russian studies that 
exposed mice and rats to tritium. One of the studies 
reported [59] exposed mice through continuous HTO 
ingestion of 37-1,850 kBq/g/day, which delivered doses 
of 1.2-2.8 Gy. Damage to DNA was only observed at the 
end of the intake period in animals with the greatest 
intake. DNA repair was also found to be slower in this 
group compared to the controls. The data presented by 
Balonov et al. [58] showed that tritium induced many 
types of tumors, including leukemia and solid cancers, 
in mice and rats. 

A literature review by Straume [60] analyzed the 
risks, including cancer, of exposure to tritium radia¬ 
tion. Because cancer risk information due to tritium 
radiation was not available for humans, cancer risk 
estimates for tritium were derived from human 
populations exposed to gamma and x-ray radiation 
and from experimental animal studies. Straume [60] 
used a Monte Carlo sampling program to generate 
frequency distributions of excess cancer mortality 
from chronic, low-level exposure to HTO. He used 
frequency distributions for dose rate effectiveness fac¬ 
tors from 1 to 12 (based upon animal studies), with 
a central value of the RBE for tritium between 2 and 3 
and a range of 0-4.5. His analysis produced a skewed 
risk distribution with a 50th-percentile risk per 
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milligray of 81 x 10 -6 with a 90% confidence range of 
38-185 x 10 -6 per milligray. This value is comparable 
to radiation risk estimates of ICRP [61], BEIR [43], and 
UNSCEAR [62] which are 50 x UP 6 , 79 x 10 ~ 6 , and 
70-110 x 10 per milligray, respectively. 

Although the above studies demonstrate that 
tritium’s beta radiation is carcinogenic, it remains uncer¬ 
tain at what dose tritium will induce cancer. The lowest 
dose observed to induce cancer in mice is in the range of 
about 1 mGy/day. The work by Straume [60] perhaps 
gives the greatest insight into tritium-induced carcino¬ 
genesis and corroborates the risk factors presented by 
ICRP [61], BEIR [43], and UNSCEAR [62]. 

Hereditary Effects It is theoretically possible that 
damage to the chromosomes in oocytes or 
spermatagonia may be mutagenic and therefore carried 
forward in subsequent generations. However, the latest 
ICRP recommendations [63] maintain that “there con¬ 
tinues to be no direct evidence that exposure of parents 
to radiation leads to excess heritable disease in off¬ 
spring.” Nevertheless, based upon animal experiment 
results, the ICRP estimates a genetic risk of about 
0.2%/Gy for up to the second generation 
(grandchildren). For low-LET radiation, the ICRP 
value for the probability of severe hereditary effects 
is 0.5%/Gy, based on extrapolation from male 
mouse data. 

The United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation (UNSCEAR) [64] esti¬ 
mated genetic risks: 

1. To a population sustaining low-LET, low-dose, or 
chronic irradiation exposure generation after 
generation 

2. To a population that sustains low-LET, low-dose, or 
chronic irradiation to one generation only 

In the first case, the total genetic detriment was 
estimated to be ~0.41-0.64% risk per parental Gy per 
million progeny above baseline (background inci¬ 
dence) to the first generation and ^0.53-0.91% risk 
per Gy per million progeny above baseline to the sec¬ 
ond generation. 

In the second case, the total genetic detriment was 
again estimated to be ~0.41-0.64% risk per Gy per 
million progeny above baseline to the first generation. 
However, because only the first generation had received 


the continuous radiation exposure, the risk in the sec¬ 
ond generation dropped to 0.16-0.43% risk per Gy per 
million progeny above baseline. 

As for the applicability of these risk estimates to 
tritium radiation, Straume and Carsten [25] noted that 
the genetic effects observed for other low-LET radia¬ 
tions were also present following exposure to tritium, 
either from HTO or from OBT. By grouping RBE 
studies with genetic endpoints (such as chromosome 
aberrations and mutations in mice), they determined 
that the RBE ranged from 1 to 3, with the higher values 
associated with low doses and low-dose rates (due 
largely to the curvilinear response of the reference 
radiation). 

Therefore, it could be concluded that if gamma rays 
were the reference radiation, then the genetic risk esti¬ 
mates from UNSCEAR and the ICRP could be doubled 
for the risk posed by tritium exposure. It should be 
noted, however, that this conclusion is based upon 
animal studies and that genetic effects in humans due 
to radiation exposure have never been observed to date. 

Adverse Health Effects of Organically Bound Tritium 

Some of the tritium released into the environment will 
naturally bind with organic molecules, either through 
enzymatically catalyzed reactions where a hydrogen 
atom is replaced by a tritium atom or through natural 
exchange reactions. If the tritium atom is attached to 
a carbon atom in an enzymatically catalyzed reaction, it 
is essentially fixed to that molecule until the molecule is 
metabolized. Conversely, tritium atoms bonded to oxy¬ 
gen, sulfur, nitrogen, or phosphorous atoms will read¬ 
ily exchange with hydrogen atoms in the surrounding 
cellular water and are therefore considered as an 
exchangeable tritium compound [12]. Both 
nonexchangeable and exchangeable compounds are 
referred to as OBT. However, the nonexchangeable 
tritium will exhibit retention times determined by the 
metabolism of the molecules concerned, while the 
exchangeable tritium will be indistinguishable in its 
retention from that of HTO in cellular water. 

OBT is a general term applying to a large group of 
compounds, where tritium is bound to organic mole¬ 
cules, including tritiated sugars, polysaccharides, lipids 
(fats), proteins, and DNA precursors. The extent of 
cellular injury caused by an OBT molecule depends 
largely upon where it is incorporated into a cell and if 
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it is there long enough for the tritium atom to decay. 
Tritiated DNA precursors, such as 3 HTdR, are theoret¬ 
ically more efficient at causing cellular injury since they 
form part of the basic building block of a DNA strand. 
On the other hand, tritiated molecules that are more 
remote from DNA in the cell such as a tritiated fat 
molecule or a tritiated amino acid in a structural pro¬ 
tein should pose a lesser risk. 

Lambert [49] studied the effects of HTO and 
3 HTdR on rat spermatagonia and determined an RBE 
of 1.3 for 3 HTdR and 2.3 for HTO. He pointed out that 
these values should be viewed with caution due to 
uncertainty on several factors, such as the time of 
death of the spermatagonia and the amount of tritium 
that induced it. 

One of the few studies looking at effects of tritiated 
amino acids and nucleosides was done by Furuno- 
Fukushi et al. [65] where they treated mouse lympho¬ 
cytic leukemia cells for 50 h with 3 HTdR, lysine, argi¬ 
nine, leucine, and aspartic acid. Doses ranged from 
approximately 50 mGy to 800 Gy (as interpreted from 
graphical data). Cell survival decreased linearly for all 
compounds with effects greatest for thymidine, 
followed by arginine, lysine, leucine, and aspartic 
acid; similar results were found for cell mutation fre¬ 
quencies. The concentrations for detectable cell killing 
and mutagenesis ranged from less than 37 MBq/L for 
3 HTdR, 37-370 MBq/L for tritiated amino acids and 
18.5-185 MBq/mL for HTO. Furuno-Fukushi et al. 
[65] compared the cell killing results of a previous 
study that examined the effects of HTO and gamma 
rays at similar doses and dose rates [66]; calculated 
RBEs of 2.9, 2.6, and 5.9 for mutation induction rela¬ 
tive to low-dose rate gamma rays for HTO; tritiated 
amino acids and tritiated thymidine, respectively. 
However, the use of nonconcurrent reference radiation 
controls places some doubt on these results. They also 
reported that the tritiated amino acids were distributed 
homogenously within the cell, as is the case for HTO. 

Wang et al. [67] examined the effects of OBT on 
cultured mouse embryonic mid brain cells using 
3 HTdR, uridine, arginine, and glutamic acid. The cells 
were exposed to different concentrations of the triti¬ 
ated compounds over a 20-hour period. Assays of cell 
proliferation and differentiation and DNA and protein 
content were conducted. To determine the RBE, cul¬ 
tures of cells were also exposed to 150 kVp x-rays at 


0.5 Gy/min as the reference radiation. Calculated RBEs 
were in the range of 4.6-8.7 with the largest being for 
3 HTdR. The study was heavily criticized by Trivedi et al. 
[68] who pointed out various shortcomings; for exam¬ 
ple, the reference radiation was over a much shorter 
period than the tritium exposure, cell cultures were 
handled improperly, and the data analysis was missing 
information. 

In their review of the available studies on OBT, 
Straume and Carsten [25] concluded that the RBE of 
tritium is slightly larger than that of HTO when it is 
bound to amino acids, and is about 2 times higher 
when bound to nuclear bases like thymidine. 

In summary, while many studies have examined 
how OBT is partitioned within the body and within 
the cell, studies specifically looking at health effects due 
to OBT are limited. Those that are available indicate 
that most organic compounds have about the same 
RBE as HTO, since they are distributed throughout 
cells and do not lead to preferential irradiation of the 
nucleus. Incorporation of 3 HTdR, however, can lead to 
concentration of tritium in the nucleus, resulting in 
RBE values of about twice that of HTO, calculated on 
the basis of average cell/tissue dose. With the exception 
of DNA precursors, it can be concluded that the greater 
effect of OBT relative to HTO is due to longer retention 
times, and proportionately greater dose per Bq intake, 
rather than differences in RBE (see sections “Adverse 
Health Effects due to Tritium” and “Relative Biological 
Effectiveness”). 

Occupational and public doses due to exposures to 
OBT would arise from a mixture of tritiated com¬ 
pounds, including amino acids, sugars, fats, nucleic 
acids, and polysaccharides (in the case of public 
doses). There are some special instances where specific 
OBT compounds such as 3 HTdR would be used 
(for example, laboratory studies), but these would be 
under strictly controlled conditions to limit intakes. 
There are two relevant studies on this subject: 

• Steel and Lamerton [69] measured tritium activity 
in several different organs in juvenile rats after an 
injection of 3 HTdR. The greatest uptakes of 3 HTdR 
were in the bone marrow, the testis and the lungs. 
The lungs retained the 3 HTdR the longest, although 
at much lower concentrations than found in the 
bone marrow. The time for tritium activity to be 
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reduced to half the initial amount ranged from 
1 day for the colon to 25 days for the testis, although 
the retention period changed over the course of the 
experiment (up to 56 days) likely due to the reuse of 
the 3 HTdR. 

• Lambert and Clifton [70] showed that only about 
2% of ingested 3 HTdR is incorporated into DNA. 

Human Epidemiology All of the studies mentioned 
previously have been under controlled, laboratory con¬ 
ditions and there are no significant studies of biota 
exposed to tritium under environmental settings. 
There have, however, been a number of human epide¬ 
miological studies that offer some insight on environ¬ 
mental exposures. 

Epidemiological studies have formed the basis for 
attributing human health risks to radiation exposure. 
Studies of the Japanese atomic bomb survivors (Pres¬ 
ton et al. [71-73]), patients treated with radiation 
(Boice et al. [74, 75]; Weiss et al. [76, 77]; Howe [78]; 
Howe and McLaughlin [79]; Little et al. [80]; Little and 
Boice [81]), and radiation exposed workers (Lubin 
et al. [82]; Cardis et al. [83]; Cardis et al. [84, 85] 
have been assessed to estimate radiation risk coeffi¬ 
cients (ICRP [61]; BEIR [24]; UNSCEAR [13, 51]. 
Unfortunately, there is little data specific to tritium. 
In epidemiological studies where tritium exposures 
exist, workers were also exposed to other radiations, 
particularly external gamma irradiation. Tritium spe¬ 
cific exposures are often lacking from these 
assessments. 

Several ecological studies of members of the public 
living in the vicinity of nuclear facilities assessed the 
relationship between the community’s health (such as 
incidence and mortality rates of childhood leukemia, 
non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma, birth defects, and other 
health indicators) and the average environmental 
releases from, or residential proximity to, a facility. 
There were no individual estimates of tritium exposure 
(or other risk factors) in these studies. No inference of 
the health effects from tritium can be made because 
of the limitations of such ecological studies [ 13] . Given 
the extremely low levels of radiation exposures from 
the facilities [86-91] adverse health effects would be 
highly unlikely. 

The recent German KKiK case-control studies by 
Spix et al. [92] and Kaatsch et al. [93] of childhood 


leukemia have raised significant attention. There were 
no such results in France [94] or Britain [95], and 
Grosche [96] observed that the trend in risk decreased 
over time, which could indicate some agent being 
involved, for which the prevalence is reduced over 
time. Grosche et al. [89] found no indication that 
tritium discharges from the Krummel NPP were 
involved in any excess of childhood leukemia found 
nearby. Currently, there is no support for a causal rela¬ 
tionship between any chemical or physical risk factor 
and the observed risk of childhood leukemia among 
children younger than 5 years of age living within 5 km 
of German NPPs (SSK [97] ). The observed risk remains 
unexplained, however, it should be noted that clusters 
of childhood cancers, including leukemia, have been 
observed where no nuclear facilities exist. 

The cohort studies of radiation workers provide the 
best available information on the risk of tritium expo¬ 
sure. However, few studies have direct information on 
tritium exposure, and fewer still directly assess the 
health effects of tritium exposure alone. The studies of 
Beral et al. [98], Cragle et al. [99], Johnson et al. [100], 
Zablotska et al. [101], Schubauer-Berrigan et al. [102], 
and Richardson and Wing [103] assessed health effects 
with tritium doses in combination with other (film- 
badge) doses. Thus, it is difficult to assess the compo¬ 
nent of risk associated specifically with tritium; espe¬ 
cially since the tritium contribution to total dose was 
generally very small compared to other sources of radi¬ 
ation exposure. Hazelton et al. [104], for example, 
noted that whole-body tritium exposures were generally 
small in comparison to gamma exposures and that the 
dose-response for tritium in a restricted analysis was 
not statistically significant. The lack of an excess risk 
found from total occupational radiation dose, and the 
small contribution of tritium to the total dose, implies 
that any risk from tritium would be negligible [105]. 

The United Kingdom Committee Examining Radi¬ 
ation Risk from Internal Emitters (CERRIE) [106] 
report recognized an elevated health risk at moderate 
and high levels of internal exposure. However, at low 
levels any increase in risk maybe undetectable and there 
is no clear evidence that current radiation risk estimates 
are radically underestimated. The AGIR [27] review of 
epidemiological studies of exposure to tritium con¬ 
cluded that the available epidemiological literature of 
environmental and occupational tritium exposures do 
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not provide enough detail to estimate risks from tri¬ 
tium exposure and recommended an international col¬ 
laborative study of nuclear workers. The UK’s Health 
Protection Agency [27] and the ICRP [107] supported 
the AGIR conclusions and recommendations. 

In summary, while there has been a number of 
epidemiological studies conducted which have 
included tritium exposure, no definitive conclusions 
can be drawn as to effects to humans at current expo¬ 
sure levels. However, the lack of an excess risk from 
total occupational radiation dose and the small contri¬ 
bution from tritium to the total dose implies that any 
risk from tritium alone would be negligible. 

Nonradiological Effects of Tritium 

Transmutation Transmutation is the conversion of 
one element to another through radioactive decay. 
When tritium undergoes decay, it becomes Helium-3 
( 3 He), a stable, inert gas. As a different element, it no 
longer holds the chemical properties of a hydrogen iso¬ 
tope, which could lead to detrimental consequences in 
addition to those caused by the radiation. For example, if 
a tritium atom is bound to a DNA molecule when it 
decays, most of the kinetic energy will accompany the 
beta radiation as it is ejected from the nucleus, but some 
energy will provide a “kickback” to the 3 He atom as 
recoil energy. Kacena [108] determined that the recoil 
energy is too small (about 3 eV) to cause ionization of the 
DNA molecule on its own. However, the resultant 3 He 
atom would then be attached to a carbon atom with a very 
weak bond. This bond would tend to break leading to 
a free helium atom and possibly an ionized DNA mole¬ 
cule. The ionized DNA molecule may then be repaired, or 
if irreparable, lead to permanent DNA damage. 

Myers and Johnson [109] performed a comprehen¬ 
sive review of transmutation effects. They pointed out 
that the degree of damage caused by transmutation of 
tritium to a helium atom could theoretically vary sig¬ 
nificantly, depending on the position of the tritium 
atom in specific DNA nucleotides. The studies also 
covered several test systems from the S13 virus, two 
strains of the bacterium Escherichia coli , Drosophila 
melanogaster (fruit fly), and cultured mammalian cells. 
Based on the position of the tritium on the nucleic acid, 
varying degrees of damage were noted - in one case, by 
a factor of 500 in the S13 virus. However, it should be 


noted that the S13 virus only has a single strand of 
DNA and therefore does not have the repair capacity of 
higher organisms. In summary, Myers and Johnson 
[109] argued that it would be highly conservative to 
assume that the mutations observed in lower organisms 
would be detectable in mammalian cells, and that the 
number of detectable mutations in mammals (resulting 
from transmutation) would not likely exceed 5%. 

Carsten [1] discussed the possibility that such 
effects would be manifested in humans after ingesting 
HTO or OBT as food. He suggested that the risk was 
small enough to pose no significant hazard, primarily 
because only 2% of the DNA hydrogen is located at the 
5-position of the cytosine ring; therefore, damage 
would be minimal. In their review, Feinendegen and 
Bond [110] reached the same conclusion: “the effects of 
intracellular tritium are overwhelmingly due to beta 
irradiation of the nucleus” and “transmutation effects 
do not produce a measurable effect.” 

In any event, if DNA damage did occur from trans¬ 
mutation, it is unlikely that it could be discerned from 
radiation-induced damage and would be accounted for 
in the RBE. The AGIR [27] drew a similar conclusion. 

Isotopic Effect of Tritium With two additional neu¬ 
trons, a tritium atom has approximately three times the 
mass of a conventional hydrogen atom (protium). 
While chemically equivalent to hydrogen, tritium has 
slightly different physical properties due to its increased 
mass. Diabate and Strack [12] noted that reaction rates 
decreased as atomic mass increased, causing 
a significant isotopic effect. Therefore, in reactions 
with HTO as a precursor, regular hydrogen would be 
preferentially used (instead of tritium) due to its lower 
atomic mass. However, as pointed out by the AGIR 
[27], any effects due to isotopic differences would be 
accounted for in the determination of RBE values. 

Conclusion on Adverse Health Effects 

Laboratory studies have demonstrated that tritium 
induces lethality, teratogenicity, genetic (chromosome 
aberrations), and reproductive effects. Tritium has also 
been shown to induce and promote cancer in mice 
under experimental conditions. Table 1 summarizes 
the studies reviewed in this report, although one should 
be careful when comparing the endpoints and the 
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Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 1 Overview of studies showing lowest concentration or administered dose 
of tritium to produce an adverse effect 


Study 

Means of 
exposure 

Test 

animals 

Parameter 

Lowest concentration 
or administered dose 
to show effect 

Dose (when 
available) 

Lethality 

Brues et al. [17] 

Single injection 
of HTO 

Mice 

LD50/30 

0.037 GBq/g body 
weight (BW) 

(~1.5 GBq total dose) 

9 Gy 
(~6 Gy a ) 

Yokoro et al. [19] 

Single injection 
of HTO 

Mice 

Lowest dose 

0.37 GBq 

~5 Gy 

Yokoro et al. [19] 

Single injection 
of HTO 

Mice 

LD50/30 

0.56-0.93 GBq 

~8-13 Gy 

Furchner [18] 

Single injection 
of HTO 

Mice 

LD50/30 

0.024 GBq 

8 Gy 

(~ 4 Gy a ) 

Yamamoto et al. [20] 

Ingestion of HTO 

Mice 

Lowest dose 

1.37 GBq 

11.1 Gy 

Teratogenic effects 

Zamenhof and Van 
Marthans [31] 

Ingestion of HTO 

Mice 

No observed effects in 
mothers, temporary 
effects in offspring 

111 MBq/L 

N/A 

Laskey et al. [32] 

Ingestion of HTO 

Mice 

Lowest dose reduced 
brain weight 

3.7 MBq/L 

0.00003 Gy/day 

Bursian et al. [33] 

Ingestion of HTO 

Mice 

Reduced brain weight 
and neural hormones 

370 MBq/L 

0.66 Gy 

Jones et al. [34] 

Ingestion of HTO 

Squirrel 

monkeys 

Oocyte reduction, no 
other noted effects 

111 MBq/L 

N/A 

Reproductive effects 

Satow et al. [44, 45] 

Injection of HTO 

Mice 

Oocyte reduction 

0.17 MBq/g BW 

0.035 Gy 

Lambert [49] 

Injection of 

3 HTdR 

Mice 

Reduction of 
spermatogonia 

185 kBq/g BW 

0.084 Gy (to cell 
nucleus) 

Lambert [49] 

Injection of HTO 

Mice 

Reduction of 
spermatogonia 

2.22 MBq/g BW 

0.049 Gy (to cell 
nucleus) 

Carcinogenicity 

Yamamoto et al. [53] 

Ingestion of HTO 

Mice 

Thymic lymphoma 

1.85 GBq/L 

0.048 Gy/day 

Yamamoto et al. [53] 

Ingestion of HTO 

Mice 

Solid tumors 

0.925 GBq/L 

0.024 Gy/day 

Yamamoto et al. [54] 

Ingestion of HTO 

Mice 

Thymic lymphoma 

0.463 GBq/L 

0.012 Gy/day 

Gragtmans et al. [55] 

Injection of HTO 

Rats 

Early onset of 
mammary tumor 

0.45 MBq/g BW 

0.46 Gy 

Johnson et al. [56] 

Injection of HTO 

Mice 

Myeloid leukemia 

90 MBq 

0.85 Gy 

Seyama et al. [57] 

Injection of HTO 

Mice 

Tumors 

140 MBq 

1.97 Gy 

Mushkacheva et al. 

[59] 

Ingestion of HTO 

Mice 

DNA damage 

37 kBq/g/day 

1.2 Gy 


'Estimated for this report using a biological half life of water of 1.2 days 
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different dose regimes (injection or ingestion), espe¬ 
cially with respect to the mouse oocyte. Generally, 
doses above 0.5 GBq and radiation doses of 0.5 Gy are 
needed to induce an adverse health effect. The excep¬ 
tion to this, as discussed earlier, is the mouse reproduc¬ 
tive system, whose oocytes are about 100 times more 
radiosensitive than that of humans. 

Because it is ionizing radiation, the tritium beta 
particle would also be expected to induce hereditary 
and reproductive effects. This is in line with an equiv¬ 
alent dose of gamma or x-ray radiation, although no 
studies were found to support this hypothesis. Simi¬ 
larly, noncancer effects such as cardiovascular disease 
could also be expected as a result of radiation exposures 
to doses exceeding 0.5 Gy. Not surprisingly, the doses 
resulting from the amount of tritium needed to cause 
these effects are essentially the same as doses of other 
types of ionizing radiation (gamma and x-ray) when 
the RBE and dose protraction are taken into account. 
Current risk estimates for tritium therefore appear to 
be appropriate. 

In general, the greater biological effectiveness of 
OBT relative to HTO appears to be related to longer 
retention times, rather than to differences in RBE. 
DNA precursors are the exception, where preferential 
irradiation of the nucleus can give higher RBE values, 
expressed in terms of average cell dose. However, 
OBT concentrations in the environment are gener¬ 
ally low and the compounds that pose the greatest 
risk (such as 3 HTdR) are not expected to approach 
concentrations anywhere near those that pose 
a significant risk. 

Nonradiological effects from tritium such as trans¬ 
mutation and isotopic effects are unlikely, but if they do 
occur, it would not be possible to distinguish their 
effects from those of radiation. Therefore, they are 
taken into account in risk estimates and do not require 
special consideration. 

Relative Biological Effectiveness 

In radiation biology, absorbed dose refers to the amount 
of radiation energy deposited within a unit mass, typi¬ 
cally tissue or individual cells. However, it is clear that 
the deposited energy alone does not dictate the amount 
of biological damage and that other factors like the type 
of radiation and the chemical form of the radioisotope 


play a role. To equate absorbed doses from different 
radiations, and thus permit the use of a single unit of 
dose for radiation protection purposes, the effectiveness 
of the radiations must be quantified. Quantification 
requires a strict comparison of the effects of the radia¬ 
tion of interest with those effects caused by a standard or 
reference radiation. The ratio of the response of the two 
radiation types is termed the RBE. 

With respect to tritium beta radiation, the selection 
of the reference radiation makes a significant difference 
in the resultant RBE. In addition, Little and Lambert 
[111] and the AGIR [27] point out that the dose from 
the reference radiation must be delivered in the same 
fashion as that of the tritium irradiation, which implies 
a chronic exposure with an exponential decay if the 
concentration of the tritium in the body is not 
maintained at a constant value. 

To further complicate matters, the response of the 
tissue or organ being irradiated may not be linear for 
the radiation of interest or the reference radiation. 
Straume and Carsten [25] discuss this at some length, 
indicating that the RBE can vary significantly with 
changes in dose rate and radiation quality (LET). 
Therefore, for radiation protection purposes, it is desir¬ 
able to assess the RBE for doses and dose rates that are 
comparable to those received in environmental and 
occupational settings. However, as the AGIR [27] 
points out, the dose response curve for acute doses of 
low-LET reference radiation is often curvilinear in rela¬ 
tion to the response of radiations with higher LET 
(such as tritium’s beta radiation). Studies at these 
lower doses give a maximum RBE value, which would 
be more appropriate for occupational and environ¬ 
mental exposures. This is referred to as the RBE MAX 
or RBE m . 

There have been many experimental determina¬ 
tions of the RBE for tritium radiation, using various 
biological endpoints, both in vitro and in vivo, and 
using gamma and x-rays as the reference radiations. 
In vivo (Latin for “within the living”) implies that the 
living tissue of an entire living animal is used in 
the study. In vitro (Latin for “within the glass”) is the 
general designation given to experimental studies done 
on tissues or cells outside of the body; for example, in 
a Petri dish. 

Several reviews of these studies have been 
conducted, some of them critical, that have highlighted 
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errors or omissions in the work that might have 
affected the RBE determination. These too are briefly 
reviewed in the following section. 

RBE Literature Reviews and Experimental Studies 

Straume and Carsten [25] identified 12 published RBE 
studies for HTO compared with ortho voltage 
(200-500 kVp) x-rays and 21 RBE studies for HTO 
compared with gamma rays from Cesium-137 or 
Cobalt-60. Combining these studies, they calculated 
an arithmetic mean RBE value of 1.8 using x-rays as 
the reference radiation and 2.3 relative to gamma rays. 
They commented that their estimates were based upon 
studies that used radiation delivered at doses and dose 
rates higher than those generally received by radiation 
workers and members of the public; therefore, their 
estimated RBE values could have been lower than the 
actual RBE values than should be used for human risk 
assessment. 

The Little and Lambert [111] critique of the 
Straume and Carsten [25] review pointed out that 
Straume and Carsten [25] included a number of studies 
that did not have adequate concurrent external (x-ray 
or gamma ray) radiation-exposed groups (e.g., Prosser 
et al. [112]; Carsten and Commerford [113]; Russell 
et al. [114]; and Furuno-Fukushi et al. [65]). In addi¬ 
tion, some of the other calculations of RBE conducted 
by Straume and Carsten [25] (for example, the tritium 
experiments of Prosser et al. [112]) combined with the 
Cobalt-60 experiments of Lloyd et al. [115] were based 
on nonconcurrent experiments. 

The AGIR report [27] discusses the RBE of tritium 
radiation as well as track-structure considerations, the 
relationship between the RBE and the dose and dose 
rate effectiveness factor (DDREF), the use of different 
reference radiations, and experimental studies. The 
biokinetic models of HTO and OBT were discussed 
through an examination of the current ICRP models, 
a review of the key information underlying those 
models, a discussion of more recent models, and the 
special aspects of DNA precursors. There was also 
a detailed review of reproductive effects in the female, 
especially on oocyte formation and fertilization. 

The AGIR authors critically reviewed several papers 
that estimated the tritium RBE value under different 
experimental regimes. Twenty-four studies were 


divided into in vivo and in vitro experiments, and 
subdivided as either chronic or acute irradiation 
regimes. To be classified as a chronic irradiation, the 
external irradiation dose rate had to be comparable to 
the tritium exposure. The biological endpoints of the 
tritium studies included carcinogenesis, chromosomal 
aberration, cell death, and others. With one exception, 
they only included papers published in peer reviewed 
journals or conference proceedings; the exception 
being an article by Chopra and Heddle [116], which 
they included because of the well-conducted experi¬ 
ments and data analysis. 

The AGIR made the following conclusions regard¬ 
ing the tritium RBE value: 

1. Various theoretical and experimental studies of 
radiation of LET similar to that of tritium beta 
particles led to the general expectation of an RBE 
value for tritium of at least 2 compared with gamma 
radiation. 

2. Neither transmutation effects nor isotopic discrim¬ 
ination associated with tritium appear likely to have 
major effects, but any effect would be in the direc¬ 
tion of tending to increase the observed RBE value. 

3. Experimentally determined RBE values can vary 
significantly depending on the choice of reference 
radiation. It was recommended that high-energy 
gamma rays should be the preferred choice for 
reporting RBE values. Where lower energy x-rays 
and gamma rays were used as the standard, an 
appropriate adjustment should be taken into 
account when discussing the results. In addition, 
the reference radiation used should be adequately 
described and include anything, such as filtration, 
that would modify the energy spectrum. 

4. Interpretation of RBE experiments was compli¬ 
cated by dose rates that were rarely comparable 
and by reference radiation that may have been 
more effective than hard gamma rays. 

5. In a wide variety of cellular and genetic studies, RBE 
values for HTO have generally been observed in the 
range from 1 to 2 when compared with orthovoltage 
x-rays, and in the range from 2 to 3 when compared 
with gamma rays. 

6. For developmental endpoints, the RBE values for 
HTO were similar to those obtained from cellular 
and genetic studies. 
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7. Whole animal carcinogenesis studies yielded RBE 
values with central estimates generally in the range 
of 0.8-2.5 (x-rays and gamma rays as the reference 
radiations). However, the AGIR had several reser¬ 
vations with these studies. In particular, in some of 
the studies the frequency of cancers appears to have 
been saturated or nearly saturated at the lowest 
doses employed (about 1 Sv), so the slope of the 
dose-response curve was above the relevant dose 
levels - which represent the area of interest for 
radiation protection purposes. 

8. The AGIR considered the most likely RBE value 
relative to chronically delivered hard gamma rays 
was between 2 and 3 and considered a value of 
2 most appropriate. This was based largely on an 
analysis of the available experimental data with 
rounding and biophysical considerations. Frac¬ 
tional values were not considered appropriate. 

In addition to the above, the most significant recom¬ 
mendation of the AGIR report was related to the use of 
a provisional value of 2 for the radiation weighting 
factor (w R ) for tritium until an internationally agreed 
value becomes available. 

Little and Lambert [111] used the RBE estimates 
from the acceptable studies to compute an aggregate 
“best linear unbiased estimate (inverse-variance 
weighted) of the RBE” and the 95% confidence limit 
of the RBE estimates. Their definition of the RBE was 
based upon the ratio of the initial slopes (i.e., lower 
doses) of the tritium and gamma (or x-ray) dose- 
response curves which was roughly equivalent to the 
standard definition of the RBE M . 

In their summary of the carcinogenesis studies, 
Little and Lambert [111] indicated that the overall 
aggregate results imply RBE values with a central esti¬ 
mate in the range of 1.2-2.5 and 97.5 upper percentile 
of no more than 3.0. The three studies that used 
chronic x-rays and chronic gamma irradiation yielded 
an aggregate RBE value of 1.19 (95% confidence inter¬ 
val (Cl): 0.88-1.49) and 2.49 (95% Cl: 2.00-2.98), 
respectively. 

Little and Lambert [111] stated that they doubted 
the in vivo cancer data in the studies. Nevertheless, 
their estimates of RBE in relation to late health effects 
(such as cancer) were derived by combining the in vivo 
cancer data estimates for endpoints for other than cell 


survival (and related endpoints) to yield an aggregate 
RBE of 2.19 (95% Cl: 2.04-2.33) and 1.17 (95% Cl: 
0.96-1.39) when using chronic gamma rays and 
chronic x-rays, respectively, as the reference radiation. 

The term “radiation effectiveness factor” (REF) was 
used by Kocher et al. [117] to represent the biological 
effectiveness of a radiation dose for the purpose of 
estimating cancer risks and probability of causation in 
identified individuals. This differs from an RBE in that 
the REF applies strictly to the results of specific radio¬ 
biological studies under controlled conditions. Also, 
the REFs for induction of cancers in humans developed 
in this work were expressed as both a central estimate 
(median) and a subjective probability distribution 
(95% confidence levels) to represent their uncertainty. 

Part of the work by Kocher et al. [117] estimated the 
RBE m for tritium beta particles, where M represents the 
maximum value. Estimates of the RBE M were taken 
from Tables 1-3 of Straume and Carsten [25] where 
three of five studies, using chronic exposure to x-rays, 
had a central estimate of 2-3 for RBE M . They further 
reasoned that “if a nominal biological effectiveness of 
X-rays relative to high-energy gamma rays of 2 is 
assumed on the basis of the probability distribution 
of REF l for orthovoltage X-rays ..., those data suggest 
that RBE m for 3 H beta particles relative to gamma rays 
delivered chronically could be as high as about 4-6.” 
Based on this reasoning, their REF L for “electrons less 
than 15 keV had a 50th percentile value of 2.4 and 
a 95% confidence interval of 1.2-5.0.” 

The Canadian Environmental Protection Act , 1999 
(Environment Canada [118]) requires the federal Min¬ 
isters of the Environment and of Health to prepare and 
publish a Priority Substances List (PSL) that identifies 


Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 2 Track 
average LET in water for various radiations based on a cut¬ 
off energy. A, of 100 eV (based on ICRU [1 1 9]) 


Radiation 

L AiJ -(keV/M.m) 

Cobalt-60 gamma radiation (1,173 and 

0.22 

1,332 keV) 


200 kVp x-rays 

1.7 

Tritium beta radiation (mean 5.7 keV) 

4.7 

50 kVp x-rays 

6.3 
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Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 3 ICRP Publication 67 - [127]-Parameters describing the distribution and 
retention of tritium after acute intakes of tritiated water 



Distribution (%) 


Biological half-life (days 

) 

Age 

HTO component 

OBT component 

HTO component 

OBT component 

3 months 

97 

3 

3.0 

8 

1 year 

97 

3 

3.5 

15 

5 years 

97 

3 

4.6 

19 

10 years 

97 

3 

5.7 

26 

15 years 

97 

3 

7.9 

32 

Adult 

97 

3 

10.0 

40 


substances, including chemicals, groups of chemicals, 
effluents, and wastes, that may be harmful to the envi¬ 
ronment or constitute a danger to human health. In 
complying with the Act, the Ministries of Environment 
Canada and Health Canada undertook an assessment 
of the impact on nonhuman biota from the releases of 
radionuclides from nuclear facilities (Environment 
Canada/Health Canada [118]). Tritium was included 
in the review since it is released to the environment 
from the operation of CANDU nuclear power reactors. 
Although nonhuman biota were the primary focus, 
much of the review included studies looking at the 
effects of tritium on mammals and so is relevant to 
this report. Reproductive effects of tritium exposure 
were of special interest, since reproductive organs are 
one of the most radiosensitive tissues and reproductive 
failure could affect biota populations. The report 
looked at many studies and reviews to determine 
what the investigators called an “ecodosimetry 
weighting factor.” They reported the results of nine 
studies looking at reproductive effects of tritium in 
mammals and fish, which gave tritium radiation RBE 
values from 1.7 to 3.8 (the highest value was due to 
reduction in fish egg fertilization). The report also 
“gamma normalized” (multiplied the RBE by 2, using 
x-rays as a reference to make the value comparable to 
a gamma radiation reference) the RBE value of 
spermhead survival reported by Lambert [49], giving 
an estimated RBE of 4.8. These RBE values were com¬ 
pared to those of Straume and Carsten [25], resulting 
in an “ecodosimetry weighting factor” of 3 for tritium 
radiation for ecotoxicological risk assessment 
purposes. 


Electron Energy and Ionization Path Lengths: Why 
Tritium Radiation Is More Effective Than Gamma 
Radiation The experimental evidence seen in this 
and other reviews provides a convincing argument 
that the RBE for tritium radiation is greater than that 
of 200-250 kVp x-rays and Cobalt-60 or Cesium-137 
gamma radiation. 

The amount of energy lost per unit distance is 
referred to as the linear energy transfer (LET), often 
expressed in units of keV/pm. Interactions between 
radiation and molecules will cause ionization in some 
of the molecules. Electromagnetic radiation, such as 
gamma rays and x-rays has a much lower LET than 
alpha particles. As Table 2 indicates (International 
Commission on Radiological Units and Measurements 
ICRU [119]), low-energy photons and electrons release 
more energy per micrometer than higher energy pho¬ 
tons. However, the lower energy photons release much 
less total energy and travel much shorter distances than 
their higher energy counterparts. 

Photons (gamma rays and x-rays) act indirectly and 
the type of interaction is energy related, causing molec¬ 
ular ionization through photon absorption (photoelec¬ 
tric and pair production) or scattering events 
(Compton interactions). Particle radiation, such as tri¬ 
tium’s beta radiation, can damage key molecules like 
DNA through both direct and indirect interaction. This 
damage occurs from the production of free radicals 
(e.g., hydroxyl) caused by the ionization of water mol¬ 
ecules - which may, in turn, damage DNA. 

The most significant cellular damage caused by 
radiation is breakage of the DNA molecular chain. 
DNA is a double helix, meaning there are two 
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corresponding and linked molecular chains containing 
corresponding nucleic acids. Radiation-induced DNA 
damage usually results in damage to the base mole¬ 
cules; single strand breaks (SSBs), double strand breaks 
(DSBs), DNA-protein cross-links, or a combination of 
some or all of these. The degree of damage is related to 
the density of the radiation track. A large deposition of 
energy within a DNA molecule may cause a cluster of 
damage. If the damage is great, then it may not be fully 
reparable and can cause cell death or permanent chro¬ 
mosome damage. 

Nikjoo and Goodhead [120] suggested that the 
most significant biological effects are caused by sizeable 
clusters of energy deposition and that the net biological 
effect increases with the severity of the initial damage. 
Most of this type of damage is thought to be due to low 
energy secondary electrons that are produced as the 
radiation slows down. They concluded by stating that 
the lower energy electrons are more effective than 
higher energy ones (for example, greater than 
100 keV) in producing complex damage and that this 
was observed in experiments with ultrasoft x-rays. 

Another important aspect is the location of the tri¬ 
tium atom when it disintegrates. HTO will be relatively 
evenly distributed throughout tissues and cells. On the 
other hand, OBT may be incorporated into important 
molecules such as DNA. The release of a beta particle 
from that position has a greater probability of causing 
damage than an HTO molecule in the cellular fluid, for 
example. With respect to the impact of OBT, Chen [120] 
used a Monte Carlo code to generate simulated tracks 
in order to compare the dose mean linear energies 
(keV/pm) for HTO and OBT molecules in spherical 
regions with diameters of 10 nm to 2 pm. The results 
indicated that a mean linear energy for OBT was 
a factor of 1.7 higher than for HTO, using the assump¬ 
tion that the extent of the increase would depend on the 
OBT molecule’s location within the cell. 

Computational models appear to confirm that the 
higher RBE of tritium, as well as that of other low- 
energy radiation, is at least partly due to the high-LET 
and correspondingly short path length of tritium beta 
particles. The relatively large deposition of energy 
within a very small volume induces SSBs and DSBs 
and also causes complex damage that may not be rep¬ 
arable. When the tritium is incorporated into DNA, 
there is a higher probability of biological damage. 


Summary 

The RBE provides a referenced correction factor for 
comparing the effects of different radiations, giving 
direction for the development of a universal measure¬ 
ment of dose, the sievert (Sv). Much of the discussion 
in this report and those of others, such as the AGIR [27] 
and Straume and Carsten [25], has centered upon an 
appropriate single value for the RBE of tritium. 
Although there have been more than 50 different esti¬ 
mates of this value, it is clear considerable variation 
exists. This, combined with uncertainty in radiobiolog¬ 
ical data, makes it difficult to select one value. The 
choice of a reference radiation accounts for much of 
this variability, due to the difference in the RBE of 
x-rays and higher energy gamma rays. Other factors 
contributing to the observed range include: 

• Differences in radiosensitivity of tissues, organs, 
and organisms 

• Different biological endpoints 

• Variation in DDREFs 

• Dosimetry 

• Choice of in vitro or in vivo test systems 

For occupational and public exposures, the most 
relevant endpoint is radiogenic cancer, (particularly 
radiation delivered at occupational or slightly greater 
levels), but there are very few studies at occupational 
dose levels, since most experiments use more than 1 Gy. 
However, overwhelming evidence supports an RBE for 
tritium of at least 2 when pooling the data from all 
studies, including those examining the most relevant 
endpoints, which were reviewed in this report. Given 
the range of observed values, an RBE of at least 2 for 
tritium beta particles should be seen as a general indi¬ 
cation of the greater effectiveness of these particles 
versus low-LET radiation. This would apply to cancer 
induction in humans in the absence of better experi¬ 
mental data and specifically, any tritium-specific epi¬ 
demiological data. 

Dosimetry and Biokinetics 

Calculating the committed effective dose received as 
a result of taking tritium into the body is done in two 
steps. First, a model describing the behavior of the 
tritiated compound taken into the body is used to pre¬ 
dict where the tritium will go in the body and the rate at 
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which it will be removed from the body. Such a model is 
known as a biokinetic model. Second, a dosimetric 
model is used to calculate how much tritium will decay 
while it is in the various organs and tissues of the body 
and how much of the energy from the beta particles it 
emits during decay will be absorbed by the body. This 
allows us to calculate the dose resulting from the intake 
of tritium. Because tritium is removed gradually from 
the body after an intake, the committed effective dose 
takes into account the dose received for 50 years follow¬ 
ing the intake of a radionuclide into the body. 

Since the energy carried by tritium beta radiation is 
of short range, all of its energy is absorbed in the tissues 
and organs in which the tritium atoms are located. This 
describes the dosimetric model for tritium. The 
biokinetic model for tritium is more complex and 
depends on the type of tritiated compound taken into 
the body. 

This section presents the main biokinetic models 
used for calculating dose as a result of taking tritium 
compounds into the body, either by inhalation, inges¬ 
tion, or absorption through the skin. In particular, it 
presents the tritium biokinetic models recommended 
by the International Commission on Radiological Pro¬ 
tection (ICRP) and the basis for these models. Other 
models are also considered, which take into account 
types of exposures that are not considered by the ICRP 
models or give a more accurate description of the 
biokinetics of certain tritiated compounds. Examples 
of applications of the tritium dosimetric model are also 
provided by presenting dose coefficients calculated 
with the biokinetic models discussed. 

Overview of Current ICRP Models for Tritiated 
Water and Organically Bound Tritium 

Tritium may enter the body by inhalation, absorption 
through skin, and ingestion. The first two are the most 
frequent forms of intake in the workplace, while all 
three routes of intake can contribute to exposures to 
members of the public. Skin contact with tritium- 
contaminated surfaces, such as metal and glass, has 
been shown to result in the formation of OBT in the 
body. Skin contact is therefore considered as a different 
mode of intake compared to the absorption of HTO 
through skin, and has also been shown to be a route of 
intake in the workplace [7]. 


The fate of tritium once taken into the body is 
determined mostly by its chemical form in the external 
environment. One can expect to find HTO in most 
workplaces and environmental media where tritium is 
present. In most OBT compounds, tritium that is 
bound to oxygen, nitrogen, phosphorus, or sulfur will 
exchange freely with hydrogen in water. Therefore, it 
has the same metabolism and distribution in the body 
as HTO and is called the exchangeable bound tritium 
fraction. Tritium bound to carbon will not exchange 
with hydrogen in water. Tritium in such C-H bonds is 
known as nonexchangeable bound tritium. In general, 
considerations of the biokinetics of OBT refer to the 
nonexchangeable component that exhibits retention 
times determined by carbon turnover rather than 
HTO kinetics. 

Tritiated compounds may also exist in particulate 
forms, such as airborne particles that contain tritium. 
The retention and clearance of these particulates in the 
respiratory tract depend on several factors, for exam¬ 
ple, the particle’s size and chemical composition. For 
the purpose of dose assessment, tritium absorbed into 
blood after tritiated particulates have been inhaled is 
treated as HTO after it has left the lungs [122-125]. 
Although tritium beta rays are partially self-attenuated 
within the particle, the dose to the lower lung - from 
particles that slowly dissolve - can be up to two orders 
of magnitude higher than that from the same activity of 
inhaled HTO [126]. 

The tritiated compounds are therefore categorized 
according to the metabolic model that best describes 
their dynamics after uptake. Two primary metabolic 
models, which are discussed in this section, are used to 
estimate the dose from tritiated compounds: 

• The HTO model , which is used to estimate the dose 
resulting from intakes of HTO or other tritiated 
compounds that partially convert to HTO after 
being taken into the body 

• The OBT model , used to estimate the dose resulting 
from intakes of various tritiated organic com¬ 
pounds (nonexchangeable bound tritium) 

A third model, which applies to tritium absorbed 
through the skin from HT-contaminated surfaces, is 
also described. Finally, the biokinetics of tritiated com¬ 
pounds in relation to pregnancy and to nursing is 
discussed in this section. 
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Internal Dosimetry of Tritiated Compounds Using 
the ICRP HTO Model 

The ICRP Model for the Inhalation and Ingestion of 
Tritiated Water The ICRP HTO model [127], illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 2, is used to assess doses for: 

• Intakes of HTO 

• HTO formed following intakes as HT 

• Tritiated hydrocarbon vapors and gases 

• Tritiated particulates 

For intakes as HTO, the model assumes instanta¬ 
neous translocation to blood. It is further assumed that 
HTO is transferred from the blood, with a biological 
half-life of 6 h and then distributed uniformly through¬ 
out the body. The model assumes that 97% of tritium 
taken in remains as HTO once distributed, while 3% is 
converted to OBT. In adults, HTO is retained with 
a biological half-life of 10 days, and OBT is retained 
with the biological half-life of carbon, which is 40 days. 
HTO is assumed to be distributed uniformly through¬ 
out the 42 L of body water. The assumed partitioning 
between HTO and OBT after acute intakes of HTO in 
various age groups, as well as corresponding biological 
half-lives, is given in Table 3 [128]. 

The model used to derive the committed effective 
dose per unit intake (dose coefficient) to adults 
resulting from the intake of HTO, as recommended 
by the ICRP [125, 128] and is based on Fig. 2. This 
model considers the ICRP’s recommendations for 
radiation weighting factors as well as tissue weighting 
factors. The committed effective dose per unit intake is 



Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Figure 2 

ICRP Publication 71 - [1 25]-Model for the biokinetics of 
tritiated water 


the computed effective dose received up to 50 years 
following a single intake for adults and up to 70 years 
for intakes by infants and children. The value for 
intakes of HTO by adults computed by the ICRP is 
1.8 x 10“ 11 Sv/Bq. A slightly different dose coefficient, 
2.0 x 10“ 11 Sv/Bq, was recommended by Health Can¬ 
ada and the Canadian Nuclear Safety Commission 
[129, 130] and incorporated in past regulatory docu¬ 
ments [131]. The ICRP dose coefficient is based on the 
assumption that dose from HTO is received by 68.8 kg 
of tissue, which includes several kilograms of 
noncellular bone. This value was derived from the 
total body mass of 70 kg minus the masses of the 
contents of the gastrointestinal tract (1,005 g), urinary 
bladder (102 g), and of the gall bladder (62 g) [5]. 
Because the relevant dose is that to the nucleus of 
sensitive cells from contained HTO, the Atomic Energy 
Control Board (now the Canadian Nuclear Safety 
Commission) recommended using a dose coefficient 
of 2.0 x 10 -11 Sv/Bq to assess the dose resulting from 
intakes of HTO. This recommendation considered dose 
received by 63 kg of soft tissue: a mass equal to the mass 
of the total body (70 kg), minus the skeleton mass 
(10 kg). Because the latter includes radiosensitive mar¬ 
row, the mass of the marrow (3 kg) must be included in 
the dose calculation. The dose coefficient of 2.0 x 
10“ 11 Sv/Bq considered dose to a mass of 70 kg — 
10 kg+3 kg = 63 kg [5]. Furthermore, the dose coeffi¬ 
cient recommended by the Federal Provincial Working 
Group on Bioassay and In Vivo Monitoring [129], 
2.0 xlO -11 Sv/Bq, assumed that 97.8% of tritium 
entering the body as HTO remained as HTO, with 
a biological half-life of 9.7 days, while 2.2% was 
converted to OBT and was retained with a biological 
half-life of 48.5 days [132]. 

More recently, the ICRP model for HTO [128] was 
used to calculate the dose to 68.8 kg of soft tissue, with 
corrections using the updated values of 10.5 kg for 
skeleton mass and 3.65 kg for marrow mass [133]. 
The resulting dose coefficient was 2.0 x 10 -11 Sv/Bq, 
a value that the CNSC continues to recommend and 
use [130]. 

The contribution of the OBT fraction to dose in the 
ICRP’s HTO model has been shown to be about 10% 
[132, 134]. This has been verified to be adequate for 
dose estimates under both acute and chronic intakes 
[135, 136]. 
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Absorption of HTO Through Skin HTO is also 
known to be absorbed through skin from the vapor 
phase or the liquid phase, i.e., by immersion [3, 4,137] . 
The ICRP [125] addresses HTO intake via skin absorp¬ 
tion by reference to Osborne [137], Hill and Johnson 
[7], and Myers and Johnson [109], the latter being 
a literature review. About 1% of HTO activity per m 3 
in air is taken to be absorbed through the skin per minute. 
This results in absorption through the skin contributing 
about one third of the total HTO intake for a given HTO 
concentration in air when the exposed individual is active 
during exposure (breathing in more air than when at 
rest). Using the same assumptions, the amount of HTO 
absorbed through the skin in a given time is about equal 
to the amount inhaled in the same period of time when 
the exposed individual is at rest during exposure. 

ICRP Model for the Inhalation of Elemental Tritium 

Gas Following inhalation of elemental tritium gas 
(HT), a small fraction (about 0.01%) [138] of the 
inhaled activity is dissolved in body fluids and then 
oxidized to HTO. The latter is the predominant con¬ 
tributor to dose. HT gas is not significantly absorbed 
through the skin and does not readily convert to HTO 
on the skin. Irradiation of the lungs from inhaled HT 
gas does not significantly increase the committed effec¬ 
tive dose [139] because of the short range in tissue of 
this tritium beta particle (see Section The Inhalation of 
Elemental Tritium Gas). The dose coefficient for the 


inhalation of HT gas is therefore taken to be 0.01% of 
that used for the inhalation of HTO. 

Tritiated Hydrocarbons Various forms of tritiated 
hydrocarbons have been identified. Tritiated methane 
(CTH 3 ) is the only such tritiated compound for which 
the ICRP recommends a dose coefficient based on the 
HTO model. CTH 3 is known to form as a result of 
microbial degradation within tritiated waste. About 1% 
of inhaled CTH 3 is assumed to be converted to HTO 
[140]. The dose coefficient for CTH 3 is therefore 1% of 
that for HTO. The HTO model is not recommended for 
interpreting bioassay data collected following an intake 
of CTH 3 ; the use of workplace or environmental data is 
more appropriate. The ICRP approach is considered to 
give a conservative dose coefficient [140]. 

Summary of Dose Coefficients Based on the ICRP 
HTO Model Table 4 presents the ICRPs 
recommended dose coefficients for tritiated particu¬ 
lates, as well as for other tritiated compounds [141]. 

Table 5 illustrates the effect of age on the dose per 
unit intake for the inhalation of HTO and compares 
these dose coefficients to the value for adults. 

Internal Dosimetry of Tritiated Compounds Using 
the ICRP OBT Model 

Figure 3 illustrates the ICRP model [125, 127] used to 
assess doses that result from the intake of unspecified 


Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 4 ICRP Publication 72. [141]. Dose coefficients based on the ICRP HTO 
model for various tritiated compounds, modes of intake and age groups 




Dose coefficient (Sv/Bq) 


Tritiated compound 

Mode of intake 

Infants (1 year old) 

Adults 

HTO a 

Inhalation 

4.8 x 10“" 

1.8x10“" 

HTO 

Ingestion 

4.8 x 10“" 

1.8x10“" 

HT 

Inhalation 

4.8 x 10“" 

1.8x 10“ 15 

cth 3 

Inhalation 

4.8 x 10“ 13 

1.8x 10“ 13 

Type F particulates 6 

Inhalation 

2.0 x 10“" 

6.2 x 10“ 12 

Type M particulates 6 

Inhalation 

2.7 x 10“ 10 

4.5x10“" 

Type S particulates 6 

Inhalation 

I.Ox 10“ 9 

2.6 x 10“ 10 


a The dose from the inhalation of HTO does not include absorption through the skin and should be increased by a factor of 1.5 in order to 
account for it 

b Dose coefficients shown for particulates of 1 jim activity median aerodynamic diameter (AMAD) 
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organic forms of OBT. It assumes that OBT, once taken 
into the body, is translocated to blood completely and 
instantaneously and then distributed uniformly 
throughout body tissues. In the absence of specific 
information on the inhaled organic compound, it is 
assumed that tritium absorbed to blood will behave as 
it does after ingestion (i.e., that 50% is retained as OBT 
in body tissues and that 50% is catabolized to HTO) 
and that its turnover time will be similar to those of 
water. 

It is assumed that tritium inhaled as organic com¬ 
pounds is absorbed to blood instantaneously and is 
transferred from blood with a biological half-life of 
6 h, with 50% retained as OBT in body tissues and 
50% catabolized to HTO [142]. 

Data on the metabolic processes and retention of 
nonbiological tritiated organic compounds (such as 


Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 5 ICRP 
Publication 72 [141]. Dose coefficients for HTO inhalation 
for various age groups 


Age 

Dose coefficient 
(Sv/Bq) 

Ratio of dose coefficient 
to that of adult 

3 months 

6.4x10"" 

3.6 

1 year 

4.8x10'" 

2.7 

5 years 

3.1 x 10"" 

1.7 

10 years 

2.3x10"" 

1.3 

15 years 

1.8x10"" 

1.0 

Adult 

1.8x10"" 

1.0 


tritiated oils and solvents) following inhalation are 
scarce [7]. These compounds are therefore not consid¬ 
ered further in this section. 

Tritiated organic compounds in the diet may 
include tritiated proteins, fats, and carbohydrates. The 
ICRP model for the ingestion of OBT [127] is intended 
to represent normal dietary content of these different 
forms. The model was developed in the absence of good 
information about the specific proportions of OBT in 
components of the human diet and how tritium is 
incorporated into organic molecules in body tissues. 

In this model, it is assumed that all ingested triti¬ 
ated organic compounds are completely absorbed from 
the gastrointestinal tract to blood, after which the tri¬ 
tium from these compounds is uniformly distributed 
in tissue. In reality, the distribution of tritium in the 
various tissues will depend on the chemical form of the 
tritium and the metabolic activity of the individual 
tissue. 

Experimental studies of the relative incorporation 
of tritium into OBT in body tissues following intakes of 
HTO and OBT suggest that about 9-45% of tritium 
from dietary OBT is incorporated into body OBT. The 
ICRP OBT model therefore conservatively assumes that 
after tritium is absorbed from blood (in adults), further 
to ingestion as OBT: 

• Fifty percent of tritium will follow the metabolic 
behavior of carbon, having a biological half-life of 
40 days. 

• Fifty percent of tritium will behave as HTO, having 
a biological half-life of 10 days. 



Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Figure 3 

ICRP Publication 71 - [1 24]-Model for the biokinetics of organically bound tritium 
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Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 6 ICRP Publication 67 [128]. Partitioning between HTO and OBT after 
dietary intakes of OBT 



Distribution (%) 


Biological half-life (days 

) 

Age 

HTO component 

OBT component 

HTO component 

OBT component 

3 months 

50 

50 

3.0 

8 

1 year 

50 

50 

3.5 

15 

5 years 

50 

50 

4.6 

19 

10 years 

50 

50 

5.7 

26 

15 years 

50 

50 

7.9 

32 

Adult 

50 

50 

10.0 

40 


It should be noted that less than 10% of OBT in diet 
is excreted in the form of OBT in urine (mostly in the 
form of urea), and ~3% OBT is excreted in feces. 

Table 6 gives the assumed partitioning between 
HTO and OBT and corresponding biological half-lives, 
after dietary intakes of OBT in various age groups 
[128]. The ICRP’s recommended dose coefficients for 
OBT are shown in Table 7 [141]. Table 8 shows the 
effect of age on dose per unit intake for the ingestion 
of OBT 

Intakes of Tritium in Relation to Pregnancy and 
Nursing 

Pregnancy and Tritium Intake The ICRP [142] has 
provided biokinetic and dosimetric models and dose 
coefficients for the embryo, the fetus, and the newborn 
as a result of intakes of radionuclides by the mother. 

In prenatal dosimetry, the term “embryo” refers to 
the developing offspring up to the end of week 8 of 
pregnancy, including the initial stages of growth up to 
the end of organogenesis. At this time, the embryo 
weighs less than about 10 g. During this stage, the 
dose to the fetus is assumed to be the same as that to 
the uterus wall. 

The term “fetus” refers to the developing offspring 
after week 8 of pregnancy. During this stage of preg¬ 
nancy, doses to fetal organs and tissues are calculated 
using biokinetic models that describe tritium behavior 
in the fetus itself, as this behavior will differ from the 
assumed tritium behavior in the mother. For the ICRP 
[142] report, models that take into account existing 
relevant biokinetic data were developed to calculate 


Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 7 ICRP 
Publication 72 [141]. Dose coefficients based on the ICRP 
OBT model for various modes of intake and age groups 




Dose coefficient (Sv/Bq) 

Tritiated 

compound 

Mode of 
intake 

Infants (1 year 
old) 

Adults 

OBT 

Inhalation 

1.1 x1(T 10 

4.1 x 10“" 

OBT 

Ingestion 

1.2 x 10“ 10 

4.2 x io _ " 


Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 8 ICRP 
Publication 72 [1 41 ]. Dose coefficients for OBT ingestion for 
various age groups 


Age 

Dose coefficient 
(Sv/Bq) 

Ratio of dose coefficient 
to that of adult 

3 months 

1 .2 x 10“ 10 

2.9 

1 year 

1 .2 x 10“ 10 

2.9 

5 years 

7.3 x icr" 

1.7 

10 years 

5.7x10“" 

1.4 

15 years 

4.2x10“" 

1.0 

Adult 

4.2x10“" 

1.0 


dose to offspring. Data collected from studies in ani¬ 
mals, and in humans where available, and were used as 
the basis for biokinetic models for the transfer of 
radionuclides to the fetus. These data also provide 
a basis for the relative concentrations of radionuclides 
averaged for the whole body of the fetus (C F ) and the 
mother (C M ). The ratios of C F :C M are mainly taken 
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Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 9 ICRP Publication 88 [142]. Selected prenatal and infant dose coefficients 


Tritiated compound type and mode 
of intake 

Prenatal dose coefficients (Sv/Bq) 

Acute maternal Chronic maternal 

intakes 3 intakes' 3 

Dose coefficients for 3 month old 
(Sv/Bq) 

HTO inhalation 

3.6X1CT 11 

3.1 x10“" 

6.4x10“" 

HTO ingestion 

3.6x10“" 

3.1 x10“" 

6.4x10“" 

OBT ingestion 

7.6X1CT 11 

6.3x10“" 

1.2x 10“ 10 


a Values are for acute intakes at the end of week 10 of pregnancy. Acute intakes occurring at other times yield lower dose coefficients 
b Chronic intake begins at start of pregnancy and lasts for the duration of the pregnancy 


from studies presenting data at short times postintake. 
The ICRP [142] report conservatively assumed that the 
recommended C F :C M ratios applied to the time of 
intake and remained constant throughout pregnancy. 

The ICRP [142] report presents dose coefficients 
for both chronic and acute maternal intakes by inhala¬ 
tion or ingestion. Acute intakes from 6 months before 
conception until the end of week 35 of pregnancy are 
considered. The report also provides chronic intakes 
lasting from 5 years or 1 year before conception until 
the time of conception, as well as chronic intakes last¬ 
ing for the duration of the pregnancy. Effective doses to 
the offspring until birth, per unit intake by the mother, 
are presented, along with total committed effective 
doses to the offspring up to age 70, including doses 
resulting from radionuclides retained by the offspring 
at birth and doses received in utero. 

HTO rapidly crosses the placenta after it is inhaled 
or ingested by the mother. Dose to the fetus resulting 
from such intakes depends on the water content of the 
fetus over the course of its development. As gestation 
progresses, water content decreases, while amounts of 
protein, fat, and minerals increase. The percentage of 
total body water decreases from about 93-95% at week 
6 of pregnancy to 70-72% at birth. For comparison, the 
percentage of total body water in a nonpregnant 
woman is about 50%. While maternal total body 
water content is known to increase during pregnancy, 
studies disagree on the absolute values of total body 
water content. This disagreement is related to data on 
fetal body water content and the derivation of the 
amniotic fluid volume. However, calculations have 
shown that the maternal biological half-life of HTO 
varies from about 10 days at the start of pregnancy to 


about 12 days at term. This variation in the biological 
half-life does not significantly affect the ICRP fetal dose 
coefficients for HTO [142]. 

Until week 8 of pregnancy, the dose to the embryo is 
taken to be equal to that of the uterus. This dose is 
proportional to the concentration of HTO in maternal 
body water. For dose to the fetus (after week 8), the 
HTO concentration in fetal body water is taken to be 
equal to that in the mother. 

Using an average body water content of 80% for the 
fetus and 50% for the mother, the ICRP uses a C F :C M 
ratio of 1.6 for HTO dose coefficients. This C F :C M ratio 
of 1.6 is applied to both the HTO and OBT compo¬ 
nents for intakes of OBT. Fetal tritium is assumed to be 
uniformly distributed throughout all tissues. Following 
birth, the biokinetic model for the 3-month-old [127] 
is used to assess dose to the newborn. Table 9 presents 
selected prenatal dose coefficients with comparisons to 
dose coefficients for the 3-month-old. 

These dose coefficients are greater than other 
chronic dose coefficients tabulated by the ICRP [142], 
namely for chronic intakes starting 5 years and 1 year 
before pregnancy and lasting until the start of 
pregnancy. 

Nursing and Tritium Intake The ICRP [143] has 
recommended dose coefficients for newborns from 
intakes of radionuclides in maternal milk resulting 
from maternal intakes. As with prenatal doses, acute 
and chronic intakes by the mother are considered for 
intakes by both ingestion and inhalation. Nursing is 
assumed to continue for 6 months after birth, and 
ingestion dose coefficients for infants are applied 
[128]. Maternal intakes during pregnancy and during 
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Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 10 ICRP 
Publication 95 [143]. Selected nursing infant dose 
coefficients 



Dose coefficient (Sv/Bq) 

Tritiated compound 
type and mode of intake 

Acute 

maternal 

intakes 3 

Chronic 

maternal 

intakes' 3 

HTO inhalation 

2.2x10“" 

2.0x10“" 

HTO ingestion 

2.2x10“" 

2.0x10“" 

OBT ingestion 

3.5x10“" 

3.0x10“" 


a Values are based on acute maternal intake at 1 week after birth 
b Acute intakes occurring at other times yield lower dose 
coefficients 


lactation are also considered. The ICRP’s approach 
estimates the activity of radionuclides transferred to 
milk as a function of maternal intake for various intake 
scenarios (acute or chronic intake regimes, and for 
various maternal intake times relative to birth). 

The HTO and OBT models described in previously 
were modified by the ICRP [143] to account for trans¬ 
fer to milk. The rate of OBT transfer to milk was taken 
to be that of carbon. The ICRP [143] presented dose 
coefficients based on the assumptions of 6 feeds per day 
and an average daily intake by the infant of 0.8 L. 
Table 10 shows selected dose coefficients for doses to 
nursing infants resulting from maternal intakes of 
tritium. 

Review of Currently Available Information about the 
Biokinetics of Tritiated Compounds 

Dosimetry of Tritiated Compounds Using the HTO 
Model The parameters in the ICRP’s HTO biokinetic 
model described above include the water and carbon 
biological half-lives and the HTO/OBT partitioning 
coefficients. The bases for biological half-lives and the 
HTO/OBT partitioning coefficients are discussed 
below. 

Several studies have examined the biological half- 
life of HTO in adults. Butler and Leroy [144] found this 
parameter to vary with water intake (decreasing with 
increasing water intake rate), ambient temperature 
(decreasing with increasing ambient temperature), 
and age (decreasing with increasing age in adults). 


In this study, 310 cases of HTO intakes showed the 
biological half-life to vary from about 4 to 18 days, 
with a mean of 9.5 days. Other studies used fewer 
cases, but showed similar results for HTO [7]: from 6 
days for eight cases [145] to 12 days for five cases [146]. 
The ICRP’s HTO model adopted a biological half-life 
of 10 days for adults. 

The biological half-life of 40 days that is used for the 
OBT compartment in body tissues is based on carbon 
turnover in the body. This was derived from the ratio of 
the Reference Man [5] carbon body content (16 kg) to 
the daily carbon intake (0.3 kg per day) and yields 
a biological half-life for carbon (0.693 x 16 kg/0.3 kg/ 
day = 37 days). The calculated value of 37 days was 
rounded to 40 days in the ICRP model. 

Some studies have also reported a longer lived 
component, which represents retained tritium that 
has a biological half-life greater than water or that of 
carbon in the HTO model. Such a component contrib¬ 
utes to the committed effective dose and may influence 
how bioassay data are interpreted. Example results 
from such studies are shown in Table 11. In general, 
OBT in compartment 3 has a long biological half-life 
relative to the half-life of 40 days used in the ICRP 
model for OBT. OBT in this long-lived compartment 
represents less than 1% of total OBT. Taylor [157] has 
taken this long-lived compartment into account in 
HTO modeling. This is discussed further later in this 
section. 

The partitioning of HTO and OBT after intakes of 
tritium as HT was examined by Takeda and Kasida 
[158] as part of a study of the biokinetics of HTO in 
rats. These investigators found that “initially, the ratio 
of tissue-bound tritium to total tritium was about 3% 
in the kidney and 1-5% in other tissues.” Based on this 
study, the ICRP model assumes that 3% of initial HTO 
intakes are partitioned to OBT. Other investigators 
have found values of less than 1%; for example, Snyder 
et al. [149] reported a value of 0.4%, based on a single 
human exposure case. A study of an unplanned acute 
HTO intake incident involving eight male workers 
suggested a long-term component (average T Vl of 74 
±18 days), which accounted for 0.5%±0.2% of the 
initial HTO intake [156]. Balonov et al. [146] also 
reported a long-term component partitioning fraction 
of 0.5% for a human subject (compared to 3% in the 
ICRP HTO model). 
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Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 11 Selected tritium retention half-lives in humans following intakes of 
tritiated water 


Biological half-life (days) 


Number of Compartment 1 (body Compartment 2 Compartment 3 

Study cases water) (organically bound) (organically bound) 


Pinson and 
Langham [3] 

9 

11.3 



Foy et al. [147] 

10 

5-11 

(mean: 7.5) 



Wylie etal. [148] 

7 

6.4-12.1 
(mean: 8.5) 



Butler and Leroy 
[144] 

310 

4-18 

(mean: 9.5) 



Osborne [137] 

30 

6.4-14.4 
(mean: 10.5) 



Snyder et al. [149] 

1 

8.7 

34 


Sanders and 

Reinig [150] 

1 

6.1 a 

23 

344 

Minder [151] 

1 


10-30 

139-230 

Lambert et al. 

[152] 

1 

9.1 b 

36 


Moghissi et al. 
[153] c 

2 


21 and 33 

280 and 2,020 d 

Moghissi et al. 

[154] e 

3 


21 and 26 

280 and 550 

350±190 f 

Bennet [155] 


8.7 

30 

550 

Balonov et al. [146] 


12 

39-76 


Rudran [145] 

8 

3.3-7.7 
(mean: 6.0) 

30.8-131 
(mean: 81.7) 


Trivedi et al. [156] 

8 

6.2-12.8 9 
(mean: 8.4) 

58-104 

(mean: 74±18) 



a Oral diuretic administered from days 3 to 35 postintake 
b HT/HTO acute intake 

c Data for two tritium luminous dial painters collected 6-10 months after termination of employment 
d Long-term behaviour of the data in one subject is attributed to seasonal effects, as described by Pinson [3] 
e Based on additional data from subjects used in Moghissi et al. [153] 
f Data for a third subject, which was introduced in this study 

9 During the initial period when the exposed individuals increased fluid intakes, for 1 month postintake, the biological half-life varied from 
5.0 to 8.1 days with a mean of 6.3 days 



More recently, a three-compartment model was 
developed to assess HTO excretion data from the lim¬ 
ited human data that have been published [157]. 
A three-component exponential function was derived 


to represent the urinary excretion data from these 
studies. However, it was noted that results showed 
reasonably wide variations, both in observed biological 
half-lives and in proportions of total tritium entering 
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Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 12 Param¬ 
eters for the HTO model recommended by Taylor [157] 


Model 

component 

Distribution 

(%) 

Biological half-life 
(days) 

HTO 

99 

10 

OBT a 

0.98 

40 

OBT b 

0.02 

350 


a Short-term OBT compartment 
b Long-term OBT compartment 


the compartments (OBT), which turn over more slowly 
[157]. The model parameters are shown in Table 12. 
The resulting dose per unit intake of HTO by adults, 
based on this model, is 1.7 x 10 -11 Sv/Bq. The current 
ICRP dose coefficient for HTO is 1.8 xlO -11 Sv/Bq 
[139]. This change would not be relevant for routine 
monitoring situations, where the dose is estimated by 
interpolating the tritium concentration in body water, 
between tritium-in-urine measurements taken fre¬ 
quently (for instance, every 2 weeks). 

This latter method of dose estimation is indepen¬ 
dent of the time between intake and submission of 
a urine sample for tritium-in-urine measurement. 
Worker monitoring programs based on urine bioassay 
are typically used for routine monitoring when tritium 
doses are not significant, typically in cases that involve 
less than a few millisievert per year. Also, these pro¬ 
grams are designed so that urine samples are submitted 
frequently enough to ensure accurate dose estimates. 
The method currently used to estimate doses from 
measurements of the concentration of tritium in 
urine has been described [129]. Workers’ tritium-in- 
urine concentration is determined using liquid scintil¬ 
lation analysis. Linear interpolation is carried out 
between successive bioassay results, in order to calcu¬ 
late the workers’ effective dose received between urine 
samples. Doses received during each annual monitor¬ 
ing period are summed to obtain the annual dose. The 
committed effective dose, resulting from intakes of 
tritium during the year, but received during the follow¬ 
ing year (as a result of tritium retention in the body) is 
also calculated by multiplying the year’s last bioassay 
sample result by a committed dose factor [129, 131]. 

Taylor’s model would be relevant for special bioas¬ 
say monitoring following unplanned significant intakes 


of HTO, where individual monitoring may extend sev¬ 
eral weeks postintake and when the individual has been 
removed from work that might result in further intakes 
of tritium. 

Absorption of HTO Through Skin The absorption 
of tritium through skin from either the vapor phase or 
the liquid phase has been investigated by various 
authors, such as Pinson and Langham [3], DeLong 
et al. [4], and Osborne [137]. DeLong et al. [4] exposed 
mice, rats, and human adult volunteers (all males) to 
HTO vapor in air. Animals were sacrificed following 
exposure and urine samples were collected from 
human subjects for 48 h after the end of exposure. 
Water absorption rates, calculated from measurements 
of tritium in blood and total body water, suggest a lag 
in the distribution of the absorbed water. Absorption of 
tritium through the skin was the same when skin was 
covered with a cloth (cotton) as when it was not cov¬ 
ered. The rate of water absorption was also found to be 
proportional to water vapor pressure. This suggests 
a single diffusion mechanism for percutaneous absorp¬ 
tion. The data also suggests that the rate of percutane¬ 
ous absorption of tritium from HTO in air is about the 
same as the rate of pulmonary absorption from the 
same atmosphere. 

Pinson and Langham [3] exposed human subjects’ 
forearm skin to HTO in the form of vapor as well as 
water. When exposed to HTO vapor, the average 
absorption rate was 0.018 mg/cm 2 /min, compared 
with exposure to HTO in the liquid phase, where the 
absorption rate through skin was 0.04-0.065 mg/cm 2 / 
min. The average absorption rate when exposed to 
HTO vapor was larger than could be accounted for by 
diffusion due to vapor pressure alone. A faster rate of 
uptake during short exposures was explained by 
a blotter effect (the ability of a material to draw 
a liquid into it). The study also found that the skin 
absorption rate increased with increasing skin temper¬ 
ature. As with DeLong [4], Pinson and Langham [3] 
found that “the quantity of HTO entering the body 
through the total skin, when exposed to an atmosphere 
containing a given activity per unit volume, would be 
about equal to that entering through the lungs.” 

Osborne [137] exposed volunteers (whole-body 
exposure) to HTO in air and measured tritium in 
urine. As with Pinson and Langham [3], Osborne 
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found a correlation between skin absorption rate and 
skin temperature. Overall, skin absorption rates were 
found to be similar to those reported by Pinson and 
Langham [3]. Osborne [137] also reported that the 
total skin intake rate assumed by the ICRP at that 
time [159] was twice the average intake rate observed. 
The assumption used in ICRP [159] was that the 
amount of tritium absorbed through the skin was 
equal to the amount inhaled. The assumption now is 
that the amount of tritium absorbed through the skin is 
half the amount inhaled. 

The Inhalation of Elemental Tritium Gas The ICRP 
[134] recommended basing HT inhalation dose pri¬ 
marily on exposure of the lung, as opposed to exposure 
of the skin. Oxidation of HT to HTO in vivo was not 
considered at that time. The ICRP s Derived Air Con¬ 
centration (DAC) [134] is calculated such that a typical 
worker breathing air, with a constant concentration of 
a specified radionuclide equal to the derived air con¬ 
centration (DAC) for an entire working year, would 
receive a committed effective dose of 50 mSv. It should 
be noted the DAC is now based on a committed effec¬ 
tive dose of 20 mSv. The DAC recommended at that 
time by the ICRP for HT was 2 x 10 10 Bq/m 3 compared 
with that for HTO, which was 8 x 10 5 Bq/m 3 . 

A small fraction of inhaled elemental tritium gas is 
converted to HTO in the body. The absorption of HT 
through skin appears to be negligible and it does not 
convert to HTO on contact with skin [7] . Compared to 
HTO, HT is slightly soluble in body fluids and has 
a much lower uptake into biological systems. After 
inhalation, most HT is exhaled, but a small fraction is 
dissolved in body fluids and then oxidized to HTO by 
bacteria in the GI tract [160]. This is the only known 
biological site of HT oxidation [160]. 

The studies of Pinson and Laugham [3] and 
Peterman et al. [138] indicate that exposure to HT 
results in the excretion of HTO in urine, and that 
HTO formed from the oxidation of HT is retained in 
the body and excreted with the usual biological half- 
life of about 10 days. About 0.01% of HT gas inhaled 
by human volunteers was converted to HTO in the 
body [138]. 

Using HT and HTO biokinetic models proposed by 
Peterman et al. [ 138] , in parallel with human volunteer 
HT inhalation data, it was concluded at the time that 


the committed effective dose from inhaled HT was 
dominated by two roughly equal contributors: dose to 
lungs resulting from HT in inhaled air and dose from 
HTO formed by the oxidation of HT. 

The ICRP has since recommended [139, 161] 
a revised dose coefficient for inhalation of HT gas. 
This stems from two sources: the work by Peterman 
et al. [138], described above, and the ICRP’s revision of 
the human respiratory tract model - in particular, 
consideration of human respiratory tract morphology. 
The short range of tritium beta particles (6 pm in 
tissue) is such that most of the energy is not deposited 
in target cells of the respiratory tract. The average cell 
depth of these cells’ nuclei ranges from about 10 to 
50 pm in the extrathoracic, bronchial, and bronchiolar 
regions of the respiratory tract [139]. In the current 
ICRP [139] model of the respiratory tract, tritium beta 
particles are taken to deliver dose only in the alveolar- 
interstitial (Al) region after inhalation of HT. As 
discussed by Trivedi and Gentner [162], the nuclei of 
target cells within the Al region are at depths of less 
than 10 pm and can be assumed to receive some dose 
from HT. 

The lung dose rate calculated with the ICRP Publi¬ 
cation 66 model [139] is about one third of the mean 
lung dose rate calculated with the ICRP Publication 30 
[134] model. As a result, the effective dose per unit 
intake resulting from oxidized HT is several times 
higher than that due to the direct irradiation of the 
lungs by HT gas. 

The revised ICRP HT dose coefficient, 1.8 x 
10 -15 Sv/Bq, is 10,000 times less than the coefficient 
for HTO [161]. This dose coefficient includes only the 
oxidation of HT into HTO, and not direct irradiation 
of the lungs by HT gas in air. The latter might increase 
the committed effective dose by about 20%. In cases 
where the dose is predominantly due to HT, exposure 
of the lungs should be taken into account. 

It also follows from the above that the committed 
effective dose resulting from HT inhalation can be 
estimated using measurements of HTO concentration 
in urine [162]. 

An upper limit on the lung dose resulting from HT 
gas in the lungs can be calculated from HTO-in-urine 
measurements. However, this upper bound assumes 
that the entire intake occurred as HT. Some or all of 
the HTO in urine may have actually resulted from the 
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inhalation of HTO. Calculated in this manner, the 
contribution of lung dose to the committed effective 
dose is most likely overestimated, unless the HT to 
HTO ratio in air is known [162]. Consequently, when 
workers are exposed to both HTO and HT, the main 
contributor to dose is HTO and doses are not signifi¬ 
cant, it is adequate to calculate their dose from mea¬ 
surements of HTO in urine, without calculating an 
upper bound to lung dose from HT. When the dose is 
significant (e.g., more than a few millisievert for 
workers or close to the dose limit for members of the 
public), and due mainly to HT, exposure of the lungs 
should be taken into account by increasing the HT dose 
coefficient by 20%. 

Intake Resulting from Skin Contact with Tritium- 
Gas-Contaminated Surfaces Studies have examined 
the behavior of tritium in the body as a result of skin 
contact with HT-contaminated metal surfaces (HT dis¬ 
solves in most materials). These studies found that 
OBT from such skin contact exposures [163] is 
excreted in urine. In turn, the type of tritiated com¬ 
pound produced in the body as a result of the skins 
contact with tritium will determine the resulting com¬ 
mitted effective dose. 

Elemental tritium gas and HTO are known to sorb 
to surfaces. There is negligible absorption of airborne 
elemental tritium gas through skin, but exposure of 
skin to tritium-gas-contaminated surfaces has been 
shown to result in the absorption of tritium - both as 
HTO and OBT [163]. When metal surfaces contami¬ 
nated with tritium gas were applied to the inside fore¬ 
arm of four human volunteers, urinary excretion of 
tritium was found to reach a maximum rate about 
24 h after exposure. In each subject, the excretion of 
total tritium at the peak time was about 20 times the 
amount of HTO excreted; that is, 5% of the tritium 
urinary excretion rate at the time of maximum excre¬ 
tion rate was due to HTO. The remaining tritium (that 
was not HTO) was determined to be organically 
bound. One to three weeks after the exposure, the 
rate of total tritium excreted was the same as that of 
HTO. Following intake via this route, up to 50% of the 
excreted OBT has been found to be excreted via urine 
following a biological half-life of about 1-2 days, and 
the rest of the OBT following a biological half-life of 
0.1-0.2 days. HTO formed as a result of such skin 


exposure to HT-contaminated surfaces has been 
found to be excreted in urine with a biological half- 
life of about 14 days. 

About 0.5% of the tritium initially sorbed to the 
surface to which the volunteers were exposed was 
absorbed as HTO, and about 0.3% was absorbed as 
OBT. The results did not depend on the type of mate¬ 
rial, as long as the surface adsorbed tritium gas (similar 
results were obtained for various types of metals and 
for glass). In addition, the amount of tritium absorbed 
was found to be independent of the duration of expo¬ 
sure. The effective dose resulting from such intakes of 
tritium was estimated to range from 8.7 x 10“ 12 to 
9.7 x 10 -12 Sv/Bq absorbed [164], 

Ingestion of Organically Bound Tritium While 
HTO distributes reasonably uniformly throughout 
body tissues, OBT formed in body tissues after intakes 
of OBT will be distributed among tissues according to 
their relative metabolic activities. OBT distribution will 
also depend on the chemical nature of the compound 
ingested. However, greater uptake by tissues with 
higher metabolic activity will generally be associated 
with shorter retention times, because of higher turn¬ 
over. The nonuniform distribution of OBT is discussed 
in this section. 

Experimental evidence indicates that, after an 
intake of OBT, about 9 times more tritium is bound 
to organic compounds in major tissues, compared with 
intakes of HTO [10]. Takeda and Kasida [158] also 
found that following HTO intakes in animals, 1-5% 
of tritium became incorporated in organic constituents 
of tissues. Therefore, 9-45% of tritium taken in as OBT 
would be expected to be incorporated in organic mol¬ 
ecules in tissue. The ICRP’s assumption that 50% of 
tritium remains as OBT after an intake of OBT stems 
from this reasoning. 

The ICRP’s HTO and OBT models [127] therefore 
predict that 17 times more tritium (50% vs 3%) will be 
incorporated as OBT following an acute OBT intake, 
compared to an HTO intake over a period of time 
(chronic intake). This is consistent with experimental 
results of Moghissi et al. [153], Rochalska and Szot 
[10], Sanders and Reinig [150], Snyder et al. [158], 
and Takeda and Kasida [149], which indicate ratios 
ranging from 3 to 20. It should be noted that the 
ICRP’s OBT model predicts 43 times more OBT in 
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the body than does the Taylor [157] HTO model. 
However, Rodgers [15] found a ratio of about 12, 
suggesting that the current ICRP HTO model more 
accurately predicts the amount of OBT in the body 
from chronic intakes of HTO than does Taylor’s HTO 
model. 

The relative amounts of tritium incorporated into 
OBT following chronic intakes of HTO and OBT can 
be estimated from results of the study by Rodgers [ 15] . 
This study, carried out using mice, involved chronic 
intakes of HTO, OBT, or both for 56 days. At 56 days 
after the start of chronic intakes, the amounts of HTO 
and OBT in the mice would have been at steady state. 
The levels of OBT and HTO in the mice were then 
examined for about 1 month after the chronic exposure 
ended. 

In the case of mice exposed to HTO only, the OBT 
concentration in tissues was about 22% of the HTO 
concentration. The ICRP HTO model [127] predicts 
this value to be about 12% at steady state, while the 
Taylor [157] model predicts this value to be about 5%. 

In the case of mice exposed to OBT only, the OBT 
concentration in tissues was about a factor of 6 greater 
than the HTO concentration. This compared to the 
factor of 4 predicted by the ICRP OBT model [127]. 

This study also found that the amount of OBT in 
tissues resulting from OBT intake was about 12 times 
greater than the amount of OBT in tissues resulting 
from HTO intakes, which is in close agreement with the 
results from Rochalska and Szot [10]. Although the 
ICRP models appear to underestimate the amounts of 
OBT retained in the body in some cases of chronic 
intakes, they predict that the dose attributable to 
OBT, from intakes of OBT, is 10 times greater than 
the dose from OBT from intakes of HTO. This is in 
agreement with Rodgers’ findings. Overall, it can be 
concluded that these studies are generally consistent 
and that the ICRP model does not underestimate dose. 

Rogers [15] observed that after chronic exposure 
had ended, OBT was lost from the mice at a rate best 
described by a two-compartment model, with about 
40% of OBT being cleared rapidly (with half-lives of 
2.0-3.2 days in mice), and the remaining OBT being 
cleared much more slowly (with half-lives of 24-30 
days in mice). The faster-clearing compartment’s rate 
constant was not significantly different from those 
associated with HTO clearance from mice. Rogers 


attributed this faster-clearing compartment to loosely 
bound or exchangeable OBT. The slower-clearing com¬ 
partment was due to nonexchangeable OBT. 

Rodgers [15] also found that when exposed to HTO 
only, the HTO in the mice contributed more than 95% 
of the total tritium dose during the chronic exposure. 
In the case of mice exposed to OBT only, the study 
found that about 50% of the total dose was attributable 
to OBT in tissue (in adult humans, the HTO:OBT dose 
ratio follows the ratio of the half-lives; 10 days:40 days). 
However, after the end of chronic intake, due to the 
longer biological half-life of OBT, the total dose 
resulting from OBT (in the case of mice exposed to 
OBT only) was about one order of magnitude greater 
than that of mice exposed to HTO only. This domi¬ 
nance of the dose attributable to OBT began after the 
end of chronic intake, as HTO cleared faster than OBT. 
The latter is consistent with predictions of the ICRP’s 
OBT model; that is, a dose from OBT that is one order 
of magnitude greater after the end of chronic intake. 

In order to relate the study by Rodgers [15] to 
human dietary intakes of tritium, a study by Trivedi 
et al. [ 135] is worthy of consideration. OBTiHTO ratios 
greater than 1 have been observed in some foods grown 
near environmental sources of tritium. The range of the 
OBTiHTO ratio in dietary intakes varies according to 
many factors, such as diet and atmospheric conditions. 
A study of doses received by a population residing near 
a nuclear facility showed that OBT contributes about 
16% of the total tritium dose from all sources of tritium 
exposure [165]. In this case, the average OBTiHTO 
ratio in food items consumed by these individuals 
was 0.04. This value was mainly influenced by the 
proportion of food that was not locally grown, but 
that was imported into the study region. From this 
information, Trivedi and Gentner [162] concluded 
that “unless the population living near tritium facilities 
consumes locally grown food items for a large propor¬ 
tion of the year (an uncommon situation around Cana¬ 
dian CANDU stations), dietary intake of OBT has only 
minor contributions to dose.” 

There are some uncertainties associated with OBT 
metabolism as described by the ICRP’s OBT model, 
particularly the retention of OBT in children and the 
effect of organ growth on OBT retention. Also, the 
relative depositions of OBT in various organs and tis¬ 
sues are not fully known for all age groups. This implies 
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there is no age-dependent biokinetic model for dietary 
intakes of OBT that accounts for age-related physio¬ 
logical and anatomical variations. HTO turnover in the 
human body is well established, but measurement data 
for tritium turnover in organic compounds are limited, 
particularly for long-term biokinetic components. 

Animal studies have shown a nonuniform distribu¬ 
tion of OBT among soft tissues of the body. Also, within 
a single organ, tritium is distributed nonuniformly 
among the various organic molecules [127]. However, 
other than for the special case of DNA precursors it 
appears that any nonuniformity of distribution within 
cells will be small, and in any case will be reflected in 
RBE values. 

Several studies have investigated the distribution of 
OBT within cells and the bodies of test animals. These 
have helped produce dosimetry models of energy depo¬ 
sition within cells. The section on “Electron Energy and 
Ionization Path Lengths: Why Tritium Radiation Is 
More Effective Than Gamma Radiation” provides 
more details on dosimetry aspects, but the work by 
Chen [121] warrants discussion here as it estimates an 
RBE for tritium. Chen [121] ran a Monte Carlo simu¬ 
lation of beta radiation energy tracts from tritium 
bound to radiosensitive sites with varying spherical 
diameters (10 nm to 2 pm) and compared this to the 
energy distribution of HTO that was homogeneously 
distributed throughout the body. As expected, the 
“dose mean linear energies” of OBT were higher than 
that of the HTO by a factor of 1.7, which was close to 
the value found by Straume and Carsten [25]. How¬ 
ever, as the AGIR [27] points out, “the extent of any 
increase will depend on the extent that OBT does 
preferentially localize within critical targets”; that is, if 
the OBT were homogenously distributed, then the 
added effect would be much lower. 

About 70% of the hydrogen in the human body is in 
the exchangeable form, with about 95% of this hydro¬ 
gen forming water molecules. Nonexchangeable hydro¬ 
gen forms covalent bonds with carbon, and is found in 
components such as protein, lipids, and carbohydrates. 
Several factors determine the distribution of OBT in 
the body resulting from tritium in the diet. These 
include the ratio of OBT to HTO in the dietary 
items; daily intakes of carbohydrates, fats, and 
proteins; oxidation rates of the dietary constituents; 
the gut absorption factors for organic precursors 


(namely monosaccharides, fatty acids, and amino 
acids); the retention of organic precursors; and HTO 
and OBT excretion rates [166]. 

Physiological models of OBT biokinetics have been 
proposed by Richardson [167], Richardson and 
Dunford [168], and Melintescu et al. [22]. They pro¬ 
vide sex-differentiated biokinetics and dose coefficients 
for males and females. Richardson et al. [169] present 
sex differences in dose coefficients based on the ICRP 
model, which stem from a daily carbon intake rate that 
differs between females (228 g carbon) and males 
(303 g carbon). The resulting biological half-life of 
carbon is 51 days for female adults and 40 days for 
male adults. Richardson and Dunford [168] consider 
the differing water and organic contents of tissues and 
organs, as well as differing biokinetics for their organic 
components, as presented in the non-ICRP “HCNO 
Model” [168]. Table 13 shows dose per unit intake 
values for adults from these studies and the values as 
published by the ICRP for its HTO and OBT models. It 
can be seen that dose coefficients from the various 


Tritium, Health Effects and Dosimetry. Table 13 Adult 
dose coefficients from physiologically based OBT 
biokinetic models 


Biokinetic model 

Dose coefficient (Sv/Bq) 

Ingestion of HTO 

ICRP 72 [141] 

1.8x10“" 

Richardson et al. [161] 

1.8 x 10 11 (males) 

2.2x10“" (females) 

Melintescu et al. [22] 

1.6 x 10 11 (males) 

2.3x10“" (females) 

Ingestion of OBT 

ICRP 72 [141] 

4.2x10“" 

Richardson et al. [166] 

4.2x10“" (males) 

6.1 x 10 11 (females) 

Richardson [167] 

7.6x10“" (adults, PNM 
model) 

Richardson and Dunford 
[168] 

7.4 x 10“" a 

Melintescu et al. [22] 

4.7x10“" (males) 

7.0x10“" (females) 


Tor "Reference Man" diet [5] 
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studies in Table 13 are within a factor of 2 of the ICRP 
[141] values, with the highest one from Richardson and 
Dunford [ 168] . It should be noted that Richardson and 
Dunford [168] also provide dose coefficients for triti- 
ated nutrients, with the highest value for tritiated pro¬ 
tein at 8.4 x 10“ 11 Sv/Bq, which is twice the ICRP [141] 
value for OBT. 

Richardson et al. [166] conducted a literature 
review of studies on OBT exposure and found that 
there exists a significant amount of information on 
intakes of tritiated food from animal experiments, but 
very little data from human intakes. The review also 
found there is sparse information on the exchangeable 
and nonexchangeable forms of OBT in diet. This, in 
turn, may have introduced uncertainties in current 
dosimetric models for tritium in the diet. Based on 
this literature review, Richardson [167] proposed 
a biokinetic model based on the overall catabolic reac¬ 
tions of foodstuffs, the Principal Nutrient Metabolic 
(PNM) model. This model accounts for the 
nonuniform deposition of OBT in tissues and organs, 
but, as with the ICRP model, does not include com¬ 
partments representing the long-term retention of 
structural proteins and fat as adipose tissue. 

It can be seen from Table 13 that taking gender 
differences into account increases the dose coefficient 
by up to about 25% for HTO and up to 50% for OBT. 
Accounting for the nonuniform distribution of OBT 
increases the dose by up to 80%. 

Biokinetics of Tritiated DNA Precursors Tritium 
may be incorporated into DNA or RNA for the purpose 
of experiments studying cell kinetics. This section 
examines the biokinetics of such compounds. The 
nucleic acid precursors thymidine and deoxycytidine 
are most commonly labeled with tritium for this pur¬ 
pose. Uridine and adenine are most commonly labeled 
with tritium for work involving RNA [27]. 

After tritiated thymidine ( 3 HTdR) is administered 
to humans or animals, it is incorporated into DNA 
during the synthesis stage of the cell cycle. Following 
ingestion of 3 HTdR, about 2% of the tritium is incor¬ 
porated into DNA [49], and the remainder appears as 
HTO. Tritiated thymidine is available for only a short 
time after intake and primarily for uptake by rapidly 
cycling cells such as bone marrow or gut. Chronic 
exposure to 3 HTdR will also label slowly cycling cells. 


Hence, the rate of turnover of these cells will determine 
the retention rate of this tritium. 

The NCRP [8] examined the dose resulting from 
ingestion of 3 HTdR based on considerations that are 
mainly theoretical. In the case of acute intakes by 
ingestion, it was concluded that tritium ingested as 
thymidine is 8.6 times more hazardous than that 
ingested as HTO. It also suggests this may need revision 
as more precise data on stem cells and 3 HTdR distri¬ 
bution and incorporation rates become available. Con¬ 
clusions regarding chronic intakes are similar. In the 
cases of other tritium-labeled DNA and RNA precur¬ 
sors, the recommendation is to apply exposure limits 
for 3 HTdR until more data on the radiation effects of 
these other compounds become available. 3 HTdR is 
unstable above — 4°C and therefore may degrade once 
released into the environment. 

The NCRP [8] states 

► Because DNA is metabolically stable, in contrast to 
RNA, label bound to RNA precursor will be distributed, 
as a function of time, with increasing preference to 
DNA. Hence, for cells with a long lifespan, it is finally 
the rate of cellular proliferation that defines the biolog¬ 
ical half-life of the radionuclide incorporated in the cell 
nucleus, irrespective of whether it was initially bound 
to RNA or DNA. On this basis, the dose to the stem cell 
nucleus from 3 H-thymidine is about 50 times higher 
than from the same amount administered as 3 HOH 

Furthermore, the same report states 

► it appears justified to estimate the long-term hazard 
from labeled RNA precursors ... to be not larger than 
that from the same amount of equally labeled thymi¬ 
dine. Until more experimental evidence is available, 
late hazards from labeled RNA precursors should be 
considered similar to those from equally labeled 
thymidine 

Komatsu et al. [170] examined the dose resulting 
from tritium bound to DNA, as a result of ingesting HTO 
and OBT. These investigators fed HTO and food to mice 
for 22 days. Equilibrium was reached by the 16th day of 
chronic intake. In the group of mice fed tritiated food, 
the highest ratio of OBT to HTO was found to be 2.2 in 
the liver. Liver DNA was found to have a lower specific 
activity than that of liver OBT. This was attributed to 
tritiated DNA containing little, if any, exchangeable OBT, 
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which has a high specific activity. Comparing the specific 
activities of DNA-bound tritium in both groups of mice 
(those fed HTO and those fed tritiated food) the specific 
activity of DNA-bound tritium in the tritiated food 
group was found to be 4.6 times that of the HTO 
group. The study also suggests that the ratio of the 
specific activity of DNA-bound tritium to HTO may be 
higher in embryos than in adults. 

Tritium bound to DNA was found to contribute 
little (less than 1%) to the total dose as a result of 
chronic exposure to either HTO or food. The total 
doses for both exposure groups were found to be sim¬ 
ilar for chronic intakes. In the case of acute intakes of 
HTO, DNA-bound tritium was found to contribute 
about 20% to the total dose from intakes of HTO and 
about 40% to the total dose from intakes of tritiated 
food. The total dose resulting from the ingestion of 
tritiated food was found to be about double that from 
the ingestion of HTO. 

More recently, Melintescu et al. [22] reported that 
tritium can be strongly bound in the hydration shell, 
mostly in DNA. This tritium, referred to as buried 
tritium, represents about 5% of the OBT concentration 
in plants and 20% of that in fish. Buried tritium con¬ 
tributes to the total dose resulting from tritium intake. 
Melintescu et al. [22] report that effects due to buried 
tritium are included in the assessment of the RBE and 
radiation weighting factor, so dose from buried tritium 
does not need to be added to the total tritium dose 
calculation. 

Arguments have been presented suggesting that 
tritiated DNA and histone precursors present 
a significantly greater risk than that resulting from 
HTO [171, 172]. The author indicates such tritiated 
compounds may be 1,000-5,000 times more effective 
than HTO because of their heterogeneous distribution 
in the body. The author attributes this mainly to the 
short range of tritium’s beta particles, which causes 
their energy to be deposited in the cell nucleus. The 
authors also note that it remains to be proven that no 
significant risk exists from tritium bound to DNA as 
a result of releases of HTO to the environment (from 
HTO taken up by plants and animals, converted into 
OBT by these plants or animals, ingested by humans 
and incorporated into human cell nuclei). 

Bridges [173, 174] responded to both articles by 
Muller [171, 172] by stating that the approximate 


1,000-fold difference in effects is based on units of 
activity (such as becquerels) in the medium, rather 
than in terms of the dose to the cell or the nucleus. 
Also, the work referred to by Muller was carried out on 
in vitro systems, while in vivo results are quite different. 
Almost all ingested thymidine is broken down in the 
gut, and there is evidence that the effectiveness of 
3 HTdR in adult mammals is only slightly greater than 
that expected from HTO. Furthermore, free 3 HTdR is 
unstable in the environment and therefore unlikely to 
be a source of exposure to tritiated thymidine. Available 
information indicates that the amount of tritium 
incorporated into DNA in in vivo systems is too small 
to cause the RBE to increase. 

Summary and Conclusions 

While current ICRP models for intake of HTO, HT, and 
OBT are reasonably consistent with experimental 
results, further work related to HT and OBT biokinetics 
is suggested in this section. 

HTO behavior is well understood, and the current 
ICRP model appears to accurately predict HTO body 
burden and urinary excretion. The ICRP is considering 
adopting a revised biokinetic model for HTO [157]. 
Although the Taylor [157] model for HTO has a dose 
coefficient similar to that of the current ICRP model, it 
treats OBT differently by considering the long-term 
retention of tritium. It has been proposed that the 
ICRP adopt the Taylor Mode. However, given the var¬ 
iation in the limited data on which the Taylor model 
was based, it would be beneficial to assess it against 
further human data. Moreover, it would be of interest 
to compare the Taylor model’s predicted contribution 
of OBT to dose with the work of Trivedi et al. [135, 
136], which studied OBT contribution to dose in actual 
human HTO exposure cases. Finally, the Taylor model 
applies only to adults; an expansion to various age 
groups is needed to satisfy the requirements of public 
dose assessments. 

When elemental tritium gas is inhaled, the dose to 
the cells of the respiratory tract’s Al region should be 
considered when the exposure is predominantly to HT. 

The ICRP’s OBT model appears to be generally 
consistent with experimental results. However, it does 
not account for the differentiated deposition of OBT 
between various organs and tissues. The use of 
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physiologically based OBT models, such as the one 
proposed by Richardson and Dunford [168], should 
be encouraged when significant doses are expected 
(such as in nonroutine or accidental exposures). The 
validation and incorporation of these models in com¬ 
puter codes would facilitate their use in OBT dose 
assessments. Furthermore, it would be valuable to 
expand this type of model to include age dependency 
for all age groups, including the nursing infant. 

The NCRP [8] presented a review and interpreta¬ 
tion of data on the distribution of radionuclides incor¬ 
porated in genetic material. A review of recent work on 
this topic would allow this information to be updated. 
Finally, Komatsu et al. [170] concluded that the total 
dose resulting from the ingestion of tritiated food is 
about twice that from the ingestion of HTO. This 
suggests that current OBT dose coefficients account 
for the binding of tritium to DNA. 

Future Directions 

Tritium is a significant by-product from nuclear reac¬ 
tors that use heavy water as a neutron moderator. 
Tritium releases from such plants form the largest con¬ 
tribution to radiation dose from nonnatural sources to 
biota in the environment and to members of the public. 

While the biological effects of tritium have likely 
been studied more than that of any other radionuclide, 
some uncertainty still remains with respect to effects at 
lower doses. This has consequences both in radiological 
protection of humans and the environment. As illus¬ 
trated in this report, the outcome of most concern at 
low doses is that of stochastic effects such as cancer and 
possibly hereditary effects. 

The study of stochastic effects is challenging due to 
limitations in conventional animal models (e.g., short 
life spans). These studies are especially important 
because there is little information known about the 
RBE of tritium radiation when the endpoints are sta¬ 
tistically based, such as cancer. Newer breeds of labo¬ 
ratory animals, such as those more susceptible to some 
cancers, may aid in meeting those challenges. Also, 
advances in molecular biology may provide answers 
at the cellular level. 

Furthermore, questions still remain on the effec¬ 
tiveness of various OBT compounds as well as how they 
behave within the body. For example, a tritiated fat 


molecule will have a much longer residency within 
the body, but its radiological consequence would be 
much less than a tritiated DNA precursor with 
a much shorter biological residency. Therefore, more 
work is needed in first identifying how the various OBT 
compounds are partitioned within the body and then 
to understand the radiological consequences. 

Similarly, epidemiological studies of humans occu¬ 
pationally exposed to tritium may yield some informa¬ 
tion on health effects. To date, such studies are 
complicated by small numbers in exposed populations 
or confounding factors such as concurrent exposures to 
other radiations or chemical carcinogens. An interna¬ 
tional effort involving the grouping of populations 
would be required to attain suitable statistical power. 

Abbreviations 

AECL Atomic Energy Canada Limited 

AGIR Advisory Group on Ionizing Radiation 

AI Alveolar-interstitial 

BEIR Biological Effects of Ionizing radiation 

BW Body weight 

C F Concentration fetus 

C M Concentration mother 

CANDU Canadian deuterium uranium 

CERRIE Committee Examining Radiation Risk 

from Internal Emitters 
Cl Confidence interval 

CNSC Canadian Nuclear Safety Commission 

CTH 3 Tritiated methane 

DAC Derived air concentration 

DDREF Dose and dose rate effectiveness factor 
DNA Deoxyribonucleic acid 

GI Gastro-intestinal 

H 2 0 Chemical symbol for water, also seen as 

HOH 

HCNO Hydrogen carbon nitrogen oxygen 

HSE Health and Safety Executive 

HT Tritiated gas 

3 HTdR Tritiated thymidine 

HTO Tritiated water 

ICRP International Commission on 

Radiological Protection 
ICRU International Commission on 

Radiological Units and Measurements 
LD Lethal dose 
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LD 50 / 30 

Lethal dose that kills 50% of the 
population in 30 days 

LDEF 

Low dose effectiveness factor 

LET 

Linear energy transfer 

N 

Number 

NCRP 

National Council on Radiation 

Protection 

NGS 

Nuclear generating station 

NPP 

Nuclear power plant 

OBT 

Organically bound tritium 

OH 

Hydroxyl 

OPG 

Ontario Power Generation 

OR 

Odds ratio 

PNM 

Principal nutrient metabolic 

PSL 

Priority substance list 

PWR 

Pressurized water reactor 

Q 

Quality factor 

RBE 

Relative biological effectiveness 

RBE MA x/m 

Maximum relative biological 
effectiveness 

REF 

Radiation effectiveness factor 

RR 

Relative risk 

SMR 

Standardized mortality ratio 

SSB 

Single strand break 

SSK 

German Commission on Radiological 
Protection 

Type F,M,S 

Type fast, medium, slow, absorption rates 

UK 

United Kingdom 

UKAEA 

United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority 

UNSCEAR 

United Nations Scientific Committee on 

the Effects of Atomic Radiation 

w R 

Radiation weighting factor 

Wt 

Tissue weighting factor 

x 2 

Units 

Chi squared 


Bq: becquerel 
cm: centimeter 
d: day 
g: gram 

GBq: gigabecquerel 
Gy: gray 
h: hour 

kBq: kilobecquerel 
keV: kiloelectron volts 


kg: kilogram 

km 2 : kilometer squared 

kV: kilovolt 

kVcp: kilovolt constant potential 
kVp: kilovolt peak 
L: liter 

MBq: megabequerel 
m: meter 

m 2 : meter squared 
m 3 : meter cubed 
mGy: milligray 
mL: milliliter 
mm: millimeter 
mSv: millisievert 
R: rontgen 
Sv: sievert 
pSv: microsievert 
pm: micrometer 
y: year 
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Glossary 

ACT Artemisinin-combined therapies, a large class 
of paired drugs that represent the front-line 
treatments for malaria globally. 

BCMS Board for the Coordination of Malaria Studies, 
a US government entity established during World 
War II and later dissolved to coordinate management 
of the development of new antimalarial therapies. 

BMGF Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation. 

CFR Case fatality rate, the percentage of patients with 
a given clinical condition not surviving. 

DDT Pesticide ((l,l,l-trichloro-2,2-di(4-chlorophenyl) 
ethane)), once often used in IRS applications. 

G6PD Glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase, an 
inherited deficiency of which causes patients to be 
vulnerable to mild to severe drug-induced acute 
intravascular hemolysis. 

GFATM Global Fund for AIDS, Tuberculosis and 
Malaria, a consortium of International donors 
committing resources to those health issues. 

GMEC Global Malaria Eradication Campaign of the 
1950s and 1960s. 

GMP Good manufacturing practice, a high standard 
of manufacturing certified by experts. 

IRS Indoor residual spraying, in malaria control the 
practice of spraying the interior walls of homes with 
insecticide in order to attack mosquitoes that feed 
on humans. 

ITN Insecticide-treated net, or a net that covers a bed 
at night to protect sleeping people from mosquito 
bites and malaria infection. 

Malaria Infection by protozoan parasites 
(Plasmodium species) carried by mosquitoes, often 
serious and fatal. 

MMV Medicines for Malaria Venture, a public-private 
partnership committed to developing and licensing 
new antimalarials therapies. 

North/south Generally characterizes global geographic 
divide between so-called developed and developing 
nations. 
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R&D Research and development, deliberate, system¬ 
atic application of S&T in striving toward specific 
understanding or objectives. 

RDT Rapid diagnostic test, an immunochroma- 
tographic, point-of-care kit used at village level to 
diagnose pathogens (malaria) at low cost. 

S&T Science and technology, techniques for 
expanding understanding of the physical universe. 
Sustainability Technologies or systems that operate 
effectively in the absence of long-term external 
financial or technical assistance. 

Tropical health Health issues specific to the tropical 
zones, especially endemic infectious diseases and 
underdeveloped healthcare delivery. 

WHO World Health Organization. 

WRAIR The Walter Reed Army Institute of Research 
in Washington, DC, where development of antima- 
larials by the US government has been supported. 

Definition of the Subject and Its Importance 

Tropical health may be considered relevant to the range 
of human maladies that occur either predominantly in 
the tropics or become exacerbated by poorly resourced 
healthcare delivery systems typical of many nations in 
the tropics. More often, it is both of those factors, as with 
malaria. Sustainability implies the introduction of novel 
interventions aimed at mitigating the burdens and risks 
of such maladies by improving or replacing existing 
instruments that may be inadequate or suboptimal. 
Sustainability further implies a design of those instru¬ 
ments amenable to the capacities of those left to use 
them, following the inevitable retreat of sponsors and 
their fiscal and technical resources. Further, the instru¬ 
ment must prove effective in mitigating the problem at 
which it aims. The research and development (R&D) of 
sustainable technologies against tropical infections rep¬ 
resents a relentlessly urgent task, often linked to prevent¬ 
able deaths in very substantial numbers. 

The limited ability of underdeveloped healthcare 
systems to implement many or most new health tech¬ 
nologies greatly compounds the difficulty of achieving 
sustainability. New science and technology (S&T) must 
be adapted to settings often completely alien to its 
developers, both in terms of ability to satisfactorily 
apply it and its suitability in achieving desired impacts. 
The subject of tropical health and sustainability is thus 


concerned with the gap between new technological 
tools and the ability of tropical healthcare systems to 
leverage them in improving human health. Further, the 
intended tools may be poorly conceived as 
a consequence of fundamental misunderstanding of 
the problem and, even with appropriate implementa¬ 
tion, contribute little to real progress against it. 

These distinct gaps, such as the poor grasp of the 
health problem on one side and of new technologies on 
the other, may be historically viewed along a North/ 
South geographic divide. The nations that industrialized 
in the nineteenth century and led the scientific and 
technological revolution of the twentieth century were 
predominantly above the Tropic of Cancer. Below that 
divide, most nations remained largely agrarian and rela¬ 
tively less developed as far as S&T were concerned. Today, 
many nations of that South are often characterized as 
developing or resource limited and nations of the North, 
of course also continuously developing, are characterized 
as developed or resource rich. The North still commands 
global scientific and technological superiority, at least 
within the context of how the North views that critical 
field of human endeavor. Sustainable S&T in tropical 
health thus typically refer to tools developed in the 
North but put to practical and effective use in the South. 

The importance of tropical health and sustainability 
lies in both the Northern and Southern perspectives of 
what this subject may mean in practice. In the North it 
implies applying a formidable suite of S&T capacities in 
improving Southern health. The Southern perspective 
may focus upon broad improvement of healthcare deliv¬ 
ery by any means and not necessarily by the application 
of what may be poorly understood or even unknown 
Northern technologies. This perspective may be 
misconstrued in the North as the larger part of the 
problem, that is, a lack of awareness of the possibilities 
of Northern technology. This in turn leads the North to 
assume leadership roles in applying their R&D capacities 
to Southern health problems. Poor grasp of those health 
challenges may instead be the larger part of S&T sustain¬ 
ability failures in addressing them. This entry explores 
that problematic paradigm and alternatives to it. 

Introduction 

The frontiers of science and technology (S&T) repre¬ 
sent increasingly expensive investments in a future 
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driven by expanding complexity and sophistication of 
research and development (R&D) systems. Nations 
endowed with the fiscal and technical wherewithal for 
such investments have historically dominated impor¬ 
tant scientific and technological progress. Moreover, 
these advances have often been driven by conspicuous 
national self-interest, for example, geopolitical compe¬ 
tition with the Soviet Union catalyzed the US National 
Aeronautics 8c Space Administration into a technology 
behemoth. The US Department of Defense may be 
described in the same terms. Quite distinct from mili¬ 
tary superiority, nations also recognize the extraordi¬ 
nary economic potential of S&T, and it is increasingly 
linked to the political and economic security of nations. 
Contemporary reviews of national S&T agendas 
express this explicitly [1, 2]. The advancement of 
other nations in S&T may be construed as a threat by 
the empowering of potential economic competitors or 
even political or military rivals. One nation or group of 
nations may be inherently reluctant to promote the 
advancement of the S&T capacities of other nations. 

Northern nations certainly acknowledge the vital 
importance of improving the global human condition 
and they do not lack in humanitarian compassion and 
generosity. Vast resources and technical know-how have 
flowed from North to South in the hope of alleviating 
endemic human suffering in much of the tropics. 
According to the Organization for Economic Develop¬ 
ment and Assistance, $104 billion was donated to devel¬ 
oping countries by developed countries in 2007 (http:// 
www.oecd.org/dataoecd/47/25/41724314.pdf ). About 
$6 billion of that figure went to the health sector (in 
2006), and recipient governments expended three 
times that amount from their own coffers for the 
same purpose [3] . However, very few of these resources 
are applied to advancing Southern or Northern health 
S&T/R&D per se - these funds almost invariably go to 
the application of proven rather than experimental 
technological solutions to human health problems. 
The North aims to apply proven technologies against 
Southern health problems through the broad aid 
schema. These funds and their application in the 
business of improving Southern health may be thought 
of as downstream from the S&T/R&D capacities aimed 
at improving the efficacy of these interventions. 

In the S&T context of this encyclopedia, focus may 
be given to those R&D capacities and their effectiveness 


in real support of the downstream application of inter¬ 
ventions against human health problems. This entry 
further focuses on a single important health issue, 
malaria, as an example of how Northern S&T works 
on a serious Southern health problem. The relatively 
vast sums available for malaria R&D (a recent develop¬ 
ment) likely create dynamics distinct from neglected 
tropical diseases like leishmaniasis, trypanosomiasis, 
filariasis, and many others. However, “neglected” may 
remain an appropriate term for malaria despite the 
funds being expended on it. An important question is 
the efficacy or impact of those funds in creating tech¬ 
nologies that contribute to solving the problem. 

Malaria causes very high burdens of morbidity and 
mortality, in addition to significantly stunting economic 
development [4] . At least hundreds of thousands perish 
each year and hundreds of millions suffer debilitating 
illness [5, 6]. In the tropical South, such burdens have 
remained entrenched despite the emergence of modern 
medications against the parasite and insecticides against 
the mosquito vectors over 90 years ago [7]. Malaria is 
preventable, treatable, and its cycle of transmission may 
be permanently broken with available S&T. This is 
known with certainty. Why then does malaria remain 
such an enormous human problem? This question 
strikes at core key issues in tropical health sustainability 
in the context of North-South R&D collaboration. 

In 2011, a consortium of organizations funded by 
the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation (BMGF) 
published an enormously informative and useful sum¬ 
mary of global malaria R&D activities and financing 
(Fig. 1), predominantly for the period 2004-2009 [8]. 
The perspective taken in this entry reaches further 
back, to the Northern commitment to and later aban¬ 
donment of malaria as an S&T endeavor between 1900 
and 1965. The modern era of malaria R&D began 
around 1980 when Northern laboratories began apply¬ 
ing fast-breaking biotechnological methodologies in 
earnest. These broader views provide insights on 
North-South S&T dynamics and a means of assessing 
the strengths and weaknesses historically embedded 
within them. 

Forging Tools 

The analogy of endemic malaria as a craftsman’s prob¬ 
lem to be worked by applying the range of tools in 
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Tropical Health and Sustainability. Figure 1 

Global malaria R&D spending (Taken from reference [8] with permission of the Malaria Vaccine Initiative) 
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Tropical Health and Sustainability. Figure 2 

The retreat of malaria to current endemic bounds since 1900 (Taken from reference [9] with permission of the authors and 
publishers) 



a toolbox provides a useful conceptualization of human 
management of that problem. The craftsman s finished 
project may be thought of as a void once occupied with 
the human misery caused by malaria. The analogy finds 
further usefulness in recognizing the craftsman as 
representing the governments and institutions in 
endemic zones doing the physical work of crafting 


that project. They pick up the tools and use them. In 
the first half of the twentieth century, the Northern 
craftsman designed and forged the tools in his toolbox. 
As may be seen by the retreat of malaria between 1900 
and 1965 [9] (Fig. 2), this approach produced effective 
outcomes. Malaria disappeared from the North and 
began to be thought of as an exclusively Southern 
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disease. The retreat of malaria involved complex 
dynamics [7], especially economic, but its initiation 
only after science generated sufficient understanding 
and tools makes compelling argument for the vital 
efficacy of S&T in achieving such gains. 

A glance at where malaria remains entrenched 
today reveals where that early Northern toolbox has 
proved inadequate to the task of elimination. Experts 
will see determinants of that failure according to their 
respective area of expertise. The biologist will point to 
the tropical climate as especially conducive to the 
transmission of malaria parasites by their anopheline 
mosquito definitive hosts. The medic will highlight 
inadequate healthcare systems. The economist will 
blame the relatively impoverished condition of the 
nations composing the malaria belt. Sociologists and 
politicians will note armed conflict and poor or unsta¬ 
ble systems of governance dotted across that belt. And 
each expert would be partly correct. All of these issues 
contribute to the contemporary intransigence of 
endemic malaria in the tropics and even some temper¬ 
ate zones, despite the long availability of technologies 
adequate to the problem elsewhere. Northern R&D 
strives to outfit the Southern craftsman with an 
improved toolbox that may overcome these factors. 

The Northern R&D community engaging malaria 
sees itself as the designer and forger of those tools. 
Historic Northern dominance in S&T and inarguably 
superior standing in R&D capacities relative to those of 
the South, logically lead to the assumption of this role. 
Northern laboratories engaging the malaria problem 
express this role explicitly. As one example among 
a wide range of Northern R&D institutions, the follow¬ 
ing comes from the US National Institutes of Health, 
National Institute for Allergy & Infectious Diseases 
(NIAID) 2008 publication, “NIAID Research Agenda 
for Malaria,” and the section headed, “Malaria Preven¬ 
tion & Control Strategies” [10]: “To reverse the trend 
toward rising malaria prevalence and its return to 
countries where it had been eliminated, new drugs , diag¬ 
nostics , and vector management tools , as well as effective 
vaccines , are urgently needed. There also is an acute need 
to understand the factors that favor the effective use of 
new interventions and of prevention and control inter¬ 
ventions already available. To develop both new products 
and a more complete understanding of factors that assure 
their effective introduction and use , public-private 


partnerships are essential .” The message also comes 
across in the 2011 “Staying the Course?” monograph 
[8]: “... investment in malaria R&D would create new 
tools that would more rapidly decrease the malaria 
burden ....” 

The presumed superior usefulness of those 
Northern tools to the task at hand, as opposed to 
those that could possibly be developed by the South¬ 
ern craftsman himself, may be rationally challenged. 
However, Southern R&D capacity today cannot 
match that in the North and long-term investment 
in Southern S&T as an alternative approach has been, 
and continues to be, trumped by the often expressed 
sentiment, most recently in the malaria R&D mono¬ 
graph [8], that: “Providing slow and inadequate 
funding over the next five to six years will not only 
delay the time when donors can begin to reduce their 
malaria R&D funding but - more importantly - will 
unnecessarily delay saving millions of lives in the devel¬ 
oping world .” The unspoken corollary is the humani¬ 
tarian urgency in fighting malaria renders the long and 
difficult work of building Southern R&D capacity stra¬ 
tegically irrelevant. Northern R&D strategizes 
a solution for global malaria upon what is effectively 
faith in its ability to deliver definitive solutions in the 
short term. 

The contemporary position of an organization 
called the Multilateral Initiative on Malaria (MIM) 
supports this assessment. MIM was formed for the 
specific purpose of creating malaria R&D capacities in 
Africa. The malaria R&D monograph [8] devotes 
a single sentence to the organization and offers no 
insight on its funding levels, despite the rich details 
on funding embedded throughout the book. MIM’s 
funding page on its website (www.mimalaria.org) was 
blank in July 2011. It may be surmised from other 
numbers provided in the monograph that the MIM 
budget was perhaps about $1.4 million dollars in 2009 
(it is also unclear where that funding originated) [8]. It 
may thus be seen that of the $612 million dollars 
allocated to malaria R&D in 2009, 0.2% of that was 
committed to building Southern malaria R&D capac¬ 
ity, and only in Africa. At least within the Northern 
R&D agenda expressed in that monograph, standing 
Northern R&D capacity and the urgency of lives lost 
seems to preclude meaningful investment in long-term 
transfer of R&D capacities southward. 
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Providing Tools 

If Northern R&D is to be the designated driver of tool 
design and delivery to the Southern craftsman, an 
assessment of its performance in this role may be 
instructive and useful. Performance evaluations look 
backward rather than forward, even though ultimately 
aimed at better performance in the future. Assessments 
of possible or hoped-for performance add little to the 
utility of such evaluations. Useful evaluation of R&D 
performance thus demands suspension of its primary 
focus, the future. How has the Northern R&D posture 
of the past delivered upon a future represented by 
today? What lessons may be gathered from that 
experience and applied in a strategic sense to better 
performance in reaching a planned and sustainable 
future? 

The primary tools of malaria control today are 
rapid diagnostic tests (RDTs), artemisinin-combined 
therapies (ACTs), insecticide-treated bed nets (ITNs), 
and, increasingly, indoor residual insecticide spraying 
(IRS) [11]. None of these tools emerged from main¬ 
stream contemporary Northern malaria R&D impera¬ 
tives or programs (Table 1). RDTs and ITNs were 
almost entirely commercially developed, and IRS 
represents an almost abandoned and recently 
rediscovered tool developed almost a century ago. 
The vital artemisinin component of ACTs came from 
the Chinese Army, and the concept and promise of 
ACTs emerged in the late 1980s and early 1990s from 
individuals (particularly Prof. Nicholas White at 
Mahidol University in Thailand) and private industry 


(Novartis began codeveloping an ACT with public 
Chinese partners in 1990) rather than any Northern 
R&D agenda impelling them in that direction [12]. Up 
to the present day, with the exception of drugs, the 
other three vital tools in the standing malaria control 
toolbox represent the two most severely underfunded 
avenues of the malaria R&D agenda: diagnostics (1% of 
funding) and mosquito vector-based interventions 
(4% of funding) [8]. 

The proposed strategy to deal with this 
underfunding is to hold all other areas (basic, drugs, 
vaccines) stable and to reserve the hoped-for 2% 
increases in annual funding to those neglected avenues 
[8]. In short, the expressed strategy is to give those two 
areas, currently funded at $30 million, an incremental 
(and hoped-for) increase of about $12 million per year. 
If this report represents Northern S&T consensus 
(it does not purport to do so), nothing in basic, 
drugs, or vaccines research may be sacrificed beyond 
the savings of achieved targets (and those go to offer 
relief to donors). The Northern toolmaker’s investment 
preferences seem to reflect optimism for delivery of 
more practical and useful tools than diagnosis and 
warding off mosquitoes. Drugs and vaccines (and the 
basic research that ultimately drives those two avenues) 
command the Northern R&D agenda at 89% of expen¬ 
ditures between 2004 and 2009 [8]. Has the toolmaker 
gotten this balance right? 

Another legitimate question may be, “Who is this 
toolmaker?” There is no formal body that gathers and 
determines the direction and magnitude of malaria 
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Tools 

State of the art 

Era 

developed 

Sector 

developed 

Utility 

Diagnosis of infection 

Immunochromatographic cassettes 

1990s 

Private 

Limited 

Diagnosis of G6PD deficiency 

NADP + reduction assays 

1960s 

Private 

Poor 

Therapy against acute attack 

ACTs 

1990s 

Private 

Good 

Therapy against relapse 

Primaquine 

1940s 

US Army 

Poor 

Therapy against 
transmission 

Primaquine 

1940s 

US Army 

Poor 

Medical insecticides 

Pyrethroids, carbamates, 
organophosphates 

1970s 

Private 

Poor 

Insecticide treated nets 

Long-lasting pyrethroid impregnated nets 

1990s 

Private 

Limited 
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R&D funding decisions. The malaria R&D monograph 
[8] is simply a summary of where investments have 
been made and by whom. The data are presented for 
the expressed purpose of guiding those bringing fiscal 
resources to the malaria R&D table. Thus, the people 
embedded in funding organizations and having the 
responsibility of distributing those funds constitute 
the toolmaker and his collective resources - money, 
ideas, expertise, a plan, and the will to achieve it. 

In 2009, $612 million was expended on malaria 
R&D. The $99 million from this figure expended by 
biotechnological firms may be discounted because the 
funds do not set anyone else s research agenda - they 
overwhelmingly fund their own R&D imperatives and 
operations [8]. Two thirds of the remaining $513 
million came from the BMGF ($184 million), the US 
NIH ($116 million), and the US Department of 
Defense ($38 million). Three European donors 
followed with a collective $77 million (European Com¬ 
mission, Wellcome Trust, UK Medical Research 
Council). The balance of $98 million came from 
a variety of other donors. Decision makers in R&D 
funding among these organizations, collectively and 
proportionally, embody the major global malaria 
toolmaker. 

Diagnostics Are Critical 

Malaria in the real world is poorly understood by most 
in the North. The terminology “real world” captures 
the sum of complex medical, scientific, ecological, 
social, economic, and political determinants of 
endemic transmission and disease. It also expresses 
real (evidence-based) versus imagined (supposition- 
based) understanding of the character of entrenched 
endemic malaria. Strategists look at malaria in terms of 
the burdens of morbidity and mortality imposed by 
each of the five species of plasmodia routinely infecting 
humans. This entry considers only two of those species, 
Plasmodium falciparum (cause of falciparum malaria) 
and Plasmodium vivax (cause of vivax malaria) because 
these likely represent the vast majority of the global 
malaria burden. 

Estimating Burden of Morbidity 

Few in the North appreciate the great distance between 
the real malaria case numbers and those reported by 


Ministries of Health (MoH) and globally summarized 
by the World Health Organization (WHO) each year 
[13]. The crucial importance of that distance is even 
less appreciated as a key determinant of S&T sustain¬ 
ability failures against endemic malaria. It reflects not 
just incomplete understanding of the magnitude of 
those burdens [6, 14], but also what ultimately drives 
the unseen and unknown burdens in place and time, 
that is, in the real world. This vulnerability is driven by 
unsustainable S&T for the diagnosis of malaria in 
endemic zones. 

Data from Indonesia, to be considered typical 
among endemic nations, illustrate unsustainable diag¬ 
nostic S&T and the consequences of the failure to 
mobilize a nearly adequate R&D response to it. In 
2008, WHO reported between 1.4 and 1.8 million 
annual malaria cases in Indonesia during the years 
2000-2006. In 2009, they modified estimates for the 
same years to between 1.3 and 3.0 million. These were 
based on confirmed cases reported to them by the 
Indonesian authorities ranging from 0.22 to 0.44 
million per year [13, 15]. The differences in those 
numbers reflect suppositions regarding the efficiency 
of Indonesian diagnosis and reporting systems. Studies 
by the Malaria Atlas Project (MAP) based upon prev¬ 
alence surveys and Bayesian statistical modeling, esti¬ 
mated 12 million clinical attacks by falciparum malaria 
alone [16]. Capture of laboratory-confirmed and 
reported cases of malaria reflected by the numbers 
provided by MoH implies a roughly 10% case diagnosis 
rate by the WHO estimates of total cases. That rate 
drops to less than 1% using the MAP case estimate 
which excludes vivax malaria. By either estimate, 
despite the order of magnitude difference between 
them, the majority of malaria cases in Indonesia go 
undiagnosed and unreported [17]. 

The Ministry of Health of Indonesia, like almost all 
others, reserves therapy with ACTs to cases having 
a confirmed diagnosis, and all others receive ineffective 
chloroquine or sulfadoxine/pyrimethamine because 
there are few practical options [18]. They do so under 
the rules of the Global Fund for AIDS, Tuberculosis, 
and Malaria (GFATM) - the donor paying the bill for 
most ACTs in Indonesia. GFATM reasonably does not 
wish to have precious ACTs wasted for any given febrile 
illness. It may be appreciated that this enormous 
problem is not a challenge of better drugs, but better 
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diagnosis. Failure to deliver diagnostic services and 
reporting directly causes most malaria in endemic 
zones to go undiagnosed, unreported, and not treated. 

Estimating Burden of Mortality 

Reports and estimates of malaria mortality rates in 
Indonesia also range freely across several decimal 
places. The Government of Indonesia’s Central Bureau 
of Statistics conducted national Household Health Sur¬ 
veys in 1995 and 2001, and estimated 30,000-38,000 
deaths due to malaria had occurred in each of those 
years [17]. In 2001, the WHO reported 68 deaths 
caused by malaria in Indonesia [15]. This reported 
number was 494 in 2006, and WHO estimated the 
number to be closer to 3,000 deaths [15]. A recent 
study in India challenged the government’s estimates 
of malaria mortality at 15,000 deaths in 2008 [19]. 
Investigators conducted verbal autopsies (interviewing 
surviving family members of people lost to premature 
death on the clinical nature of the fatal illness), using 
a rigorous sampling methodology to represent the 
broader population. They analyzed 122,000 deaths dur¬ 
ing 2001-2003, and their findings led to an estimate of 
205,000 deaths annually from malaria, and death by 
malaria carried a 1.8% risk by age 70. They found that 
86% of deaths caused by malaria did not occur in any 
healthcare facility, and thus went unreported. Verbal 
autopsy methodologies of course come with 
uncertainties, but it may be that fewer than 1 in 
10-100 or more deaths caused by malaria are reported 
from endemic zones. Unsustainable S&T for diagnosis 
and reporting explain these dangerous gaps in under¬ 
standing mortality burdens and their demographic/ 
geographic distributions. 

The species of plasmodia responsible for death 
cannot be ascertained in verbal autopsy, but it is now 
known that in India specifically, R vivax at least 
occasionally and perhaps routinely causes death in 
malaria patients [20-23]. The same has been found in 
other regions [24-31]. Long known as “benign tertian 
malaria,” such reports of fatal vivax malaria 
have been met with appropriate, albeit stubborn 
skepticism in malariology circles. The conventional 
view has been that only the “malignant tertian malaria” 
of P. falciparum routinely causes the range of 
life-threatening syndromes linked to malaria. 


Benign Tertian Malaria Fallacy 

Careful study of the genesis of the term “benign tertian 
malaria” in the late 1800s and the clinical experience 
with malaria therapy of neurosyphilis in the 1920s and 
1930s provides important insights on the contempo¬ 
rary view of vivax malaria as an insignificant contribu¬ 
tor to global malaria mortality. The notion of benign 
and malignant malarias had been well known long 
before Laveran’s discovery of the plasmodia in 1880 
[32]. After broad acceptance of species identity 
between P. falciparum and R vivax at around 1890, 
a few elite clinical study centers in Europe and America 
sought to reconcile taxonomic identity to those clinical 
classifications of malaria. As pointed out by Kitchen in 
1949 [33], taxonomic identity should have been the 
frame of reference rather than ambiguous and confused 
clinical classifications. As early as 1901, a pathologist in 
New York City describing autopsy findings of a fatal 
case of vivax malaria challenged the certainty of P. vivax 
as a benign infection [34]. He wrote, “ While the state¬ 
ment of the Italian authorities has long held true that no 
autopsy in a case of malaria with infection by the large 
tertian parasite, as the infection is never fatal, the present 
case requires modification of that view ....” 

The advent of malaria for therapy of neurosyphilis 
in the 1920s added substantial depth to the under¬ 
standing of clinical course and taxonomic identity. 
Despite contemporary views by some that vivax 
malaria in those patients did not cause severe or 
threatening disease [35], death caused by vivax malaria 
carried consistent and apparently strain-specific risks 
ranging from 3% to 15% case fatality rates (CFR). At 
treatment centers across the USA, the CFR was extraor¬ 
dinarily consistent at 3-6% after therapy had been 
optimized [36-41]. Prior to both learning to screen 
out poor candidates for treatment and gaining exper¬ 
tise in successful clinical management, the CFR had 
been between 15% and 30%. At least one series of 
fatal treatments had been followed by autopsy studies 
that confirmed malaria as the cause of death (rather 
than any underlying disease, including neurosyphilis) 
in at least half of the patients [40]. Most physicians 
reporting these experiences expressed the conviction 
that malaria had killed most of their nonsurviving 
patients. Nicol [42] wrote in 1932, “One must acknowl¬ 
edge that, though in a few cases death is caused by 
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intercurrent disease, malaria , z/ not directly responsible, 
rnnst be regarded as a contributing factor; in most cases 
the malaria itself is the cause?’ It should be recalled that 
in that era unsuccessful therapy of neurosyphilis would 
almost always end in death for the patient. This fact, 
and the only 35% efficacy of malaria therapy against 
the disease under the best of circumstances [42], 
explains the aggressive and extreme treatment. 
More severe and punishing repeated malaria parox¬ 
ysms (episodic extreme chills and spiking fevers) 
improved the odds of successful therapy. Nicol [42] 
closed the above-cited quotation with, “Risks, however, 
must be taken in treating a disease which, if untreated, 
proves fatal?’ 

Clinics in the UK usually used the Madagascar 
strain of R vivax and this strain for treatment of 
neurosyphilis typically killed 10-14% of patients [43]. 
Clinics in the Netherlands used a local strain of P. vivax 
that carried a 0% CFR, but had very low therapeutic 
efficacy against neuro syphilis. A switch to the 
Madagascar strain improved efficacy but came with 
an 8% CFR [44]. One clinic in the UK evaluated P. 
falciparum for therapy and reported a 4% CFR [45]. It 
may thus be appreciated that most strains of vivax 
malaria, permitted to follow a severe course of infec¬ 
tion, may threaten life in at least 5% of patients. Con¬ 
temporary studies in hospitals report CFR among 
patients classified as having severe illness at between 
5% and 10%, a rate roughly equal to that among 
patients with severe falciparum malaria in the same 
hospitals. 

The chapter on clinical vivax malaria penned by 
S.F. Kitchen [33] in the classic 1949 text on malaria 
does not deal directly with the neurosyphilis mortality 
data. The author describes some controversy on the 
issue of severe and fatal vivax malaria but dismisses it 
as implausible largely on the basis of this parasite rarely 
causing hyperparasitemia - a well-known risk factor 
for death in falciparum malaria and the basis of its 
“malignant tertian malaria” moniker. Relatively low 
parasitemia is routinely documented in contemporary 
reports of severe and fatal disease in vivax malaria, and 
this may reflect an unknown pathogenesis distinct 
from falciparum malaria. The seemingly nonthreaten¬ 
ing low parasitemias of vivax malaria may have 
deceived earlier workers. Indeed, Kitchen [33] wrote, 
“.. .present knowledge concerning the provocative 


potentialities of low-grade parasitemias does not permit 
denial of the possibility that the presence of the Plasmo¬ 
dium [vivax], even in very small numbers, may serve as 
an incitant of entirely foreign conditions...?’ Today it is 
known, for example, that P. vivax is physiologically 
capable of accessing the bone marrow [46] and is 
sometimes found in that tissue [47]. 

Although further studies are required to gauge the 
burden of severe morbidity and mortality of vivax 
relative to falciparum malaria in endemic zones, the 
infection is certainly not benign. Regardless of relative 
burden, the persistent view of vivax malaria as a benign 
entity may be considered incompatible with available 
evidence and probably dangerous to patients and 
populations living with this threat. 

Vivax Malaria and Global Malaria Burden 

The long-engrained notion that only P. falciparum kills 
profoundly shapes how the global malaria problem is 
perceived as a whole and, ultimately, strategized to deal 
with. A statement very similar to this may be found in 
popular, peer-reviewed, and authoritative technical 
media [48-50], “80% of cases and 90% of the world’s 
deaths caused by malaria occur in Africa.” Vivax 
malaria is relatively rare in sub-Saharan Africa as 
a consequence of the almost universal inherited 
absence of a molecule called Duffy factor on the surface 
of red blood cells which P. vivax requires for invasion. 
Thus, the dominance of P. falciparum on that conti¬ 
nent, and the relative dominance of P. vivax elsewhere 
(along with the presumption of its benign nature) 
largely accounts for that popular supposition. As the 
severe morbidity in vivax malaria and very high 
estimated all malaria mortality data from India and 
elsewhere suggest [19-31], the assertion is scientifically 
unsound and perhaps likely to be a gross distortion of 
malaria as it occurs in the real world. 

The statement likely overstates the relative burden 
of falciparum malaria and simply dismisses the 
contribution of vivax malaria to the global burden of 
morbidity and mortality. Hay and colleagues [16] esti¬ 
mated African clinical attacks of falciparum malaria 
accounted for 60% of the global burden of that species. 
Almost all of the remaining estimated attacks by 
falciparum malaria occurred in Central, South, and 
Southeast Asia, where the substantial burden of vivax 
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malaria, yet to be reliably estimated, also occurs [51]. 
The number of clinical attacks caused by P. vivax is 
estimated between 100 and 400 million [9] . As has been 
explained, the mortality burden imposed by this para¬ 
site (and very likely by P. falciparum as well) may be 
described as unknown. Adding the lower end of the 
vivax malaria morbidity range to the global falciparum 
clinical attack numbers for 2007 of Hay et al. [16] 
suggests at least 50% of the global burden of clinical 
attacks by any species occurs in Central, South, and 
Southeast Asia. 

If careful study confirms heavy burdens of 
morbidity and mortality caused by endemic vivax 
malaria in Asia and elsewhere, the response to this 
threat would largely be limited to chemotherapies no 
longer likely to work (chloroquine), another that never 
worked effectively in the first place (primaquine), or 
others untried against this species. This hypothetical 
scenario contains an uncontestable core fact: the 
burden of morbidity or mortality of vivax malaria 
anywhere it occurs is not known. And yet, Northern 
science up to 2011 remains almost wholly focused on 
falciparum malaria, especially in an African context. 
Research on P. vivax between 2007 and 2009 accounted 
for only 3.1% of R&D funding [8]. There may be 
serious consequences to this possible miscalculation 
driven by unsustainable S&T for the diagnosis of 
malaria in endemic zones. 

Proven resistance to the first-line treatment of acute 
vivax malaria, chloroquine, now occurs across the 
Indonesian archipelago, at sites through the Mekong 
region, and cases have been reported from the Indian 
subcontinent [52]. Another drug, primaquine, must 
also be administered to prevent further attacks caused 
by dormant forms in the liver. The efficacy of that drug 
has not been unambiguously measured since the 
1950s. The hemolytic toxicity of primaquine in glu- 
cose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase (G6PD) deficient 
patients - so prevalent in endemic zones (5-25%) - 
coupled with the failure to field sustainable diagnostic 
S&T for that disorder, likely drives therapeutic effec¬ 
tiveness of primaquine close to null in endemic zones 
[53, 54]. There are no standardized means of assessing 
the efficacy of these drugs against this parasite, and no 
mechanisms of activity against the parasite or of resis¬ 
tance to the drugs are known. Worse still, the standing 
drug development paradigm, designed for and largely 


serving the fielding of drugs against the acute attack of 
falciparum malaria, is very poorly suited for fielding 
new therapies for radical cure of vivax malaria [55]. 

RDTs Have Limited Utility 

Several dozen commercially available immuno- 
chromatographic RDTs for malaria compete for the 
large volume of global sales. Most of these kits perform 
very well in specific settings, but in others they 
completely fail to meet operational requirements. 
Ideally, the kit is used for the diagnosis of malaria in 
acutely ill patients in endemic zones lacking access to 
a definitive microscopic diagnosis of malaria by 
Giemsa-stained blood film. When falciparum malaria 
is the offending agent and parasitemia is higher than 
200 parasites/pL, sensitivity and specificity each come 
in at well above 90% in most kits. Below that threshold, 
sensitivity falls precipitously. In vivax malaria, the 
corresponding threshold is about 500 parasites/pL for 
most kits [56]. The threshold of parasitemia causing 
illness in nonimmune patients falls far below both of 
those diagnostic thresholds for RDTs [57]. Also, cross- 
sectional surveys in endemic zones typically show 
median parasitemia levels at or below those thresholds, 
especially for vivax malaria [58, 59]. Thus, RDTs are 
not suitable for diagnosis in nonimmune patients or 
for detection of parasitemia among asymptomatic 
residents of endemic zones. 

Asymptomatic carriers of malaria represent the rule 
rather than the exception in almost all endemic zones. 
These infections almost universally present very low levels 
of parasitemia far beyond the diagnostic reach of RDTs 
[59]. Cross-sectional surveys in Cambodia employing 
ultrasensitive polymerase chain reaction (PCR) diagnos¬ 
tics revealed that only about half of those positives were 
also positive by expert microscopy, and far fewer by 
RDT. Thus, elimination strategies must consider mass 
administration of drugs in populations having very low 
levels of endemic malaria, as a consequence of diagnos¬ 
tics, inadequate to the task of finding and treating the 
few infected people [60]. Current RDT technology 
leaves wide diagnostic gaps in endemic zones. 

Diagnostics R&D Performance Evaluation 

The failure to develop sustainable diagnostic and 
reporting S&T for endemic zones may have distorted 
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the view of global malaria with possibly serious conse¬ 
quences. By the nearly complete neglect of 
unrecognized heavily burdened regions [61] and 
a heavily burdening species [62, 63], one may have 
been lured, by diagnostic blindness, into a position of 
profound strategic weakness. Assuming that vivax 
malaria indeed kills with some regularity in India and 
elsewhere, it may be reasonable to assert that one does 
not have even the barest grasp of malaria in the real 
world, that is, it is not known how many acute attacks 
kill how many people, where, or by which parasite, 
much less who is most vulnerable and why. Poor diag¬ 
nostics is the reason and the Northern R&D toolmaker 
appears unable to prioritize that task (1% of R8cD 
funding [8]). 

Insecticides Are Critical 

Since the discovery in 1880 by Alphonse Laveran that 
plasmodia cause malaria, and of their transmission by 
anopheline mosquitoes by Ronald Ross in 1898, 
malariologists have fiercely argued strategies of control 
focused upon treatment versus interventions aimed at 
the anopheline vectors. In the early 1900s, Robert Koch 
championed the former, and Ross the latter [64]. Both 
applied their concepts in the field (Koch with quinine 
in New Guinea, and Ross with crude anti-mosquito 
measures in West Africa) with almost no success. 
However, key successes in the era that followed, along 
with the discovery of dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane 
(DDT), ensured the dominance of mosquito vector 
control in the global malaria eradication effort under¬ 
taken during the 1950s and 1960s and, later, misplaced 
disillusionment with that strategy. 

Abandonment of a Proven Tool 

Between 1904 and 1914, William Crawford Gorgas 
effectively attacked the mosquito vectors of the yellow 
fever and malaria in Panama that had decisively dashed 
the French efforts of the 1880s to build a canal [65]. 
Watson in British Malaya (today Malaysia) tamed 
malaria on economically important plantations by 
deliberate and highly specific environmental modifica¬ 
tions aimed at the behavior of the local anopheline 
vector. His approach, called species sanitation, was 
successfully applied by Dutch and Indonesian 
malariologists in the Netherlands East Indies of the 


1920s and 1930s [66]. In the same period, William 
Soper successfully eliminated from Brazil the imported 
and terribly efficient African mosquito vector of 
malaria, Anopheles gambiae [67]. Mueller discovered 
DDT in Germany at about the same time, and the US 
military brought it to bear as a defensive weapon 
against malaria and other insect vector-borne diseases 
during and immediately after the Second World War. 

The technological stage was thus set in the late 
1940s for the conception and strategic design of an 
ambitious effort to eradicate malaria through the 
1950s and 1960s. The USA pushed and largely financed 
the WHO-led Global Malaria Eradication Campaign 
(GMEC), which was essentially an attack upon 
anophelines using principally DDT. The role of another 
product liberated from wartime Germany, the extraor¬ 
dinarily safe and effective treatment for acute malaria 
called chloroquine [68], was secondary or a mop-up in 
that strategy. 

DDT exploited a behavior of anophelines - most 
species go indoors at night, feed upon sleeping people 
and, heavily laden with a blood meal, rest upon interior 
walls. DDT applied to those walls provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for lethal contact with insecticide even many 
months after its application. Indoor residual insecti¬ 
cide spraying, or IRS, proved remarkably effective in 
malaria control in almost every setting. Global malaria 
numbers in the era of its systematic application 
plummeted, except in most of Africa where IRS was 
not applied in earnest for want of the logistical infra¬ 
structure to do so. In India, for example, over 800,000 
deaths due to malaria each year fell to, reportedly, none 
[69] . Malaria transmission ceased in most of the Carib¬ 
bean and was sharply curtailed all across Central and 
South America. Endemic malaria disappeared from 
Southern Europe, North Africa, Japan, Taiwan, the 
Korean peninsula, and most of Java [70]. 

Northern agriculture effectively derailed the success 
of DDT by hijacking the medically important product. 
The aerial spraying of DDT across many millions of 
square miles of croplands resulted in vast quantities of 
this very stable compound being introduced into the 
environment at disastrous cost. In 1971 in the USA 
alone, the year before such practice was legally banned, 
14 million pounds of DDT was used in the agricultural 
sector [71]. The practice harmed beneficial insect 
populations and accumulated dangerously in higher 
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predators, even those above the Arctic Circle. Theft of 
a medically important instrument by Northern agri¬ 
culture spilled southward. The onset of resistance to 
DDT by anopheline mosquitoes may have been driven 
by agricultural applications. In the late 1960s, as many 
of these problems were coming fully to light, the 
GMEC formally collapsed [72]. 

Adopting Impractical Tools 

Northern agricultural insecticide industries turned to 
their S&T engines to solve the problem of the loss of 
DDT with viable alternatives. They required insecti¬ 
cides only stable long enough for the quick work of 
killing crop pests. Three classes of insecticides emerged 
to dominate that market: organophosphates, carba¬ 
mates, and pyrethroids. These short-lived compounds, 
their costs, along with relatively high toxicity or 
noxious character make them poorly suited for IRS. 
Nonetheless, in the decades that followed, and up to the 
present day, Southern IRS against malaria and other 
vector-borne diseases of the tropics has depended upon 
these insecticides developed and licensed for Northern 
agricultural practices [73]. The impracticality of the 
new insecticides contributed to the broad contraction 
or collapse of IRS programs in the endemic tropics 
[74]. Those products stand as clear examples of the 
sometime very poor fit of Northern S&T imperatives 
and products to Southern health problems. 

Cost-effective, safe, and practical long-lasting insec¬ 
ticides sprayed inside homes were nowhere in that 
Northern R&D agenda for the simple reason that 
Northern homes were not being invaded by insects 
carrying life-threatening infections. 

Revitalizing IRS 

Roberts and colleagues [75] documented quantitative 
insights on the health costs incurred by Northern 
aversion to DDT especially, and IRS in general. 
A science- and public health-led campaign narrowly 
averted a 2001 effort to ban DDT for any use anywhere 
in the world [76]. The aversion to DDT, borne of its 
reckless agricultural application, irrationally inhibited 
endorsement or support to Southern IRS operations 
for decades. In 2007, WHO reversed its long-standing 
recommendation against IRS in areas of stable 
transmission and today recommends DDT for such 


operations [77]. In that reversal, WHO expressed, 
“DDT is still needed and used for vector control simply 
because there is no alternative of both equivalent efficacy 
and operational feasibility. ...” The reason for that 
simple truth is clear: Northern insecticides R&D aban¬ 
doned the task of medical insecticides 60 years ago and 
there has been no Southern R&D capacity to pick it up. 

Northern sociopolitical aversion to IRS has at long 
last diminished to greater support and emphasis on this 
vital tool in the control toolbox. In late 2009, for example, 
USAID advertised a US$130 million grant for support of 
IRS operations in Tanzania. However, unleashing such 
resources to apply poorly suited short-lived insecticides 
may greatly dampen efficiency and impact. A recent study 
described a microencapsulated organophosphate insecti¬ 
cide (chlorpyrifos methyl, Dow Agrosciences) with 
>90% activity persisting at least 9 months when used in 
experimental IRS [78]. This work, and the growing 
realization of the threat of resistance to both pyre¬ 
throids and DDT [79, 80], emphasizes the need for 
much more R&D on insecticides. 

Reliance upon Northern agricultural S&T for med¬ 
ically useful insecticides should be acknowledged as at 
least inefficient and perhaps impractical. The discovery 
and development of medical insecticides should not be 
simply incidental to agricultural pesticides. The 
malaria R&D monograph [8], however, points hope¬ 
fully to Northern industrial pesticide firms as a means 
of supplementing the pitifully small amounts of 
funding committed to insecticides. 

Insecticides R&D Performance Evaluation 

Northern R&D on discovery of medically important 
insecticides for use in IRS or ITNs has been nascent 
since the discovery of DDT in the 1930s. This failure, 
viewed in light of the enormous impact of DDT against 
malaria in the middle of the twentieth century, may be 
considered the most conspicuous of all Northern R&D 
failures on global malaria. The stubborn and irrational 
Northern aversion to insecticide tools for malaria 
control may at last be waning, but R&D investment in 
earnest exploration of improving these tools remain 
grossly inadequate. Hopefully, however, the BMGF 
expressed interest in spatial repellency of some 
compounds by making a substantial investment in 
a proof-of-concept trial in Indonesia in 2009 (JKB is 
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an investigator in that effort), and their Grand Chal¬ 
lenges funding scheme invested in mosquito attractant/ 
repellant molecule discovery. Agricultural insecticide 
developers apply algorithms of chemical lethality and 
exclude compounds on the basis of repellant character¬ 
istics that would diminish opportunities for lethal con¬ 
tact with an insecticide product. If spatial repellency 
proves effective in risk reduction in endemic zones, it 
would reopen the universe of chemical exploration pos¬ 
sibilities with development algorithms wholly distinct 
from insecticides. Perhaps not coincident with its oper¬ 
ational efficacy in the past century, DDT happens to be 
one of the most effective compounds known in eliciting 
avoidance behavior in anopheline mosquitoes [81]. 

Drug Delivery 

Humanity always needs new and better anti-infective 
drugs - diverse microbial populations mount their for¬ 
midable Darwinian defenses that make old drugs useless, 
and new infections emerge. The commercial pharma¬ 
ceutical industries of the North generate streams of new 
therapies in a fiercely competitive market environment 
that sharply hones the science and technologies (and 
regulatory prowess) of surviving companies. The pros¬ 
pect of profit drives and sustains this superb and very 
expensive engine of biotechnological innovation. How¬ 
ever, at least several major multinational pharmaceutical 
firms have stepped into the malaria R&D arena with 
fairly substantial investments. During 2007-2009, they 
brought 14% of the $1.68 billion R&D investment 
(including work on vaccines), but kept this funding 
almost entirely internal [8]. Industry also frequently 
participates in antimalarial drug development through 
donor-funded product development partnerships 
(PDPs) like the Medicines for Malaria Venture 
(MMV) funded by BMGF, Wellcome Trust, WHO, 
and others. PDPs spent $114 million donor funds on 
malaria R&D in 2009. Private enterprises (both major 
multinationals and small to medium businesses) and 
academic or other not-for-profit institutions divided 
that pie in roughly equal halves [8]. 

State of the Art 

Understanding these investments and the dynamics 
driving them requires a brief look at the class of ther¬ 
apies called the ACTs. The artemisinin family of drugs 


(artemisinin, artesunate, artemether, arte-ether, and 
dihydro-artemisinin), all rapidly excreted, combines 
with another typically slowly excreted antimalarial 
drug (mefloquine, piperaquine, lumefantrine, 
pyronaridine, or others) to both improve efficacy and 
protect the artemisinins against onset of parasite resis¬ 
tance to them [12]. ACTs today are manufactured 
commercially at many factories scattered across South¬ 
east and South Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. These 
companies produce dozens of ACTs in as many formu¬ 
lations and means of packaging. The artemisinins have 
no patent protections, nor do the majority of drugs 
partnered with them. These products also share other 
important characteristics: almost none have been 
produced by the standards of Good Manufacturing 
Practice (GMP) as applied and certified by regulators, 
and few have co-formulated the components, prefer¬ 
ring instead to package them together as separate pills. 
Few of these manufacturers possess the resources or 
influence to press for the aggressive arrest and prose¬ 
cution of counterfeiters of their products. Collectively, 
these important flaws permit patients to take medica¬ 
tion inadequate for cure and thereby expose each 
therapeutic agent to real risk of onset of resistance. 

The GFATM will not fund ACT products of 
unproven quality. Therapies must be approved by 
WHO, and such approval includes certified compliance 
to GMP [82]. In effect, the availability of ACTs to 
Southern governments hinges upon access to GMP 
product. One strategy at work with GFATM funding 
policy is to push inferior drugs out of the marketplace 
with the superior drugs simply by making them at least 
as affordable. Thus, GMP product emerges as a key 
determinant of success in this strategy. In the 13 years 
of its existence, MMV has fielded two such ACTs 
(Coartem™, Novartis; Coarsucam™, Sanofi Aventis). 
Two others approach registration in 2011 
(Euartesim™, Sigma Tau; and Pyramax®, Shin Poong). 

Even as GMP co-formulated ACTs now approach 
closer to broader reality, resistance to ACTs has 
emerged in the Mekong region [83] where commer¬ 
cially driven monotherapy with artesunate and 
counterfeiting has been rampant [84]. Expansion of 
this problem into the rest of South and Southeast 
Asia, and ultimately Africa (as occurred with previous 
antimalarials), would constitute a global health catas¬ 
trophe because currently there are no therapeutic 
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replacements [85]. This problem could possibly have 
been averted by early use of GMP, co-formulated ACTs, 
and aggressive, commercially driven protection against 
counterfeiting. The neglect of malaria chemotherapy as 
a whole by Northern pharmaceutical S&T, and also by 
malaria institutional R&D stalwarts during the second 
half of the 1900s, today has the South precariously near 
persistent, untreatable, and unbeatable endemic 
malaria. How did such neglect arise? Addressing this 
question requires examination of the genesis and 
content of the chemotherapeutics toolbox of 1965. 

Chemotherapeutics Accomplishment: 1900-1965 

Assessment of current strategy for delivery of drugs, as 
summarized above, requires consideration of where 
Northern S&T left off when it effectively abandoned 
the problem of malaria chemotherapy in 1965 as 
a mission accomplished. Examining malaria R&D 
capacities and imperatives in the preceding half century 
provides essential understanding of that turning point. 

Scientific chemotherapy of malaria emerged in the 
organic chemistry crucible of the German aniline dye 
industry in the closing years of the 1800s. Screening for 
activity against parasites in bird models of malaria, the 
German laboratories of I.G. Farben during the 1920s 
and 1930s discovered many active classes and 
compounds [86]. The two most important were the 
4- and 8-aminoquinolines, and focus upon them dur¬ 
ing the frenetic war-spurred search for better therapies 
in the 1940s delivered what were to be considered the 
ultimate antimalarial drugs. 

Chemotherapy of malaria in 1940-1941 remained 
overwhelmingly dominated by quinine. The few 
synthetic antimalarial drugs in the market fared poorly 
due to unpleasant or even dangerous side effects. The 
German chemotherapists had superior drugs coming 
and plotted to unhinge the Dutch monopoly on che¬ 
motherapy of malaria manifest by their control of 95% 
of the world trade in quinine [87]. The following year, 
the Nazis occupied Holland and the Imperial Japanese 
armed forces occupied Java and Sumatra, where virtu¬ 
ally all Dutch quinine originated. Axis powers denied 
the Allied forces access to the only drug then widely 
used to treat malaria. 

The Allies understood the coming warfare would be 
conducted where malaria posed a serious threat. 


Endemic malaria loomed ominously in the Western 
Pacific especially, and their worst fears were soon 
realized: the first offensive ground combat involving 
American troops in that war was at Guadalcanal in the 
Solomon Islands in mid-1942; those troops suffered 
malaria attack rates of 1,700/1,000 man-years [88]. 
When the US Army Americal Division was evacuated 
from Guadalcanal to nonmalarious Fiji, their chemo¬ 
prophylaxis was withdrawn and they suffered attack 
rates by P. vivax of 3,700/1,000 man-years [89]. 

The US Government mobilized to solve their seri¬ 
ous malaria problem. The malariologists enlisted in the 
effort, and their sponsors, viewed success in their 
endeavors as directly impacting the likelihood and 
speed of military victory, especially in the Pacific [90]. 
The Board for the Coordination of Malaria Studies 
(BCMS), managed from within the US National Sci¬ 
ence Foundation, oversaw the evaluation of over 14,000 
potential drugs from discovery to clinical trials in 
dozens of laboratories and clinics around the USA, 
Australia, and Britain. Their top priority was P. vivax 
because it accounted for five of every six cases among 
Allied troops. The Allies quickly mobilized production 
of a synthetic antimalarial (lifting it from the German 
S&T machine that generated it) called atabrine (also 
called mepacrine or quinacrine) and put it to work for 
both prophylaxis and treatment [91]. This hasty solu¬ 
tion, however, had serious drawbacks. The skin of 
troops adhering to atabrine prophylaxis turned 
a distinct yellow hue and compliance had to be strictly 
enforced. More importantly, atabrine had an unex¬ 
pected and dangerous interaction with the only drug 
then available against relapse, pamaquine. 

Pamaquine was the first synthetic antimalarial 
licensed and marketed for therapy against malaria 
(as Plasmochin). This 8-aminoquinoline compound 
exerted excellent activity against the then poorly under¬ 
stood phenomenon of relapse in vivax malaria. Its 
activity against the sexual stages responsible for 
infecting mosquitoes was also known. Following its 
distribution in the 1920s, however, it earned the 
reputation of being sometimes an exceptionally dan¬ 
gerous drug [92]. As is well known today, the 
8-aminoquinolines as a class exhibit potentially lethal 
toxicity in patients with an inherited deficiency of 
glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase (G6PD). Unwit¬ 
ting administration to many such patients caused 
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fatalities [92] and the drug never saw widespread use. 
The Allies, however, facing their serious relapse prob¬ 
lems in the Pacific theater of World War II, mobilized 
pamaquine to that zone and serious toxicity problems 
followed [93, 94]. The BCMS issued a classified report 
in early 1943 demonstrating that when atabrine (but 
not quinine) was administered with pamaquine, 
plasma levels of the latter elevated tenfold. An already 
dangerous drug to some became a dangerous drug to 
all, and in mid-1943 the US Surgeon General ordered it 
withdrawn as therapy against relapse (although it could 
still be used, and was, in lower doses against transmis¬ 
sion) [95]. The Allies were effectively forced to surren¬ 
der to their serious relapse problem. 

The BCMS resolved to address this problem. They 
screened several hundred candidate 8-aminoquinolines 
for toxicity in rats and monkeys and sent 24 drugs to 
clinical trials in prisoner volunteers in the USA. That 
screening had critically important limitations, but the 
BCMS in its haste to deliver a replacement therapy 
accepted those acknowledged shortcomings. 
The screening for antimalarial activity of those com¬ 
pounds in birds, for example, was understood to be 
nearly irrelevant and the developers largely ignored 
those data [90]. Efficacy could only be ascertained 
against clinical relapse in humans. Knowing the 
8-aminoquinolines to be uniquely effective against 
clinical relapse as a class, and relatively toxic, the 
screening became a search for the least toxic 
8-aminoquinoline without a means of screening for 
efficacy before evaluation in clinical trials. By almost 
any contemporary standard of science, this search for 
a replacement therapy for pamaquine may be charac¬ 
terized as incomplete and barely adequate. The product 
thus discovered reflected these qualities. 

The superior candidate drug to emerge from this 
program was primaquine. It exhibited a slightly higher 
therapeutic index than pamaquine, and its anticipated 
toxicity (acute intravascular hemolysis) in subjects 
with G6PD deficiency, discovery of which occurred in 
that clinical development program, was confirmed 
[96]. As the Korean War unfolded during the early 
1950s primaquine saw wide application with good 
therapeutic results. Chloroquine had been registered 
as therapy of choice against acute attacks of vivax 
malaria in 1946 [97]. These two companion drugs 
thus became therapy of choice for radical cure 


(meaning complete cure) against vivax malaria, and it 
remains today as the only such therapy with that 
licensed therapeutic indication. 

As the American war in Vietnam loomed in the 
early 1960s, further clinical work on chloroquine and 
primaquine provided products useful to that military 
effort. The Americans developed methods of treatment 
and prophylaxis using these drugs that would not 
threaten the safety of its many G6PD deficient troops 
(the abnormality did not excuse them from eligibility 
for conscription and the US Army chose to not screen 
against it). They discovered that the most common 
African variant of G6PD deficiency (A-) could safely 
tolerate weekly doses of the drug over 8 weeks, as 
opposed to the relatively threatening daily dosing of 
14 days. Remarkably, the efficacy of primaquine against 
relapse appeared to rest wholly upon total dose with 
almost no regard to schedule of that dosing; the same 
total dose of primaquine against Plasmodium 
cynomolgi in rhesus macaques - a superb model of 
vivax relapse - showed equally good efficacy when 
administered as a single dose, or multiple doses over 
weeks [98]. US military medicine thus delivered the 
“C-P” pill for protection of their troops against both 
acute attacks (with a weekly dose of 300 mg 
chloroquine) and relapse (with a weekly dose of 
45 mg primaquine in the same tablet). As an added 
therapeutic bonus, it was shown that single 45 mg 
doses of primaquine in the company of chloroquine 
effectively killed the infectivity of the sexual stages 
responsible for malaria transmission [99, 100]. 

Thus, in the mid-1960s, corresponding with the nadir 
of global malaria in the wake of the GMEC, Northern 
S&T effectively abandoned malaria chemotherapy as 
a mission accomplished. That mission may be appreci¬ 
ated as having been driven by the threat of malaria to 
troops engaged in warfare in the tropics. The technically 
flawed and partial explorations that had been conducted 
nonetheless provided products suited to those Northern 
requirements and further or better explorations seemed 
pointless. The South would live with those chemothera¬ 
peutic solutions for the coming decades, and still does. 

Chemotherapeutics Limbo: 1965-1995 

The malaria chemotherapeutics status quo in 1965 and 
the reluctance of S&T in the North over the ensuing 
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30 years to effectively engage the problem leaves us 
where we stand today - poorly equipped to deal with 
the malaria problem of the South in a physical and 
strategic sense. An examination of the management of 
the highest chemotherapeutic priority - treating the 
acute attack - during this era, and our response to it, 
provides useful historic insights. 

As has been described, the Northern R&D engine 
delivered chloroquine and primaquine around 1950 
as the primary workhorse drugs for global malaria. 
Resistance to chloroquine by falciparum malaria 
emerged in the late 1950s and early 1960s. By the 
1980s the problem had consolidated globally and new 
therapies trickled out of the few Northern laboratories 
engaged in chemotherapeutic discovery and develop¬ 
ment. Alternatively, older and less ideal drugs 
developed during the effort of the 1940s and 1950s 
were dusted off and put to work, for example, 
sufladoxine-pyrimethamine, proguanil, and others. 
However, resistance to those therapies emerged with 
astonishing speed and thoroughness [101]. Quinine 
combined with antibiotics like tetracycline or doxycy- 
cline then, in that crisis setting, found application 
against chloroquine-resistant falciparum malaria. 
Oral quinine, however, maybe one of the most imprac¬ 
tical therapies: it requires three doses daily for 7 days 
and causes a wide range of very unpleasant side effects; 
a syndrome called cinchonism that often deranges 
compliance to therapy. 

Very few genuinely new therapies emerged during 
that era, most of them emanating from the US Army 
program at the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research 
(WRAIR) [102]. That program developed and fielded 
mefloquine (Lariam™) by the mid-1980s and it found 
broad application for chemoprophylaxis. However, 
patent protection, perceptions of its poor tolerability 
in many people, along with the emergence of resistance 
to it in areas of Southeast Asia, limited its broader 
application in almost all endemic zones. More recently, 
however, it has been partnered with an artemisinin, 
especially in the Mekong region, but not from GMP 
manufacturers. This exposes the drug to risk of poor 
manufacture and counterfeiting, and the packaging as 
separate pills risks poor compliance and onset of resis¬ 
tance to both artemisinin and mefloquine components. 
One co-formulated artesunate-mefloquine therapy has 
been registered in Brazil and other Latin American 


countries through the Drugs for Neglected Diseases 
Initiative. Nonetheless, mefloquine may be considered 
a minor contribution to the toolbox against global 
malaria. 

The other genuinely new therapy to emerge at the 
tail end of the same era (and with roots in WRAIR), 
atovaquone-proguanil (Malarone™) followed 
a similar path to global malaria irrelevance. Glaxo- 
Wellcome (later to become GlaxoSmithKline (GSK)) 
took up the cause of developing this drug for the 
prevention and treatment of malaria during the early 
1990s. Their rapid success in registering it for these 
indications reflects both corporate determination and 
skill, and superior chemotherapeutic properties: very 
safe and well tolerated, highly effective against acute 
attacks of all the malarias (including multidrug resis¬ 
tant falciparum malaria), co-formulated, and available 
as a GMP product. The single known serious problem 
with this drug at the time, its relatively high cost, 
seemed to exclude it from the global malaria toolbox. 
GSK, however, generously aimed to see this extraordi¬ 
nary therapy put to work. In cooperation with various 
government and nongovernment partners, they created 
the Malarone Donation Program with the expressed 
aim of providing a million treatments with this drug 
annually at no cost to the end users [103]. However, 
flaws in this strategy would undo that program. 

Evidence emerged that a single point mutation in 
P. falciparum caused it to be completely and irreversibly 
resistant to atovoquone + proguanil [104]. 
Malariologists worried that its broad application 
would quickly result in its loss, and perhaps other 
important drugs via cross-resistance [105]. The 
donation program coped with this potential danger 
by setting down very strict criteria for its clinical use. 
Consequently, at pilot sites in Kenya, only 0.68% of 
malaria patients received the treatment and that 
minority were among the least likely to suffer a fatal 
outcome [106]. Hence, mortality rates among the 
vastly excluded majority were not affected by the inter¬ 
vention. African authors of that “lessons learned” 
report [106] explained that new drugs were not the 
imperative; poor access to any drug drove transmission 
and high mortality. The complex social and political 
process that drove the donation program to pilot 
implementation in Africa excluded African voices 
wholly at first and later invited them but suppressed 
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their dissenting views [107]. The Northern voice and 
conviction that this new tool required implementation 
in the South, along with their fiscal authority and 
influence, dominated the strategic consensus. Despite 
valiant and conspicuously generous efforts by GSK to 
contribute to the global malaria problem with this 
drug, the drug plays a very minor role in malaria 
treatment and control in endemic zones. 

Northern S&T between 1965 and 1995 effectively 
failed to yield a solution for the highest chemothera¬ 
peutic imperative in endemic zones: treatment of the 
acute attack. At Southern clinics around the globe in 
the 1990s and well into the 2000s patients were still 
being treated with drugs invented half a century earlier. 
These drugs were less safe and effective than chloro- 
quine in the heyday of its efficacy, and a cost in human 
lives was rapidly accumulating [108]. This is when the 
contemporary efforts to field ACTs as front-line thera¬ 
pies, already described, at last took root and continue 
today. Treating the acute attack, one of several chemo¬ 
therapeutic challenges with malaria, may be far less an 
S&T challenge than finding it, diagnosing it, and 
reporting it. Assuming that the diagnostics S&T chal¬ 
lenge is met, have the chemotherapeutic tools that are 
needed to capitalize on the accurate identification of 
the infected person been assembled? Northern R&D 
obsession with the acute attack unfortunately comes 
with neglect of the other possibly useful drugs for 
managing endemic malaria at that critical time/place 
interface when the parasites meet the range of 
chemotherapeutic instruments aimed at them. 

Chemotherapeutics Neglect 

The chemotherapy of malaria consists of five distinct 
compartments, treatment of acute attack (using blood 
schizontocidal agents) being one. The other compart¬ 
ments include: drugs aimed against the dormant stages 
in liver, called hypnozoites, responsible for relapse (using 
hypnozoitocides); drugs aimed against active stages in the 
liver, called tissue schizonts, that lead to acute attacks 
(using tissue schizontocides); drugs affecting the sexual 
stages in blood, called gametocytes, responsible for infec¬ 
tion of biting mosquitoes and transmission of malaria 
(using gametocytocides); and drugs that prevent the 
development of parasites in the mosquito gut (called 
sporontocides). Figure 3 illustrates these compartments. 


The blood schizontocidal antimalarials constitute 
the vast majority of antimalarial drugs in use today. 
These drugs, with few exceptions and when taken as 
directed, exert therapeutic activity only in that 
compartment. A few exhibit minor or limited activity 
elsewhere, for example, atovaquone may act as a tissue 
schizontocide against falciparum but not vivax 
malaria; chloroquine kills the gametoctyes of 
vivax but not falciparum malaria; and the artemisinins 
will kill gametocytes of falciparum malaria but not if 
already mature. One drug in clinical use today remark¬ 
ably exhibits therapeutic activity in all of these com¬ 
partments. That drug is primaquine, and despite its 
extraordinary dexterity in killing a wide range of 
morphologically and physiologically distinct forms 
of parasites (including across species), it is a tool of 
very limited utility in the global malaria toolbox. This is 
a consequence of both failing to tame its sometimes 
dangerous side effects and to develop practical means 
of gauging its therapeutic efficacies. 

G6PD Deficiency The hemolytic toxicity of 
primaquine, and the absence of a Northern R&D 
response to the problem, largely explains its very lim¬ 
ited utility in endemic zones. Sustained daily dosing 
with primaquine (15 or 30 mg daily for 14 days) poses 
a potentially lethal threat to patients with some variants 
of G6PD deficiency [109]. The US Army developers of 
primaquine, however, effectively solved this problem 
by discovery of both the nonlethal threat of daily 
dosing in African-American soldiers with the A- vari¬ 
ant of the deficiency, and by fielding the perfectly safe 
(in A- variants) and efficacious single weekly dose of 
45 mg for 8 weeks [110]. The diagnosis of G6PD 
deficiency requires a cold chain for shipping and stor¬ 
age of reagents, specialized skills and equipment: 
micropipettors, water bath, test tubes, and ultraviolet 
lamp, for example. This poses little technical challenge 
to care providers in the North, but in the endemic 
zones of the South such laboratory capacities are very 
rare. The providers who most often see malaria must 
chance potentially serious harm or choose not to 
prescribe the drug. G6PD deficiency and the 
unsustainable nature of that diagnosis in endemic 
zones (as it has been for 50 years) render primaquine 
almost wholly ineffective as a therapy to prevent 
relapse. 
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Sites of Action of Antimalarial Drugs 
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Plasmodium vivax 


Tropical Health and Sustainability. Figure 3 

Life cycle of P. vivax and chemotherapeutic compartments. The life cycle of P. falciparum would be essentially similar to 
this with the lone exception of the hypnozoite shunt in the cycle, which that parasite lacks (Taken from reference [53] 
with the permission of the American Society of Microbiology. Figure by Prof. Wallace Peters with artwork by Ms. Andrea 
Darlow) 


Development of a point-of-care diagnostic device 
for G6PD deficiency would substantially mitigate this 
problem. The US Army recently supported the devel¬ 
opment of such a tool in order to improve the safety 
and effectiveness of an experimental replacement for 
primaquine, another hemolytic 8-aminoquinoline 
called Tafenoquine [111]. The product of that effort, 
however, can only be used reliably at temperatures 
below 25°C [112]. Another commercial company in 
the USA (AccessBio©, New Jersey) independently 
took up the point-of-care challenge and has a product 
in research and development that is simple, 


inexpensive, and heat-stable. That kit has performed 
well in initial field evaluations in Cambodia [113]. 
AccessBio© initiated this R8cD effort with no support 
or guidance from mainstream malaria R8d3 funders, 
and WHO provided the funding for that evaluation 
(JKB is an investigator on that effort). 

Primaquine suited Northern settings and require¬ 
ments, and adapting it to safe use in Southern settings 
has never been an R8d3 imperative. Among the many 
dozens of G6PD deficiency variants, the primaquine 
sensitivity phenotype has been characterized in only 
three geographic settings (African A-, Mediterranean 
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B-, and, only recently, Mahidol from Thailand). These 
variants represent mild, severe, and moderate 
primaquine sensitivity phenotypes, respectively. 
Although residual G6PD enzyme activity has been 
characterized in most variants, its use as a surrogate 
for the primaquine sensitivity phenotype is 
a supposition not supported with clinical evidence. 
WHO has long recommended a single 45 mg dose 
without screening for G6PD deficiency, but largely 
upon the (inadequate) safety evidence from the USA 
that involved healthy African-American volunteers 
having the mild A- variant of this disorder [94]. How¬ 
ever, in a very limited series of studies in the USA and 
Italy, a single 45 mg dose caused acute intravascular 
hemolysis of 25% of red blood cells in otherwise 
healthy volunteers having the Mediterranean B- variant 
(severe primaquine sensitivity) [114, 115]. Safe dosing 
in one variant may not hold for others. 

Gametocytocide Poor understanding of primaquine 
sensitivity phenotypes creates very serious practical prob¬ 
lems in malaria control. This may be most appreciated 
by the application of a single 45 mg dose of primaquine 
as a gametocytocide against falciparum malaria [116]. 
A 25% hemolysis in an acutely ill and already anemic 
patient may contribute significantly to onset of life- 
threatening complications. Remarkably, the safety of 
primaquine gametocytocidal therapy in patients with 
malaria, much less G6PD deficiency variants of any 
type, has not been systematically carried out. Limited 
recent studies from Africa suggest a significant threat to 
malaria patient safety [117, 118]. Countries 

aiming to apply the 45 mg dose of primaquine as 
a supplement to their control or elimination strategies 
must first demonstrate safety among the variants of 
G6PD deficiency occurring in their areas of operations. 
In 2011, the WHO undertook sponsorship of such 
studies in Cambodia using its own relatively meager 
R&D funding resources (JKB is an investigator on that 
effort). 

The safety and efficacy of primaquine as a 
gametocytocide in falciparum malaria were evaluated 
with chloroquine therapy for the acute attack over 
50 years ago [99, 100]. Chloroquine is no longer 
used in this capacity, and no clinical evaluation of the 
safety and efficacy of primaquine as a gametocytocide 
when administered with any ACT has occurred. 


The artemisinins exert activity against immature 
gametocytes and could possibly yield a lower and less 
threatening optimal dose of primaquine. Northern 
R&D, however, expresses no agenda for clinical 
research on primaquine for any therapeutic indication. 

The most conspicuous neglect of the gametocytocidal 
compartment has been the failure to conduct a systematic 
chemical survey of compounds for this activity. Northern 
S&T obsession with the acute attack and neglect of other 
avenues to address the problem of endemic malaria may 
be most evident in this line of investigation. An exami¬ 
nation of the fairly extensive body of work on 
gametocytocidal properties of chemotherapeutic agents 
reveals that almost all such evaluations have been 
conducted on drugs with proven therapeutic activity 
against the asexual blood stages causing acute malaria 
[119]. Killing gametocytes has apparently been thought 
of strictly as a therapeutic bonus to treatment of the 
acute attack. The possibility of a safe, effective, and 
perhaps already widely available drug at low cost pro¬ 
viding a means to effectively arrest transmission has 
not been explored. Northern S&T could have, with 
relative technical ease, conducted such explorations 
over 35 years ago. A 2011 call for proposals for such 
work from BMGF represents a welcome sign of 
dawning realization of the importance and enormous 
promise of this approach. 

Hypnozoitocide The primary therapeutic applica¬ 
tion of primaquine, as a hypnozoitocide, offers further 
evidence of Northern R&D inability to respond effec¬ 
tively to Southern problems with critical tools in its 
chemotherapeutics toolbox. Although primaquine has 
been the only therapeutic agent against relapse for the 
past 60 years, almost no research of its mechanisms of 
activity against the hypnozoites has been carried out. 
There is no understanding of its therapeutic target, 
much less which of its many metabolites may be most 
active. Resistance to primaquine by hypnozoites almost 
certainly occurs, but there is no validated means 
of confirming that phenotype and complete ignorance 
of the corresponding genotypes. Simply observing 
responses to therapy does not adequately address that 
problem because parasitemia occurring weeks to 
months after treatment may represent either therapeu¬ 
tic failure (relapse despite therapy) or simply a new 
infection. No means of distinguishing those events by 
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molecular genotyping has been established, largely due 
to the biological complexity imposed by the 
hypnozoite [120]. Unambiguous estimates of 
primaquine efficacy thus require the absence of risk of 
reinfection. Such studies have not been done since the 
development of primaquine in experimentally chal¬ 
lenged American prisoners in the 1940s and 1950s 
[121]. Consequently, there is almost no grasp of the 
therapeutic efficacy of the only drug against relapse in 
vivax malaria anywhere it occurs. Primaquine may 
already have been lost to resistance and there is no 
validated means of evaluating that possibility. 

Chemotherapeutics Performance Evaluation 

Over the past six decades, through periods of ebbing 
and flowing fiscal support, Northern R&D has focused 
available energies and resources, and still does, on the 
acute attack of falciparum malaria. The almost com¬ 
plete neglect all other forms of chemotherapy currently 
in the toolbox of the Southern craftsman working the 
problem now imperils successful elimination goals. 
And we were warned as L.T. Coggeshall [122] wrote 
in 1952, “The greatest misconceptions about the treat¬ 
ment of malaria, especially in the past, has arisen from 
the fact that too many considered it a single disease. 
Malaria is not a disease - it is a variety of diseases .” 
There are therapies for one of the malarias and, effec¬ 
tively, almost none for the others. One key element of 
this neglect has been the failure to adapt P. vivax to 
continuous in vitro cultivation in Northern laborato¬ 
ries as occurred with P. falciparum in the 1970s [123]. 
Setting aside the improbability of adequate R&D 
investment in achieving that feat for P. vivax, this 
failure does not excuse Northern R&D from dealing 
with this parasite. While it is true the problem limits 
Northern laboratories from effectively engaging the 
problem in the North, transfer of the required R&D 
capacities southward stands as an obvious but 
inadequately funded solution. In this and other issues 
of chemotherapeutics neglect outlined here, it 
remains unclear whether the 3.1% share of malaria 
R&D spending on P. vivax [8], and perhaps even 
less on gametocytocidal therapies, is the cause or 
effect of their neglect. Either way, “inadequate” effec¬ 
tively describes Northern R&D performance in these 
vital pieces of the malaria control toolbox. 


In a chemotherapeutics sense, the Southern craftsman 
trying to disassemble endemic malaria may be thought 
of as equipped with a fixed-gauge wrench for nuts of 
many gauges. 

The Vaccine Development Gambit 

In 2011, a phase III clinical trial of a malaria vaccine 
called RTS, S in 15,640 children aged up to 17 months is 
underway at 11 study sites in Africa [124]. This bold 
and expensive effort reflects the enormous technical 
and fiscal challenges in malaria vaccine development. 
It also expresses the Northern determination to 
produce this particular tool despite the extraordinary 
gamble of resources and will. 

The leading edge biotechnology-driven effort to 
develop vaccines against malaria has been an epic, 
contentious, and, thus far anticlimactic journey of 
30 years [ 125] . The modern effort to engineer a protein 
subunit vaccine began in earnest and with a great deal 
of optimism in the early 1980s with emergent 
recombinant DNA technology swinging open a very 
promising door. Having genetically engineered bacteria 
to produce malaria proteins in kilogram quantities 
seemed a means of conquering malaria with relative 
ease. Instead, through a long series of preclinical and 
clinical R&D efforts around the globe, P. falciparum has 
consistently shrugged off the eloquently derived 
antibodies and T-cells arrayed against it [125-127]. 

The steepness of the R&D challenge in vaccination 
stems from the failure to adequately understand the 
enormously complex immune response provoked by 
malaria. That response varies terrifically across 
variables like age, history of exposure, intensity of 
exposure, and host and parasite genetics [128]. The 
dawn of the scientific understanding of immunity to 
malaria began in 1899 when Robert Koch visited Dutch 
colleagues at what would become the Eijkman Institute 
in Batavia on the island of Java in the East Indies. Koch 
noticed that densities and frequencies of parasitemia 
declined sharply with age at heavily endemic 
Ambarawa in central Java, whereas at much less 
endemic Sukabumi in western Java those values 
remained relatively level across ages. Koch surmised 
that heavy exposure to infection, over a period of 
many years, imbued protection against high levels 
of parasitemia and attendant disease (see citations 
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in [128]). The same pattern has been consistently 
observed over the decades and naturally acquired 
immunity has been considered the cumulative product 
of chronic and heavy exposure to infection. Immunol¬ 
ogists envision the human immune system “learning” 
the antigenic repertoire of the parasite by repeated 
exposures and eventually, at around adolescence, 
mastering it [129]. 

Likewise, vaccinologists viewed their challenge as 
one of “teaching” that immune response by exposure to 
the proper parasite antigen or set of antigens. Though 
very simply expressed, this characterizes the malaria 
vaccine development strategy. Accepting the supposi¬ 
tion that very young children in heavily endemic Africa 
constitute the majority of deaths due to malaria, the 
expressed R8d3 priority of vaccinating them is sensible. 
This demographic group is indeed vulnerable, exceed¬ 
ingly so compared to their parents. Adult Africans in 
heavily endemic areas, though almost constantly 
infected, very rarely suffer even minor illness (unless 
pregnant, especially for the first time). The susceptibil¬ 
ity of their children to anemia, cerebral malaria, pul¬ 
monary complications, and other life-threatening 
syndromes stands in stark contrast [130]. They seem 
to have not “learned” to tame this infection and the 
appropriately “instructive” vaccine would mitigate 
their losses to malaria. This simplistic concept suffers 
logical pitfalls, however, evident with closer examina¬ 
tion of the dynamics at work between those very young 
hosts and the parasites invading them. 

A single episode of malaria in a nonimmune trav¬ 
eler, left untreated for too long, very often threatens 
rapid devolution into a life-threatening event. African 
children, on the other hand, experience about six to 
eight new infections each year in many endemic zones. 
Over 95% of them survive this rigorous challenge and 
go on to become malaria-hardy adults. This survival, 
surely impacted by access to therapy, nutrition, genet¬ 
ics, and probably many other factors, must also 
reflect successful immunological management of the 
always-present threat of sliding into lethal complica¬ 
tions [128]. The loss of some of these children to 
malaria begins to less resemble a failure to “learn” 
a specific immune response from its parasite instructor, 
but more like an intrinsic failure to mount the appro¬ 
priate immune response that permitted survival among 
almost all others in their cohort. And yet, vaccine R8cD 


remains focused on parasite antigens rather than the 
intrinsic basis for success versus failure in what 
amounts to a 95% efficacious vaccination by the para¬ 
site itself. There is almost no understanding of what 
constitutes an appropriate versus inappropriate 
immune response to natural infection and the deter¬ 
minants of that life versus death turning of events. This 
gap in understanding extends to responses to 
experimental vaccines. 

The consequences of such poor understanding 
may be found embedded in the process of malaria 
vaccine development and it imposes extraordinary 
financial risk. Unlike drug development, where 
compounds may be rejected or pushed forward on 
the basis of unambiguous laboratory determina¬ 
tions of activity against the parasite, malaria vaccine 
developers possess no such tool of discernment. No 
single immune response or set of responses has been 
shown to reliably predict protection in the infected 
human at any age or history of exposure, much less 
specifically infants and small children chronically 
exposed to infection. Vaccine candidates advance 
(or do not) through development algorithms on 
the basis of rational suppositions about protection 
in humans. Immunogenicity in terms of specific 
humoral or cellular targets, for example, may be 
the basis of development decisions even though 
those responses may have no evidence-validated 
role or compelling and consistent correlation with 
achieved protection in humans. Phase I and II trials 
in healthy nonimmune European or American 
adults for vaccines aimed at African infants and 
effectively already immune children compounds 
this problem. These generally acknowledged pitfalls 
[8] effectively defer credible vaccine development deci¬ 
sions to phase II and III trials. The vaccine RTS,S, now 
in phase III trials, was invented in 1987, tested in 
humans in 1992, evaluated in Africans in 1995, and 
evaluated in small numbers of African children 
between 2004 and 2007. The inadequate understanding 
of immunity to malaria as it occurs in the real world 
imposes a vaccine development paradigm resembling 
a roulette wheel with each turn of it coming with 
decades of work and many millions of dollars. Surely 
only repeated success could sustain such a development 
paradigm, and yet it is one having 30 years of failure. 
What sustains it? 
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R&D Investment 

Today, malaria vaccine proponents glare over their 
fiscal parapets at their antimalarial drug development 
competitors vying for the same large share of malaria 
R&D resources. Each points to the failings and short¬ 
comings of the other in making their cases for funding 
before donors and sponsors. The vaccines camp 
usually, albeit narrowly, wins the resources contest 
(Fig. 1). The reasons for the consistency of this large 
investment, despite decades of frustration, perhaps 
reflect how we perceive the malaria problem and, argu¬ 
ably, national self-interest in S&T capacity, agility, and 
economic spin-off. 

Malaria vaccine development has and continues to 
probe the very far leading edges of contemporary and 
potentially industrial biotechnological immunology 
[131]. Beginning in earnest in the 1980s, the best and 
brightest were generously resourced and engaged in 
a globally important scientific endeavor. Northern lab¬ 
oratories blossomed and hummed with activity [127]. 
The US and European biotechnology industries 
enjoyed many technological and economic spin-offs 
from the effort. One of the malaria vaccine biotechnol¬ 
ogy pioneers, Wayne T. Hockmeyer, retired from the 
US Army in the late 1980s and went directly on to 
found Molecular Vaccines Inc. (later renamed 
Medlmmune), a biotechnology concern purchased by 
AstraZeneca in 2007 for $15.2 billion. The vaccines 
industry saw and participated in proofs-of-concept of 
novel approaches to vaccine development like DNA 
vaccines and arrays of sophisticated adjuvants. In 
short, over 30 years of malaria vaccine development 
produced many scientific, technological, and economic 
dividends without delivering, yet, a licensed vaccine. 

This is the nature of science, where exploration 
leads to unexpected destinations. Simply having 
a technical problem and the wherewithal to address it 
is key to S&T success even without directly solving the 
primary problem. The nature of funding in malaria 
vaccine development illustrates the linkage between 
S&T capacity and national S&T self-interest. The labo¬ 
ratories that executed malaria vaccine development 
work were supported by the nations where the 
laboratories were located, with few minor exceptions. 
American-funded efforts went primarily to American 
laboratories, as was true of European efforts, and even 


one bold effort in Colombia [132] was funded by that 
government. What is likely at work is the irresistible 
drive to reap the peripheral benefits of S&T endeavors 
within borders. No nation in the endemic zones, save 
the valiant Colombian example, undertook vaccine 
discovery and development. That may be due to 
a lack of fiscal resources, standing technical capacity, 
and an available technologically endowed workforce. 
But those determinants themselves provide grim reflec¬ 
tion of the unwillingness of Northern nations, 
collectively, to make substantial direct investment in 
S&T foundations in the South. 

It may be argued that the North harvests S&T/R&D 
dividends derived from a Southern problem - and 
reasonably counter-argued that the investments are 
their own and, because of standing capacities, the less 
costly and speediest avenue to solving the problem. The 
Northern R&D posture would be supportable if it 
delivered the most useful tools, but it has not and 
does not seem strategically positioned to do so. 
Northern R&D engaging the malaria problem yields 
tremendous and important advances in S&T, but it 
historically exhibits very limited abilities in delivery of 
practical and useful tools that significantly impact 
malaria as a global health problem. 

Sustainable S&T in Tropical Health 

Northern R&D remains the technological fulcrum for 
the public health lever against Southern infections, and 
this may be an important contributor to stymied 
and perhaps unsustainable progress. Gordon Harrison 
wrote in his 1978 history of malaria [64] of the failure 
of the global eradication effort in the prior decade, 
“Failure so universal so apparently ineluctable, must be 
trying to tell us something. The lesson could be of course 
that we have proved incompetent warriors. It could also 
be that we have misconstrued the problem!' The failure of 
Northern R&D agendas to field relevant tools against 
endemic Southern malaria must also be trying to tell us 
something. Bench malaria science of Northern S&T is 
a powerful engine of scientific discovery and human 
progress engaged in the fight against malaria, and the 
aim here is not to demean those earnest endeavors by 
compassionate and dedicated people. The aim is to 
spark reconsideration of reliance solely upon that 
engine for practical solutions. 
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Southern scientists may be criticized for having 
abandoned the field to Northern scientists, but this is 
unjust and self-serving of the critic. As the Malarone 
Donation Program already described illustrates, 
Northern bias, imperatives, and fiscal influence may 
displace Southern voice and initiative out of the strate¬ 
gic equation. This is where the Northern perception of 
a lack of Southern awareness of useful technologies 
plays in the unhelpful assumption of Northern leader¬ 
ship on decisions regarding tools intended for South¬ 
ern use. In the Malarone example, Northern science 
perceived a powerful new drug available at no cost, 
whereas African stakeholders perceived a futile 
intervention not addressing the real problem. Southern 
scientists put up futile active and passive resistance to 
the program because the proposed intervention 
deflected alternatives and the prospect of progress. 
The report of Shretta et al. [110] documents this his¬ 
tory and should be studied by Northern scientists 
engaging the malaria problem. 

What the Southern scientists pointed to was not the 
drug, but the availability of diagnosis and treatment 
where most deadly malaria occurred [109, 1 10] . It may 
be that Northern S&T perceives such a problem as one 
it is not particularly suited to engage. In other words, 
the problem seems practical rather than technological, 
at least in how the North perceives its technology 
imperatives. The Northern perception may be that 
problems that do not engage the suite of Northern 
technology assets need not involve them. That may 
be, but their technological imperatives and financial 
resources tend to suffocate alternative approaches by 
Southern scientists co-opted into a Northern R&D 
agenda. 

Malaria vaccines represent the primary Northern 
S&T answer, or at least hope, to solve lethal malaria at 
isolated sites all across the global endemic belt. Vac¬ 
cination in lieu of very hard to sustain diagnosis and 
treatment services seems the ideal solution. Vaccines 
have pushed the burden of morbidity and mortality 
due to infections to the lowest point in all of human 
history, and such a track record is hard to argue 
against. However, one may forcefully argue that 
hope is a poor offensive strategy against entrenched 
malaria. Determination, will, resources, and faith in 
the success of vaccines may be defied by the 
unfolding of an unknowable future. Preparing for 


possible failure of vaccines neither endorses nor 
ensures it, and responsibly envisioning a future with¬ 
out vaccines prudently commands attention to alter¬ 
native technological approaches. Putting the 
development of those approaches into Southern 
hands may be the surest means of success with most 
appropriate technologies providing sustainable 
solutions. 

Southern Scientific and Technological 
Development 

This entry has emphasized the problems with Southern 
reliance upon Northern technological innovation to 
diminish preventable endemic infectious disease 
burdens. A South empowered with indigenous S&T 
capacities would likely generate more effective 
instruments that more quickly lift those burdens. 
Such capacity would likewise, as it did in the North, 
spin off substantial economic benefits that indirectly 
drive endemic diseases down and health up. Achieving 
this would require deliberate action by those nations of 
the North capable of delivering such capacities, and the 
foresight to see very significant short-term losses 
recovered many times over in the longer term. 

It may be argued, despite the MIM example already 
discussed, that the North already invests in the devel¬ 
opment of S&T capacities of the South. Each year many 
Southern scientists receive academic and technological 
training in the North with generous support from 
Northern sponsors in the government, academia, and 
private sectors. This approach, however, may be 
unlikely to yield real capacities in Southern S&T. 
Many of these students acquire skill sets that cannot 
be applied in their home nations. There are few 
institutions with the technological capacities of the 
Northern universities they attend. These students 
typically either remain in the North as valued techno¬ 
logically skilled immigrants, or they go home and 
assume positions that do not hone and deepen their 
technological abilities. Many of the latter subsequently 
relocate to developed nations selfishly promoting 
immigration policies designed specifically to lure 
them away [133]. The promise of advanced S&T train¬ 
ing for Southern scientists in the North rings hollow 
without Southern R&D institutions where those skills 
may be put to effective work. 
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The key may be establishing S&T “nurseries” in the 
South having specific technological suites and focused 
objectives. In the example of malaria, few could argue 
against the potential direct and indirect benefits of an 
institution committed wholly to the development of 
medically useful insecticides or repellants, or another 
dedicated to a thorough chemical exploration of 
potential therapeutic agents aimed solely at sexual 
blood stages and arresting malaria transmission. The 
production of GMP malaria vaccines would nurture 
a commercial industrial biotechnological base capable 
of expansion to other vaccine-preventable illnesses and 
pharmaceuticals. S&T sustainability successes standing 
today in the South offer examples. 

The Eijkman Institute for Molecular Biology in 
Jakarta, Indonesia is named after the Dutch scientist 
who discovered vitamin B as the cause and cure of beriberi 
with work executed largely in that city between 1886 and 
1925. Christiaan Eijkman was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
1929 for the discovery of vitamins [134]. During this 
heyday, the institute employed both Dutch and 
Indonesian scientists functioning as full peers heading 
their own avenues of biomedical research of tropical 
infections. The war in the Pacific saw the Dutch scien¬ 
tists arrested and imprisoned. The Indonesian scien¬ 
tists carried on with the work of the institute largely 
without direct interference from the Japanese forces. 
Tragically, however, an occupier suspicious of intellec¬ 
tual elites executed many Indonesian doctors and med¬ 
ical scientists [135]. The director of the Eijkman 
Institute in 1944, Achmad Mochtar, offered a false con¬ 
fession of the murder of 900 Indonesian slave laborers 
by sabotage of a vaccine administered to them. He did 
this in exchange for the liberty of almost the entire 
Indonesian technical staff of the Eijkman Institute 
being held in prison and brutally tortured. In July 
1945, the occupiers executed Mochtar. This event, and 
the bloody war for independence from the Netherlands 
that immediately followed, effectively destroyed the 
institute and it formally closed in 1965 [136]. 

In 1990, the dynamic then Minister of Science and 
Technology (later to become the third President of 
Indonesia), B.J. Habibie, devoted considerable govern¬ 
ment resources and his formidable force of personality 
to reopen the institute as a nursery for biotechnological 
innovation. He segregated it from the ministerial hier¬ 
archies in order to protect it from the political vagaries 


of the Indonesian federal system. The laboratory 
became a semiautonomous institutional appendage to 
his ministry. Habibie, himself a product of the Euro¬ 
pean Airbus Industrie S&T engine, sought an Indone¬ 
sian scientist immersed, tried, and tested in the culture 
of Northern S&T. He found and recruited Prof. 
Sangkot Marzuki, then a tenured and highly productive 
cellular and molecular biologist at Monash University 
in Australia. The fledgling laboratory in Jakarta 
received generous support from the government until 
the economic collapse and political turmoil of 1998. 
The laboratory nonetheless survived by its own 
scientific and technological wits, becoming a largely 
self-sustaining research institution through the con¬ 
duct of work paid for by competitive, merit-driven 
grants. Their focus on molecular biology endows 
them today with sophisticated gene sequencing and 
analysis capacities. Those are being leveraged to attract 
funding for specific work on discrete pathogens 
endemic to Indonesia, in addition to a variety of 
human genetic, wildlife conservation, and even crimi¬ 
nal law enforcement molecular biological problems. 

The primary point with this example is that young 
Indonesian scientists, whether trained at home or 
abroad, have a stable institution where they may 
sharpen their skills with ever-steeper technological 
challenges under the mentorship of both senior 
Indonesian scientists and their foreign partners. The 
scientists in the institute are not government employees 
and their salaries are thus neither guaranteed nor 
constrained. They are able to commit fully to the S&T 
mission, with the certain understanding that secure 
employment demands scientific productivity and over¬ 
coming stiff competition from other labs engaged in 
similar work around the world. More importantly, 
consistent success provides a career of advancement 
in abilities, responsibilities, and compensation 
reflective of such success. 

Almost all scientists today manage their profes¬ 
sional lives in this way, no matter where they happen 
to live. Doing science at the leading edge is a hard- 
earned privilege reserved for those able to demonstrate 
the ability to contribute to the furthering of that edge. 
Instilling this understanding, and providing places 
where sustained success is possible and deliberately 
nurtured, substantially furthers the S&T capacity of 
the Republic of Indonesia as a whole. It is not the 
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S&T per se that makes this possible; it is the institute, its 
foundations, and its culture of uncompromising scien¬ 
tific excellence. B.J. Habibie and the leadership of the 
Eijkman Institute understood this and achieved it. 

That institute is certainly not the only example of 
significant progress in the deliberate long-term com¬ 
mitment to the systematic nurturing of Southern S&T 
capacities. The Pasteur Institutes around the world 
provide excellent nurseries for local S&T, as do the 
laboratories funded by the Wellcome Trust in Kenya, 
Tanzania, Thailand, and Vietnam. Indeed, the former 
Pasteur Institute (founded in 1896) at Bandung, West 
Java, created most of the vaccines used in Southeast 
Asia prior to the Second World War, and the founda¬ 
tions of that investment remain today in the same 
physical location occupied by the government-owned 
industry that produces most of Indonesia’s vaccines. 
Not coincidentally, Indonesia’s vibrant and lucrative 
pharmaceutical manufacturing industries surround 
that facility. Bringing S&T capacities southward obvi¬ 
ously has and can provide sustainable S&T and R&D 
enterprises and their biotechnological industrial 
spin-offs. 

The North must overcome its impatience and 
evidently misplaced self-confidence in its ability to 
effectively engage Southern health problems. S&T is 
the key to successfully resolving those burdens, but 
probably not as practiced in the North. Supplanting 
Southern S&T into the leadership role of R&D aimed at 
its infectious disease burdens should be deliberately 
planned, financed, and executed. 

Future Directions 

The certain failures and likely strategic missteps by 
Northern S&T put forth in this entry aim at dispassionate 
and rational reflection on the means of addressing South¬ 
ern health problems in the S&T/R&D arena. Accepting 
Northern R&D agendas as poorly suited to the task, 
despite the humanitarian urgency, brings appropriate 
and useful focus to mitigating deficiencies in Southern 
R&D capacities. Resisting the fiscal and temporal 
expediencies that push R&D capacities and agendas 
northward may prove the surest means of sustainable 
and substantial gains in tropical health. Placing durable 
R&D capacities in the South as a primary rather than 
tangential benefit of fruitful North-South S&T 


collaboration generally characterizes a direction aiming 
at that envisioned future. 

Southern scientists have much to learn from their 
Northern counterparts, especially those in positions of 
institutional leadership of R&D endeavors. The 
intensely competitive leading edge of S&T requires 
institutional foundations that create and reward 
healthy scientific competitiveness. Northern R&D 
laboratories that fail to compete quickly vanish, and 
the cruel Darwinian-like forces that shape effective 
Northern R&D must also be brought to bear on South¬ 
ern R&D enterprises - their vitality and sustainability 
requires it. Transfer of those R&D survival skills is 
perhaps where Northern S&T may be put to most 
effective use in the South. And the task of transfer 
should not be viewed as passive, as by example, but 
direct and deliberate participation in the building of 
those skills and capacities in Southern R&D enter¬ 
prises. Acknowledging limited Southern S&T capacities 
as the core impediment to improving Southern health, 
rather than possible or hoped for tools emanating from 
Northern S&T, naturally leads in that direction. 

Such a course requires strategic thinking, long-term 
commitment, flexibility, and inspired international coop¬ 
eration and trust from both North and South partners 
undertaking it. Northern investment ought to aim at 
institutional R&D competitiveness rather than the R&D 
agenda itself. Logically, however, this inevitably leads to 
establishing successful R&D endeavors of a specific goal- 
oriented nature. Scientific productivity would be 
engrained in any rational North-South institutional 
R&D capacity-building cooperative endeavor. In short, 
success in the core institutional capacity-building objec¬ 
tive necessarily carries with it R&D success and rewards 
for both partners. An effective win-win formula ensures 
their mutual R&D survival, and therefore commitment 
to the endeavor. Perhaps most importantly, the Northern 
partner would not be bringing to the partnership 
a predetermined R&D agenda. That would be decided 
between the partners and the sponsor of their endeavor. 

That third party in this envisioned collaboration, 
the sponsor, represents the primary challenge in 
realizing it. At least in the realm of malaria R&D 
today, that sponsor is most likely to be an American 
funding agency with what it views as clear product- or 
knowledge-development paths and technical 
milestones to accomplish in achieving success, that is, 
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fielding a product that it decided would be useful. The 
Northern obsession with the development of products 
of its conception for Southern health progress should 
be acknowledged as a significant impediment and 
tempered if not abandoned. 

The assumption of Southern R&D leadership on 
Southern health issues would require many years of 
determined will and real reform on both sides of the 
Tropic of Cancer to achieve and sustain. It may require 
pragmatic lessening of the faith Northern R&D exhibits 
in its ability to deliver solutions in the short term. 
Southern awareness of the intensely competitive nature 
of biomedical R&D should rise to a level consistent 
with firm commitment to that very difficult course. 
Southern R&D enterprises must not depend wholly 
upon funding from noncompetitive sources, and 
gauge their own relevance upon the objective evidence 
of competitive survival. 

Southern public and private donors also need to 
participate and engage R&D endeavors managed by 
Southern institutions. Northern dominance of the 
R&D agenda in part stems from the reluctance of 
Southern donors to make these investments and thus 
bring that voice and influence to discussion and con¬ 
sensus. Their absence becomes ever more conspicuous 
with the booming economies of East, South East, and 
South Asia in comparison to the now troubled 
Northern economies. Establishing stable and sustain¬ 
able R&D enterprises in the South may imbue such 
donors with the confidence and even self-interest to 
make such investments. Northern investments in 
Southern R&D should at least be matched by Southern 
governments and donors positioned to contribute. The 
South desperately requires humanitarian visionaries 
and champions, as in the models of Sir Henry 
Wellcome, Bill and Melinda Gates, Warren Buffett, 
and others in the North, to generously and intelligently 
unleash available capital upon very serious tropical 
health challenges. 

North-South S&T/R&D cooperation on tropical 
health, after all, aims at lifting the mingled burdens of 
endemic diseases and poverty in the South. Northeast 
Asia largely achieved this feat over the past 50 years and 
today is the mercantile engine of the global economy. 
Brazil in South America has made large strides in health 
and trade and with it drives a substantial portion of the 
North American economy. Healthy people liberated 


from the pursuit of survival assume the pursuit of 
happiness that drives modern economies. They become 
educated, economically creative, and productive, sell¬ 
ing to each other the accoutrements of easier and more 
fulfilling lives. Acknowledging North-South S&T/R&D 
parity as a key element in such progress moves far 
broader development agendas rapidly forward. Success 
in these endeavors may ultimately remove the concep¬ 
tual utility of dividing the world into these two 
disparate spheres. 
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Glossary 

Automotive night vision A technical system to enhance 
human night vision in situations where visibility is 
limited or challenging to the human visual system, 
for example in situations where the range of distances 
illuminated by headlights is shorter than the safe brak¬ 
ing distance or in situations where the human eye may 
be too slow to adapt to sudden changes in brightness. 
It requires an effective human-machine interface, for 
example, a visual display to make available to the 
driver real-time additional visual information. 

CMOS image sensor An active-pixel image 
sensor (APS) consisting of an integrated circuit 
with an array of light-sensitive cells (pixels) and 
manufactured using complementary metal-oxide- 
semiconductor (CMOS) technology. Each pixel 
combines a photodetector with an active amplifier 
that may perform additional functions such as con¬ 
trolling the pixel response to light and extending 
the pixel’s dynamic range. 
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Driver assistance system (DAS) A technical system to 
assist the driver in the task of driving, especially in 
situations where the human sensory system (visual, 
auditory) or human attention might fail to recog¬ 
nize a dangerous situation, or when the human 
response time in the perceptual-motor task of rec¬ 
ognizing a dangerous situation then using vehicle 
controls to take corrective action may be too slow to 
avoid an accident. 

Dynamic range Dynamic range is the ratio between 
the largest and smallest possible signal values of 
a changeable quantity such as light. For image sen¬ 
sors and cameras, dynamic range refers to input 
radiance or luminance signals and is defined as the 
ratio between the maximum and minimum signals 
where a camera can simultaneously capture detail 
carried by small signal variations. 

Electromagnetic spectrum, visible (VIS) and near- 
infrared (NIR) The human eye can detect the 
visible (VIS) portion of the electromagnetic spec¬ 
trum ranging from wavelengths of about 380 to 
730 nm. Infrared is electromagnetic radiation with 
longer wavelengths than visual, with NIR denoting 
the shortest wavelengths of the IR-spectrum 
between 700 and 1,400 nm. 

Wide dynamic range (WDR) Also referred to as 
high dynamic range (HDR), it covers a family of 
techniques to extend the dynamic range of image 
sensors beyond that of an image sensor with a linear 
relationship between input radiance and digital 
output signal. 

Definition of the Subject and Its Importance 

Vision-based driver assistance aims to increase traffic 
safety at night by enhancing human night vision in 
situations where visibility is limited or challenging to 
the human visual system. The night vision cameras 
described sense the near-infrared radiation of the car’s 
own headlights to extend the range of forward vision, 
while, at the same time, discriminating traffic-relevant 
colors of signal lights and signage. Adaptive wide- 
dynamic-range image sensor technology ensures that 
scene detail in both deep shadow and bright highlight is 
captured even in situations where the human eye may 
be blinded or too slow to adapt to sudden changes in 
brightness. The information from the near-infrared 


and visible spectrum is combined into natural-looking 
color images and communicated to the driver via 
on-board visual displays to enable recognition of the 
traffic situation. 

Introduction 

Since the late 1990s, there has been research into driver 
assistance systems employing sensors to perceive the 
automotive environment and utilize their outputs 
to create warning and vehicle control signals. Vision- 
based systems are of particular importance because 
more than 90% of driving decisions and actions are 
based on vision. Although the human visual system 
(HVS) is able to adapt to a vast range of lighting 
conditions, the rate of visual adaptation is often 
outpaced by the rate of change in lighting conditions 
while driving, for example when passing blinding head¬ 
lights at night. Camera-based vision systems have the 
capability to aid the driver in critical situations by more 
rapidly adapting to changes in brightness and intra¬ 
scene dynamic range. They may also extend spectral 
sensitivity into the NIR to utilize the invisible portion 
of the headlight spectrum or can additionally employ 
NIR-only headlights that can be used in high-beam 
mode without blinding other drivers. Since the 
visual channel has the highest capacity of information 
transfer compared to other senses, image displays are 
used as human-machine interface to communicate 
information to the driver. However, the displayed 
image must be of sufficient quality to meet minimum 
requirements of usefulness so that scene objects can be 
seen, and of naturalness so that scene objects can 
be instantly recognized. For example, displayed objects 
with too little contrast will be overlooked while 
objects with unnatural grayscale and color appearance 
or distorted perspective may not be recognized in 
a timely fashion. 

Although the majority of research on driver 
assistance systems focuses on image processing to 
interpret the information delivered by image sensors, 
comparatively little attention is given to the task of 
capturing scene detail. Since the camera forms the 
first link in the image information processing chain, 
its performance is critical; if the intra-scene dynamic 
range, the ratio of the brightest to darkest information¬ 
carrying intensity, exceeds the dynamic range of the 
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image sensor, then scene detail will be lost and cannot 
be recovered by image processing. 

A model-based methodology is one that: 

• Characterizes the automotive imaging environment 
(photospace) as wide dynamic range (WDR) 

• Defines incremental signal-to-noise ratio (iSNR) as 
the criterion for reliably capturing WDR scene detail 

• Uses the inherent sensitivity of silicon-based image 
sensors to utilize scene information carried by NIR 
radiation 

• Separates color and NIR information in the image 
sensor and WDR image signal processing 

• Defines the principles for combining luminance 
information from the visual and NIR spectral 
ranges with traffic-relevant color information into 
a natural and useful image for visual display 

The Automotive Imaging Application 

Reduced visibility at night substantially increases the 
risk of traffic accidents caused by misjudgment of 
dark roadways or failure to recognize the presence 
of pedestrians and obstacles. If an accident does 
occur, passive safety systems such as seat belts and 
airbags can reduce the percentage of fatalities to the 
vehicle’s occupant, but only to a limited degree [1]. 
Any further reduction of traffic fatalities requires the 
use of active driver assistance systems. 

Driver Assistance 

Driver assistance can be classified into comfort systems 
and safety systems. These systems employ sensors that 
take measurements of the automotive environment, 
interpret the signals delivered by the sensors, generate 
warning signals, and, if the driver takes no action, even 
take over vehicle controls. The distinction between 
comfort and safety is fluid; parking guidance makes 
parallel parking more comfortable but also enhances 
safety by detecting persons and objects not visible to 
the driver. As an example of active safety, lane-keeping 
systems analyze sensor signals to determine if the 
vehicle is leaving the lane or roadway, then generate 
warning signals and in case of driver inaction steering 
signals. Other examples are lane-change assistance 
with blind-spot monitoring, collision avoidance, and 
driver-drowsiness monitoring. 


Vision-Based Driver Assistance Vision-based driver 
assistance has a high potential of increasing traffic safety. 
First, more than 90% of the information that is critical 
for making driving decisions comes through the visual 
channel. Second, conditions that impair the flow of 
visual information have a significant impact on traffic 
safety. Nighttime driving is twice as risky as daytime 
driving, even though the volume of traffic is often less 
at night. Nighttime accidents tend to be more severe, 
with a disproportionate increase of fatalities compared 
to the volume of traffic. Nighttime accidents more often 
involve pedestrians or cyclists. The illumination of the 
roadway may be inadequate. For example, dipped head¬ 
lights stretch over a fixed range of about 180 ft, but the 
safe braking distance increases with speed exceeding the 
visibility range at speeds greater than 30 mph [2]. 

Video-based driver assistance systems provide 
additional image information in situations where visi¬ 
bility is poor (night vision) or obstructed (side or rear 
vision). Applications range from driver assistance with 
forward and rear view images displayed on a dashboard 
screen to active safety systems where the video footage 
is analyzed by software that can issue warnings or 
trigger vehicle controls. On the front-end of these 
systems are video cameras that must capture scene 
details reliably under all circumstances. 

Requirements of Vision Systems for Driver 
Assistance The basic requirements for a vision-based 
driver assistance system are image quality and reliability. 

Image Quality Image quality can be defined as “the 
degree to which the image can be successfully exploited 
by the observer” [3] . An image of “high” quality should 
satisfy three criteria: genuineness, usefulness, and 
naturalness (GUN-model). 

• Genuineness is described as the degree of apparent 
similarity of the reproduced image and its viewing 
environment with the external reference, that is, the 
original image and environment. Genuineness is 
related to fidelity, for example between a painting 
and its photographic reproduction. 

• Usefulness is how relevant the reproduced image 
and environment are to the observer and the task 
activity. Usefulness is related to the discriminability 
of objects in the image, for example obstacles on 
a dark roadway. 
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• Naturalness is described as the degree of apparent 
similarity between the reproduced image and envi¬ 
ronment and the viewer’s internal references, that 
is, memory prototypes. It is related to recognizabil- 
ity of objects in the image, for example whether the 
obstacles on a dark roadway are pedestrians or deer. 

Night vision systems for driver assistance do not 
require genuineness, but they do require both useful¬ 
ness and naturalness. Color and near-infrared (NIR) 
can supply important additional information that 
increases the usefulness of a night vision image, 
though NIR sensitivity may affect color saturation 
and thus reduce the naturalness of displayed images 
(section “Adding Color Differentiation to VIS + NIR- 
Sensitive Imager”). 

Image information that is interpreted by software 
has to fulfill the criterion of usefulness. Image informa¬ 
tion displayed for viewing has to be natural so that it 
can be interpreted instantly. An unnatural image 
requires effort by the interpreter and thus can distract, 
for example, false colors, inverted grayscale (thermal 
images), or distorted perspective (extreme fisheye). 

Reliability The main difference between photography 
and automotive imaging is that the former is in 
most cases controlled by a conscious subject - the 
photographer - who selects the frame, knows what is 
in the scene, and can avoid extremes (strong light 
sources). However, when a camera is fixed in 
a vehicle, frame selection and content are arbitrarily 
determined by vehicle position, so intra-scene dynamic 
range may include, for example, approaching 
headlights, glare from other vehicles, tunnel entrances 
or exits, or solar glare. Image detail provides 
information about the objects in the real world, such 
as their location, shape, size, brightness, and color. 
If the dynamic range of a camera is too narrow to 
accommodate the intra-scene dynamic range, 
important object details will be missing from the 
corresponding image. Once lost by capture failure, 
these details can never be recreated with image 
post-processing [4, 5]. 

Conclusion: Model-Based Approach The design of 
automotive vision systems is governed by performance 
versus cost trade-offs. Therefore, it is important that 
the design is based on a clear understanding of 


the nonnegotiable performance thresholds such as 
sensitivity, signal-to-noise ratio, and dynamic range. 
A model-based design can quantitatively define and 
meet the performance requirements of automotive 
night vision. This includes models of human color 
night vision, the automotive night vision environment 
(photospace), and detection of scene detail (signal-to- 
noise ratio). 

Human Perception of the Automotive Imaging 
Environment 

The human visual system (HVS) is able to adapt to 
a vast range of natural and artificial lighting conditions. 
The mechanisms of adaptation are complex and 
include the combined responses of iris, lens, retinal 
photoreceptors, plus processing in the retina and 
visual cortex. 

Day and Night Vision 

Viewing the environment from a fast moving vehicle 
means that the driver’s visual system must adapt to 
a visual environment that changes more rapidly than 
for a pedestrian or stationary observer. Under daylight 
conditions, such changes requiring instant adaptation 
include driving into the deep shadow of a bridge or 
tunnel, emerging from deep shadow into bright 
daylight, and solar glare. At night, the most challenging 
situation occurs immediately after passing the 
blindingly bright headlights of oncoming vehicles and 
having to adapt to the comparatively dark roadway 
ahead. These examples illustrate that adaptation of 
the HVS to instantly changing stimuli is the most 
critical issue in the automotive environment. 

However, the models describing human day and 
night vision refer to steady states of global adaptation 
to defined ranges of light levels and characterize the 
responses of the two types of retinal sensors, rods and 
cones, to these light levels. Three distinct adaptation 
states of the human eye have been identified: photopic, 
mesopic, and scotopic. 

• Photopic vision in bright light is dominated by cone 
receptors of relatively low sensitivity that provide 
full color at high acuity, which is highest at a central 
foveal field of about 2°. The spectral sensitivity 
function for photopic vision is measured as the 
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combined response of the long-, medium-, and 
short-wavelength-sensitive cones and standardized 
as the photopic luminous efficiency function V(A) 
with peak sensitivity at 555 nm (yellowish green). 

• Scotopic vision, at very low light levels, relies on 
highly sensitive rods that provide only 
a monochrome image with poor acuity at the center 
of the field of vision but increased acuity toward the 
periphery. The peak of the scotopic luminous 
efficiency function V'(X) is at 510 nm, shifted 
toward bluish green, the so-called Purkinje-shift. 

• Mesopic vision is a transition phase between 
photopic and scotopic vision that is invoked at 
luminance levels below 10 cd/m 2 and above 
0.01 cd/m 2 . The mesopic luminous efficiency 
function has not yet been standardized. Proposals 
range from a simple weighted average of the 
photopic and scotopic sensitivity functions to 
more complex chromatic models that weigh the 
contributions from the individual cones and yield 
sensitivity functions with two or three peaks [6]. 
Mesopic vision thus represents a balance between 
photopic and scotopic vision where the response of 
monochrome and color receptors will depend 
not only on overall light level but also on the 
scene-dependent local distribution of brightness 
on the retina. For example, the response within 
those areas of the retina that are stimulated by 
bright colored traffic lights is still cone-dominated 
while the response of retinal areas that are stimu¬ 
lated by dark background objects is rod-dominated. 

Due to the presence of artificial lights in the auto¬ 
motive environment at night, the eye’s adaptation 
never quite reaches the scotopic state but remains 
between or in the photopic and mesopic states. Color 
vision in very dark scenes is restricted to bright colored 
lights (traffic, tail, and brake lights), retro reflective 
signage, and surfaces brightly illuminated by headlights 
and streetlights. As these are relatively small and iso¬ 
lated by a dark background, they are referred to as 
“unrelated colors” [7]. Thus, relevant traffic lights are 
perceived as colored, but most dark objects (foliage, 
pedestrian’s clothes) are perceived as monochrome. 

Although the simultaneous dynamic range of the 
human eye, also known as the instantaneous sensitivity 
window, is limited to about 10,000:1, adaptation 


enables the HVS to adapt over time to a much wider 
range of luminance levels (Fig. 5). The rate of adapta¬ 
tion of the HVS to changing light levels is critical to 
traffic safety. Adaptation works with two time 
constants: fast (transient) adaptation occurs within 
seconds whereas slow adaptation happens on a much 
longer timescale, ranging from several minutes up to 
three quarters of an hour. Fast adaptation is the instant 
reaction to a sudden change in brightness, for example 
tunnel entry or exit, and vision is impaired until adap¬ 
tation is achieved, usually after 1-2 s. Therefore, fast 
adaptation is of utmost importance in the performance 
of the HVS during driving. The rate of slow adaptation 
depends on the direction (dark takes longer than bright 
adaptation) and the light levels before and after 
adaptation. For example, the brighter the initial light 
level and the darker the final light level, the more time is 
required for slow dark adaptation. Headlight glare 
from oncoming vehicles constantly interrupts the 
process of dark adaptation. 

Challenges to the Human Visual System 

Driving under night conditions is very stressful to the 
HVS. First, the range of luminance levels is extremely 
large, ranging from blinding oncoming headlights to 
dark objects beyond the cone of one’s own headlights. 
The constant change in peak brightness and position of 
the highlights puts the eye under the constant strain 
of global and local adaptation so that the retina is 
constantly registering either photopic or mesopic 
brightness levels. Color vision is restricted to bright 
lights and brightly illuminated objects whose position 
in the field of vision changes rapidly and constantly. 
The rate of change in stimuli will almost always exceed 
the rate of transient (fast) adaptation. Visual night 
driving performance can be evaluated by the responses 
to three visual subtasks that are defined by questions 
and evaluated by corresponding parameters: “Can it be 
seen?” (contrast threshold), “How quickly?” (reaction 
time), and “What is it?” (recognition threshold) [6]. 
The ability of the HVS to fulfill these tasks decreases 
with age (Table 1). The most serious aspect of age- 
related visual deterioration is the slowing of transient 
adaptation, making it more likely that the driver is 
“blind” immediately after sudden changes of bright¬ 
ness. At night, headlight glare can lead to the 
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phenomenon of “black holes,” a temporary inability to 
perceive dark background detail after blinding. 
Although all drivers experience black holes, older 


True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Table 1 Visual impact of aging on human vision 
performance 


Parameter 

Effect of aging 

Visual impact 

Sensitivity 

Decreases 

Less light 
reaches retina 

Color perception 

Deteriorates 

Loss of blue 
sensitivity 

Rate of dark 
adaptation 

Slows 

"Black holes" 

Glare 

Increases 

Loss of 

dynamic range 

Contrast sensitivity 

Decreases 

Loss of detail 

Peripheral vision 

Decreases 

Restricted 


drivers take longer to recover vision after the experi¬ 
ence. Many societies have an increasing proportion of 
older drivers, so the implications of this issue are ever 
greater. 

The simulation in Fig. 1 illustrates the loss of 
sensitivity and shift in color vision due to yellowing 
with age. 

Conclusion: Producing Natural Images Under 
Mesopic Conditions 

Night vision images displayed for the driver have to be 
rendered “naturally” so that traffic-relevant objects can 
be quickly seen and recognized. This requires that 
illuminated dark details such as pedestrians are 
rendered as a sufficiently bright monochrome image 
while “unrelated color” objects such as traffic lights are 
rendered with their correct hue and sufficient satura¬ 
tion (Fig. 2). In other words, the best compromise is to 
reconstruct a good luminance image then add those 
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Simulated change in night color vision with age (a) 20, (b) 60, and (c) 70 [42] 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 2 

Same scene showing (a) related color at daytime and (b) unrelated color at nighttime [8] 


unrelated colors that are relevant to the traffic scene. 
This way, the automotive vision system will mimic the 
mesopic state of the HVS, but with two key improve¬ 
ments. First, as adaptation to sudden changes in light 
levels is almost instantaneous, the driver is provided 
with visual information by the safety system in 
situations where the HVS adapts slowly. Second, the 
displayed luminance image is brighter and more 
detailed at a wider field of view in comparison to the 
corresponding rod-based HVS perception of the dark 
background. Although color cameras do not experi¬ 
ence a shift in spectral sensitivity akin to the Purkinje 
shift, image processing algorithms (such as white 
balancing) still have to be applied to correct color shifts 
in illuminated objects caused by altered illuminant 
color temperature, for example moving between areas 
lit by mercury and sodium vapor lamps. 

The Automotive Imaging Environment 

A possible methodology for estimating the dynamic 
range of the automotive vision environment is based 
on photometric and spectral measurements together 
with the statistical photospace model. In addition, 
knowledge of the spectral characteristics of colored 
light sources is important when designing VIS-NIR 
color night vision systems. 

Scene Photometry 

To determine dynamic range requirements, a quanti¬ 
tative model of the image capture environment is 


needed. First, a measure of the brightness of light 
sources and illuminated objects in automotive scenes 
is required. The intensity of light is measured in 
radiometric power units, which are then converted 
to photometric units that represent the perceived 
brightness. This is done by weighting the radiant 
power at each wavelength by a spectral sensitivity 
function that models human brightness sensitivity, 
for example the photopic luminous efficiency func¬ 
tion V(X) for the bright-adapted eye, or the scotopic 
luminosity function V' (X) for the dark-adapted eye. 
The amount of visible light reflected by or emitted from 
a surface area is measured as luminance with units of 
candela per square meter [cd/m 2 ]. Luminance is a good 
indicator of how bright a light source or illuminated 
object will appear. It measures the luminous power 
perceived at the surface of a light source or an illumi¬ 
nated object. It is independent of viewing distance and 
not changed by optical systems, e.g., lenses. Luminance 
measurements of objects in automotive scenes require 
spot luminance meters. 

In the case of color and multispectral imaging, 
radiance must be measured [W/cm 2 /sr] at specific 
wavelengths to characterize the night vision environ¬ 
ment. This is done by a spot spectroradiometer that 
can measure not only the visible but also the NIR 
range. 

Scene analysis relies on measuring the luminance of 
individual scene elements rather than the scene average 
[9]. Scene photometry in combination with scene 
analysis has been used to build statistical distributions 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 3 

Luminance ranges for light sources and reflective surfaces in typical night traffic scenes [8] 


of light levels within a scene, ranging from the brightest 
lights to the darkest illuminated surfaces. Figure 3 
shows an automotive vision example with luminance 
ranges for light sources and reflective surfaces typical of 
a night traffic scene. 

Photospace in Automotive Vision 

Photospace describes the environment as a statistical 
distribution that is populated by measuring average 
scene luminance levels for a great number of 
application-typical scenes [10]. By analyzing at least 
ten daytime and ten night traffic scenes, extended 
photospace distributions can be built based not on 
scene averages but rather on the probability that 
a scene element of a given luminance will occur 
(Fig. 4) [4, 11]. As more image data are added, 
such distributions will ever more closely represent 
application conditions. These extended photospace 
distributions for automotive vision by day and night 
show clusters representing light sources at high 
luminance levels (reflections of sun, vehicle lights, 
street lights, and traffic lights), and illuminated sur¬ 
faces at lower luminance levels (road surface, traffic 
signs, and traffic participants). The luminance ratio 
within night scenes (10 6 ) is anticipated to be higher 
than that of daylight scenes (10 4 —10 5 ) since poorly 
illuminated objects at night have much lower lumi¬ 
nance. The highest luminance ratios in daylight 


scenes occur when the roadway enters or exits deep 
shade (bridges, tunnels). For the camera to detect 
image detail at night simultaneously in both the 
brightest (differentiation of headlights) and darkest 
scene areas (pedestrian detection), a dynamic range of 
10 6 :1 is required. However, a wide dynamic range is not 
the only requirement for an automotive camera to 
work in a night vision environment. The other neces¬ 
sity is that the camera is sensitive to the lowest lumi¬ 
nance levels of the automotive photospace. The noise- 
limited sensitivity of the camera at the video frame rate 
should be such that its dynamic range covers the entire 
automotive photospace, including most of the mesopic 
range plus as much of the photopic range as possible 
(Fig. 5). 

For a monochrome system, it is sufficient to ren¬ 
der the brightest lights near the maximum signal level 
of the pixel in order to minimize halos and flare, thus 
maximizing differentiation between various lights, 
for example, headlights. However, in the case of 
color capture, this may be insufficient; a colored 
light captured near the maximum signal level will be 
too desaturated to be recognizable. As a rule of 
thumb, if a pixel’s set of RGB signals is to be perceived 
as “green” (10% color saturation between the hue 
angles of 85° and 155°), each of the R and B signals 
has to be at least 10% lower on average than the 
G signal. However, if the green light increases in 
brightness, the G signal will reach then exceed 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 4 

Extended photospace distribution showing clusters for light sources and illuminated surfaces [5] 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 5 

Luminance levels and adaptation of the HVS [42] 



saturation level before R and B, thus decreasing the 
G/R and G/B ratios so that the green color is barely 
distinguishable from “white” (see Fig. 6). Therefore, 
the dynamic range of a night vision color system must 
be wide enough to prevent any of the RGB color signals 
from being clipped. 


Spectral Distribution of Light Sources 

The diversity of spectral characteristics of colored light 
sources poses a challenge to automotive vision systems 
that combine NIR sensitivity with color differentiation. 
For example, a green traffic light might be an LED array 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Figure 6 

Typical urban night traffic color scene where limited 
dynamic range results in clipped highlight colors 
appearing white (centers of green traffic lights, red tail 
lights) [35] 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Figure 7 

Spectral VIS—NIR emission curves of an incandescent lamp 
(3,200 K), an incandescent lamp with a green glass filter, 
and a green LED [35] 

or an incandescent lamp behind a colored filter. 
The former has a narrow spectral distribution peaking 
in the 500-600 nm range. The latter has a more 
complicated spectral distribution. Although in the 
VIS range, it has a peak in the green region of the visible 
spectrum, since most commonly used color filter 
materials are almost transparent in the NIR range and 
the spectral emission of incandescent lamps (color 
temperature 3,200 K) peaks in the NIR at about 
800 nm, the strong NIR contribution might exceed 
that from the VIS range (400-700 nm), see Fig. 7. 


Spectral measurements of objects in automotive scenes 
require spot spectroradiometers. 

This high NIR content of colored lights does not 
pose a problem for human vision and common RGB 
color cameras because the eye is insensitive to IR, and 
the latter has an IR-cut filter. 

It follows that a VIS-NIR color night vision system 
has to combine high sensitivity in both spectral areas 
with good reproduction of those colors relevant to 
night traffic scenes. This requires the imager to have 
WDR to avoid signal saturation in colored lights, plus 
sufficient separation of NIR and color signals so that 
colors can be reproduced independently of the light 
source’s IR content. 

Conclusion: Automotive WDR Environment 

Intra-scene dynamic range is determined by the range 
of intensities between bright lights (some of them 
carrying color information) and dark, dimly illumi¬ 
nated objects. The automotive vision environment 
can be measured by scene photometry to quantify the 
luminance ranges of traffic-relevant light sources and 
illuminated objects, and to populate statistical 
photospace distributions that show the probability 
that scene elements of a given brightness (luminance) 
will occur at night or day. Automotive scenes typically 
cover a WDR, highest at night due to lower background 
luminance levels. Challenges in daylight conditions are 
deep shadows (parked vehicle under bridge, tunnel 
entry) and blinding (solar glare, exit from tunnels or 
bridges). Night vision requires both high sensitivity (to 
distinguish shadow detail) and WDR (to distinguish 
highlight color detail). Preserving the color informa¬ 
tion of traffic-relevant lights requires an even wider 
dynamic range than for monochrome vision. 

Extending the Dynamic Range 

A possible methodology to extend the dynamic range 
of image sensors without compromising the transfer 
of scene information to image information can be 
developed from an information-theoretical model. 

Definition of Dynamic Range 

Dynamic range generally relates to an imager’s ability 
to capture information about both bright and dark 
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objects in the same scene at the same exposure settings. 
There are several definitions of dynamic range. In its 
most general sense, dynamic range describes the ratio 
between the largest and smallest possible signal values 
of a changeable quantity such as light [4]. Dynamic 
range can be either input-referred (ratio of real-world 
light levels) or output-referred (ratio of the response 
signals delivered by a light detector). Since the output- 
referred definition can lead to dynamic range numbers 
built solely on technical specifications (such as the bit 
depth of an A/D converter) rather than on actual mea¬ 
surements, it has limited value in predicting dynamic 
range [ 13] . Therefore, dynamic range should refer strictly 
to input signals, for example luminance L in photopic 
units of cd/m 2 . The relationship between input and 
output signals is established from the imager response 
curve. 

In silver halide photography, the luminance ratio of 
the highlights to the shadows is called “object ratio” 
and the logarithm of this ratio “object range” [4]. The 
equivalent of “object range” in digital imaging is the 
input-referred dynamic range, which can be expressed 
in units of decibels [dB] by calculating 10 log of the 
luminance ratio. However, technical specifications of 
digital and video image sensors traditionally referred to 
ratios of output voltages or digitized light levels so that 
decibels represent 20 log of the ratio (even when the 
represented input luminance is directly proportional to 
the output voltage or level) not to its square [14]. In 
order to avoid disadvantaging input-referred data, the 
20 log rule is also used to calculate the input-referred 
dynamic range from luminance ratios: 

DR = 20 • log 10 (y~~) • (1) 

\Hnin / 

Reliability Criterion 

Ascertaining dynamic range requires determining the 
maximum and minimum signal levels. Detection of the 
smallest possible signal is limited by the noise floor. To 
become detectable, a signal must exceed the noise floor; in 
other words, the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) must be 
greater than 1. The largest possible detected signal is 
limited by saturation. Any input signal above the satura¬ 
tion level can only reproduce a saturation level output 
signal and thus remains indistinguishable from the satu¬ 
ration signal. This introduces the concept of signal 


variation as the carrier of information: object detail is 
carried by small variations in light level. Scene informa¬ 
tion can only be gathered reliably if the image capture 
system can detect and reproduce the small signal varia¬ 
tions carrying that information. Thus, dynamic range 
needs a more precise specification to ensure detection 
reliability: it is the ratio between the maximum and 
minimum luminance signals where a camera can simul¬ 
taneously capture detail carried by small signal variations. 

A distinction has to be made concerning the spatial 
dimension of object details. Below a certain size, the 
details in an image are no longer formed indepen¬ 
dently; the signal at a given image point depends not 
only on the luminance at the corresponding object 
point but also on that of its surroundings [4]. This 
effect can be accounted for by the modulation transfer 
function (MTF). However, this estimation of dynamic 
range refers only to the reproduction of details large 
enough that the loss of detail due to MTF can be 
ignored. It is desirable to deduce dynamic range from 
objective measurements. This methodology is laid 
down in a progression of ISO/TC42 imaging perfor¬ 
mance standards [15-17]. 

Figure 8 shows the transfer of large-area detail 
(small luminance variation) by the response curve in 



True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Figure 8 

Transfer of large-area detail (small luminance variation AL) 
by the response curve D(L) in the presence of noise o D [5] 
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the presence of noise [18]. The response curve is the 
relationship D(L) between input luminance signal L 
and output digital image signal D. ISO/TC42 refers to 
the response curve as opto-electronic conversion func¬ 
tion (OECF). The slope of the OECF, the change dD in 
image signal due to a change dL in the luminance 
signal, is referred to as incremental gain g(L): 

*W=f. (2) 


Detection error is given by noise. Since dynamic 
range refers to the input luminance signal L, the noise 
o L has to be defined as the luminance-equivalent of the 
noise a D that can be observed and measured in the 
digital image [19]. At each luminance level L, the 
equivalent luminance variation o L can be calculated 
from the image noise g d via the incremental gain: 


°l{L) 


ap(L) 

g(L ) ' 


( 3 ) 


The criterion for detection reliability is the SNR, the 
ratio of the input luminance signal L and the 
luminance-equivalent noise a L . Detection reliability 
requires the SNR to stay above a threshold of one to 
fulfill the following condition: 


l g(i)-y l 

<j l (L) a d (L) 


( 4 ) 


The expression in (4) is referred to as “incremental 
SNR” (iSNR, also S/Nx and SNR inc ); the incremental 
signal is defined as iS(L) = g(L)-L. An equivalent 
concept for determining detection reliability in silver 
halide photography is known as noise-equivalent 
contrast (NEC) [20]. 

The threshold condition iSNR > 1 means that at 
any given luminance level L, detail carried by a small 
variation in luminance can only be reliably detected if 
the corresponding incremental image signal is high 
enough and the noise low enough. Fulfilling the iSNR 
criterion will be first explored for imagers with a linear 
response. At very low luminance levels, noise keeps 
iSNR below its threshold. The minimum reliable lumi¬ 
nance level L min is reached only when iSNR rises above 
the threshold. At very high luminance levels, the onset 
of saturation will clip further signal increases and thus 
cause the incremental gain to drop sharply. The 
maximum reliable luminance level L max is reached 


when iSNR once more drops below the threshold. 
It follows that dynamic range for linear imagers is 
bounded by the two extreme luminance levels L min 
and L max at which the iSNR condition of (4) still holds. 

The iSNR condition is now applied to imagers with 
extended dynamic range. This requires shifting satura¬ 
tion to higher input signal levels by a nonlinear 
response curve: at a so-called breakpoint, the response 
curve’s slope (incremental gain) is suddenly lowered to 
delay saturation to higher luminance levels than for 
a linear imager (Fig. 9). However, lowering incremental 
gain will, in turn, decrease iSNR, pointing to a potential 
iSNR trade-off when increasing dynamic range. Rather 
than just using iSNR to determine the boundary 
luminance levels L min and L max , the minimum iSNR 
criterion has to be maintained at every luminance level 
in between. Verifying this requires iSNR be measured as 
a function of luminance L. An equivalent strategy was 
used for silver halide photography where NEC curves 
were measured as function of exposure [20]. 

Therefore, nonlinear imagers require a more 
general definition beyond the recommendations of 
ISO/TC42; dynamic range is the input luminance 
range within which the threshold criterion for 
iSNR(L) is met at all levels L min < L < L max . 
This suggests a strategy for maximizing the dynamic 
range of imagers with a nonlinear response curve: 
maintain the necessary minimum of iSNR(L) over the 
largest possible range of luminances L. Thus, iSNR 
becomes a metric describing the reliability of detecting 
scene detail. The theoretical detection limit is 1, but the 
reliability requirements of applications may require 



True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Figure 9 

Extending dynamic range with a nonlinear response curve [5] 
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higher thresholds. For example, a minimum of 10 is 
suggested for “acceptable” photographic image quality, 
and between 1.5 and 4 are estimated for machine- 
vision applications [18]. 

Technologies to Extend Dynamic Range 

The following section reviews a selection of WDR 
technologies and explores the iSNR trade-offs of 
nonlinear dynamic range extension. A WDR video 
camera for automotive applications should combine 
good sensitivity with low noise at a given frame rate 
(10-60 fps) plus a WDR extension that can be adapted 
quickly to match typical automotive photospace 
conditions (80-120 dB). The first group of technolo¬ 
gies for WDR extension are those that directly change 
the CMOS pixel response function (such as logarithmic 
response [21], linear-log combination [22], in-pixel 
light-to-frequency conversion [23], pixel-level A/D 
conversion [24], or pixels with overflow capacitors 
[25]), while a second group changes pixel response 
indirectly by altering the timing (multiple exposure, 
multiple partial reset [26]). 

The first group, directly changing the response func¬ 
tion, involves extensive pixel circuitry resulting in 
low fill-factor and thus poor low-light sensitivity. 
For example, in-pixel light-to-frequency conversion pro¬ 
vides 115-130 dB WDR, but the required circuitry 
decreases the fill factor to 25%, and reduces low-light 
sensitivity. Similar sensitivity degradation currently 
limits the usefulness for automotive video of both 
pixel-level A/D conversion and pixels with overflow 
capacitors. Although pixels with direct logarithmic com¬ 
pression can provide WDR above 170 dB at low cost, the 
WDR extension is not adaptive, and at present, high 
fixed-pattern noise and dark current decrease low-light 
SNR. The combined linear-log CMOS pixel does avoid 
these drawbacks, but the required seven transistors per 
pixel limit the fill factor. 

WDR can be covered with a linear image sensor by 
multiple exposure, but application to automotive video 
requires either fast readout (high frame rate with 
corresponding loss in low-light sensitivity), or local 
frame storage and processing. 

Among WDR technologies that alter the timing, 
CMOS image sensors with multiple partial reset 
(multiple-slope) technology offer good imaging 



begin reset readout 

f o Exposure time *i *int 

True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Figure 10 

Charge-time diagram for a CMOS WDR pixel with a single 
partial reset [5] 

performance at low cost and are thus well suited to 
automotive video capture [4]. The example of 
a multiple-slope imager explains how to extend 
dynamic range while maintaining detection reliability. 

At the heart of the CMOS pixel is a light-sensitive 
photodiode with a parasitic capacitance that is charged 
by applying a voltage pulse V 0 at frame begin t 0 , then 
discharged as exposure generates photoelectron-hole 
pairs. Figure 10 shows the charge-time diagram of 
a CMOS pixel. The rate of discharge depends on the 
input luminance; a darker pixel is discharged at a lower 
rate, a brighter at a higher one. After integration time 
t int , the remaining charge is read out and converted into 
the image signal D. This is proportional to the degree of 
discharge between t 0 and t int ; no discharge corresponds 
to D = 0, and full discharge to saturation level (Fig. 10). 
A darker pixel will only be partially discharged at t int , 
proportional to the input luminance; its response 
will therefore resemble that of a linear pixel. A very 
bright pixel will be fully discharged before t int , making 
it impossible to register any further increase in 
luminance; it has reached the saturation level of its 
response curve. However, this bright pixel could 
resume registering photons if a reset voltage pulse 
is applied at the time t x < tint to replenish the charge of 
each capacitor. The reset is only partial; the reset 
voltage Vi is chosen to be lower than the initial Vq so 
as to discriminate between darker pixels that would not 
be saturated at t int and brighter ones that would. The 
partial reset does not affect those darker pixels that are 
still above the reset level It only recharges 
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the brighter pixels that are already discharged below 
For them, the reset overwrites any memory of previous 
exposure, and they resume registering photons in the 
shorter exposure time t int — q. The corresponding pixel 
response curve will be piecewise linear, but with a lower 
incremental gain after the breakpoint that corresponds 
to the reset at q. The nearer q is to t int , the lower the 
incremental gain after reset, and the higher the satura¬ 
tion luminance L max becomes. The reset allows a higher 
luminance range to be “compressed” into the same 
limited output image signal range; thus, the ratio of 
the total exposure time t int to the remaining exposure 
time t int — q is referred to as “compression” To 
increase compression further, additional partial resets 
of successively decreasing voltage can be applied within 
the remaining time between q and t int , see Fig. 11a, 


dark pixel 


-bright 

-brighter 



t 0 Partial resets: t 1 t 2 t 3 t int 

a Exposure time 



True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Figure 11 

(a) Charge-time diagram and (b) response curve for 
a CMOS WDR pixel with multiple partial resets [5] 


thus creating a piecewise linear response curve where 
the incremental gain is further decreased after each of 
the breakpoints, see Fig. 1 lb. Theoretically, the number 
of additional resets is only limited by the smallest 
increments of timing and recharge voltage control, 
but in reality, it is limited by the requirement of detec¬ 
tion reliability. 

Extending Dynamic Range Reliably 

The partial resets of a multiple-slope WDR imager require 
precise control of the timing and recharge voltage so that it 
can adapt optimally to the changing dynamic range of 
a natural scene. Experimental observations and model 
calculations show how the iSNR criterion can be used to 
maximize dynamic range without compromising detec¬ 
tion of scene detail. The methodology for measuring iSNR 
has been described in detail [5] . 

Experimental Observations One important goal of 
dynamic range extension is minimizing the number of 
saturated pixels and thus maximizing the capture of 
highlight detail. With the single-reset system shown in 
Fig. 10, high compression can be achieved by moving 
the reset time q as close as possible to the frame end t int . 
The highest compression is limited only by the 
increments of reset timing, given by one row time in 
common multiple-slope imagers and by one pixel time 
for the most advanced multiple-slope imagers. This can 
be explained in the example of a VGA imager with 480 
rows of 640 pixels. The voltage reset can be placed 
as close as one row time before f int (i.e., after 479 
rows), achieving a maximum compression of c = 480/ 
(480-479) = 480. This means that the ratio of exposure 
times in compressed and linear modes is 1:480 and that 
the pixel is 480 x less sensitive in compressed mode. 
From exposure time ratios, dynamic range can be 
estimated to be extendable by 54 dB. In an advanced 
VGA imager where single pixel times are addressable, 
the dynamic range extension could be even 
more impressive. Each row contains 640 pixels. The 
shortest exposure time would be one pixel time before 
knt = 480 x 640 pixels so that a maximum compression 
of c = (640 x 480)/(640-639) = 307,200 could be 
reached, extending the dynamic range by 110 dB. 

Experiments like those shown in Fig. 12 and the 
corresponding imager response model of section 
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“Imager Response Model” show that although the 
practical implementation of high compression with 
just one partial reset can effectively prevent highlight 
saturation, it does come at the cost of usefulness, seen 
as severe loss of midtone image contrast. Figure 12a 
shows an image taken in linear mode where saturation 
prevents visibility of detail on the trunk of the car. 
Progressing from Fig. 12b to d, increased compression 
decreases the proportion of saturated pixels, making 
highlight detail more visible on the trunk but at the cost 
of lowered contrast of midtone detail (lane markings 
versus road surface). Figure 12d shows the limit of 
a single-reset system. There are still a fair number of 
saturated pixels, but the lane markings have become 
almost indistinguishable from the road surface, which 
has lost all texture detail. There is a trade-off; the higher 
the compression, the lower the midtone contrast. At 
levels of compression still far from theoretical limits, 
portions of midtone detail almost disappear, and 


the image becomes unnatural and less useful. 
The underlying mechanism of this is explained by the 
following imager response model. 

Imager Response Model Response curve and noise 
models show that the loss of midtone detail as observed 
in Fig. 12 can be explained by a drop of iSNR that 
occurs at the reset point. Figure 13 shows modeled 
curves of OECF and iSNR as functions of log 
luminance. The model assumes a constant dark noise 
floor without considering photonic shot noise. 

After the partial reset breakpoint, the slope of 
the response curve (and thus the incremental signal) 
is reduced so that saturation is delayed to 
a correspondingly higher luminance level. With 
increased compression, the drop in iSNR at the 
breakpoint becomes deeper until it drops below 
the reliability threshold as shown in Fig. 13c, thus 
creating an undesirable zone of extinguished local 



True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 12 

Natural scene captured with (a) linear camera and with a single-reset WDR camera at (b) low, (c) medium, and (d) high 
compression, demonstrating the trade-off between increased dynamic range and decreased midtone contrast [5] 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 13 

Log-linear response curves (OECF) and incremental SNR of a single-reset model at (a) low compression, (b) medium, and 
(c) high compression [5] 
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contrast, a so-called iSNR hole. The luminance range 
within and near the “iSNR hole” corresponds to the 
luminance levels of those details such as road texture 
and lane markings that became almost indistinguish¬ 
able in Fig. 12d. 

Along with saturated pixels or those below the noise 
floor, “iSNR holes” make the detection of scene detail 
impossible. In linear imagers, the zones of iSNR failure 
occur only at very dark pixels (below noise floor) and 
very bright pixels (above saturation level). However, in 
multiple-slope WDR imagers, zones of iSNR failure 
can also occur at luminance levels corresponding to 
reset times. These levels cannot be predicted without 
exact knowledge of the response curve for a given set of 
reset times. If the resets are automatically adapted to 
the intra-scene dynamic range, then the luminance 
levels corresponding to the reset times would depend 
on scene content and thus be variable, making iSNR 
holes potentially interruptive to the visibility and auto¬ 
matic detection of scene detail. It follows that resets 
have to be controlled to prevent iSNR holes occurring 
in the first place. Dynamic range can only be extended 
as long as the incremental signal iS can be kept above 
the noise floor at every luminance level. Thus, iSNR is 
not just a criterion for determining the upper and lower 
dynamic range limits but becomes critical when con¬ 
trolling the reset times within the dynamic range. 
Adaptive WDR extension requires separate control 
loops for integration time and compression that both 
adapt the imager’s response curve to include the 


darkest and brightest scene details. The control 
algorithms for timing the multiple partial resets in 
adaptive WDR extension must be designed specifically 
to avoid iSNR holes. 

Reliably Extending Dynamic Range The example of 
a multiple-slope WDR camera demonstrates how the 
iSNR criterion can be used to extend dynamic range 
without sacrificing detection reliability. 

If the number of resets is limited to one or two, then 
noise reduction is the most effective way of increasing 
dynamic range. Figure 14 compares two single-reset 
model imagers, one where altered pixel design (i.e., 
larger size, correlated double sampling, etc.) has cut 
noise in half (—6 dB). This leads to a twofold increase in 
dynamic range. Firstly, the 6 dB lower noise floor leads 
to a 6 dB lower noise-equivalent luminance signal L min . 
In addition, the lower noise floor allows - without 
creating an iSNR hole - the compression to be 
increased by a factor of 2, halving the slope after reset 
and doubling the saturation luminance L max , thus 
increasing the dynamic range by another 6 dB, a total 
of 12 dB. Assuming a minimum iSNR of 1, dynamic 
range is increased from 88 to 100 dB or twice that of 
a linear imager of 50 dB. 

Where pixel-level noise reduction is not effective 
(small pixels, low fill factor, high operating tempera¬ 
tures, inexpensive pixel design), then increasing the 
number of partial resets is a better strategy. The drop 
in iSNR at a reset point depends on the ratio of 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 14 

Lower pixel-level noise increases dynamic range in a single-reset imager [5] 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 15 

More resets increase dynamic range while allowing a higher minimum iSNR threshold of 5 [5] 


incremental gains after and before the reset, k = g/g 0 . 
The more g(L) is reduced by a reset, the deeper iSNR 
will drop. After each partial reset n, the sensitivity 
decreases geometrically by the factor l/k n . When 
deploying multiple partial resets, their timing and 
charge (voltage) can be chosen so that the linear output 
signal range is equally distributed between the resets 
[5]. This ensures that iSNR at each reset point drops to 
the same minimum level (see Fig. 15). Having more 
resets has the added advantages: the decrease in incre¬ 
mental gain can be approached more gradually, and the 
iSNR threshold can be raised from one to a more prac¬ 
tical level. Figure 15 shows a dynamic range model for 
an increasing number of resets. Assuming an increased 
iSNR threshold of 5, the linear imager will have 
a dynamic range of only 36 dB. Compression with 
a single reset will extend the dynamic range to 62 dB; 
two resets will reach 98 dB, and six resets 138 dB. 

Conclusion 

Although the concept of iSNR-based reliability has 
been modeled and tested only for multiple-slope 
CMOS imagers, it can be deduced that the concept 
applies to any other WDR extension technology that 
involves sudden changes in the incremental gain of 
the pixel response curve. In contrast, sensors with log¬ 
arithmic response are in no danger of “iSNR holes” as 
their incremental gain decreases continuously during 
exposure time. 


For the example of multiple-slope CMOS imagers, 
it has been shown that iSNR is a critical criterion 
governing the number, timing, and recharge voltage 
of partial resets. Dynamic range can be increased by 
reducing noise at the pixel level, by increasing the 
number of partial resets, and by distributing them 
equally to maintain a minimum iSNR necessary for 
reliable detail detection throughout the entire dynamic 
range. As technologies for extending the dynamic range 
evolve, new solutions will be added to the repertoire 
and tested for their suitability for intelligent vehicle 
technology. However, the methodology described here 
will provide a guideline for optimizing the pixel 
response for maximum dynamic range at the highest 
possible iSNR. 

Extending Spectral Sensitivity into NIR 

In order to capture dark scene detail illuminated by 
ambient light, the camera has to be very sensitive with 
high SNR. Exposure time is limited by the video frame 
rate and the need to limit motion blur. Sensitivity can 
be increased by either lowering noise (increasing SNR) 
and/or extending the range of spectral energy sensed. 

IR Sensing 

The spectral sensitivity of silicon-based image sensors 
extends beyond the long-wavelength edge of the visible 
spectrum (730 nm) into the infrared (IR). As longer 
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wavelengths penetrate farther into silicon, CMOS 
imagers can be made more sensitive to IR by collecting 
photo charge carriers from greater depth and by increas¬ 
ing substrate thickness. The IR cut-off in CMOS imagers 
can thus be shifted as high as 1,100 nm. This spectral 
range coincides with the shorter wavelengths of the IR-A 
or near-infrared (NIR) range (700-1,400 nm). Imagers 
for longer wavelengths beyond the NIR rely on semi¬ 
conductors with a narrower band gap, for example 
InGaAs (950-2,600 nm). Such far-infrared (FIR) cam¬ 
eras can sense the black body radiation that surfaces emit 
as a function of their temperature, and obtain a thermal 
image of the environment. They do not require any 
other source of radiation and can operate in complete 
darkness. Compared to NIR systems, FIR night vision 
systems are more costly, cannot be placed behind 
glass, and deliver unnatural images that are difficult to 
interpret [27, 28]. 

Passive and Active NIR Vision 

The detection of objects by a NIR-sensitive camera 
requires them to be irradiated by a NIR source so that 
the camera can detect radiance image from reflected 
NIR. Passive sensing relies on ambient NIR. Ambient 
NIR at night comes mostly from artificial incandescent 
light sources such as vehicle headlights; vapor street 


lighting and natural light sources (moon, stars) emit 
comparatively little NIR. Daylight especially direct sun¬ 
light contains extremely high background NIR that is 
strongly reflected by vegetation; cameras may have to 
operate in WDR mode to avoid signal saturation. 
Active sensing requires sources that are mounted to 
the same vehicle as the NIR camera. Conventional 
metal halide (tungsten) headlamps emit more than 
60% of their spectral energy in the NIR. Dedicated 
NIR-only headlamps, either tungsten lights with 
a VIS-cut filter or NIR LEDs at 850 nm, have the 
advantage that they are invisible to humans. As they 
cannot blind oncoming drivers, they can be operated 
on high-beam, thus extending the range of vision 
beyond that of dipped headlights [29]. One of the 
first active systems implemented was the Mercedes- 
Benz Night View Assist (2005). 

Comparing the spectral sensitivity of a mono¬ 
chrome CMOS image sensor with the photopic and 
scotopic luminous sensitivity functions shows the 
range of spectral energy that the image sensor can 
utilize. For example, when the scene is illuminated by 
metal halide headlamps whose emission spectra peak in 
the NIR at about 900 nm, sensitivity stretches to the 
long-wavelength cut-off of the image sensor (Fig. 16). 

The example in Fig. 17 shows an urban traffic scene 
taken without and with ambient NIR, showing the main 




True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 16 

Comparison of photopic and scotopic luminous sensitivity with the spectral sensitivity of a monochrome automotive 
CMOS image sensor [42] 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 17 

Monochrome image of urban traffic scene (a) without NIR and (b) with NIR 


benefit of extended NIR sensitivity: better visibility of the 
roadway where it is illuminated by dipped headlights. 

The range of visibility can be extended even further, 
without blinding oncoming drivers, if dedicated NIR- 
only high-beam headlights are used. These will, of 
course, “blind” any NIR-sensitive night vision cameras 
of other vehicles, unless they are capable of performing 
in a WDR environment. 

Adding Color Differentiation to VIS + NIR- 
Sensitive Imager 

Using NIR to increase the sensitivity of color imagers 
requires separation of the NIR and RGB color signals 
because the color filter materials used in standard 
CMOS and CCD technology are highly transparent to 
NIR so that each color pixel also detects NIR (Fig. 18). 

Mixing color and NIR signals can result in extreme 
color de-saturation if the illumination contains high 


amounts of IR. This is the case when incandescent 
lamps are used with color temperatures typically 
about 3,200 K, where spectral power distribution 
peaks at about 800 nm (Fig. 7). Here, the signal con¬ 
tributions to RGB from the NIR are even higher than 
those from the actual colors so that all colors are ren¬ 
dered as off-gray, for example shades of pink (Fig. 19). 
The example demonstrates that the differentiation of 
color requires the NIR signal to be separated from the 
color signals. 

Increasing the Spectral Sensitivity of Color Imagers 

Color image sensors simply suppress the NIR infor¬ 
mation by an IR-cut filter. The sensitivity of such 
imagers can be improved by adding filterless “white” 
pixels to the RGB filter pattern [30, 31] (Fig. 20). 
Compared to the RGB color pixels, these “white” pixels 
have about three times higher spectral sensitivity. 
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Color Filter Transmission 



Wavelength [nm] 



True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 18 

VIS—NIR spectral transmission curves of typical RGB color filters used in CMOS imagers [35] 



True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 19 

Raw images of a Macbeth color checker chart illuminated by incandescent light (3,200 K) taken with a CMOS color camera 
(a) with IR-cut filter and (b) without IR-cut filter [35] 


As scene illuminance decreases, information from color 
pixels is increasingly mixed with luminance informa¬ 
tion from the W-pixels by pixel binning. This requires 
high pixel counts plus special (nonstandard) filter 
patterns, and the NIR remains unutilized for night 
vision. 


Extending the Spectral Sensitivity of Color Image 
Sensors into the NIR 

Extending the light sensitivity of color imager sensors 
into the NIR requires a separation of the NIR and the 
color signals. This could be achieved by using a beam 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Figure 20 

CFA layouts: (a) standard Bayer, (b) RGBW, and (c) RGBP [35] 


splitter and two image sensors, one monochrome for 
NIR, and one color for VIS. However, cost and form 
factor do not recommend this solution for automotive 
vision applications. 

Single-imager solutions are based on the addition 
of a fourth pixel type to the RGB-pixels (Fig. 20c). 
This fourth pixel, which, for example, replaces the 
second G-pixel in the Bayer pattern, is either NIR- 
sensitive or “panchromatic,” sensitive to both visible 
and NIR light. A variety of methods have been 
proposed to separate NIR signals from color signals: 

• Patterned optical NIR-cut filters can be added to 
mosaic filter arrays, for example RGBW or CymG 
(cyan-yellow-magenta-green) [32], to protect all or 
a portion of color pixels from the effects of NIR 
radiation. The filters can be of the absorptive or 
interference type. Interference filters are preferred 
for their sharper absorption edge toward the NIR, 
but they do require patterned deposition of more 
than ten dielectric layers [36], which is both costly 
compared to dye-based filters and uses dielectric 
materials that are incompatible with standard Si 
processes. The effectiveness of such filters is limited 
by optical crosstalk of NIR into the color pixels after 
passing the NIR cut filter, especially at low incident 
angles. 

• Nano-optical filters, currently still in the research 
stage, can be designed as short-pass edge filters or 
band-pass filters. They can either be integrated as 
metal layers into the pixel stack [37] or deposited 
on top of the imager [38]. Although nanostruc- 
tured metal layers within the pixel stack have to 
follow the Si design rules for structure size (0.15, 
0.13, 0.11, 0.09 pm) which limits the degrees of 
freedom for spectral tuning, they are practically 


free from optical crosstalk. Filters on top of the 
imager can be created by nanoimprint technolo¬ 
gies which allow the creation of an array of 
plasmonic band-pass filters. However, the peak 
transmission of band-pass filters is relatively low 
(<0.4). Peak filter transmission decreases, and 
halfwidth increases with wavelength, making 
nano-optical filters less effective in the NIR 
(Fig. 21) [38]. 

• Virtual NIR filters separate NIR and color signals by 
image signal processing. One possible implementa¬ 
tion adds filterless pixels to the RGB filter pattern, 
but in contrast to RGBW, no optical NIR-cut filter is 
used [33-35]. The filterless pixel has two functions: 
Firstly, it has a “panchromatic” spectral response 
that includes the NIR and is equivalent to that of 
a monochrome imager. The panchromatic P'-pixel 
is more than three times as sensitive as a color 
imager, capable of delivering a much brighter lumi¬ 
nance image. Secondly, the P'-pixel delivers the 
reference signal necessary to estimate the NIR signal 
contribution to the R'G'B' pixel signals. The raw 
color pixel responses are R' = R + I, G' = G + I, and 
B' = B + I (Fig. 22). The panchromatic pixel 
response P' = R+ G+ B+ I provides the reference 
signal for estimating the NIR portion in the inci¬ 
dent light, which is then used in the virtual NIR 
filter matrix to remove as much as possible of the 
NIR contributions to the R'G'B' signals. The 
response of the P'-pixel can also be used to simply 
retrieve a panchromatic VIS-NIR luminance 
channel Ivis-nir- 

An example of raw spectral pixel responses (R'(/1), 
G'(2), IT (2), P'(/ 1)) shows the high NIR signal contri¬ 
bution to the color signals as well as high amounts of 
crosstalk between the four pixel types. Since both dete¬ 
riorate colors, they have to be minimized by determin¬ 
ing the virtual NIR filter coefficients, for which two 
calibration methods are commonly used, global and 
spectral. 

• The global method relies on a set of known refer¬ 
ence colors, for example those of a Macbeth color 
checker chart, that have to be reproduced as faith¬ 
fully as possible. The color match can be done in 
a standardized color space, for example CIE 1931 
XYZ, and the matrix M G optimized so that the 
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nano-optical filter set 



Wavelength [nm] 

True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 21 

Simulated response curves for CMOS imager with plasmonic nano-optical filters [38] 


transformed colors match the reference colors 
[XYZ] as closely as possible, 
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Global calibration works well for colors within and 
close to the reference set and under illumination 
conditions similar to those used in the calibration, 
but it is poorly suited for color night vision where 
the most relevant colors are not reflective but rather 
emissive colors whose brightness might lie far out¬ 
side the set, and whose illuminant, and thus, rela¬ 
tive NIR content varies widely. 

• The spectral calibration method optimizes the 
matrix coefficients /? mn so that the filtered spectral 
response functions (R(/ l), G(A), 5(A), 1(A)) fulfill 
application-specific conditions. 
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For example, in a machine-vision application, the 
coefficients are optimized to remove from the 
transformed spectral responses (5(A), G(A), 5(A), 1(A)) 
as much of the NIR and color crosstalk signals 
as possible. Instead of retrieving an IR channel, 
the P'- response can be mapped into a panchromatic 
luminance channel 5 /is-nir- I n human vision applica¬ 
tions, a colorimetric calibration is better suited for 
achieving natural-looking colors. Colorimetric calibra¬ 
tion as shown in Fig. 23c tries to optimize the matrix 
M s so that the filtered spectral response curves of the 
imager approximate the spectral color matching 
functions (b(A), g(A), r(A)) of the human visual system 
as specified in ISO 17321 [39]: 
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( 7 ) 


Spectral calibrations have the advantage of not rely¬ 
ing on a particular set of reference colors, and also, 
they do not rely on a specific illuminant. The virtual 
NIR filter with colorimetric spectral calibration reduces 
the NIR crosstalk into color signals even under 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Figure 22 

Light, pixel responses of the R'G'B'P' imager and image 
signals after virtual NIR filtering [35] 


illumination conditions with high amounts of NIR, for 
example incandescent light at 3,200 K color tempera¬ 
ture. The example in Fig. 24 shows images before (a), 
(b), and after virtual NIR filtering (c) with increasing 
amounts of NIR. Increasing NIR reduces color satura¬ 
tion of the raw R'G'B' color channels, and increases 
brightness of the panchromatic P'-channel. The colors 
reconstructed by the virtual NIR filters become darker 
with increasing levels of NIR because of decreasing 
color-to-NIR signal ratios in the raw images. 

However, residual spectral leakage limits the per¬ 
formance of the virtual NIR filter, especially in WDR 
mode where initial signal ratios are reduced. Careful 
management of NIR can further reduce the effects of 
NIR crosstalk and has to include pixel and microlens 
design to minimize optical and electrical crosstalk, 
high SNR to counter the noise-amplifying effect 
of high filter coefficients, and NIR-only headlights to 


minimize the proportion of NIR radiation with the 
highest leakage into the color signals. 


Extending the Dynamic Range of Color Imagers with 
NIR Sensitivity 

Signal saturation in color imagers leads to loss in color 
information; as the signals in the R, G, and B channels 
approach saturation levels, colorfulness decreases. In a 
RGB color imager, signal clipping in one or more color 
channels leads to a whitening of colors; clipping in 
a four-channel system such as R'G'B'P' can also lead 
to false colors. WDR extension is therefore essential to 
capture color detail carried by bright lights. However, 
corrections have to be made for the effects of WDR 
extension on the color signals. In the example of mul¬ 
tiple exposures with varying exposure time, each expo¬ 
sure maps a different range of input radiance signals 
into the same range of output image signals. Within the 
sequence of images to be combined into a single WDR 
image, the same output signal may be produced by 
different combinations of input signals so that the 
relationship between input and output signals is not 
unique. Therefore, the combination of exposures into 
the WDR image has to be preceded by linearization, 
which uses the camera response function in each color 
channel to create a unique map between the digital 
signal levels in the WDR image and the input radiance 
levels. The response function can be derived by tech¬ 
niques such as those proposed by Debevec and Malik 
[40], or Mitsunga and Nayar [41]. 

Direct WDR methods that extend the dynamic 
range in a single exposure have the great advantage of 
providing a unique map between input radiance and 
output image signal levels (Fig. 9). However, if the 
response function is nonlinear, for example piecewise 
linear as shown in Fig. 11, the signal ratios between the 
color channels will decrease with decreasing slope of 
the response curve. Increasing compression will thus 
decrease the input signal ratios between the raw 
R'G'B'P' channels, thus decreasing chromaticity and 
iSNR of the output colors after virtual NIR filtering. 
To recover the color components and remove the NIR 
component from the highly compressed signals of 
bright colored lights, the raw R'G'B'P' pixel signals 
have to be linearized with the inverse response curve 
of the imager so that the image signals can be referred 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 23 

Spectral pixel responses of (a) the R', G', B', and P' pixels and spectral channels after (b) separating NIR from the RGB color 
channels and (c) colorimetric calibration [42] 


back to the corresponding scene radiances (inverse 
gamma correction). The effect of linearization is 
shown in Fig. 25 where it restores the colors in the 
highly compressed images of bright colored lights 
below the Macbeth color checker chart [42]. 

Visual Representation of the VIS + NIR Color 
Information 

Section “Conclusion: Producing Natural Images Under 
Mesopic Conditions” outlined the requirements for 


rendering a natural-looking night vision image. In the 
example of a WDR imager with panchromatic and 
color pixels, NIR sensitivity increases the range of vis¬ 
ibility, and the panchromatic image information can be 
displayed in the luminance channel. The virtual NIR- 
cut filter can recover traffic-relevant color information 
from backlit or retroreflective signage, traffic lights, 
and taillights. Virtual NIR filtering shows reasonably 
good performance in reconstructing colors even under 
illumination conditions with high amounts of NIR, for 
example incandescent light at a color temperature of 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 24 

Macbeth color checker chart illuminated by incandescent light (3,200 K) and imaged with short-pass filters allowing 
increasing amounts of NIR: (a) raw R'G'B' image, (b) raw P' image, and (c) RGB image after virtual NIR filtering [42]. The false 
colors in the brightest patch are caused by clipping of the P'-signal 


3,200 K having 20% signal in the visual and 80% in the 
NIR range (Fig. 24). Since the filter array relies on 
standard RGB filter materials and fabrication processes, 
it can be produced at comparably low costs as conven¬ 
tional RGB imagers, without the extra cost of 
a patterned optical NIR-cut filter. 

The VIS and NIR image information has to be 
represented in a way that the human observer viewing 
video on a dashboard screen can easily interpret. The VIS 
+ NIR color camera with virtual NIR filter can provide 
multispectral image information, for example, in four 
channels, RGB and NIR. Multichannel image data could 
simply be mapped into a false-color representation, but 
this creates unnatural images that do not agree well with 
visual expectations and can even be confusing rather 
than useful. Natural image data representation that 
agrees with human expectations can be achieved by 
following certain design guidelines [43]: (1) orthogonal 
encoding to represent information with as little redun¬ 
dancy as possible; (2) anthropometric optimality to max¬ 
imize usefulness to the human observer; (3) ecological 
invariance so ensure similarity of image interpretation 
over a variety of environmental parameters such as time 


of day, illuminants, and weather conditions; (4) compu¬ 
tational simplicity to allow video implementation. For 
example, the achromatic channel of the HVS carries over 
95% of the scene information and is much more sensitive 
to spatial information than the opponent color channels 
which process color information. Therefore, true-color 
image fusion is best suited for this application because it 
uses the extra information from the NIR to enhance the 
spatial and luminance information in the achromatic 
channel while mapping the color information from 
the visible range into the chrominance channels 
[32, 44, 45]. First, the RGB image obtained by 
virtual NIR filtering (6) must be transformed into 
a luminance-chrominance color space; then, its lumi¬ 
nance component L V i S is replaced by the luminance 
fvis+NiR estimated from the P'-pixels. Additional 
processing of Ivis+nir ensures that the fusion increases 
the brightness of the dark scene background but not so 
much that of colored lights, thus preventing the loss of 
color saturation in colored lights after fusion. For 
example, tone mapping using global, local, or Retinex 
algorithms significantly improves the visibility of 
grayscale and color detail in WDR images [46]. 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 25 

WDR color scene consisting of dark reflective colors (fop), bright transmissive colors with ( center ) and without NIR (bottom), 
taken with (a) imager response of increased compression and displayed (b) without and (c) with linearization [42] 


The night scene in Fig. 26, illuminated only by the 
car’s headlights, shows how image fusion effectively 
extends the field of vision, increases visibility of detail, 
and retains color in the retroreflective sign. 

A previously described WDR scene simulator [5] 
composed of a digital display and a projector has been 
used for creating test scenes with controlled luminance 
levels, covering a wide dynamic range of 100 dB. 
Individual scene elements such as the road surface, lane 
markings, traffic signs, pedestrians, and headlights 
shown in Fig. 27 were calibrated so that their absolute 
luminance levels were within the ranges of typical traf¬ 
fic scenes as shown in Fig. 3. The example demonstrates 
that even if little or no IR is present in the scene, image 
fusion will still increase the brightness of dark scene detail 
because the filterless P'-pixels are more sensitive than any 
of the color pixels. Fusion utilizes the brighter luminance 


image from the P'-pixels, making the pedestrians in the 
dark background much apparent. The retroreflective sign 
and traffic lights are also brightened, but only to the 
extent that color saturation is not adversely affected. 

In real-world night vision scenes, the panchromatic 
pixel can utilize the large NIR component of incandes¬ 
cent (tungsten) headlights that is invisible to the driver 
(Fig. 7). Furthermore, high-beam NIR-only headlights 
can be used to increase visibility beyond the distance 
range of headlights at low beam. 

Example: Render Traffic-Relevant Color Information 
in Natural Images 

Figure 28 demonstrates the image rendering of a 
VIS-NIR true-color WDR night vision camera for 
a typical urban night traffic scene. 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 26 

Night scene with tungsten headlights as only light source, taken without image fusion (a) and with image fusion (b) 



True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 27 

Simulated 100 dB WDR traffic color scene (a) without and (b) with image fusion [35] 
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True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent Vehicles. Figure 28 

Urban night traffic scene: (a) panchromatic P' image, (b) RGB color image after virtual NIR filtering, and (c) final image after 
image fusion [8] 



The monochrome image in Fig. 28a shows that the 
wide spectral sensitivity of the panchromatic P'- 
pixels delivers a sufficiently bright monochrome 
image even at a frame rate of 30 fps. The color 
image in Fig. 28b is comparatively dark, consisting 
mainly of the “unrelated colors” of traffic lights and 


vehicle taillights against an almost black background. 
The spectral energy in the visible band is small 
compared to the total energy within the imager’s 
sensitivity range so that the luminance component 
of the filtered colors is much lower than the lumi¬ 
nance from the P'-pixels. WDR compression and 
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subsequent linearization ensure that the bright high¬ 
light colors are preserved. The fused image in Fig. 28c 
then combines the bright monochrome background 
with the unrelated colors, leading to a more natural 
rendering of the scene that contains all traffic-relevant 
color information from traffic lights and car signal 
lights. 

Conclusion 

True-color night vision systems that utilize the NIR 
sensitivity and WDR capability of CMOS image 
sensors can aid the driver in dangerous situations 
where human vision is inadequate or challenged 
(Table 2). NIR sensitivity extends the range of vision 
when the safe braking distance exceeds the range of 
headlights. Cameras with adaptive WDR compres¬ 
sion provide natural images of scenes where the 
intra-scene dynamic range exceeds that of the 
human eye, for instance when blinded by headlights 
of oncoming vehicles. Such cameras are able to 
adapt to sudden changes in scene brightness much 
faster than the HVS so that image information is 
available while the eye is still in the process of 
adapting, for example to the “black hole” after 
bright headlights of a passing car have left the 
field of vision. 


True Color Night Vision Video Systems in Intelligent 
Vehicles. Table 2 Advantages of camera-based night 
vision systems 



Human 

visual 

system 

True-color 

VIS-NIR 

camera 

with WDR 

Advantages of 
camera 

NIR 

sensitivity 

No 

Up to 

1,100 nm 

Extended range 
of vision 

Adaptation 
to brightness 
and dynamic 
range 

Transient 

1-2 s 

3-6 frames 
(0.2-0.1 s) 

Image 
information 
available at WDR 
and during 
sudden changes 
in brightness 

Color vision 

Mesopic 

shift 

Color 

constancy 

Consistent color 
information 


Future Directions 

Vision-based DAS are one of a wide range of intelligent 
vehicle technologies that can be implemented either as 
stand-alone or cooperative systems. Some are already 
in use (antilock braking system, electronic stability 
control) while others are still in the research stage, 
under development, or in the process of being intro¬ 
duced into the market [47, 48]. 

Vision-based driver assistance systems aim to 
enhance the visual perception of the road ahead in 
situations where the human visual system is challenged 
or even fails to perceive dangerous situations. The scene 
information captured by the camera is processed into 
a natural-looking image and displayed in the driver’s 
field of view. Since more than 90% of driving decisions 
and actions are based on vision, the fastest and most 
efficient human-machine interface is a visual display. 
Their combination of relative simplicity with high 
capacity and the speed of the visual information 
channel recommended display-based vision systems to 
early proponents of intelligent vehicle technology. 
Active NIR-sensitive night vision systems such as the 
Toyota Night View (2002) and Mercedes-Benz Night 
View Assist (2005) were pioneered in top-of-the-range 
cars. Despite the relative simplicity of camera-to-display 
night vision systems versus machine-vision-based 
automatic driver assistance systems (such as lane keep¬ 
ing, obstacle detection, etc.), the technical challenges 
and reliability requirements are so high that their 
penetration into the market is still low. The night vision 
system must deliver useful natural images under an 
extremely wide range of lighting conditions while 
experiencing changing proportions of color and NIR 
signals. Furthermore, they have to perform under 
adverse weather conditions that severely tax human 
vision, such as rain, drizzle, fog, snow, and salt spray. 
The performance and reliability of future night 
vision systems might be improved in many ways, 
perhaps including: 

• Improved NIR management by integrating 
adaptive NIR-only headlights into the night vision 
system [49] 

• Increased SNR of the image sensor to increase 
dark sensitivity and counter the increased 
visibility of color noise after virtual NIR 
filtering 
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• Reduced NIR crosstalk into the color signal through 
CFA and color pixel design, for example, nano- 
optical color filters [37, 38] 

• Reduced NIR leakage in virtual NIR filtering by 
using algorithms that further reduce NIR leakage, 
for example, neural networks [50] 

• Improved WDR color processing, for example, 
Retinex-based tone mapping [46] 

In addition, head-up displays such as windscreen 
projection will be able to communicate visual informa¬ 
tion to the driver without shifting attention away from 
the road as necessitated by a head-down display outside 
the field of vision, for example, the dashboard displays 
of early night vision systems [28]. 

The main shortcoming of any display-based vision 
system is that it only improves traffic safety if the driver 
pays attention to the display at the critical moment. For 
example, it is of no use if the driver does not check the 
display as an obstacle beyond the field of vision is 
displayed by the NIR-sensitive system before the driver 
can see it through the windshield. Recent developments 
in intelligent vehicle technology work toward addressing 
this shortcoming and move beyond the early display- 
based vision systems. The two main strategies are intel¬ 
ligent stand-alone systems to enhance vehicle safety, and 
cooperative systems to improve road traffic safety [48]. 

• Stand-alone, in-vehicle systems use sensors to 
detect possible dangers and try to avoid or mitigate 
accidents by following a three tier strategy: 
(1) inform the driver as early as possible, (2) issue 
warnings if there is no driver reaction to the infor¬ 
mation, and (3) actively assist or ultimately inter¬ 
vene in the vehicle control [48]. In-vehicle systems 
will rely on multiple vision sensors and combine 
different sensor technologies such as radar and 
LIDAR (light detection and ranging) alongside 
vision sensors to improve overall detection reliabil¬ 
ity. Display-based vision systems can be expected to 
remain an important integral part of on-board 
safety systems because a visual display more 
immediately informs the driver of the nature of 
the danger than an acoustic warning would. 

• Cooperative systems increase the capacity for gath¬ 
ering information by using communications from 
infrastructure or other sensor-equipped vehicles to 
make an individual vehicle less dependent on its 


own sensors and local environmental conditions. 
For example, if a car drives into a bank of fog, it 
can be guided by infrastructure and information 
from other vehicles outside the danger zone. 

Forward-looking VIS-NIR cameras with color dis¬ 
crimination and WDR will continue to produce useful 
image information for both human and machine 
vision systems. Even if camera-based night vision 
systems with visual human-machine interfaces turn 
out to be only a transition stage toward future intelli¬ 
gent vehicle solutions, the technical experience 
gleaned by the implementation and application of 
pioneering vision systems may still prove 
indispensible for the future development of intelligent 
vehicle technology. 
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Glossary 

Acquired immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS) Clin¬ 
ical syndrome caused by the Human Immunodefi¬ 
ciency Virus (HIV). Its pathogenesis is related to 
a qualitative and quantitative impairment of the 
immune system, particularly a reduction of the 
CD4+cell count (surrogate marker of the disease). 
After an average of 10 years if untreated, 
HIV + individuals can develop opportunistic dis¬ 
eases (i.e., infections and neoplasias rarely detected 
in immunocompetent subjects). The natural his¬ 
tory of the disease can be dramatically modified 
with administration of combination therapy com¬ 
posed of at least three antiretroviral (ARV) drugs. 
Human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) Virus that 
causes Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS). It belongs to Retroviridae family and was 
discovered in 1983 by Luc Montagnier and Robert 
Gallo. It is transmitted mainly through sexual inter¬ 
course, exchange of contaminated syringes among 
intravenous drug users, and contaminated blood 
transfusion. HIV-1 is the type most frequently 
detected worldwide. 

Incidence Rate describing the number of new cases of 
disease occurring within a unit of time in a defined 
cohort at risk of disease (expressed in cases per 
100,000 population per year). 

Latent tuberculosis infection (LTBI) Infection caused 
by Mycobacterium tuberculosis transmitted mainly 
through the air. Clinical and/or radiological signs 
of latent tuberculosis infection cannot be detected 
in the majority of the cases. The infection can 
be presumptively diagnosed by a positive tubercu¬ 
lin skin testing and/or a positive interferon-y 
release assay (IGRA), being able to identify 
a persistent adaptive immunological reactivity 
against mycobacterial antigens. In most individuals 
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mycobacteria can be eliminated through chemo¬ 
prophylaxis. It is estimated that one third of the 
human population is infected by Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis worldwide. 

Mortality Rate describing the number of deaths from 
a disease occurring within a unit of time in a defined 
cohort at risk of death (expressed in deaths per 
100,000 population per year). 

Mycobacterium tuberculosis Bacterium that causes 
tuberculosis, discovered by Robert Koch in 1882. 
It is genetically closely related to other mycobacteria 
with which it forms a complex ( Mycobacterium 
africanum , frequently detected in Western Africa, 
and Mycobacterium bovis , frequently detected in the 
past in cows and transmitted to human beings 
through unpasteurized milk). 

Prevalence Number of cases of disease in a defined 
population at a specific point in time; it is mainly 
presented as a relative frequency (i.e., proportion 
usually expressed per 100,000 population). 
Tuberculosis Infectious disease caused by Mycobacte¬ 
rium tuberculosis. It usually involves the lungs (pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis) but can also affect other organs 
(i.e., kidneys, central nervous system, lymph nodes, 
bones, etc.: extrapulmonary tuberculosis). Pulmo¬ 
nary tuberculosis, which is the most frequent clinical 
form, can be classified as smear-positive or smear¬ 
negative according to the result of the sputum bacte¬ 
riological examination. The former is a major public 
health problem being highly contagious. Only a few 
individuals develop tuberculosis after a mycobacterial 
infection, and most of them soon after infection: it is 
estimated that the lifetime risk is 5-10% in HIV- 
negatives and 5-15% yearly in HIV-positives. 

Definition of the Subject and Its Importance 

Tuberculosis is a disease caused by bacilli belonging to 
the Mycobacterium tuberculosis complex, which 
includes the species Mycobacterium tuberculosis (most 
frequently detected in human beings), Mycobacterium 
africanum , and Mycobacterium bovis. It is primarily an 
airborne disease. Mycobacteria enter into the human 
airways through the inhalation of droplet nuclei, i.e., 
particles containing mycobacteria aerosolized by 
coughing, sneezing, talking, or singing. Other rare, 
recognized ways of transmission are the ingestion of 


cow milk contaminated by Mycobacterium bovis (fre¬ 
quent route of transmission in the past), cutaneous 
inoculation in laboratory workers and pathologists, 
and sexual intercourse [ 1 ]. 

Tuberculosis is a major public health issue world¬ 
wide. Together with HIV/AIDS, it is one of the main 
infectious killers of individuals in their productive 
years in low-income countries [2]. However, tubercu¬ 
losis is a highly curable disease if diagnosed and treated 
with combination chemotherapy. As a result of the 
global implementation of the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion’s (WHO) STOP TB Strategy, during the period 
1995-2009, 41 million tuberculosis patients were suc¬ 
cessfully treated and 6 million deaths averted compared 
to what would have happened if current standards were 
not implemented [3, 4]. 

Introduction 

The epidemiology of tuberculosis studies the dynamics 
and interactions between Mycobacterium tuberculosis 
and human beings in a specific environment. Further¬ 
more, it qualitatively and quantitatively evaluates all 
the covariates (for instance, the administration of 
antituberculosis drugs) that could interfere with the 
outcomes of the natural history of this interaction 
(i.e., exposure, infection, disease, and death) [5]. 

Basic and Descriptive Epidemiology of 
Tuberculosis 

The global burden of tuberculosis is measured using 
epidemiological indicators (incidence, prevalence, 
mortality, and case fatality). Estimates of these indica¬ 
tors are computed yearly by the World Health Organi¬ 
zation which collates information obtained from 
surveillance systems (notification system and mortality 
registries), special epidemiological studies (surveys of 
tuberculosis prevalence and in-depth analyses of sur¬ 
veillance data), and experts’ opinion [6]. 

Epidemiological Indicators 

Tuberculosis incidence: number of new cases of tubercu¬ 
losis occurring within a specific time period (usually 1 
year) in a defined cohort. It is usually presented as a rate 
per 100,000 inhabitants and describes the probability of 
developing tuberculosis in a specific time period [6, 7]. 
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Tuberculosis prevalence : number of cases of tuber¬ 
culosis in a defined population at a specific point in 
time. It is presented as an absolute or a relative (usually 
per 100,000 inhabitants) frequency and can be consid¬ 
ered the product of the incidence of tuberculosis by the 
duration of the disease. This indicator assesses the 
global, national, regional, and local burden of 
tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis mortality : number of deaths from 
tuberculosis occurring within a specific time period 
(usually 1 year) in a cohort of individuals with tuber¬ 
culosis disease. It is often presented as a rate per 
100,000 people and describes the probability of dying 
from tuberculosis in a specific time period. 

Tuberculosis case fatality: number of deaths from 
tuberculosis occurring within a specific time period 
(usually 1 year) in a defined cohort of individuals 
with tuberculosis. It is presented as a percentage. 

Incidence of sputum smear-positive pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis cases : number of new sputum smear-positive 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis occurring within 
a specific time period (usually 1 year) in a defined 
cohort. It is usually presented as a rate per 100,000 
population. It identifies the most contagious tubercu¬ 
losis cohort, that is, the most important source of 
infection. 

Incidence of sputum culture-positive pulmonary 
tuberculosis cases : number of new sputum culture¬ 
positive cases of pulmonary tuberculosis occurring 
within a specific time period (usually 1 year) in 
a defined cohort. It is usually presented as a rate per 
100,000 population. 

Etiologic Epidemiology of Tuberculosis 

Natural History 

The dynamics of the probabilistic model of tuberculo¬ 
sis are complex and the associated covariates, as well as 
their quantitative effects, are not always known. The 
potential interaction between a human being and the 
strains of Mycobacterium tuberculosis could result in the 
following non-deterministic outcomes: subclinical 
infection, pulmonary and/or extrapulmonary disease, 
and death. The incidence of the above mentioned out¬ 
comes is regulated by the occurrence and the additive 
and/or the synergistic combination of multiple risk 
factors. Several environmental, bacterial, and human 


risk factors have been identified. Some of them could 
play an important role since the first crucial event, that 
is, the exposure to a source of mycobacteria [1, 5, 8]. 

Exposure 

A critical exposure to transmission of mycobacteria 
from a contagious patient to a susceptible individual 
could be a close physical contact or permanence in 
a small room with limited ventilation [5]. 

The most important variable significantly increas¬ 
ing the likelihood of exposure to a source of Mycobac¬ 
terium tuberculosis is the prevalence of contagious 
patients in a specific setting. This is estimated as the 
product of the incidence of infectious individuals by 
the duration of their infectiousness. The number of 
incident cases greatly varies between settings and 
depends on numerous factors. 

Duration of infectiousness is strictly related to the 
capacity of the health system for early detection and 
adequate treatment of an index case [5, 8]. After 
a microbiological diagnosis, which should include 
drug-sensitivity testing, proper anti-tuberculosis treat¬ 
ment should be started without delay [3] . Correct drug 
combinations and dosages should be used to avoid 
sub-optimal anti-bacterial activity [5, 9, 10]. Strict 
clinical follow-up of patients in nosocomial or com¬ 
munity settings should be undertaken to ensure adher¬ 
ence to anti-tuberculosis medications for the full 
duration of treatment. Compliance could be 
compromised by the long duration of therapy and/or 
the emergence of adverse events. The capacity of 
a patient to adhere to antituberculosis therapy depends 
on factors related to the health system, socioeconomic 
conditions of the individual, type of therapy, and the 
disease and patient’s characteristics. The concept of 
early case detection and immediate treatment is 
supported by the evidence that on average 30-40% of 
the close contacts of a sputum smear-positive pulmo¬ 
nary case are estimated to be infected at the time of 
diagnosis. The public health consequences of 
a diagnostic and/or therapeutic delay are dramatic [5]. 

It is clear that quality and quantity of human rela¬ 
tions modify the risk of critical exposures and, conse¬ 
quently, the risk of acquiring the infection [5]. In 
particular, population density is a critical element: the 
higher the population density, the greater the risk of 
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interactions. High population density can be experi¬ 
enced in urban areas or in household crowding associ¬ 
ated with poor housing [5, 8]. Climatic condition is an 
additional environmental variable that plays a relevant 
role in the likelihood of exposure. In cold climates, 
people tend to spend more time in indoor activities, 
increasing the risk of exposure because of the higher 
chances of close contact. On the other side, in warm 
climates people tend to spend more time outdoors, 
diminishing frequency and duration of case-contact 
interactions per unit of space. At the same time natural 
indoor ventilation and the effect of the solar ultraviolet 
rays that kill mycobacteria contribute to control the 
spreading of infection [5]. 

Other relevant non-environmental modifiers of the 
risk of exposure are sex and age. In several low-income 
countries and social groups, males and females have 
different opportunities of social contact and therefore 
a different risk of exposure. For instance, in some 
countries females are excluded from public activities 
and spend most of their time indoors. The median age 
of tuberculosis cases, and consequently of contagious 
sources of infection, is considerably different between 
low- and high-income countries, with elderly people 
representing the majority of the autochthonous 
patients in industrialized areas and young adults 
counting for the largest proportion of patients in low- 
income countries [5, 11-13]. 

Infection 

The risk of infection by Mycobacterium tuberculosis is 
directly associated to the probability of exposure to infec¬ 
tious particles produced by a tuberculosis patient through 
coughing, sneezing, talking, or singing [1, 5, 8, 14]. Such 
risk is related to the concentration of contagious drop¬ 
let nuclei containing mycobacteria and to the time of 
exposure [1, 5]. 

Infectious particles must be suspended in the air in 
order to be inhaled by a contact of a tuberculosis 
patient. The speed of falling to the ground is directly 
correlated to the square of their diameter. However, the 
tendency of liquid particles to evaporate and, conse¬ 
quently, to reduce their diameter, increases the speed 
of their descent. The effect of evaporation on very 
large liquid particles is less important. Furthermore, 
humidity and temperature could influence the 


evaporation: high humidity hinders the evaporation 
of infectious particles and, indirectly, increases the 
speed of dropping to the ground. Overall, the effect of 
the diameter of the particle is more influential than that 
of humidity [5]. 

Droplet nuclei should be 1-5 pm large to be inhaled 
and retained in the pulmonary alveoli. It has been 
demonstrated that a diameter >5 pm increases the 
probability of being entrapped in the upper airways 
through the continuous movement of both the vibris- 
sae and the muco-ciliary system. On the other hand, 
contagious droplets whose diameter is <1 pm can 
arrive to the alveolar spaces, but the probability of 
retention in the peripheral pulmonary alveoli is very 
low [1, 5]. 

A crucial variable that can dramatically change the 
air density of contagious droplet nuclei in a specific 
indoor environment (for instance, in a nosocomial set¬ 
ting) is the natural, mixed-mode, or mechanical venti¬ 
lation [15]. Several authors described transmission of 
mycobacterial strains in health-care settings with 
flawed or missing ventilation systems both in low- 
and high-income countries. The typology of the venti¬ 
lation system should be chosen taking into account 
several variables: the building structure, outdoor cli¬ 
matic conditions and air quality, purchase and main¬ 
tenance costs, and national and local regulations. 
However, modifiers should not alter the main principle 
of a ventilation system that must promote an airflow 
direction from the infectious source to the air exhaust 
area [5, 15]. Ventilation rate can be evaluated measur¬ 
ing the volume of the space (i.e., air changes per hour - 
ACH) or the number of individuals in a space (i.e., 
liters/second/person): every individual should have 
a definite supply of fresh air to dilute the concentration 
of mycobacteria. The World Health Organization rec¬ 
ommends more than 11 air changes per hour for an 
isolation room of 24 m 3 (i.e., at least 80 1/s/person). 
Natural ventilation may be improved by increasing the 
size of windows and positioning them on opposite 
walls. Well-designed fans can improve the airflow 
direction when natural ventilation rates are not ade¬ 
quate (mixed-mode ventilation). However, continuous 
maintenance of those fans is essential. In some circum¬ 
stances it may be necessary to use upper room or 
shielded ultraviolet germicidal irradiation (UVGI) 
devices. In settings with frequent climatic changes or 
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high risk of transmission of multi-drug resistant myco¬ 
bacterial strains, UVGI devices could be helpful in 
addition to a mechanical ventilation system. 

Several measures should be implemented in house¬ 
hold settings to reduce the risk of transmission: 
improvement of natural ventilation, education on 
cough etiquette, and respiratory hygiene. Furthermore, 
a tuberculosis patient should sleep isolated in a well- 
ventilated room or, if his/her clinical conditions are 
favorable, should spend as much time as possible 
outdoors. 

Personal protective equipment may considerably 
reduce the possibility of infection, especially when the 
ventilation system is weak. In this regard only high- 
efficiency particulate air-filter respirators filtering out 
droplet nuclei sized 1-5 pm can be protective. Partic¬ 
ulate respirators meeting or exceeding the N95 stan¬ 
dards set by the United States Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention/National Institute for Occupa¬ 
tional Safety and Health (CDC/NIOSH) or the 
CE certified FFP2 standards are recommended for 
health-care workers (particularly during the manage¬ 
ment of multi-drug resistant tuberculosis cases and 
aerosol-generating procedures) and visitors. Health 
education on the importance of respirators in commu¬ 
nities at risk should be carried out in order to avoid 
stigma, and continuous training of health-care pro¬ 
viders on the correct use (fit testing) and on indications 
of respirators should be organized. Surgical masks can 
be worn by contacts of a patient but do not protect 
from exposure [15]. The probability of being infected 
can be decreased if the source of droplet nuclei is 
isolated or if both mouth and nose are covered. 

The most efficient measure to stop transmission is 
to rapidly detect and adequately treat a tuberculosis 
case [3, 5, 8, 15]. Patients are normally not infectious 
after 2-3 weeks of effective treatment. However, not all 
tuberculosis patients are equally infectious and there is 
a correlation between the number of mycobacteria in 
a milliliter (ml) of sputum and the efficiency of trans¬ 
mission. At least 5,000 mycobacteria in 1 ml of sputum 
are necessary to classify a sputum smear examination as 
positive. 

Several studies demonstrated that sputum smear¬ 
positive patients are significantly more contagious than 
those who are sputum smear-negative and culture¬ 
positive. Furthermore, the latter are not much more 


infectious than tuberculosis patients who have 
a negative smear and culture [5, 8]. 

Although sputum smear-positive patients are the 
most contagious population, those who are sputum 
smear-negative need equal attention, as 17% of myco¬ 
bacterial transmissions, in some industrialized settings, 
are due to this group of patients [5]. 

According to estimates computed in the pre¬ 
antibiotic era and used to model the tuberculosis epi¬ 
demic, an undiagnosed sputum smear-positive patient 
can infect 10-12 contacts annually. Since after 2 years, 
the probability of death or spontaneous conversion to 
sputum smear-negativity is high, the average number 
of contacts infected by a single smear-positive case was 
estimated to be 20-24 [5, 8, 16]. The delay of diagnosis 
and/or of treatment of just 2-3 months could result in 
infection of several contacts [5]. 

Numerous factors determine patient’s delay to 
diagnosis: these include alcohol or substance abuse, 
low income, difficult access to health care facilities, 
disabilities, and beliefs about tuberculosis. On the 
other hand, other concomitant pulmonary diseases, 
sputum smear-negative or extra-pulmonary tubercu¬ 
losis, inexperience of health care workers, weak health 
care infrastructure, and absence of respiratory symp¬ 
toms are all factors associated with healthcare delay 
[17, 18]. 

The annual burden of the most relevant source of 
tuberculosis infections is assessed through an epidemi¬ 
ological indicator: the incidence of sputum smear¬ 
positive pulmonary tuberculosis cases. This describes 
the number of new sputum smear-positive cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis occurring within 1 year in 
a defined population at risk of tuberculosis [5, 6, 8]. 
The average annual risk of latent tuberculosis infection 
is an important epidemiological indicator that assesses 
the probability of becoming infected with Mycobacte¬ 
rium tuberculosis in a period of 1 year [5, 8]. 

Clinical and/or radiological signs of latent tubercu¬ 
losis infection cannot be detected in the majority of the 
cases. However, it can only be presumptively diagnosed 
through a tuberculin skin testing (TST) and/or an 
interferon-y release assay (IGRA), which identifies 
a persistent adaptive immunological reactivity against 
mycobacterial antigens [ 14,19-22] . The tuberculin skin 
test, performed with an intradermal injection of purified 
protein derivative (PPD) obtained from Mycobacterium 
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tuberculosis culture filtrate, has been considered as the 
gold standard diagnostic tool for identifying individ¬ 
uals latently infected with Mycobacterium tuberculosis. 
The main limitation of this technique is the low speci¬ 
ficity, due to antigenic similarities between PPD, Bacille 
Calmette-Guerin (BCG) strains, and nontuberculous 
mycobacterial strains. Furthermore, its application and 
interpretation significantly depend on the health worker 
responsible for the test [14, 19, 22]. 

Interferon Gamma Release Assays (IGRA), available in 
two different commercial forms, that is, QuantiFERON- 
TB Gold In Tube (QFT-IT; Cellestis Ltd., Chadstone, 
Australia) and T-SPOT.TB (Oxford Immunotec, 
Abingdon, UK), are tools for the in vitro diagnosis of 
latent tuberculosis infection. They detect cellular immune 
reactivity toward Mycobacterium tuberculosis-specific 
antigens (ESAT-6, CFP-10, and TB7.7). As such, con¬ 
trary to PPD, they can discriminate between people 
previously immunized with Bacille Calmette-Guerin 
vaccination or those infected by non-tuberculous 
mycobacteria from tuberculosis patients [14, 19-22]. 

The average annual risk of tuberculosis infection 
can be estimated with direct or indirect methods: 

- The direct evaluation assesses the proportion of 
individuals who convert to tuberculin skin test in 
a defined period of time. The main limitations are 
related to the sample size, which should be large 
enough in order to obtain an adequate statistical 
power, and to the boosting phenomenon (an appar¬ 
ent conversion related to repeated tests). 

- The indirect evaluation relies on the relationship 
between the prevalence of tuberculosis infection in 
a specific time-point and the average annual risks of 
infection. 

The probability of being infected is estimated to be 
very low in high-income countries (from 0.1% to 
0.01%) especially among the young. On the other 
hand, the prevalence of infection is high in most devel¬ 
oping countries, due to ongoing transmission [5, 8]. 
Overall, one third of the global population is estimated 
to be infected by Mycobacterium tuberculosis [5, 6, 8]. 

Disease 

Active tuberculosis is the outcome of infection with 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis [ 1, 5, 8, 23] . As for exposure 


and infection, the likelihood of clinical tuberculosis is 
strictly dependent on risk factors, the impact of which 
is not only related to their effect on the pathogenesis of 
the disease but also to their prevalence in the general 
population [5, 8]. 

After the establishment of tuberculosis infection the 
probability of developing a disease is higher in the first 
12-24 months after the entry of Mycobacterium tuber¬ 
culosis into the human body, and decreases as time 
elapses from the infection. It is generally estimated 
that the risk of disease is about 5% in the first 1-2 
years after infection, and up to 5% in the subsequent 
years [1, 5, 8]. The age of primary infection is an 
important determinant of the cumulative risk, as this 
is the highest in young individuals (from 35% to 50% 
in children aged less than 15 years and those who are 
in close contact with a sputum smear-positive 
patient) [5, 8]. 

The key pathogenic factor favoring the develop¬ 
ment of tuberculosis is the quantitative and/or func¬ 
tional deficiency of the innate and/or adaptive immune 
system, which is responsible for the control of tuber¬ 
culosis infection [2, 5, 8, 23]. The host cellular and 
molecular mechanisms triggered by mycobacterial 
infections are only partially known. After reaching the 
lower respiratory tract, the mycobacteria grow, par¬ 
tially controlled for the first few weeks by nonspecific 
immunity. CD4+ lymphocytes producing interferon-y 
are recruited after 2 weeks but their number is not 
sufficient to activate the pool of alveolar macrophages. 
Their priming in the draining lymph nodes occurs 
only after the first 7-10 days because mycobacteria are 
initially phagocytosed by non-motile phagocytic cells. 
T-cell priming and accumulation could additionally 
be delayed through the activation of regulatory 
T lymphocytes. Continuous activation of T lympho¬ 
cytes is vital to control mycobacteria in the granuloma; 
nevertheless, several experimental data demonstrated 
that once exposed to chronic mycobacterial stimula¬ 
tion, T lymphocytes can experience a functional 
collapse [1, 23]. Numerous medical conditions can 
modify one or more components of the immune 
response against Mycobacterium tuberculosis , 
compromising the control of the infection, and, then, 
increasing the probability of development of disease 
[ 1, 5, 8] . For these reasons and due to its global burden, 
HIV/AIDS is recognized as the most important risk 
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factor for the development of tuberculosis [1, 2, 5, 8, 
24, 25]. Numerous studies demonstrated that the lower 
the CD4+ lymphocytes counts the higher the risk of 
developing pulmonary as well as extrapulmonary dis¬ 
ease. The qualitative and quantitative role of CD4+ 
lymphocytes in the adaptive immune response against 
mycobacteria is crucial, particularly their interaction 
with macrophages, which need to be activated in order 
to be effective. The risk of development of tuberculosis 
disease is 5-15% per year if the mycobacterial infection 
precedes HIV transmission. On the contrary, such risk 
could be significantly higher if mycobacterial infection 
develops in a seriously immunocompromised host. 
Generally, the probability of developing tuberculosis 
is 20-37-fold higher in HIV-infected compared to 
HIV-negative individuals. The relative risk is 20.6 in 
countries with a generalized HIV epidemic, 26.7 
in countries with concentrated epidemics, and 36.7 in 
low HIV-prevalence countries [1, 2, 5, 8, 26]. 

Another medical condition that could compro¬ 
mise the immune key players against mycobacterial 
strains is diabetes mellitus. The estimated prevalence 
of diabetes is 180 million individuals globally, a figure 
expected to increase to 360 million by 2030 [5, 27]. 
The probability of developing tuberculosis is 1.5-8 
times higher among individuals with diabetes com¬ 
pared to healthy subjects. No significant differences in 
terms of risk of disease have been detected between 
low- and high-income countries [28-32]. Experimen¬ 
tal studies showed that hyperglycemic mice have 
higher mycobacterial loads, impaired production of 
interferon-y and interleukin-12 together with an 
impaired T helper 1 response. Leukocyte bactericidal 
activity is reduced in diabetic patients compared to 
healthy individuals. Diabetic patients have an altered 
chemotaxis and oxidative killing of neutrophils. 
Furthermore, impaired immunity is frequently 
associated with other relevant risk factors like chronic 
renal failure, malnutrition, and pulmonary 
microangiopathy [28, 33, 34]. Nevertheless, several 
epidemiological analytical studies assessing the relative 
risk or the odds ratio of diabetic patients are biased 
because routine data sources were used, which do not 
allow controlling for all confounders. The population- 
attributable risk for diabetes is similar to that of HIV/ 
AIDS; although the relative risk related to HIV/AIDS is 
highest, ranging from 6.5 to 26 (i.e., 2-9 times higher 


than the relative risk of diabetes), it is less prevalent 
than diabetes [28-33, 35]. 

Chronic renal failure and the hemodialytic treat¬ 
ment increase the risk of developing tuberculosis from 
6.9 to 52.5 times compared to the general population 
[5, 36]. Some epidemiological studies highlight 
a greater incidence of tuberculosis in the first year of 
dialysis due to the occurrence of a severe immune 
depression. It is difficult to understand the role of 
chronic renal failure because the majority of the studies 
enrolled principally hemodialytic patients. The crucial 
pathogenetic feature is the impaired immune response 
to mycobacterial isolates, in particular type 1 helper 
T-cell responses involving interleukin-12 and inter- 
feron-y production and co-stimulatory function of 
antigen-presenting cells. In the final stages of 
a chronic renal failure, a high rate of anergy to myco¬ 
bacterial antigens administered intracutaneously has 
been documented (i.e., from 32% to 40%). Other rel¬ 
evant elements are the continual inflammatory phase 
of monocytes/macrophages due to the uremia and to 
the dialysis, malnutrition (mainly related to vitamin D 
intake), and hyperparathyroidism [5, 36-38]. 

Silicosis increases the likelihood of pulmonary 
tuberculosis from 2.8 to 39 times if compared to 
healthy controls whereas the probability of developing 
extra-pulmonary tuberculosis is 3.7-fold greater (the 
pleural form is the most common form, 61% of cases) 
[1,5, 24, 39-41 ]. The average time elapsing between the 
diagnosis of silicosis and the development of tubercu¬ 
losis is 6.8 years. The incidence of tuberculosis seems to 
be proportional to the severity of silicosis and the 
intensity of exposure to crystalline silica dust. Occupa¬ 
tional activities in the mines seem to modify consider¬ 
ably the risk of developing tuberculosis: in particular, 
drilling has been associated with a greater intensity of 
exposure. Some studies identified a higher relative risk 
(i.e., 1.1-4.0) of developing tuberculosis in miners 
exposed to silica but without silicosis. These epidemi¬ 
ological findings support the results of experimental 
studies demonstrating that silica modifies the pulmo¬ 
nary immune response, and impairs the metabolism 
and the function of pulmonary macrophages till 
their apoptosis after long exposure [5, 24, 39-41]. 
The incidence of silica-related tuberculosis has been 
increased by the increased prevalence of HIV infection 
in resource-limited countries. The incidence of 
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pulmonary tuberculosis in South African gold miners 
is 3,000 per 100,000 population. For this reason, several 
authors strongly recommend the treatment for 
latent tuberculosis infection in individuals with and 
without silicosis (especially for HIV-infected people) 
[5, 39-41]. 

Smoking is another relevant modifier, being associ¬ 
ated to a relative risk of developing tuberculosis rang¬ 
ing from 2.3 to 2.7 [1, 5, 24, 42, 43]. Furthermore, it 
increases the risk of infection (relative risk of 1.7). The 
relative risk for latent tuberculosis infection and disease 
is not independent: the increase of the risk of infection 
directly increases the proportion of individuals at risk 
of disease. Therefore, the independent relative risk for 
tuberculosis in an infected population is obtained com¬ 
puting the ratio of the two relative risks (i.e., 1.4-1.6). 
Smoking reduces adaptive immune responses, decreas¬ 
ing CD4+ cell counts, altering macrophages, and 
mechanically disrupting the cilia in the upper respira¬ 
tory airways. A dose-response effect has been 
documented: the likelihood of tuberculosis is directly 
linked to the number of cigarettes smoked daily. 

Being treated with immunosuppressive drugs could 
increase the risk of tuberculosis, as recently demon¬ 
strated with the anti-TNFa therapies for the treatment 
of chronic inflammatory diseases (for instance, rheu¬ 
matoid arthritis, psoriasis and psoriatic arthritis, anky¬ 
losing spondylitis, juvenile idiopathic arthritis, and 
inflammatory bowel disease) [44]. TNF is a protein 
crucial for granuloma initiation and stability in the 
lungs. It fosters the phagocytic and killing activities of 
the alveolar macrophages and favors the gathering 
of cells at the inflammatory site inducing adhesion 
molecules. Four monoclonal anti-TNF antibodies 
are currently available and are used for the treatment 
of chronic inflammatory diseases: adalimumab, 
certolizumab pegol, golimumab, and infliximab. The 
risk of developing tuberculosis is amplified by 1.6-25.1 
times and varies depending on the clinical setting and 
type of anti-TNF therapy prescribed [44-46]. 

The role of a corticosteroid treatment in the path¬ 
ogenesis of tuberculosis is debated [5]. Daily dose of 
10 mg or higher of corticosteroids, prescribed for a few 
days, appears to not be associated with an increased 
risk of developing tuberculosis but experimental stud¬ 
ies on rabbits documented their role in increasing the 
risk of disease. 


Numerous studies evaluated the impact of several 
tumors as risk factors for tuberculosis, but only lym¬ 
phomas, pulmonary neoplasia, and head/neck cancers 
seem associated to the development of the disease [5]. 
Other relevant diseases and medical events that could 
increase the risk of tuberculosis are malnutrition, 
substance abuse, gastrectomy, and jejunoileal by-pass 
[5, 24]. Intravenous drug and alcohol abuse could 
increase the risk of tuberculosis by compromising the 
immune system. Malnutrition, meat and fish deficien¬ 
cies, or a vegetarian diet are epidemiologically associ¬ 
ated to increased probability of tuberculosis [5, 24]. 

Mortality 

The wide availability of anti-tuberculosis drugs has 
decreased mortality from tuberculosis and case fatality 
in developed countries. In the pre-antibiotic era, 30% 
and 66% of patients with tuberculosis died after 1 and 5 
years from the notification of the disease, respectively 
[5, 8]. The most important prognostic variables are the 
site and type of tuberculosis, the early and adequate 
administration of anti-tuberculosis treatment, and 
adherence to treatment [3, 5, 8] . The majority of deaths 
caused by tuberculosis are attributable to sputum 
smear-positive tuberculosis [5, 8]. 

Patient’s delay and/or health-care system’s delay are 
associated to increased mortality. Patient’s delay can be 
reduced with health education measures, decreasing 
tuberculosis stigma, and improving the health-care 
network. The delay of the health-care system could be 
related to several factors, particularly poor availability 
of diagnostic means and misdiagnosis; furthermore, 
negative prognostic health-care-associated factors are 
poor accessibility to antituberculosis drugs, incorrect 
prescription of anti-tuberculosis regimens in terms of 
dosages, time of exposure, and drug susceptibility of 
the infecting mycobacterial strains. 

Tuberculosis/HIV Coinfection 

HIV infection has dramatically changed the epidemi¬ 
ology of tuberculosis in high- and low-income coun¬ 
tries, mostly in sub-Saharan Africa, Southeast Asia, and 
Eastern Europe. It was estimated that tuberculosis inci¬ 
dence in 2008, if compared with the rate computed in 
1990, increased by 11% due to the HIV pandemic. In 
sub-Saharan Africa, tuberculosis mortality has tripled 
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in the last two decades and 29% of tuberculosis-related 
deaths are associated to HIV infection [ 1, 2, 5, 8, 47,48] . 
The increase in tuberculosis notification rates mir¬ 
rored the increase in the HIV prevalence with a delay 
of 4-7 years [2, 48-50]. 

By the end of 2008, 33.2 million individuals were 
estimated to be living with HIV. Incidence and mortal¬ 
ity in 2007 were 2.7 million and 2.1 million, respec¬ 
tively [48, 49] . Tuberculosis is estimated to be the cause 
of 26% of the deaths in people living with HIV. The 
majority of TB/HIV patients is located in sub-Saharan 
Africa but in numerous high HIV prevalence areas only 
20% HIV-infected individuals know their HIV status. 
The infection is principally transmitted through sexual 
relationships, exchange of contaminated syringes 
among intra-venous drug users, and transfusion of 
infected blood. The risk of developing tuberculosis 
ranges from 3% to 15% per year in HIV coinfected 
patients, while the cumulative lifelong risk in non- 
HIV-infected individuals is 10%. However, surveys 
carried out in high HIV prevalence areas estimated an 
annual probability of developing tuberculosis up to 
30% in advanced immunocompromised patients [1, 
2, 5, 8, 48-50]. 

The risk of developing tuberculosis is directly cor¬ 
related to the degree of immunodeficiency, particularly 
with the quantitative impairment of CD4+ cell counts, 
which are considered a relevant surrogate marker of 
infection together with the HIV-viral load. For this 
reason tuberculosis is the main opportunistic disease 
and cause of death in HIV + individuals globally [1, 2, 
5, 8, 48, 50]. 

It is crucial to detect HIV-positive individuals and 
to start antiretroviral therapy (ART) to decrease the 
probability of developing tuberculosis and, conse¬ 
quently, the probability of transmitting mycobacterial 
strains to susceptible individuals. The risk of develop¬ 
ing tuberculosis is reduced by 70-90% in patients 
treated with ART if compared with untreated HIV¬ 
positive individuals. In 2008, more than four million 
individuals were treated with antiretroviral drugs [1,2, 
5, 8, 48-54]. 

The role of HIV infection on tuberculosis incidence 
is strictly related to the prevalence of latent tuberculosis 
infection in the population, particularly in those aged 
15-54 years. In industrialized countries, where the 
prevalence of the mycobacterial infection is low in all 


age groups, incidence and prevalence of tuberculosis in 
HIV + individuals are also low. However, in some 
metropolitan areas an epidemiological scenario com¬ 
parable to that described in some low-income coun¬ 
tries, with high proportions of coinfected individuals 
has been documented [2, 5, 8, 47, 48]. 

It is estimated that 30% of HIV + individuals are 
infected by mycobacterial strains worldwide, with 
a wide variability from 14% in Europe to 46% in 
Southeast Asia. 

A series of tuberculosis/HIV collaborative activities 
have been developed to address tuberculosis/HIV coin¬ 
fection (Table 1) [2, 3, 48, 49, 51, 55, 56]: 

- Establishment of a tuberculosis/HIV coordinating 
body to plan and carry out common activities, such 
as monitoring and evaluation of the epidemiologi¬ 
cal indicators and clinical outcomes. 

- Surveillance of the prevalence of HIV infection in 
patients with tuberculosis. 

- Intensified tuberculosis case finding aimed at iden¬ 
tifying tuberculosis symptoms and clinical signs in 
HIV-positive individuals attending specialized 


Tuberculosis, Epidemiology of. Table 1 Tuberculosis/ 
HIV collaborative activities [3] 


1. 

Establishment of the mechanisms for collaboration 

• Set up a coordinating body for tuberculosis/HIV 
collaborative activities that could be effective at all 
levels 

• Carry out surveillance of HIV-prevalence among 
tuberculosis cases 

• Carry out joint tuberculosis/HIV planning 

• Conduct monitoring and evaluation 

2. 

To decrease the burden of tuberculosis in people with 
HIV/AIDS 

• Implement intensified tuberculosis case finding 

• Introduce isoniazid preventive therapy 

• Ensure the control of latent tuberculosis infection in 
health-care and congregate settings 

3. 

To decrease the burden of HIV in patients with 
tuberculosis 

• Provide HIV testing and counseling 

• Introduce HIV-prevention methods 

• Introduce cotrimoxazole preventive therapy 

• Ensure care and support for people with HIV/AIDS 

• Introduce antiretroviral therapy 
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health-care settings (HIV clinics, sexually transmit¬ 
ted diseases, clinics, etc.). 

- Isoniazid preventive therapy (IPT) in HIV-positive 
individuals latently infected by mycobacterial 
strains. In these cases, it is strongly recommended 
to microbiologically exclude tuberculosis before the 
administration of the anti-tuberculosis drug. 

- Infection control measures in health care and con¬ 
gregate settings to avoid the spread of mycobacterial 
strains. 

- HIV counseling together with HIV rapid testing in 
tuberculosis patients. 

- Introduction of HIV-prevention methods. 

- Cotrimoxazole preventive therapy. 

- Wide availability of antiretroviral (ARV) drugs. 

Delivery of ART to HIV-positive patients with 
tuberculosis is deemed one of the most important 
measures for a successful DOTS strategy as it can pre¬ 
vent the shift from latent tuberculosis infection to 
active tuberculosis following the immunological recov¬ 
ery. However, several issues can hamper the efficacy of 
ART in tuberculosis patients: pharmacokinetic interac¬ 
tions between anti-HIV drugs and anti-tuberculosis 
drugs and immune-reconstitution syndrome (IRIS) 
could increase morbidity and mortality, for instance, 
decreasing the adherence and, then, the clinical efficacy 
of the specific treatment regimens [2, 48, 50-54]. 

The combination of three of the above mentioned 
tuberculosis/HIV activities, that is, Intensified Case 
Finding, Isoniazid Preventive Therapy and Infection 
Control measures, known as the “Three Ts”, can have 
a significant role in the prevention of mycobacterial 
infections and tuberculosis, and in the early identifica¬ 
tion of tuberculosis cases [2, 3, 55, 56]. 

Intensified Case Finding helps to rapidly identify 
tuberculosis suspects using questionnaires focused on 
symptoms and clinical signs of tuberculosis. Individ¬ 
uals with or at high risk of HIV infection or in congre¬ 
gate settings (such as mines, prisons, etc.) are regularly 
screened and counseled by HIV services and/or by 
community-based organizations supporting HIV¬ 
positive patients. 

Isoniazid Preventive Therapy can be administered 
to HIV-positives without tuberculosis, reducing the 
risk of developing the disease by 33-67% for up to 
4 years. The criteria for treatment include HIV-positive 


individuals living in areas with a proportion of latent 
tuberculosis infection above 30% or HIV-positives 
with documented latent tuberculosis infection or expo¬ 
sure to a contagious tuberculosis index case. The effi¬ 
cacy of its combination with the ART in preventing the 
development of tuberculosis has been proven. 

Tuberculosis Infection Control measures can pre¬ 
vent the spread of mycobacterial strains to vulnerable 
patients, health-care workers, the community, and 
those living in congregate settings. 

However, slow implementation of the “Three Ts” 
has been documented because of the difficulty faced 
by some national programs to integrate these compo¬ 
nents in the framework of HIV care. Some national 
tuberculosis programs do not support the implemen¬ 
tation of some activities (for instance, the use of 
isoniazid preventive therapy) and gaps in policy and 
operational guidance remain a major obstacle in some 
settings. Infection control still represents a serious 
challenge at national-, regional-, and facility-level for 
the absence of a coordinating body or for multiple 
coordinating bodies, lack of technical expertise, 
trained health care workers, and laboratory biosafety. 
Furthermore, inadequate diagnostic tools for latent 
tuberculosis infection and tuberculosis have ham¬ 
pered the implementation of intensified tuberculosis 
case finding and the delivery of isoniazid preventive 
therapy predominantly in resource-limited settings 
[2, 48, 55, 56]. Nevertheless, it was estimated that 1.4 
million tuberculosis cases were tested globally for 
HIV infection in 2008, which is a 64-fold increase if 
compared with the estimates in 2002. The increase was 
significant in sub-Saharan Africa (from 4% to 45% in 
2004 and 2008, respectively). A significant improve¬ 
ment has been documented in the number of HIV- 
infected people screened for tuberculosis: from 
600,000 in 2007 to 1.4 million in 2008. Improvements 
were also recently recorded on the provision of 
preventive and therapeutic drugs, particularly trimeth¬ 
oprim-sulfamethoxazole preventive treatment 
(200,000 HIV-positives with tuberculosis in 2008), iso¬ 
niazid preventive therapy (50,000 HIV-positives in 
2008), and ART (100,000 HIV-positives with tubercu¬ 
losis in 2008) [2, 48, 49]. 

All countries with a high HIV prevalence should 
be committed to rapidly implement and scale-up all 
tuberculosis/HIV collaborative activities. 
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Future investments in the translational research 
aimed at identifying new diagnostics and therapeutics 
as well as international and national political commit¬ 
ment could improve the epidemiology of tuberculosis/ 
HIV coinfection [2, 5, 8, 48, 50, 53]. 

Drug-Resistant Tuberculosis 

Development of resistance to anti-tuberculosis drugs 
has been documented since the early years of introduc¬ 
tion of chemotherapy for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
The large majority of patients treated with streptomy¬ 
cin in the first Medical Research Council randomized 
clinical trial in the 1940s acquired resistance to that 
drug [57]. The spread of drug-resistant strains was 
soon recognized, and a survey of clinics in England in 
the 1950s found that over 5% of patients with tuber¬ 
culosis without a history of previous treatment had 
strains resistant to at least one of the three major 
drugs in use at that time [58]. If even once the three 
effective drugs are used in combination, the develop¬ 
ment of drug resistance is theoretically impossible [59] . 
However, despite the introduction of combination reg¬ 
imens throughout the world many years ago, drug 
resistance has been progressively documented [60]. 

In the early 1990s, several reports were published on 
the emergence of multi-drug resistant TB (MDR-TB), 
but the populations surveyed were not comparable, 


and methods used to quantify the problem were not 
standardized thus making it difficult to estimate the 
global magnitude of drug-resistant TB [61-64]. 

In 1994, the Global Project on Anti-tuberculosis 
Drug Resistance Surveillance was established in order 
to estimate the global burden of drug-resistant TB 
worldwide using standardized methodologies so that 
data could be compared across and within regions [65] . 
The Project aimed to monitor trends in resistance, 
evaluate the performance of TB control programs, 
and advise on drug regimens. The Supranational TB 
Reference Laboratory Network (SRLN), a network now 
consisting of 29 laboratories globally, was developed in 
order to provide quality assurance to drug resistance 
surveys including panel testing before the start of 
a survey and rechecking of isolates during the survey 
[66] . Since 1994 drug resistance data have been system¬ 
atically collected and analyzed from 119 countries 
worldwide (62% of all countries of the world). Out of 
them, 48 countries can rely on continuous surveillance 
systems based on routine diagnostic drug susceptibility 
testing of all patients. The remaining 71 countries have 
relied on special surveys of representative samples of 
patients. 

The distributions of multidrug-resistant TB (MDR- 
TB), defined as TB caused by strains of Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis that are resistant to at least isoniazid and 
rifampicin, are given in Figs. 1 and 2, for new and 
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Distribution of MDR-TB among new TB cases, 1994-2010 
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Distribution of MDR-TB among previously treated TB cases, 1994-2010 


previously treated TB cases, respectively. Proportions 
of MDR-TB exceeding 18% among new TB cases (in 
countries reporting more than ten MDR-TB cases) 
have been documented in Estonia (22.0%), Russian 
Federation (Arkhangelsk Oblast, 25.7%, Belgorod 
Oblast, 19.8%, Ivanovo Oblast, 20.3%, Kaliningrad 
Oblast, 22.3%, Murmansk Oblast, 28.9%, Pskov 
Oblast, 24.3%, and Vladimir Oblast, 20.9%). Propor¬ 
tions of MDR-TB exceeding 50% among previously 
treated TB cases (for countries reporting more than 
ten MDR-TB cases) are found in Estonia (51.6%), 
Lithuania (51.5%), Russian Federation (Arkhangelsk 
Oblast, 58.8%, Belgorod Oblast, 51.6%, Ivanovo 
Oblast, 57.7%, and Tomsk Oblast, 53.8%), and Tajiki¬ 
stan (Dushanbe city and Rudaki district, 61.6%, 95% 
Cl: 52.5-70.2) [67, 68]. 

Since 2006, WHO has also been collecting and 
analyzing data on resistance to second-line anti-TB 
drugs. Extensively drug-resistant TB (XDR-TB), 
defined as MDR-TB plus resistance to a fluoroquino¬ 
lone and at least 1 second-line injectable agent - 
amikacin, kanamycin, and/or capreomycin-, has been 
documented in 69 countries globally [67]. 

Overall, there were an estimated 390,000-510,000 
cases of MDR-TB (primary and acquired) arising in 
2008, with the best estimate at 440,000 cases. Among all 
incident TB cases globally, 3.6% (95% Cl: 3.0-4.4) are 
estimated to have MDR-TB. 


The estimated global number of incident MDR-TB 
episodes among new and relapse TB cases in 2008 was 
between 310,000 and 430,000 episodes, with the best 
estimate at 360,000 episodes. The estimated global 
number of incident acquired MDR-TB episodes was 
between 83,000 and 110,000 episodes, with the best 
estimate at 94,000 episodes. Almost 50% of MDR-TB 
cases worldwide are estimated to occur in China and 
India. These estimates refer to cases of MDR-TB that 
arose in 2008 and do not reflect the number of preva¬ 
lent cases of MDR-TB. The number of prevalent cases 
of MDR-TB in many parts of the world is estimated to 
be much higher than the number arising annually. 

An estimated 150,000 deaths caused by MDR-TB 
occurred globally in 2008, including those with HIV 
infection (range: 53,000-270,000). The estimated 
number of MDR-TB deaths excluding those with HIV 
infection was 97,000 (range: 6,000-220,000) [69]. 

Although the association of HIV and MDR-TB has 
been widely documented in hospital outbreaks of 
drug-resistant TB among people living with HIV, 
based on the population-based data gathered till 
now, it is not possible to conclude whether an overall 
association between MDR-TB and HIV epidemics 
exists [70-72]. 

More work is needed to understand global trends of 
the MDR-TB epidemic but in a group of countries and 
settings, decreasing trends in absolute numbers of 
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MDR-TB are documented (Estonia, Latvia, China, 
Hong Kong, United States of America, and two Oblasts 
in the Russian Federation, Tomsk and Orel) [69]. 

Control of Tuberculosis 

In the second half of the nineteenth century more than 
one third of deaths globally were due to infectious 
diseases and 15% were due to tuberculosis. In particu¬ 
lar, more than 30% of men and women during their 
productive years died of tuberculosis. 

In industrialized nations, before the availability of 
the first anti-mycobacterial antibiotics in the second 
half of 1900, the incidence of tuberculosis notification 
dramatically decreased because of the reduction or 
elimination of some risk factors favoring the spread of 
mycobacterial strains in the community (for instance, 
improvement of the social and economic conditions of 
many families) and the implementation of public 
health interventions, such as the identification and 
isolation of contagious tuberculosis patients [1, 5, 8, 
16, 73]. 

The first sanatorium was built in Germany in 1857 
in order to isolate contagious tuberculosis patients and 
to provide them with adequate food, rest, sunlight, and 
fresh air. The dispensary system was introduced in 1897 
in Scotland, England, following the basic German prin¬ 
ciple of the separation of an infectious patient from the 
community. After the Italian, Forlanini proved the 
efficacy of artificial pneumothorax to increase the like¬ 
lihood of cure in tuberculosis cases in 1907, sanatoria 
increased their surgical activities to create pulmonary 
collapse (for instance, plombage and thoracoplasty) 
[1, 5, 8, 16, 74, 75]. 

The wide distribution of antituberculosis drugs and 
the scale-up of therapeutic combination, together with 
the establishment of the first National Tuberculosis 
Programs (NTPs) and the further improvement of the 
socio-economic situation, have been significantly asso¬ 
ciated with a rapid decline of tuberculosis incidence 
and prevalence in the USA and in numerous European 
countries [1, 5, 8, 16]. However, in the mid-1980s the 
erroneous feeling of imminent elimination of tubercu¬ 
losis, supported by the persistent decline of incidence 
and prevalence, has led to a reduction of tuberculosis 
control measures with numerous sanatoria closed or 
converted into non-tuberculosis specialized facilities. The 


escalation of the HIV/AIDS epidemic, the increasing 
number of migrants from high tuberculosis incidence 
countries, socioeconomic changes due to the collapse of 
the Soviet Union contributed to the rapid increase of 
tuberculosis incidence in low-incidence countries [1, 5, 
8, 16, 76, 77]. Epidemiological trends in low-income 
countries are partially known but in the last decades 
the improvement of surveillance systems has increased 
the confidence on morbidity and mortality estimates 
[5, 8]. 

The World Health Organization has played a crucial 
role in the fight against tuberculosis worldwide. In 
1993, tuberculosis was declared a global public health 
emergency and reiterated in 2000 by the United 
Nations Millennium Development Goals (MDGs). 
The Millennium Development Goal mainly focused 
on the tuberculosis issue aims at combating HIV, 
malaria, and other infectious diseases. 

In the last 20 years, two public health strategies have 
changed the natural history of tuberculosis worldwide: 
DOTS strategy since 1996 and Stop TB Strategy since 
2006. Both of them were launched after interactive and 
proactive debates and discussions between governmen¬ 
tal and non-governmental organizations and national 
representatives of high tuberculosis incidence countries 
(tuberculosis control program managers and their 
staffs) [8, 78-82]. 

DOTS strategy is based on finding and treating 
contagious cases. It consists of five components: gov¬ 
ernment commitment to tuberculosis control, bacteri¬ 
ological diagnosis through smear microscopy (mainly 
on individuals complaining of characteristic tubercu¬ 
losis symptoms), short-course antituberculosis therapy 
that has to be standardized and supervised (i.e., directly 
observed, at least during the initial phase), 
uninterrupted high-quality drug supply, and individ¬ 
ual outcome evaluation through a standardized record¬ 
ing and reporting system. Its targets were to detect 70% 
of sputum smear-positive tuberculosis cases and to 
successfully treat 85% of them by 2005. DOTS can 
reduce annual tuberculosis notifications from 6% to 
8%, decreasing the incidence, the prevalence, and the 
mortality. 

In 2005, the World Health Organization launched 
the new Stop TB Strategy (Table 2) [82]. The former 
strategy was revisited to pursue DOTS expansion, 
adding six other components to be implemented to 
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recommended Stop TB Strategy [82] 


1. 

Pursue high-quality DOTS expansion and 

enhancement 

• Secure political commitment, with adequate 
and sustained financing 

• Ensure early case detection, and diagnosis 
through quality-assured bacteriology 

• Provide standardized treatment with 
supervision, and patient support 

• Ensure effective drug supply and management 

• Monitor and evaluate performance and impact 

2. 

Address TB/HIV, MDR-TB , and the needs of poor and 

vulnerable populations 

• Scale up collaborative TB/HIV activities 

• Scale up prevention and management of 
multidrug-resistant TB (MDR-TB) 

• Address the needs of TB contacts, and of poor 
and vulnerable populations, including women, 
children, prisoners, refugees, migrants, and 
ethnic minorities 

3. 

Contribute to health system strengthening based on 

primary health care 

• Help improve health policies, human resource 
development financing, supplies, service 
delivery, and information 

• Strengthen infection control in health services, 
other congregate settings, and households 

• Upgrade laboratory networks, and implement 
the Practical Approach to Lung Health (PAL) 

• Adapt successful approaches from other fields 
and sectors, and foster action on the social 
determinants of health 

4. 

Engage all care providers 

• Involve all public, voluntary, corporate, and 
private providers through Public-Private Mix 
(PPM) approaches 

• Promote use of the International Standards for 
TB Care (ISTC) 

5. 

Empower people with TB, and communities through 
partnership 

• Pursue advocacy, communication, and social 
mobilization 

• Foster community participation in TB care 

• Promote use of the Patients' Charter for TB care 

6. 

Enable and promote research 

• Conduct program-based operational research, 
and introduce new tools into practice 

• Advocate for and participate in research to 
develop new diagnostics, drugs, and vaccines 


reach the 2015 Millennium Development Goal related 
to tuberculosis control, that is, to reduce prevalence of 
and mortality due to tuberculosis by 50% relative to 
those of 1990. 

The new Stop TB Strategy can be summarized in the 
following elements [82]: (1) pursuing high-quality 
DOTS expansion and enhancement; (2) addressing 
tuberculosis/HIV coinfection, multi-drug resistant 
tuberculosis, and other challenges; (3) contributing to 
the strengthening of health-care systems; (4) engaging 
all care providers; (5) empowering people and com¬ 
munities with tuberculosis; and (6) enabling and pro¬ 
moting research. 

This new Strategy addresses several issues that 
emerged during the implementation and scale-up of 
the DOTS strategy: spread of tuberculosis/HIV coin¬ 
fection and increased rates of multi-drug resistant 
tuberculosis, weak health care systems, exclusion of 
the private sector from national tuberculosis control 
strategies (often managing poor and marginalized indi¬ 
viduals), passive involvement of tuberculosis patients 
and communities, few resources in research and devel¬ 
opment of new diagnostics, drugs, and vaccines. 

The first component, that is, “to pursue quality 
DOTS expansion and enhancement” is aimed at 
improving the previous strategy: political commitment 
should be strong in terms of financial resources avail¬ 
able for tuberculosis control at national- and regional- 
level as well as for strengthening of health system. 
National laboratory networks should be improved 
with the introduction of culture methods and drug 
susceptibility testing as well as new effective evidence- 
based diagnostic technologies. In order to obtain high- 
treatment rates and to avoid the emergence and spread 
of drug-resistant strains treatment support should be 
provided through a patient-centered approach. 
A national body should manage the continuous supply 
of quality-assured anti-tuberculosis drugs. Continuous 
monitoring of the national TB program and evaluation 
of the tuberculosis control activities should be regularly 
implemented. 

The second component of the strategy describes all 
the interventions that should be implemented to con¬ 
trol and avoid further emergence of the rising issues: 
tuberculosis/HIV coinfection and multi-drug resistant 
tuberculosis. Tuberculosis and HIV national programs 
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should implement collaborative activities. Patients 
with drug-resistant tuberculosis should have access to 
diagnosis and proper treatment with second-line anti- 
TB drugs. More attention should be given to groups at 
highest risk of developing tuberculosis (such as pris¬ 
oners, immigrants, etc.). 

The third component is focused on strengthening 
of health system, highlighting all the elements neces¬ 
sary to improve a national health system: human and 
financial resources, information systems, and national 
policies. 

The fourth component underlines the importance 
of the engagement of all health-care providers, includ¬ 
ing those outside national health system (public-pri¬ 
vate mix approach) and those working in prisons, 
general hospitals, and medical colleges. 

The fifth component is aimed at describing the 
empowerment of people with tuberculosis and of com¬ 
munities, sharing some tuberculosis activities like 
treatment support. Furthermore, communities could 
have a role in reducing tuberculosis stigma. 

The sixth component highlights the importance of 
the operational and biomedical research aimed at 
improving program performance and at developing 
new diagnostic, therapeutic, and preventive tools. 

The Stop TB Strategy addresses all the risk factors 
associated to the development of mycobacterial infec¬ 
tion and tuberculosis, including the reduction of the 
social and economic consequences of the disease. It 
supports the Global Plan to Stop TB (2011-2015), 
developed by the Stop TB Partnership [81]. The plan 
is aimed at identifying political and public health strat¬ 
egies to be implemented, and financial needs and 
existing gaps to address in order to scale up the Stop 
TB Strategy. Finally, International Standards of Tuber¬ 
culosis Care (ISTC) have been issued to help both 
public and private health care providers to deliver 
quality DOTS services [83-85]. The aim is to describe 
an evidence-based standard of care for health-care 
workers managing confirmed or suspected tuberculosis 
individuals. The following principles of care are 
highlighted: early and accurate bacteriological diagno¬ 
sis; administration of standardized and effective anti¬ 
tuberculosis drug regimens as well as appropriate treat¬ 
ment support and supervision; and monitoring of 
treatment outcomes. 


Global Epidemiological Situation 

Incidence 

According to the last global estimates the number of 
new cases of tuberculosis in 2009 was 9.4 million, 
ranging from 8.9 million to 9.9 million (137 cases per 
100,000 inhabitants). During the recent years the inci¬ 
dence trend has slowly decreased but the absolute fre¬ 
quency has increased due to population growth. The 
regions contributing the most to the global estimated 
incidence of tuberculosis are the South-east Asian 
region with 35% of cases (3,300,000), the Western Pacific 
region with 20% (1,900,000 cases), the African region 
with 30% (2,800,000 cases) followed by the Eastern 
Mediterranean region (7%), the European region 
(4%), and the Region of the Americas (3%) [4, 6]. 

The World Health Organization identified 22 so- 
called high burden countries (HBCs), accounting for 
more than 80% of the incident cases estimated globally. 
India accounts for 21% of all tuberculosis patients and 
China for 14%. The highest incidence rates in 2009 
were estimated in India (range: 1.6-2.4 million), 
China (range: 1.1-1.5 million), South Africa (range: 
0.40-0.59 million), Nigeria (range: 0.37-0.55 million), 
and Indonesia (range: 0.35-0.52 million). The incident 
tuberculosis/HIV coinfection was estimated in 1.1/9.4 
million (12%; 1.0-1.2 million, 11-13%) individuals, 
with the vast majority of patients in the African region. 
Among the incident cases estimated in 2008, 440,000 
(range: 390,000-510,000) patients were infected by 
multi-drug resistant mycobacterial strains, that is, 
with resistance in vitro to at least isoniazid and rifam- 
picin (MDR-TB). 

Prevalence 

The estimated tuberculosis prevalence in 2009 was 200 
cases per 100,000 inhabitants as a consequence of 
14 million (range: 12-16 million) prevalent patients. 

Mortality 

In 2009 about 1.7 million individuals (i.e., 26 cases per 
100,000 inhabitants) died of tuberculosis, with 400,000 
(range: 320,000-450,000) and 1.3 million (range: 1.2- 
1.5 million) deaths among tuberculosis/HIV coinfected 
and HIV-negative patients, respectively. 
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Case Notifications 

National tuberculosis programs registered 5.8 million 
tuberculosis patients in 2009: most of them were new 
cases (94.8%) and 0.3 million were relapses (i.e., previ¬ 
ously treated cases whose most recent anti-tuberculosis 
treatment outcome was “cure” or “treatment com¬ 
pleted” but who were afterward diagnosed with spu¬ 
tum smear and/or culture-positive tuberculosis); 57% 
of the pulmonary tuberculosis cases was considered 
highly infectious, that is, sputum smear-positive. 
Among the 5.5 million new cases notified in 2009, 
47.3% (2.6 million) was sputum smear-positive, 
36.4% (2.0 million) sputum smear-negative while 
16.4% (900,000) was affected by extrapulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The causes behind the global under-reporting could 
be linked to the patients (limited knowledge of tuber¬ 
culosis; economic and/or geographical barriers to 
access health care; etc.) and/or to the health systems 
(poor clinical and laboratory capacities; few trained 
health care workers; poor compliance to national laws 
on notification after tuberculosis diagnosis). 

Treatment Outcomes 

The global treatment success (“cured” plus “treatment 
completed”) rates for new sputum smear-positive cases 
treated during the years 2007 and 2008 were higher 
than the target set in 1991, that is, 85%. 

In 2008 three WHO regions contributed to this 
result: Eastern Mediterranean Region, the South-east 
Asian Region, and the Western Pacific Region; the 
worst treatment success rate was documented in the 
European Region (66%), followed by the Region of the 
Americas (77%) and the African Region (80%). 

Future Directions 

Elimination of tuberculosis, or reducing the incidence 
of new sputum smear-positive cases below one per one 
million inhabitants, is the goal for the next decades. 
The target endorsed by Stop TB Partnership is the 
elimination of tuberculosis as a public health problem 
by 2050 [6-88]. 

The objectives of the tuberculosis elimination strat¬ 
egy are: 


- Reduction of the incidence of latent tuberculosis 
infection. 

- Reduction of the prevalence of latent tuberculosis 
infection. 

The aim is to decrease the burden of future new tuber¬ 
culosis cases. 

In low tuberculosis-incidence countries, the lowest 
prevalence and incidence of latent tuberculosis infec¬ 
tion are detected in the autochthonous youngest 
groups. The epidemiological projections indicate that 
each generation will be substituted by a generation with 
a lower risk of infection and, then, characterized by 
a lower prevalence of latent tuberculosis infections 
[5, 8, 86, 88]. 

Early detection and adequate treatment of conta¬ 
gious tuberculosis patients are of paramount impor¬ 
tance in order to achieve a positive epidemiological 
trend. Moreover, the progression to tuberculosis in 
individuals infected by mycobacterial strains should 
be prevented, particularly focusing on high-risk groups 
(migrants, HIV-positives, ethnic minorities, prisoners, 
elderly people, and close contacts of tuberculosis index 
cases) [5, 8, 86]. 

This combined approach is deemed essential to 
reach the elimination goal, and it should be supported 
by international and national policies, embracing the 
following components [2, 5, 8, 86, 87]: 

- Political commitment toward control and elimina¬ 
tion, particularly providing human resources, facil¬ 
ities, and funds 

- Case detection through case-finding among symp¬ 
tomatic individuals presenting at health services 
and active case finding in special groups through 
quality-assured laboratories and trained health-care 
providers 

- Access to tuberculosis diagnostic and treatment ser¬ 
vices, implementing collaborative activities with 
health bodies or organizations working with 
migrants, prisoners, homelessness, etc. 

- Standard approach to treatment of tuberculosis and 
latent tuberculosis infection, following interna¬ 
tional evidence-based recommendations 

- Surveillance and treatment outcome monitoring, 
following standard internationally accepted 
definitions 
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However, tuberculosis indicators could potentially 
worsen in the next decades due to the following public 
health challenges: 

- Drug-resistant mycobacterial strains (mostly multi/ 
extensively drug-resistant mycobacteria) 

- HIV/AIDS 

- Immunocompromised individuals 

- Political unrests and wars, natural disasters, and 
starvation 

Adequate funds, constant international and 
national political commitment, and an effective supply 
of anti-tuberculosis and anti-HIV drugs and diagnos¬ 
tics represent relevant components for a successful 
strategy. In particular, the research and development 
of new effective anti-tuberculosis drugs with an 
improved toxicity, tolerability, and efficacy profile and 
the evaluation of the activity of potential adjunctive 
treatments, such as vitamin D, as well as of new pri¬ 
mary preventive measures (i.e., vaccines) are crucial 
priorities for the near future. Basic and applied research 
would need to be followed by operational research, 
as new diagnostic, therapeutic, and preventive 
approaches must be tested at the program-level (field 
trials) after clinical trials [89]. 
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